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PART XIII. 


CA.THOLIC POLICY. 


IN a former Number we laid before our readers some general 
views on the Theory of Party. 'Ve pointed out the dangers 
and evils which must always follow the attempt to construct 
a separate Catholic party without any connection with either 
of the great political parties which alternately goveI'n the 
coun try. 
Nothing, ho\ve-ver, was further from our intention than 
to deny that Catholics had peculiar interests which they 
were bound to defend, and that the only condition on which 
sincere Catholics could act ,vith any party was, that a fair 
consideration should be given to those interests. If a party 
is composed of several of those subdivisions to which we re- 
ferred, a systen1atic neglect of anyone of those subdivisions 
imposes upon it the duty of yindicating its rights; and it 
may be forced into a course of conduct calculated for tho 
moment to vieaken, or even to overthrow, the party with 
which it generally acts. 
It would be manifestly absurd for the representatives of 
:1ny large section of electors to enter into combinations 
frol11 which the views of those electors were excluded; and, 
as gðnerosity is not the distinguishing characteristic of poli- 
tical parties, such weak and tame sllbnlÎssion would be infal- 
libly followed by permanent ostracisl11. 
A leader of a party has difficulties enough to contend 
with. He has a nUlllber of earnest yet sometinles diverging 
convie-tions to fuse together into one whole by compron1Ïse; 
anc1 if he f-
und any considerable section ready to follow hilll 
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at any pri
e,-docile when disregarded., and, like the ancient 
cavaliers, 


" True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon,"- 


he would rejoice at having one difficulty the less in his 
course, and ,vould continue to disregard those whose 8o'llple 
submission had shown him that he might disregard them 
with impunity. We need not say, therefore, that we have 
seen without pain the demonstrations hostile to the present 
government made on a remarkable and critical occasion last 
year, and continued during the present session, by many of 
the most influential and most sincerely liberal Catholics in 
the House of Commons; and, n1uch as "re should regret to 
see the Tory party restored to power, we consider, upon the 
whole, that their temporary occupancy of the Treasury benches 
,vould be a lesser evil than the tame submission of an influ- 
ential portion of the liberal party to insult and to ostracism. 
Thus much, to prevent any misconception of our yiews, we 
have thought it necessary to say, by way of preface to the 
question w hic h ,ve no,v propose to discuss. 
1'T e should rejoice tù see the Catholics of these king- 
doms acting, as they used to act, in combination with that 
party which upon the whole is most prepared to give effect 
to the principles involved in the passing of the Emancip3-tion 
Act; and just in proportion as ,ve should object to their 
being leagued together in a separate faction, is our desire 
that, in the difficult times on ,vhich we are now entering, 
their influence should not be frittered away by any difference 
of opinion as to ,vhich party most delnands their independent 
allegiance. In tilues such as these united and energetic 
action is necessary. In the face of the events ,vhich in rapid 
succession are subverting the ancient European system, those 
miserable quarrels and petty piques which have divided us 
ought to be forgotten. 
At best we are a minority, weak in numbers, weaker in 
influence; a minority that was called into political existence 
only thirty years ago. We are always in the face of actiye 
and unsleeping as ,yell as unscrupulous foes. Forgetful of 
the lessons ,vhich the history of 1800 years teaches, for the 
hundredth time the song of triumph is raised, and they 
begin to ring again the knell of the old faith. 'Ve know 
that the passion 'will once again, as it has been a hundred 
!imes before, be followed by a glorious resurrection; b.ut faith 
IS not fatalism, and we must rely on our own energIes, and 
use the means which Providence provides for us, just as if 
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there were no promise of invincibility to the see and to the 
faith of Peter. ",Ve doubt not that the Catholics of these 
kingdoms will thus act, and our object no,v is, by a careful 
investigation of the causes ,vhich have produced our present 
divisions, to facilitate their removaL If the truth lllUSt be 
told, the n1ain cause of the secession that has lately taken 
place from those serried ranks 'v hich won, under a grea t 
leader, the battle of En1ancipation, is to be found in the anti- 
Irish spirit which pervades a portion, sUl-all but influential, 
of the English Catholics. ",Ve do not speak of fine ladies or 
fine gentlemen who lisp their contempt of every thing Irish, 
still less do we care to montion those humbler votaries of 
fashion who vindicate their gentility by denying their COU11- 
try; they are a great deal more contemptible themselves, 
and infinitely ll10re culpable, than the poor Pats and l\Iikes 
who, on their arrival in England, attempt to disguise a na- 
tionality which their speech betrays, by assuming Saxon 
Christian names. But putting aside theso not very numerous, 
and certainly not very influential, classes, ,ve admit with 
pain that among the best and most earnest Catholics on this 
side of the ,rater are to be found some who have their eyes 
so exclusively occupied by the scene before thenl, that they 
forget their Irish brethren, and act and feel as if no part of 
the United Kingdom but their own had any claim on their 
regard; but they are fe,v. It was, ,ve believe, l\fr. O'Connell 
who said that the English Catholics have in their days of 
power been as oppressive and as contemptuous of the Irish 
as the English Protestants have since been, and that there 
still remains in the Ininds of SOlne of the former a.s bitter 
a hostility as ever to the Irish. These expressions are too 
strong; but we put it to our readers whether they have not 
at least some foundation in fact; and the natural result of 
such feelings is to look upon the Irish as a race so difficult 
to understand,-so little governed by English con1IDon sense, 
-that it is useless to try to comprehend their grievances, 
and hopeless to attempt to redress them. Admit these pre- 
mises, and the conclusion is not illogical. Isolate England 
from Ireland, admit that English Catholic interests are alone 
to be considered, and we freely grant that the importance of 
party questions is much diminished. Looking from an ex- 
clusively English point of view at the parties 'which contend 
for power, we can understand a preference for Lord Derby 
to any liberal leader. The Tories are weak and therefore 
civil; they have to make their characters ,vith Catholics; 
the liberal party is too apt to live on the memory of former 
services. At this moment its chief, like an attorney-general 
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who anticipates a speedy and secure refuge on the bench, 
evidently considers that his government can be made to last 
for his tinle without Catholic support, and with unbridled 
tongue exults in a foreign policy which his opponents silently 
approve. IIis wannest English supporters are to be found 
among the ranks of those Dissenters whose bigoted hatrecl of 
Catholicism takes the roost offensive shape. I
ord Shaftes- 
bury and the Protestant .A.Uiance forgive his heresies on the 
subject of original sin, in consideration for the mitres dis- 
tributed among their followers; and the gloomy constellation 
of North ",Varwickshire shines approbation on the liberal 
statesman who has handed over 1\11'. Turnbull to the Pro- 
testant lions. Such shameless abnegation of former prin- 
ciples naturally and properly excites our indignation. 'Ve 
are a small Ininority in En gland; the dominance of the 
Est3.blished Church does not wound our pride. Protestant 
officials of all description'S adnlinister the affairs of the coun- 
try, because the vast majority of the country is Protestant. 
We nlay sigh after the times when these things were other- 
wise; but in a Protestant country we cannot repine at Pro- 
testant ascendency. 
Such is the position of English Catholics-citizens of a 
Protestant state-not, indeed, what they were when Edmund 
Burke said of theJn, that they were enough to torment, but 
not enough to fear-rescued fronl that position nlainly by 
Irish influence. \Ve have no political position; our social 
grievances are great. Those who ra.n wild about the young 

Iortara, have no mercy on our children, and rear thenl up as 
Protest.ants in their workhouses. Every obstacle is put in the 
way of the priest who desires to move our Catholic prisoners 
to repentance; but tho Tory party is at least as willing to 
remedy these grievances as the Liberals are. In Ireland the 
'Catholics are the nation. To every privilege which rightly 
belongs to the Dle1nbers of the Established Church in Eng- 
land they are by the strictest rules of justice entitled. Until 
11 time ,vithin the memory of young men-until Lord N 01"- 
manby's vice-royalty-they were dominated over by a small 
and foreign sect, and excluded fronl alnlost every privilege 
and every influence in the land of their birth. 
"In that country," to use the words of Sir Robert PeeJ, 
"there exist two religious establishnlents-two coextensive 
hierarchies; the one sedulously affecting, the other legally 
possessing, the S3-me dignities, titles, and spiritual authori- 
ties: the former superintending the religious concerns of the 
great majority of the people, not endo\ved, indeed, not en- 
couraged, by the State, but exercising over the minds of its 
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adherents, fronl the very nature of its doctrines and the so- 
lemnity of its ceremonies, an almost unbounded influence; 
the other, the Church of the n1Ïnority, splendidly endowed, 
no doubt, but endo,vecl \vith the teInporalities .which once 
belonged to its excluded but aspiring rival." 
This Church is the syulbol and the effect of an odious 
ascendency. In Irish parishes the Protestant minister has 
glebe and church provided for hinl. lIe has large reve- 
nues. The pastor of the Catholic majority has no revenue 
except what he derives froin the voluntary ahns of the 
people. "'\Vhen he is appointed to a parish, he has, as best 
he may, to hire a residence, to build and repair his church, 
without the assistance of one shilling from any public 
fund. "\Vell might Lord 
Iacaulay say that England and 
Scotland are one because their churches are two, and Eng- 
land and Ireland are t,vo because their churches are one. 
But the Protestants of Ireland are not contented with ec- 
clesiastical, they insist also on civil ascenclency. They in- 
sist on the Tight which a prescription of two centuries has 
givon thern to adlninister the whole of the affairs of the 
country, political as w'ell as social. Alien in feeling 110 less 
than in creed from the luajority among ,vhom they live, 
they consider every Catholic appointnlent to every office an 
encroacluuent on their rights. Italians had a far larger 
share in the governluent of tt.eir own country by Austria, 
Poles have infinitely luore political po,ver in Poland, than 
Irish Catholics in Ireland under a Tory governnlent. Not 
one single Catholic during the last two periods when they 
held office received any part in the administration of the 
country. To the question proposed by Sir Robert Peel they 
have a ready answer. lIe said: "Do you lllean bonâ fide 
to give the Catholics the practical advantages of the eligi- 
bility you propose to confer upon them? Do you IDean to 
gi ve them that fair proportion of political power to 'v hich 
their numbers, ,vealth, talents, and education, ,vill entitle 
them ?" By the mouth of their Irish supporters, by their 
own conduct, by the rigid rule of exclusion from which they 
have never even for an instant varied, every successive Tory 
governnlent have ans,yered, , No.' 'Viser than their fore- 
fathers, they have offered some ten1pting material baits: 
they have dangled packet-stations and railroads before the 
eyes of Ireland. 
They ha ve said, 'All these things will ,ve gi ve thee,' 
but they have sternly and uIHyaveringly attached the condi- 
tion, that from every sort of political ,yeight, influence, and 
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authority, the Catholic majority must consent to be excluded 
in the land of their birth. An Irish Tory Catholic-if, with 
the exception of :1\11'. Hennessy, such an extraordinary phe- 
nOlnenon exists- deliberately by his acts adopts the whole 
systen1. He may bring forward measures inconsistent with 
these views as a private lli.elnber of Parliament. The Tory 
party allo\v hÎ1n to do so, because they kno\v he cannot 
pass them. He may skirll1ish as a free lance on behalf of 
Catholic interests; but when the pitched battle comes,-,vhen 
the question arises, ,vho is to govern the country, who is to 
make and administer the laws,-he must fight under the 
banner of Protestant ascendency; and his only fruitful acts 
are those by which he excludes everyone of his coreligion- 
ists from having any share of political p01\?er. The effect of 
his act is felt through every fibre of the political franle- the 
Orange squireen, the docile policeman aspiring to promotion, 
the freeman of Dublin. I.Jook at them when the ne\vs comes 
that a Tory majority has placed a Tory government in office; 
see their dilateJ eyes, their greetings in the streets, their 
exultation; they feel that they are now the gover111nent of 
Ireland-that the whcle force of the executive is behind 
tholll to back them. They unlearn those lessons of liberality 
which they had a\vkwardly endeavoured to recite, and that 
which Elie de Beaurnont describes as the ",.orst curse of Ire- 
land, the 1na1/;vaise aristocl'atie, reigns suprelne. 'V ould 
any English Prote
tant, 'ye don't say promote, but even sub- 
mit to such a systenl for hinlself? 'V ould he support, if 
by his support he were to gain any amount of material pro- 
sperity, a governnlent \vhich treated hilll as tho Tory party 
treat the Irish Catholics? And can English Catholics be jus- 
tified, for the sake of any advantages-admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that there are advantages-which a Tory 
government Inay offer thern, to subject the people ,,,ho won 
EUlancipation for theln to such degrading and odious helot- 
ism? At all events, anyone who thinks otherwise nlust 
abandon all hopes of Catholic ullion. He cannot expect the 
Irish nation to sign the decree for its own political annihi- 
lation. 
\Vith them politics are no question of abstract speculation. 
They care perhaps too little for the doctrines of the 'Vhigs 
or the doctrines of the Tories. Reforll1, or free-trade, or 
even, in ordinary tillles, foreign policy, arc overshado,ved in 
their minds by the-to theIll-vital question ,vhether Ire- 
land is to be governed by the representatives of the Irish 
nation, or by the representatives of the Protestant squire- 
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archy; and any lukewarmness on their parts in late party 
struggles has been caused, not by any vacillation in their 
convictions, but by the degree in which the present prime 
minister has himself vacillated in carrying out the tradition 
of his .present party at home, and by his utter abnegation, in 
his foreign policy, of everyone of those principles which all 
parties in this country have hitherto considered sacred, and 
which, so long as the English people retain the 10"e of jus- 
tice, the manly instincts, and the generosity which have 
hitherto distinguished then1, ,vill, except when religious pre- 
judice blinds them, be the distinguishing characteristics of 
their policy abroad. 
Look at what has just happened in the House of Com- 
mons. Our readers no doubt remember the Orange demoIl- 
strations which took place in the north of Ireland last July: 
Orange flags were hoisted on the Protestant churches; one 
of her l\Iajesty's judges, who is a Catholic, was insulted by 
the Orange grand jury of the county of Fermanagh; some 
Orangemen marching in illegal procession in the neighbour- 
hood of Lurgan fired upon an unarnled body of Catholics, 
one of whom was killed, and seyeral others were grievously 
,vounded. The effect produced on the public mind was such, 
that a now law as to party denlonstrations, opposed by a con- 
siderable section of the Tory party, was passed through Par- 
lialnent. On the spot vigorous measures to discover the 
murderers were adopted; informat.ions were sworn against 
several of the Orangemen; they were comn1ittecl for trial, 
and at the spring assizes 
fr. O'Hagan, the Irish Attorney- 
General proceeded to Armagh to conduct the prosecution. 
Three cases were tried, with extreme moderation and exem- 
plary fairness on the part of the crow'n; and the Attorney.. 
General gave a precedent of vast importance to all who may 
succeed hinl in the conduct of political trials in Ireland, for 
he directed that partisanship and prejudice only, and not 
religious opinion, should exclude nlen from the jury. In the 
two first cases, the prisoners having challenged every Catho- 
lic, Protestants exclusively ,,-ere impanneled; and on the 
third, a misdenleanour case, there was a mixed jury-eight 
Catholics and four Protestants. The first and the third juries 
convicted; the second gave a verdict of acquittal. The Orange- 
men ,vere in consternation. Forth'with they assailed the pro- 
secution and the Attorney-General ,vith an outrageous malig- 
nity and audacity of falsehood which have had no parallel in 
our time. They howled like baffled fiends about the packing 
of the jury ! They, whose settled practice it had been never to 
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permit one Catholic to sit upon a jury for the trial of a Ca- 
tholic when it could possibly be prevented ;-they, ,vho tried 
Daniel O'Connell by twelve Protestants seventeen years ago, 
and ,vith a desperate consistency of action, on their last advent 
to power, tried Daniel Sullivan, the young "Phænix" l)risoner 
of l{erry, also a Catholic, by twelve Protestants, every Ca- 
tholic, ho\vever high his station or pure his character, being 
deliberately driven froln the box ;-they, who have repeated 
this operation of ,vrong and insult until it has beCOllle too 
familiar to Irishmen to stir their ,yonder, though it has not 
ceased to move them to indignation ;-they dared to assail a 
Catholic attorney-general because he would not permit Orange 
partisans to try an Orangeman charged \vith an Orange 
murder. They got two exclusively Protestant juries and a 
mixed jury; they never have given a Catholic jury, and 
rarely a mixed jury, to a Catholic in any political case. 
Yet they had the impudence to rave and roar as if they had 
suffered injury. To them mere justice, simple fair play, 
wears the sho\v of oppression, because for generãtions they 
have had license to tyrannise and tralllple do\vn their fellow- 
beings, and interference ,vith the precious privilege is utterly 
intolerable to them. So they attacked the Catholic Attor- 
ney-General as not even Plunkett ,vas attacked, ,vhen he ven- 
tured to do his duty and encounter theln forty years ago in 
Dublin. They Inanufactured lies; they charged the sup- 
pression of proof, and the withholding of witnesses, and offi- 
cial partiality, ,vithout the shado\v of evidence; and they 
"Tent on, day after clay and week .after week, scattering the 
"poison-spume" of their rancour through all their organs, 
with an unconquerable n1alice which made them "Tholly rcck- 
13ss of exposure and refutation. 
We venture to say that there is no one ,vhose character 
stands higher ,vith aÌl classes and creeds than 
Ir. O'Hagan. 
He is not only a great orator and an accomplished scholar, 
but his scrupulous justice and his tolerant spirit ha\e \yon for 
hÍIn the love and the approbation, often recorded in public 
documents, of those ,vho lll0st ,videly differ fron1 him in reli- 
gion and in politics; but he is a Catholic,-the culprit was 
an Orangelnan. The Orange feeling of Ireland ,vas roused 
just as in the southern states of America the indignation of 
the slave-o\vncrs will be roused if-the blacks having been 
placed by the la\v on an equality with the whites-a black 
attorney-general ever prosecutes to conviction a white cri- 
minal. 
IIo,v did this indignation find a yoice in the House of 
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Commons? "There did outraged Protestant ascendency find 
advocates there? \Vas it 1\11'. Spooner, or 1\11'. N ewdegate, or 
that new and fitting antagonist of l\Iaynootb, 
Ir. \Vhallcy, 
who was chosen for the purpose ? No; Sir Hugh Cairns, the 
late English Solicitor-General, and 1\11'. \Vhiteside, late Irish 
Attornev-General, 'were tho two Inen to 'whonl 'was intrusted 
the task" of impugning the conduct of the Queen's Inv;T-officer, 
and of vindicating for Orange delinquents a virtual Ï1npunity 
fronl the terrors of the la ".. 
Some fourteen Orangen
ell ,v ore found guilty at Arn1agh. 
One of them, convicted of manslaughter by an exclusively 
Protestant jury, escaped, wo believe, from SOllle doubt ex- 
pressed by the judge ,,'ho tried hin1 as to the effect of evi- 
dence ,vhich happened to be given on a subsequent trial. 
The executi ye acted according to usage on the suggestion of 
the judge. And there "as great jubilation an10ngst the 
Orangenlen; their rancour 'was intensified instead of being 
subdued, and they rayed for the destruction of the Attorney- 
General. The ",'bole of the incidents of this transaction, to 
which we cannot more fully ad "ert, are frightfully illustrative 
of the unchanged ferocity of this terrible faction, and of their 
resolution, so far as they baye power, to doal "Tith the Ca- 
tholic people as insolently and as barbarously as in the dark- 
est period of the penal tilnes. 
"\Ve haye d,velt on this Inattcr at so nluch length because 
we think that it brings out in the clearest light the point ,ve 
are insisting on,-the ingrained, ineradicable conviction of 
the Tory leaders, that ,,'h:.lteyer the Act of Emancipation 
may haye done as to the law in fact, Protestants and Catho- 
lics are not, and ought not to be, treated as equals. r.t"heyare 
ready to rule us as kind masters, but 11lasters thoy are deter- 
mined to be. 
:1\11'. 'Vhiteside has often said in tho I-Iouse of COillnlons, 
"I don't know ho"\v things are looked upon in the rest of 
Ireland; I know the opinion of Ulster." Ulster is his Ire- 
land and that of his party; the rest of Ireland is a conquered 
province, to be treated generously, kindly, even liberally, 
but to be kept in subjection. This is ,veIl understood in Ire- 
land. Hence her influence has maintained the liberal party 
in po,ver perhaps for the greater part of the last thirty years. 
But if the Irish Catholics never can be supporters of Tory rule, 
are they bound to support Lord Palnlerston's gOYOrn111ent? 
must they be either Derbyites or Palrnerstonians ? Nothing 
can be more absurd, 1110re contrary to reason, l110re unsus- 
tained by parliamentary precedent, than such a vie"w. \Vhen 
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Lord John Russell turned out Lord Palmerston from his go- 
vernlnent, did Lord Palmerston join the Tories? Far from 
it. He took a line of his own, and, with the assistance of 
Tory votes, he overthrew I.Jord John's government. 'Vhen 
the 
Ianchoster party were disgusted by the exclusiveness 
and nepotism of Lord Palmers ton's administration, did they 
inscribe Church and Queen upon their banners, and join that 
Tory lxtrty \vhose principles were far more opposed to theirs 
than the principles of the existing government were? N 0- 
thing of the sort. They took an independent line, watched 
their opportunity, and drove Lord Palmerston from office. 
1Ve could multiply instances of a similar line of conduct. 
The two we have mentioned are, however, sufficient for our 
present purpose; and be it observed, that in both thcse in- 
stances the result aimed at by the actors was obtained. Lord 
Palmerston wished for revenge; he certainly had no inten- 
tion of joining the Tories, or of spending the rest of his life 
in oppo
ition. After a short Tory administration he came 
into po,ver himself as prime minister, and he humiliated his 
rival. In the case of the l\Ianchester party, within a few 
months a new liberal government was fornied, in the consti- 
tution and direction of which they had their fair share of in- 
fluence. 
It is true that in each of these cases Lord Derby was givcn 
a short possession of power; but after all, in this country, no 
governlllent can long reIl1ain in office that does not represel
t 
popular opinion. If the popular opinion had been with the 
Tories, they would have gained and kept power without the 
intervention of Lord Palmerston at the one period, or of the 
l\Ianchester party at the other. As the IJopular opinion ""
as 
liberal, the Tories ,vere not able to maintain the position 
they had accidentally gained. 
That policy, therefore, which recommends itself not 
only to the instinct of the great l11ass of the Catholics 
of the United Kingdonl, but also to the deliberate con- 
victions of the deepest thinkers among them, inyolves no 
abandonment of liberal principles, and no defection fronl 
the liberal party. They may turn out the government over 
which Lord Palmerston and Lord John preside, but they will 
not become Tories. It \, ould be madness on our parts to esta- 
blish Orange ascendency because for a moment, under the in- 
fluence of politico-religious excitement, the party with which 
we have been identified has been untrue to its principles. Let 
us not undo the work of O'Connell, añd hind round our neck 
and kiss those chains which he struck off from the necks of 
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our forefathers, because a statesman who never sacrificed once 
in the course of his long life his own interest to any principle, 
sees us \veak from division, and, thinking that he can do \vith- 
out us, insults us in order to conciliate our enemies; but, on 
the other hand, let us not submit to outrage or to insult from 
those whose battles we have fought, and whose victories with- 
out our sacrifices could never have been achieved. 
The leaders of Catholic opinion in the county of Cork have 
recently set us a good exalnple. 
Ir. Baron Deasy, after 
having through their influence represented the county for a 
long tiIne, thought fit to insult them, and to proclainl that his 
party could do ,vithout them. An election caIne on; they stood 
aloof, and the liberal party was ignon1iniously defeated. "\Ve 
doubt not that this salutary lesson has already purged the 
mental error of 
Ir. Deasy's friends, and nlade thenl forget 
those vows nlade at ease, as violent as void.-Å similar process 
on a ,vider amphitheatre will produce a similar effect on the 
leaders of the liberal party. 'Ve regret, as much as anyone 
can do, the necessity of giving thenl such a lesson, but that ne- 
cessity under existing circumstances is imperative. Nothing, 
however, can be further from our intention than to nlaintain 
that we ourselves are not in a large degree responsible for the 
unfortunate position in which ,ve are now placed; on the 
contrary, we believe that the insolence of those few anlong 
us 'v ho are Veneziani e poi Oattolici-first \Vhigs and then 
Catholics, the absolute ignoring of the convictions of one- 
fourth of her l\Iajesty's subjects by Lord John's foreign 
policy, the ex-clusion of Catholics from every position of in- 
fluence or authority,-all these injuries and all these inslLlts 
,vould never have been possible if it had not been for our own 
disunion. No party, we may be quite sure, ,,,ill deal justly 
by us frolfi any exuberance of affection for us. It is quite 
true that the Tories are faithful, and the Liberals unfaithful 
to their principles when they wrong us. Carry out the prin- 
ciples of the one party to their logical results, and we have all 
we ask for or desire-liberty; a clear stage, and no favonr; 
absolute and entire equality, civil and religious; in foreign 
affairs bonâ-fide non-intervention. Tory principles, on the 
other hand, involve privilege-exceptional fa vour towards 
the Established Church. Church and king is the iùea on 
which the one party subsists, civil anù religious liberty, the 
very life-blood of the other; the reason for which it exists, 
and the negation of ,vhich ,voulù make it cease to exist. A 
very slight consideration of these simple truths will show how 
utterly absurd is the vie,v of those who say, How can Catholics 
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support the party ,vhich represents the Dissenters, and oppose 
that which represents the Established Church, when the 
former sect is much more anti-Catholic than the latter? As 
l)oliticians we h:1 ye nothing to say to the theological opinions of 
either. The interests of the Established Church are bound up 
\vith privileO'e, therefore they refuse to treat us as their equals. 
The interests of the Dissenters are against privilege, and 
therefore in favour of the entire equality of all. The one in- 
voke the assistance of the State to lnaintain their preëminence, 
the other deprecate all State interference in religious matters, 
becausc, ,vhere the State does interfere, it necessarily interferes 
[to'ainst then1. This is obviously true, but parties are not go- 
v
rned by logic, but by interest, and often by prejudice. Poli- 
ticians instinctivelJ dislike any real spiritual power, and there- 
fore they dislike us. They find us an obstacle in their ,vay. 1\11'. 
Fox's dictum, that "po,ver is the only security for political 
liberty," is therefore especially applicable to us. "'\tVe haye in- 
fluence ,vhen we have po,ver. Every government ,yillneglect 
and ill-treat us if it dare. Indiyiduals there are-,ve rejoice to 
believe that there are many such-who wish to treat us fairly 
simply froul a love of justice. 'Ve could n1ention not a few 
nallles of strong Protestants who have sacrificed eyery thing 
they 11l0st prizell rather than consent to violate in our regard 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. But certainly the 
age of party chivalry is gone. 'Ve see before our eyes the Con- 
servative party afraid to protest against a revolutionary foreign 
policy, because they believe it to be popular; among theIn, 
at the prescnt crisis, the principles of Edmund Burke have 
not found a single exponent, and those who call themselves 
the disciples of )11'. Pitt have looked on in ignominious silence 
,vhile the Governulent has stamped with its approbation acts 
from which the truthful English spirit of 
1r. Fox, even in 
the excitement of the first French revolution, \vauld have re- 
volted from as base and would have condemned as anarchical. 
As to the Government, il n'y a personne q'll-Í change si souvent 
d'idées fixes-in other 'words, they have no idées fixes at all. 
rTalk of Abbé Sièyes constitutions, all ticketed and all ready 
for every emergency, \vhy in the Foreign Office there is a 
whole repository of contradictory principles,-sonle for the 
Ionian Islands, SOlne for Turkey, SOlne for ]{ollle,-ready to be 
applied, as the occasion may demand, to every possible com- 
bination of circumstances. 
In the East tho relnnant of those Christian races \vhich 
have not yet been massacred by the Sultan's troops, cry 
out for mnancipatioll froill the Turkish yoke. Lord J oh11 
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Russell and Lord Palmerston declare that the integrity 
of the Turkish empire must be maintained at any price. 
In Italy, according to them, the popular will is to override 
every law.. "\Vithin the last few weeks 
Ir. Gladstone ex- 
pressed his astonishment at anyone daring to invoke the 
principles of international law in behalf of King Francis II., 
the son of that sovereign 'v ho had broken the solemn 
oath by ,vhich he hacl engaged to give a constitution to his 
subjects. 
That san1e 1\11'. Gladstone had, in 1850 (the sovereign 
,vho, as he alleges-into the truth of the assertion we don't 
enter-had thus absolved his subjects from their allegiance 
by his perjury then reigning), declared that" the more ,ve 
" Inay be tempted to sympathise with Sicily, the less we 
" admire Neapolitan institutions and usages of government, 
" the 1110re tenacious, as he contended, we should be of our 
" duty to do them full justice, the mo
e careful that we do 
" not, because ,ve differ from theIn, impair, in their case, the 
" application of those great and sacred principles that govern 
" and harIllonise the intercourse behveen states, and from 
" which you can never depart without producing mischiefs 
" by tbe yiolation of the rule a thousandfold greater than 
" any benefit you may promise yourself to achieve in the 
" special instance." 
....t\.bout the same time Lords Palmel'ston and John RusseU 
,vere emphatic in their declarations tJlat the temporal power 
of the Pope-which they now proclaim to be a nuisance 
which nlust be abated-ought to be maintained. l\.Te ,ve 
wrong in believing that men who enunciate such opposite 
principles have no principles at all? God help us if we have 
nothing more firm or stable to rest upon tl1an their moral 
convictions! 1Ve console ourselves by meditating on the 
elasticity of their consciences. They profess to look upon 
the Pope's weakness as a proof that it is God's will that His 
temporal power should be abolished, and that the oldest 
throne in Europe should be overthro,vn. Depend upon it, if 
we regain our natural strength and power, they ,viII perceive 
in that fact a providential intimation that our feelings ought 
no longer to be wounded, and that a just weight should be 
given to us in the councils of the empire. They will rever- 
ently bow their heads and carry out the divine decree, if the 
doing so appears to be tho only nleans of preventing the 
faithful from languishing in opposition 'while the impious 
Tory crew possess the earth. As to that question which 
most occupies now t.he thoughts and ,younds the hearts of 
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Catholics, as to the insults and injuries which our Holy Father 
so meekly endures, it was Lord Derby's governnlent that 
first proposed to despoil him of a portion of his states, and 
the present government has bettered their exanlple; but 
neither the one nor the other cabinet 'would have dared thus 
to act if there had been sixty or seventy Catholic represen- 
tatives, party men, as others are in ordinary times, bound 
together in a vigorous union in sight of a great enlergency, 
ready to avenge any insult offered to their religion or its 
earthly chief. Such a body would have been able to insist 
on the only thing that they could reasonably ask for in a 
country where they are a lninority, real non-intervention, 
perfect and scrupulous neutrality. 
There are some anlong the Catholics of these kingdoms 
who turn, through indolence or through di
dain, froln political 
strife, and inquire ,vhat advantages the great mass of Catho- 
lics have gained from their admission to political po-wer, and 
from the sacrifices they have made in electoral strifes. 
No doubt they have often been deceived by those who 
sought their suffrages. Personal anlbition has put on 
the mask of patriotism, and vows to defend religion or to 
prolllote social inlprovement have resulted in the selfish aban- 
donment of both. 
Such deception and such perjury thero will always be. 
The histories of all parties and of all countries are full of 
them. But who ever thinks of renouncing marriage be- 
cause some wives have been unfaithful, or of not s8ttling his 
property because some trustees haye been robbers? It is 
sometimes asked, by those who point to the miseries and reli- 
gious persecutions to which the Catholic poor are subjected, 
what has been gained by Emancipation for any except the 
few who have seats in either house of Parliament, and those 
friends or followers for whom they have procured places? 
Such an objection goes very deep. It strikes at the very 
root of political liberty, and resolves the question of consti- 
tutions and forms of government into ihe consideration of 
material well-being. Food and lodging satisfy brutes. It 
makes no difference to the animal creation of 'Varsaw or 
of Bulgaria what flag floats over the habitations of their 
masters; but those masters consider that nlan does not live 
by bread alone, and the poorest peasant anlong them is ready 
to risk his little all for his religion and his country. 
But is it true that, judging even by this low material 
standard, the few only among the Catholics have been bene- 
fited by a participation in political power? Has the magic 
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touch of liberty had no effect in elevating, not only our moral, 
but also our social position? Is ours the only country in ,vhich 
the stru agle of life is not carried on more successfully by 
freemen than by serfs? There is not one town in England 
with a large Catholic population, there is not one county or 
town in Ireland, in ,vhich not only churches, and convents, 
and schools have not sprung up since 1829, but also Catholics 
have not risen in the social scale,-emerging froln that 
dead level of degradation and of inferiority in w-hich a long 
night of slavery had enveloped them, acquiring property and 
habits of self-respect and self-reliance, and successfullyassert- 
ing their equality with the Protestants around them. Such 
transfornlations are not accomplished in a monlent. The 
habits and demeanour burnt in by long ages of ill-t.reatment, 
require l110re than one generation to be eradicated. All 
'fre ask is, that anyone through whose mind have passed 
timid and desponding thoughts should open his eyes. Let 
him look upon the position of Catholics no\\", and let him 
compare it with their position when O'Connell won the bat- 
tle of Emancipation. Anyone who, in 1829, had drawn a 
picture of us as we now are, and had said, 'Such "ill be 
Oatholic power and Catholic social influence thirty years 
hence,' woul;-l have been looked upon as a vain dreamer. 
No faith in the vivifying power of liberty could have antici- 
pated for us any approximation to the reality. 'Ve have the 
power in our own hands. ,Ve may continue to increase in 
strength, and 'we may win back much of,vhich our ancestors 
were violently deprived. Upon the other hanel, we may 
abandon the struggle like spoiled children, because 'we do not 
obtain all we want, or consider ourselves entitled to, at once, 
and we may relapse into obscurity and iInpotence. In our 
hands the future position of the Catholic Church in these coun- 
tries, under God, is placed. Everyone on whom the franchise 
has been conferred has had a dut
T imposed on him for the exer- 
cise of ,vhich he is responsible. "\Ve may, if we please, sacrifice 
our rights. No man, ,vithout sin, can decline to perfornl a 
duty: God has placed in the hands of almost everyone of 
our readers a portion of t.he power which rules this Inighty 
realm. We calillot consent to be as foreigners, enjoying the 
material advantages, but not controlling the destinies of our 
native land; nor are our duties and our responsibilities con- 
fined even within its limits. The whole ci vilised "world is 
no,v as it were one vast assembly,-" the parliament of men, 
the federation of the world, "-in which the voice and the 
influence of the statesman affects not his own country on]y, 
but the welfare of the whole. Lord Palnlerston the other 
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day, at Tiverton, said that England had changed the fate of 
Italy, although not a single English soldier had taken part 
in the Italian struggle, and he and Oayour and 
Iazzini 
understand this ,veIl. If the confederation of revolution and 
ilnpiety is ,videly spread, and acts together as if moved by 
one soul, and by its baneful influence perplexes nations; if 
" the ark of God is in the field, 
And all around the alien armies sweep," 


are not those who are the enemies of anarchy, and the 
friends of social order and of true liberty, to band themselves 
together also, to be as active and as energetic for good as 
their adversaries are for evil? In every ago there is a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the relative importance of its own trials 
and difficulties. \Ve cannot, however, believe that w'e exag- 
gerate when we say, that not for centuries has there been a 
crisis so pregnant ,vith goocl or with evil, with blessing or 
with cursing, as the present. Never 'were the confines of 
good and of evil more clearly defined. Never were there 
such world-wide con1binations. The conflict is not confined 
to anyone country. It is no mere skirn1ish ; the battle-field is 
the ,vhole ,vorld, and the engagement reaches along the whole 
line. The importance of the issue to be decided it is impossible 
to exaggerate, or even completely to realise. Is the 011urch 
to be free, or is the State to be absolute? Is the law of God 
to be trammeled, modified, adapted to the will or the caprice 
of man, or is it to have free course? Is right or is might to 
be the arbiter of nations? In one ,vord, is the ,vorlc1 to pro- 
gress and to develop according to the Ohristian idea, or is it 
to relapse into pagan habits of thought? In the presence of 
such mon1entous issues, can ,ve refuse to make great sacri- 
fices,-sacrifices of ease, of quiet, of peculiar views, of resent- 
ments, of party interests? If such sacrifices were never more 
required, never, ,ve rejoice to believe, ,vere they, if generously 
made, 1110re certain to be rewarded with victory, because, 
never since the day of Pentecost, "
ere the children of the 
Ohurch more entirely of one mind. 'Ye ha\e no secret ene- 
nlies in our own bosoms; the enenlY is before us. 
"T e have no right to dictate to anyone. 'Ve have no 
jurisdiction even oyer those ,vho do us the favour to peruse 
our pages. \Ye can appeal only to their reason and their 
consciences. To reason and to conscience ,ye do appeal. 1Ve 
appeal through thelTI to the Oatholics of these kingdoms not 
to neutralise one another's efforts by intestine division; to 
forget past differencE's, and injuries, and disappointments; 
above all, to banish national prejudices, and to resolve, in 
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their own stations, at any cost to play their part worthily in 
a united effort to vindicate for themselves that amount of 
influence in the direction of public affairs to which, by their 
intelligence and their numbers, they are justly entitled. 
By so acting in their own parishes, or towns, or counties, 
or in the larger sphere of public life, they will contribute in 
the most effectual manner their aid throughout the ,yorld to 
that sacred cause which, under circumstances far more diffi- 
cult than ours, has rallied round it the best men in all 
nations, and upon which the benediction rests of our Sove- 
reign Pontiff, the representative of that law whose seat is the 
bosom of God, and whose voice is the harmony of the world. 


POLITICAL CAUSES OF THE A:.\IERICAN REVOLUTION. 


AT the time of the utmost degradation of the Athenian 
democracy, when the commanders at Arginusæ were con- 
demned by an unconstitutional decree, and Socrates alone 
upheld the sanctity of the la,v, the people, says Xenophon, 
cried out that it ,vas monstrous to prevent thelTI from doing 
whatever they pleased. * A fe'w years later the archonship 
of Euclides ,vitnessed the restoration of the old constitution, 
by which the liberty, though not the power, of Athens was 
revived and prolonged for ages; and the palladium of the 
ne'\v settlement ,vas the provision that no decree of the 
councilor of the people should be perrnitted to overrule any 
existing law.t 
The fate of every democracy, of every government based 
on the sovereignty of the people, depends on the choice it 
makes between these opposite principles, absolute po,ver on 
the one hand, and on the other, the restraints of legality and 
the authority of tradition. It must stand or fall according 
to its choice, whether to give the supremacy to the law or to 
the will of the people; ,vhether to constitute a lTIoral asso- 
ciation maintained by duty, or a physical one kept together 
by force. Republics offer, in this respect, a strict analogy 
with monarchies, which are also either absolute or organic, 
either governed by la,v, and therefore constitutional, or by a 
,viII ,vhich, being the source, cannot he the object of laws, 
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and is therefore despotic. But in their mode of growth, in 
the direction in which they gravitate, they are directJy con- 
trary to each other. Delllocracy tends naturally to realise 
its principle, the sovereignty of the people, and to remove 
all limits and conditions of its exercise; whilst monarchy 
tends to surround itself with such conditions. In one in- 
stance force yields to right; in the other might prevails over 
la 'v. The resistance of the king is gradually overcome by 
those ,vho resist and seek to share his power; in a demo- 
cracy the power is already in the hands of those ,,,ho seek 
to subvert and to abolish the I a 'v. The process of subver- 
sion is consequently irresistible, and far more rapid. 
They differ, therefore, nof only in the direction, but in 
the principle of their development. The organisation of a 
constitutional monarchy is the ,york of opposing po,vers, 
interests, and opinions, by ,vhich the monarch is deprived 
of his exclusive authority, and the throne is surrounùed with 
and guarded by political institutions. In a purely popular 
government this antagonism of forces does not exist, for all 
power is united in the same sovereign; subject and citizen 
are one, and there is no external po,ver that can enforce the 
surrender of a part of the supreme authority, or establish a 
security against its abuse. The elements of organisation are 
,vanting. If not obtained at starting, they will not naturally 
spring up. They have no germs in the system. Hence 
monarchy gro,vs more free, in obedience to the la,vs of its 
existence, ,vhilst delllocracy becolnes lnore arbitrary. The 
people is induced less easily than the king to abdicate the 
plenitude of its power, because it has not only the right of 
Inight on its side, but that which comes fronl possession, and 
the absence of a prior claimant. The only antagonism that 
can arise is that of contending parties and interests in the 
sovereign community, the condition of whose existence is 
that it should be homogeneous. These separate interests 
can protect theInselves only by setting bounds to the po,ver 
of the majority; and to this the majority cannot be com- 
pelled, or consistently persuaded, to consent. It ,vould be 
a surrender of the direct authority of the people, and of the 
principle that in every political community authority must 
he C01l1mensurate with po,ver. 


" Infirma minoris 
Vox cedat Humeri, parvaque ill parte quicscat." 


"La pluralité," says Pascal, "est la meilleure voie, j.Jarce- 
qu'elle est visible, et qu'elle a la force pour se faire obéir ; 
cependant c'est l'avis des moins habiles." The Ininority can 
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have no permanent security against the oppression of pre- 
ponderating numbers, or against the government which 
these numbers control, and the moment will inevitably come 
'v hen separation ,viII be preferred to sublnission. "\Vhen the 
classes ,vhich compose the Inajority and the minority are not 
defined ,vith local distinctness, but are mingled together 
throughout the country, the remedy is found in emigration; 
and it ,vas thus that many of the ancient J.\tlediterranean 
states, and SOlne of the chief American colonies, took their 
rise. But ,vhen the opposite interests are grouped together, 
so as to be separated not only politically but geographi- 
cally, there will ensue a territorial disruption of the state, 
developed ,vith a rapidity and certainty proportioned to the 
degree of local corporate organisation that exists in the COln- 
munity. It cannot, in the long-run, be prevented by the 
majority, ,vhich is made up of lnany future, contingent 
minorities, all secretly sympathising ,vith the seceders be- 
cause they foresee a similar danger for themselves, and 
unwilling to compel them to ren1ain, because they dread 
to perpetuate the tyranny of majorities. The strict prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty lllUSt therefore lead to the de- 
struction of the state that adopts it, unless it sacrifices 
itself by concession. 
The greatest of all modern republics has given the most 
complete example of the truth of this la\v. Thè dispute 
between absolute and limited po,ver, between centralisation 
and self-government, has been, like that between privilege 
and prerogative in England, the substance of the constitu- 
tional history of the TJ nited States. This is the argument 
,vhich confers on the ,vhole period that intervenes bct\veen 
the convention of 1787 and the election of }\IIr. Davis in 
1861 an almost epic unity. It is this problem that has 
supplied the impulse to the political progress of the IT nited 
States, that underlies all the great questions that have 
agitated the Union, and besto,vs on them all their consti- 
tutional importance. It has recurred in many forms, but 
on each occasion the solution has failed, and the decision 
has been avoided. Hence the American governlllent is 
justly termed a system of compromises, that is to say, an 
inconsistent system. It is not founded, like the old govern- 
ments of Europe, on tradition, nor on principles, like those 
,vhich have follo,ved the French Revolution; but on a series 
of mutual concessions, and momentary suspensions of ,val' 
between opposite principles, neither of which could prevail. 
Necessarily, as the country grew more populous, and the 
population more extended, as the various interests grew in 
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importance, and the various parties in internal strength, as 
ne,v regions, contrasting with each other in all things in 
which the influence of nature and the condition of society 
bear upon political life, ,vere formed into states, the conflict 
gre,v into vaster proportions and greater intensity, each 
opinion became more stubborn and unyielding, compromise 
was TI10re difficult, and the peril to the Union increased. 
Viewed in the light of recent events, the history of the 
Alnerican Republic is intelligible and singularly instructive. 
For the dissolution of the Union is no accidental or hasty or 
violent proceeding, but the normal and inevitable result of 
a long course of events, which trace their origin to the rise 
of the constitution itself. There ,ve find the germs of the 
disunion that have taken seventy years to ripen, the be- 
ginning of an antagonism which constantly asserted itself 
and could never be reconciled, until the differences widened 
i 11 to a breach. 
The convention ,vhich sat at Philadelphia in 1787, for 
the purpose of substituting a permanent constitution in the 
place of the confederacy, ,vhich had been formed to resist 
the arIns of England, but ,vhich had broken down in the 
first years of peace, was not a very numerous body, but it 
included the Inost elninent men of Atnerica. It is astound- 
ing to observe the political ,visdom, and still more the politi- 
cal foresight, which their deliberations exhibit. Franklin, 
indeed, appears to have been the only very foolish man 
among them, and his colleagues seeln to have been a,vare of 
it. 1Vashington presided, but he exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the assembly, in ,vhich there ,vere men ,vho far 
exceeded him in intellectual po,ver. Adams and Jefferson 
were in Europe, and the absence of the latter is conspicuous 
in the debates and in the rmnarkable work which issued 
from them. For it is a most striking thing that the vie,vs 
of pure denlocracy, ,vhich ,ve are accustomed to associate 
with American politics, ,vere ahnost entirely unrepresented in 
that convention. Far from being the product of a democratic 
revolution, and of an opposition to English institutions, the 
constitution of the United States ,vas the result of a po\verful 
reaction against democracy, and in favour of the traditions 
of the mother country. On this point nearly all the leadipg 
stateStnen were agreed, and no con tradiction ,vas given to 
such speeches as the foJlo,ving. l\Iadison said: " In all cases 
,,,here a majority are united by a common interest or passion, 
the rights of the Ininority are in danger. 'Yhat motives are to 
restrain them? A prudent regard to the maxim, that honesty 
is the best policy, is found by experience to be as little rc- 
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garded by bodies of Inen as by individuals. Respect for 
character is ahvays dilninished in pruportion to the number 
among ,vhom the blame or praise is to be divided. Con- 
science, the only relnaining tie, is kno,vn to be inadequate 
in individuals; in larðe numbers little is to be expected 
frOIn it.:'. 
]J r. Sherman opposeù the election by the people, "insist- 
ing that it ought to be by the State legislatures. The 
people immediately should have as little to do as may be 
about the government." 
l\Ir. Gerry said: "The evils we experience flo,v from the 
excess of den10cracy. The people do not ,vant virtue, but 
are the dupes of pretended patriots. . . . . He had been too 
republican heretofore: he ,vas still, ho,vever, republican, but 
had been taught by experience the danger of the levelling 
spirit." ]Jr. l\Iason "admitted that ,ve had been too demo- 
cratic, but was afraid ,ve should incautiously run into the 
opposite extreme." l\lr. Randolph observed" that the gene- 
ral object ",vas to provide a cure for the evils under ,vhich 
the IT nited States laboured; that, in tracing these evils to 
their origin, every man had founù it in the turbulence and 
follies of democracy: that some check, therefore, ,vas to he 
sought for against this tendency of our governments."t 
l\Ir. 'Vilson, speaking in ] 787, as if ,vith the experience of 
the seventy years that follo,ved, said, "Despotism comes on 
1nankilld in different shapes; sometimes in an executive, 
sometimes in a military one. Is there no danger of a legis- 
lative despotism? Theory and practice both proclaim it. 
If the legislative authority be not restrained, there can be 
neither liberty nor stability.".t "H(nvever the legislative 
power may be formed/I said Gouverneur l\Iorris, the most 
conservative man in the convention, "it ,viII, if disposed, be 
able to ruin the country:'
 
Still stronger was the language of Alexander Hamilton: 
" If government is in the hands of the few, they will tyran- 
nise over the many; if in the hands of the Inany, they ",viII 
tyrannise over the few. It ought to be in the hands of both, 
and they should be separated. This separation rnust be per- 
manent. Representation alone ,viII not do ; demagogues will 
generally prevail; and, if separated, they ,viII need a mutual 
check. 
rhis check is a monarch. . . . The monarch must 
have proportional strength. He ought to be hereditary, and 
to have so much po\ver that it will not be his interest to 
risk much to acquire more. . . . Those \vho mean to form a 


* 
Iadison's Reports, 162. 
t Ibid. 196. 


t Ibid. 135, 138. 

 Ibid. 433. 
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solid republican government ought to proceed to the confines 
of another government. . . . But if ,ve incline too much 
to democracy, we shall soon shoot into a monarchy."* "He 
acknowledged himself not to think favourably of repub- 
lican government, but addressed his ren1arks to those ,vho 
did think favourably of it, in order to prevail on theln to 
tone their government as high as possible."t Soon after, 
in the N e\v York convention, for the adoption of the con- 
stitution, he said, "It has been observed that a pure de- 
mocracy, if it were practicable, would be the most perfect 
government. Experience has proved that no position in 
politics is more false than this. The ancient democracies, 
in which the people themselves deliberated, never possessed 
one feature of good government. Their very character 'vas 
tyranny."t 
Hamilton's opinions were in favour of monarchy, though 
he despaired of introducing it into America. lIe constantly 
held up the British constitution as the only guide and model; 
and Jefferson has recorded his conversations, which sho,v 
how strong his convictions ,vere. Adams had said that the 
English governlTIellt might, if reformed, be made excellent; 
I-Iamilton paused and said: " Purge it of its corruption, and 
give to its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
,vould become an impracticable govern]nent; as it stands at 
present, ,vith all its supposed defects, it is the most perfect 
government ,vhich ever existed.'"' And on another occasion 
he declared to Jefferson, " I o'vn it is my own opinion . . . . 
that the present government is not that ,vhich ,viII answer 
the ends of society, by giving stability and protection to its 
rights; and that it ,vill probably be found expedient to go 
into the British form."
 
In his great speech on the constitution, he spoke with 
equal decision: "He had no scruple in declaring, supported 
as he 'vas by the opinion of so many of the ,vise and good, 
that the British government was the best in the ,vorId, and 
that he doubted much ,vhether any thing short of it would 
do in America. . . . . As to the executive, it seemed to be 
admitted that no good one could be established on republican 
principles. Was not this giving up the merits of the ques- 
tion? for can there be a good government ,vithout a good 
executive? The English lTIodel ,vas the only good one on this 
subject. . . . . We ought to go as far, in order to attain sta- 
bilit): and permanency, as republican principles will admit."1! 


"'Hamilton's 'Yorks, ii. 413-417. t :l\Iadison's Reports, 244. 
t Hamilton's 'Yorks, ii. 440. 9 Rayner's Life of Jefferson, 268, 26U. 
II :\Iadison's Reports, 202. 
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l\Ir. Dickinson" ,vished the Senate to consist of the most 
distinguished characters,-distinguished for their rank in life 
and their ,veight of property, and bearing as strong a like- 
ness to the British IIouse of Lords as possible."* 

Ir. Pinckney, of South Carolina, said, "
Iuch has been 
said of the constitution of Great Britain. I ,vill confess that 
I believe it to be the best constitution in existence; hut, at 
the saIne tiTne, I am confident it is one that ,vill not or 
cannot be introduced into this country for many centuries.:'t 
The question on ,vhich the founders of the constitution 
really differed, and ,vhich has ever since divided, and at last 
dissolved the U nioI1, ,vas to deter1l1ine ho,v far the rights of 
the States were merged in the federal power, and ho,v far 
they retained their independence. The problem arose chiefly 
upon the mode in ,vhich the central Congress was to be 
elected. If the people voted by nU1l1bers or by electoral 
districts, the less populous States nUlst entirely disappear. 
If the States, and not the population, were represented, the 
necessary unity could never be obtained, and all the evils of 
the old confederation would be perpetuated. "The knot," 
,vrote l\Iadison in 1831, "felt as the Gordian one, ,vas the 
question bet'veen the larger and the smaller States, on the 
rule of voting." 
There ,vas a general apprehension on the part of the 
smaller States that they ,vould be reduced to subjection by 
the rest. N at that any great specific differences separated 
the different States; for though the questions of the regula- 
tion of COlnmerce and of slavery after,vards renewed the dis- 
pute, yet interests .were so different from what they have since 
Lecome, and so differently distributed, that there is little 
analogy, excepting in principle, ,vith later contests; what 
,vas then a dispute on a general principle, has since been 
envenolned Ly the great interests and great passions ,vhich 
have become involved in it South Carolina, which at that 
time looked forward to a rapid increase by immigration, 
took part ,vith the large States on behalf of the central 
po,ver; and Charles Pinckney presented a plan of a con- 
stitution ,vhich nearly resembled that ,vhich 'vas ultilnately 
adopted. The chief subject of discussion ,vas the Virginia 
plan, presented by Edrnund Randolph, in opposition to 
,vhich the s1l1all State of New Jersey introduced another 
plan founded on the centrifugal or State-rights principle. 
The object of this party ,vas to confirm the sovereignty of 
the several States, and to surrender as little as possible to 
the federal government. This feeling ,vas expressed by }\tIre 
'" !\Iadison's Reports, 106. t Ibid. 
34. 
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Bedford: "Is there no difference of in terests, no ri valship of 
commerce, of Juan ufactures? Will not these large States 
crush the small ones, ,vhenever they stand in the way of their 
ambitions or interested vie,vs ?"* 
" The State legislatures," said Colonell\Iason, "ought to 
have some means of defending themselves against encroach- 
ments of the national governll1ent. In every other depart- 
ment we have studiously endeavoured to provide for its 
self-defence. Shall ,ve leave the States alone unprovided 
with means for this purpose ?"t 
These speakers may have been good or bad politicians, 
they ,vere certainly good prophets. They ,vere nearly ba- 
lanced in numbers, and surpassed in ability, by the central- 
ising party Madison, at that time under the po,verful 
influence of Hamilton, and a federalist, but who after,vards 
was carried by Jefferson into the democratic camp, occupied 
an uncertain intermediate position. A note preserved in 
1Vashington's handwritin
 records: "l\Ir. l\Iadison thinks an 
individual independence of the States utterly irreconcilable 
with their ag
regate sovereignty, and that a consolidation of 
the whole into one sitnple republic ,vould be as inexpedient 
as it is unattainable."t 
In convention he said: "Any government fqr the IT nited 
States formed on the supposed practicability of using force 
against the unconstitutional proceedings of the States, ,vould 
prove as visionary and fallacious as the government of Con- 
gress."
 
The consistent Federalists ,vent farther: "Too n1uch 
attachment," said l\Ir. Read, "is betrayed to the State govern- 
ments. 'Ve must look beyond their continuance; a national 
governn1ent must soon, of necessity, s,vallo,v them all up. "II 
Tw'o years before the meeting of the convention, in 1785, 
Jay, the very type of a federalist, wTote: "It is IllY first 
wish to see the IT nited States assume and merit the character 
of one great nation, ,vhose territory is divided into different 
States merely for more convenient government." 
Alexander Hamilton ,vent further than all his collea!!ues. 
lIe had taken no part in the early debates, when he bro
ght 
forward an elaborate plan of his own; the most charac- 
teristic features of ,vhich are, that the State governments are 
to be altogether superseded; their governors to be appointed 
by the general government, with a veto on all State laws, 
and the president is to hold office on good behaviour. An 
executive, elected for life, but personally responsible, made the 
* Madison's Reports, 173. t lb. 170. 
t 'Villiams's Statesman's l\fanual, 268. * Reports, 171. II Ibid. 163. 
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nearest possible approach to an elective monarchy; and it 
,vas ,vith a view to this all but monarchical constitution that 
he designed to destroy the independence of the States. This 
schelne ,vas not adopted as the basis of discussion. "He has 
been praised," said )Ir. Johnson, "by all, but supported by . 
none." HaITIilton's speech is very imperfectly report.ed, but 
his own sketch, the notes froln which he spoke, are pre- 
served, and outweigh, in depth and in originality of thought, 
all that 've have ever heard or read of American oratory. 
He left Philadelphia shortly after, and continued absent 
lllany weeks; but there can be no doubt that the spirit of 
his speech greatly influenced the subsequent deliberations. 
" lIe 'vas convinced," he said, "that no amendment of the 
confederation, leaving the States in possession of their sove- 
reignty, could answer the purpose. . . . . The general po,ver, 
whatever be its form, if it preserves itself, must swallow up 
the State po,vers. . . . . They are not necessary for any of the 
great purposes of commerce, revenue, or agriculture. Sub- 
ordinate authorities, he was aware, would be necessary. 
There must be distinct tribunals; corporations for local 
purposes. . . . . By an abolition of the States, he n1eant that 
no boundary could be dra,vn bet,veen the national and State 
legislatures; that the fonner n1ust therefore have indefinite 
authority. If it ,vere limited at all, the rivalship of the 
States ,vould gradually subvert it. . . . . As States, he thought 
they ought to be abolished. But he admitted the necessity 
of leaving in them subordinate jurisdictions."* 
This policy could be justified only on the presumption that 
\vhen all State authorities should disappear before a great 
central power, the democratic principles, against ,vhich the 
founders of the constitution ,vere contending, would be en- 
tirely overcome. But in this Hamilton's hopes 'vere not 
fulfilled. The democratic principles acquired new force, the 
spirit of the convention did not long survive, and then a 
strong federal authority became the greatest of all dangers 
to the opinions and institutions ,vhich he advocated. It be- 
can1e the instrUlTIent of the popular will instead of its bar- 
rier; the organ of arbitrary power instead of a security 
against it. There ,vas a fundamental error and contradiction 
iñ HaITIilton's system. The end at ,vhich he aimed ,vas the 
best, but he sought it by means radically ,vrong, and neces- 
sarily ruinous to the cause they ,vere meant to serve. In 
order to give to the Union the best government it could 
enjoy, it was necessary to destroy, or rather to ignore, the 
existing authorities. The people ,vas compelled to return to 
· :Madison's Reports, 201, 212. 
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a political state of nature, irrespective of the governments it 
already possessed, and to assume to itself po,vers of which 
there ,vere constituted administrators. No adaptation of 
existing facts to the ideal ,vas possible. They required to be 
entirely sacrificed to the new design. All political rights, 
authorities, and po,vers must be restored to the masses, before 
such a schenle could be carried into effect. For the most 
conservative and anti-democratic government the most revo- 
lutionary basis ,vas sought. These objections ,vere urged 
against all plans inconsistent ,vith the independence of the 
several States by IJuther :\Iartin, Attorney General for J\Iary- 
Ian d. 
"He conceived," he said, "that the people of the States, 
having already vested their po,vers in their respective legis- 
latures, could not resume theln ,vithout a dissolution of their 
governnlents. . . . . To resort to the citizens at large for their 
sanction to a ne,v government., will be thro,ving them back 
into a state of nature; the dissolution of the State govern- 
ments is involved in the nature of the process ;-the people 
have no right to do this without the consent of those to 
whom they have delegated their po,ver for State purposes."* 
And in his report to the convention of J\Iaryland of the 
proceedings out of ,vhich the constitution arose, he saiù: 
"If we, contrary to the purpose for which 've ,vere intrusted, 
considering ourselves as master-builders, too proud to amend 
our original government, should demolish it entirely, and 
erect a ne\v systenl of our own, a short time rnight sho,v the 
ne,v system as defective as the old, perhaps more so. Should 
a convention be found necessary again, if the Inembcrs 
thereot: acting upon the saIne principles, instead of alnend- 
ing and correcting its defects, should demolish that entirely, 
and bring forward a third systeln, that also might soon be 
found no better than either of the fornler; and thus ,ve 
might ahvays remain young in government, and always 
suffering the inconveniences of an incorrect imperfect sys- 
tem."t 
It is very remarkable that, ,vhile the Federalists, headed 
by Hamilton anù l\Iadison, advocated, for the soundest and 
,visest object, opinions ,vhich have since been fatal to the 
IT nion, by furnishing the democratic party ,vith an irresisti- 
ble instrulnent, and consequently an irresistible ternptation, 
l\Iartin supported a policy in reality far more conservative, 
although his opinions ,vere nlore revolutionary, and although 
he quoted as political authorities ,vriters such as Price and 
Priestley. The controversy, although identical in substance 
· 
Iadison's Reports, 218, 248. t Elliot's Dchates, i. 350. 
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,vith that which has at last destroyed the IT nion, ,vas so 
different in fornI, and consequently in its bearings, that the 
position of the contending parties became inverted as their 
interests or their principles predominated. The result of 
this great constitutional debate ,vas, that the States ,vere 
represented as units in the Senate, and the people according 
to numbers in the 1I0use. This ,vas the first of the three 
great compromises. The others were the la,vs by ,vhich the 
regulation of cornmerce was made over to the central po,ver, 
and the slave-trade ,vas tolerated for only twenty years. 
On these t,vo questions, the regulation of comnlerce and the 
extension of slavery, the interests after,vards gre,v more 
divided, and it is by them that the preservation of the 
IT nion has been constantly called in question. This ,vas 
not felt at first, ,vhen Jay ,vrote "that Providence has been 
pleased to give this one connected country to one united 
people; a people descended froin the saIne ancestors, speak- 
ing the same language, professing the same religion, at- 
tached to the saIne principles of government, very sÍlnilar 
in their manners and customs."* The weakening of all 
these bonds of union gradually brought on the calamities 
which are described by 
Iadison in another number of the 
same publication: "A landed interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a Il1crcal1tile interest, a moneyed interest, ,vith 
many lesser interests, gro,v up of necessity in civilised 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actuated by 
different sentÏInents and views. The regulation of these 
various and interfering interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation, and involves the spirit of party and 
faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of the 
governnlent. . . . , . 1Vhen a majority is included in a fac- 
tion, the form of popular government enables it to sacrifice 
to its ruling passion or interest both the public good and 
the rights of other citizens. . . . . . It is of great importance 
in a republic not only to guarù the society against the 
oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part of the society 
against the injustice of the other part. Different interests 
necessarily exist in different classes of citizens. If a majority 
be united by common interests, the rights of the l11inority 
will be insecure. There are but two methods of providing 
against this evil: the one by creating a ,viII in the COln- 
munity independent of the majority, that is, of the society 
itself; the other, by comprehending in the society so Inany 
separate descriptions of citizens as ,viII render one unj ust 
combination of a nlajority of the whole very improbable, if 
... Federalist
 2. 
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not Ï1npracticable. . . . . In a free government the security 
for civil rights must be the same as that for religious rights. 
It consists, in the one case, in the multiplicity of interests, 
and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.". That 
Iadison 
should have given so absurd a reason for security in the 
ne,v constitution, can be eXplained only by the fact that he 
was ,vriting to recommend it as it ,vas, and had to make 
the best of his case. It had been I-Iamilton's earnest en- 
deavour to establish that security for right ,vhich l\Iadison 
considers peculiar to monarchy, an authority ,vhich should 
not be the organ of the Inajority "'Tis essential there 
should be a permanent ,viII in a cotnmunity. . . . . The 
principle chiefly intended to be established is this, that 
there must be a permanent will. . . . . There ought to be a 
principle in government capable of resisting the popular 
current. "t 
This is precisely what Judge Story means when he 
says: "I would say in a repuhlican government the funda- 
mental truth, that the lninority have indisputable and in- 
alienable rights; that the majority are not every thing, and 
the minority nothing; that the people may not do what 
they please." 
\Yehster thought the saIne, but he took a sanguine vie,v 
of actual facts when he said: "It is another principle, 
equally true and certain, and, according to Iny judgment of 
thing8, equally important, that the people often limit them- 
selves. They set bounds to their own po,ver. They have 
chosen to secure the institutions ,vhich they establish against 
the sudden inlPulses of lnere majorities."t 
Channing 'vas nearer the truth ,vhen he wrote: "The 
doctrine that the Inajority ought to govern passes with the 
multitude as an intuition, and they have never thought ho,v 
far it is to be modified in practice, and ho,v far the applica- 
tion of it ought to be controlled hy other principles."
 
In reality, the total absence of a provision of this kind, 
which should raise up a la,v above the arbitrary ,vill of the 
people, and prevent it from being sovereign, led the greatest 
of the statesmen ,vho sat in the convention to despair of the 
success and permanence of their ,vork. Jefferson informs 
us that it ,vas so ,vith \Vashington: "\V ashington had not 
a firm confidence in the durability of our governrnent. 
'Vashington was influenced by the belief that we must at 
length end in something like a British constitution." 
Hamilton, who by his ,vritings contributed more than 
any other man to the adoption of the constitution, declared 
· Federalist, 10,51. t 'Yorks, ü. 414, 415. 
 'Vorks, vi. 225. 
 l\femoir, 417. 
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in the convention that" no man's ideas were more remote 
froln the plan than his o,vn," and he explained what he 
thought of the kind of security that had been obtained: 
"Gentlelnen say that ,ve need to be rescued from the de- 
mocracy. But ,vhat the means proposed 
 A democratic 
Asselnbly is to be checked by a delnocratic Senate, and both 
these by a democratic chief magistrate.". 
"A large and ,vell-organised republic," he said, "can 
scarcely lose its liberty from any other cause than that of 
anarchy, to which a contempt of the laws is the high-road. 
. . . . . A sacred respect for the constitutional law is the 
vital principle, the sustaining energy of a free government. 
. . . . . The instruments by ,vhich it must act are either 
the authority of the la,vs, or force. If the first be destroyed, 
the last must be substituted; and ,vhere this becomes the 
ordinary instrulnent of government, there is an end to 
liberty."t . 
His anticipations may be gathered from the follo,ving 
passages: "A good administration wiU conciliate the con- 
fidence and affection of the people, and perhaps enable the 
governrnent to acquire more consistency than the proposed 
constitution seelns to pron1Ïse for so great a country. It 
may then triumph altogether over the State governlllents, 
and reduce theln to an entire subordination, dividing the 
larger States into SlllaUer districts. . . . . If this should not 
be the case, in the course of a fe,v years it is probable that 
the contests about the boundaries of po"Ter between the 
particular governlnents and the general governlnent, and the 
momenturn of the larger States in such contests, ,vill pro- 
duce a dissolution of the IT nion. This, after all, seems to 
be the n10st likely result. . . . . . The probable evil is, that 
the general government ,vill be too dependent on the State 
legislatures, too 11luch governed by their prejudices, and too 
obsequious to their hUlnours; that the States, ,vith every 
power in their hands, will make encroachments on the 
national authority, till the IT nion is weakened and dis- 
sol ved."t 
The result has justified the fears of Hamilton, and the 
course of events has been that .which he predicted. De- 
mocratic opinions, which he had so earnestly combated, 
gained ground rapidly during the French revolutionary 
period. Jefferson, who, even at the time of the declaration 
of independence, which ,vas his ,york, entertained views 
resembling those of Rousseau and Paine, and sought the 
source of freedoln in the abstract rights of man, returned 
... 'Yorks, ii. 415. t Ibid. vii. 164. t ILiù. ii. 421, 450. 
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from France with his mind full of the doctrines of equality 
and popular sovereignty. By the defeat of Adams in the 
contest for the presidency, he carried these principles to 
power, and altered the nature of the American government. 
As the Federalists interpreted and administered the con- 
stitution, under 'Vashington and Adams, the executive ,va8, 
,vhat Hamilton intended it to be, supreme in great measure 
over the popular ,vine Against this predominance the State 
legislatures \vere the only counterpoise, and accordingly the 
democratic party, ,vhich ,vas the creature of Jefferson, 
vehemently defended their rights as a means of giving pow'er 
to the people. In apparent contradiction, but in real accord- 
ance with this, and upon the same theory of the direct 
sovereignty of the people, Jefferson, when he was elected 
president, denied the right of the States to control the action 
of the executive. Regarding the President as the repre- 
sentative and agent of a power wholly arbitrary, he adlnitted 
no limits to its exercise. He held himself bound to obey 
the popular ,vill even against his own opinions, and to allo,v 
of no resistance to it.. lIe acted as the helpless tool of the 
majority, and the absolute ruler of the minority, as endo,ved 
,vith despotic power, Lut without free-will. 
It is of this principle of the revolution that Tocqueville 
says: "Les gouvernements qu'elle a fondés sont plus fragiles, 
il est vrai, lTIais cent fois plus puissants qu'aucun de ceux 
qu'elle a renversés; fragiles et puissants par les mélnes 
causes."* 
Hence Jefferson's determined aversion to every authority 
,vhich could oppose or restrain the will of the sovereign 
people, especially to the State legislatures and to the 
judiciary. Speaking of an occasion in ,vhich the judges 
had acted ,vith independence, Hildreth says: "J efferson 
,vas not a little vexed at this proceeding, ,vhich served, 
indeed, to confirm his strong prejudices against judges and 
courts. To him, indeed, they ,vere doubly objects of hatred, 
as instruments of tyranny in the hands of the Federalists, 
and as obstacles to himself in exercises of po,ver. "t 
His vie,vs of governn1ent are contained in a paper ,vhich 
is printed in Rayner's life of hiln, p. 378: "Governments 
are republican only in proportion as they emLody the will 
of their people, and execute it. . . . . . Each generation is 
as independent of the one preceding as that ,vas of all ,vhich 
had gone before. It has, then, like them, a right to choose 
for itself the form of government it believes most promotive 
'" L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution, p. 13. 
t History of the United States, vi. 70. 
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of its own happiness . . . . . it is for the peace and good of 
Inankind, that a solelnn opportunity of doing this, every 
nineteen or twenty years, should be provided by the con- 
stitution. . . . . The dead have no rights. . . . . This cor- 
poreal globe and every thing upon it belong to its present 
corporeal inhabitants during their generation. . . . . l
hat 
nlajority, then, has a right to depute representatives to a 
convention, and to rnake the constitution ,vhich they think 
,viII be best for themselves. . . . . Independence can be 
trusted nowhere but ,vith the people in mass." 'Vith these 
doctrines Jefferson subverted the republicanisrn of America, 
and consequently the Repuhlic itself. 
Hildreth describes as folLnvs the contest bet,veen the 
t,vo systems, at the tiTne of the accession of Jefferson to 
p<Hver, in 1801: "Froln the first moment that party lines 
had been distinctly dra,vn, the opposition had possessed a 
numerical majority, against ,vhich nothing but the superior 
energy, intelligence, and practical skill of the Federalists, 
backed by the great and venerable name and towering in- 
fluence of 'Vashington, had enabled them to Inaintain for 
eight years past an arduous and doubtful struggle. The 
Federal party, ,vith "\Vashington and Han1Îlton at its head, 
represented the experience, the prudence, the practical 
wisdom, the discipline, the conservative reason and instincts 
of the country. The opposition, headed by Jefferson, ex- 
pressed its hopes, wishes, theories, many of them enthusiastic 
and irnpracticable, more especially its passions, its sym- 
pathies and antipathies, its impatience of restraint. The 
Federalists had their strength in those narro,v districts ,vhere 
a concentrated population had produced and contributed to 
maintain that complexity of institutions, and that reverence 
for social order, ,vhich, in proportion as men are brought 
into contiguity, become Inore absolutely necessaries of ex- 
istence. The ultra-democratical ideas of the opposition 
prevailed in all that Inore extensive region in ,vhich the 
dispersion of population, and the despotic authority vested 
in individuals over families of slaves, kept society in a state 
of immaturity.". 
IT pon the principle that the n1ajority have no duties, 
and the minority no rights, that it is lawful to do ,vhatever 
it is possible to do, measures ,vere to be expected ,vhich 
,vould oppress most tyrannically the rights and interests of 
portions of the IT nion, for ,vhom there 'vas no security and 
no redress. The apprehension ,vas so great among the 
Federalists, that IIaInilton 'vrote in 180
: "1.'he ill opinion 
.. History of the United States, v. 414. 
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of Jefferson, and jealousy of the ambition of Virginia, is no 
inconsiderable prop of good principles in that country (N e,v 
England). But these causes are leading to an opinion, that 
a dislnembern1ent of the Union is expedient."
 
Jefferson had given the example of such threats, and 
o,ved his election to them during his contest for the pre- 
sidency ,vith Colonel Burr. He ,vrote to Monroe, 15 Febru- 
ary 1801: "If they could have been permitted to pass a 
law for putting the government into the hands of an officer, 
they ,vould certainly have prevented an election. But we 
thought it. best to declare openly and firnlly, one and all, 
that the day such an act passed the middle States ,vould 
arm, and that no such usurpation, even for a single day, 
should be submitted to." 
Shortly after,vards a conjuncture arose in which Jefferson 
put his principles into practice in such a ,yay as greatly to 
increase the alarm of the North-Eastern States. In conse- 
quence of Napoleon's Berlin decree and of the British orders 
in council, he determined to lay an embargo on all American 
vessels. lIe sent a pressing message to Congress, and the 
Senate passed the measure after a four hours' debate ,vith 
closed doors. J n the House the debate ,vas also secret, but 
it lasted several days, and ,vas often prolonged far into the 
night, in the hope of obtaining a division. The Bill was 
passed Decernber 22, 1807. The public had no voice in the 
matter; those ,vhom the measure touched n10st nearly were 
taken by surprise, and a conspicuous example was given of 
secrecy and prolnptit.ude in a species of government ,vhich is 
not commonly remarkable for these qualities. 
The embargo 'vas a heavy blo,v to the ship-o,vnil1g 
states of N e,v England. The others ,vere less affected by it. 
"The natural situation of this country," says Hamilton, 
" seems to divide its interests into different classes. There 
are navigating and non-navigating States. The Northern 
are properly the navigating states; the Southern appear to 
possess neither the n1eans nor the 
pirit of navigation. This 
difference in situation naturally produces a dissimilarity of 
interests and views respecting foreign commerce."t 
Accordingly the la,v ,vas received in those States ,vith a 
storm of indignation. Quincy, of 
Iassachusetts, declared 
in the IIouse: "It ,vould be as unreasonable to undertake 
to stop the rivers from running into the sea, as to keep the 
people of N e,v England from the ocean. They did not 
believe in the constitutionality of any such law. He might 
be told that the courts had already settled that question. 
'" \V orks, vii. 852. t Ibid. ii. 433. 
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But it ,vas one thing to decide a question before a court of 
hnv, and another to decide it before the people."* 
Even in a juridical point of vie,v the right to make such 
a la,v ,vas very doubtful. Story, ,vho first took part in 
public affairs on this occasion, says: "I have ever con- 
sidered the embargo a measure ,vhich \vent to the extreme 
limit of constructive po,ver under the constitution. It stands 
upon the extrelne verge of the constitution."t 
The doctrine of State-rights, or nullification, \vhich 
after\vards became so prolninent in the hands of the South- 
ern party, \vas distinctly enunciated on behalf of the North 
on this occasion. Governor Trlunbull, of Connecticut, SUln- 
rnoned the legislature to meet., and in his opening address to 
thenl he took the ground that, on great elnergencies, when 
the national legislature had been led to overstep its con- 
stitutional power, it becalne the right and duty of the State 
legislatures "to interpose their protecting shield between the 
rights and liberties of the people, and the assumed po\ver of 
the general government."t 
They ,vent further, and prepared to secede from the 
Union, and thus gave the example which has been followed, 
on exactly analogous grounds, by the opposite party. Ran- 
dolph ,yarned the administration that they \vere treading 
fast in the fatal footsteps of Lord North,
 
John Quincy Adams declared in Congress that there was 
a detennination to secede. "He urged that a continuance 
of the embargo much longer ,vould certainly be met by forc- 
ible resistance, supported by -the legislature, and probably 
hy the judiciary of the State. . . . . Their object \yas, and 
had been for several years, a dissolution of the Union, and 
the estaLlishment of a separate confederation." Twenty 
years later, \vhen Adams was President, the truth of this 
statement was impugned. At that time the tables had 
been turned, and the South was denying the right of Con- 
gress to legislate for the exclusive benefit of the N orth- 
Eastern States, \vhilst these \vere vigorously anù profitably 
supporting the federal authorities. It was important that 
they should not be convicted out of their own mouths, and 
that the doctrine they \vere opposing should not be shown 
to have been inaugurated by themselves. Adams therefore 
puhlished a statement, October 2], 1828, reiterating his 
original declaration. "The people were constantly insti- 
gated to forcible resistance against it, and juries after juries 
acquitted the violators of it, upon the ground that it was 
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unconstitutional, assumed in the face of a solemn decision of 
the district court of the United States. A separation of the 
Union was openly stilllulated in the public prints, and a 
convention of delegates of the N e\v-England States, to rneet 
at N e\v IIaven, ,vas intended and proposed." That this ,vas 
true is proved by the lett.ers of Story, written at the time. 
" I "Tas well satisfied," he says, "that such a course would not 
and could not be borne by N e\v England, and \vonld bring 
on a direct rebellion. . . . . The stories here of rebellion in 
l\Iassacl1usetts are continually circulating. l\Iy o'vn impres- 
sions are, that the Junto would a\vaken it, if they dared; 
but it will not do... . . A division of the States has been 
meditated, but I suspect that the public pulse \vas not suffi- 
ciently inflamed. . . . . I an1 sorry to perceive the spirit of 
disaffection in l\Iassachusetts increasing to so high a degree; 
and I fear that it is stimulated by a desire, in a very few 
ambitious Inen, to dissolve the IT nion. . . . . I have 111Y fears 
,vhen I perceive that the public prints openly advocate a 
resort to anllS to s\veep a\vay the present elnbarraSS111ents 
of commerce."* 
It 'vas chiefly due to the influence of Story that the 
embargo was at length ren1oved, ,vith great reluctance and 
disgust on the part of the President. "I ascribe all this," 
he says, "to one pseudo-republican, Story."t On ,vhich 
Story, \vho was justly proud of his achievement, remarks, 
" Pseudo-republican of course I lllust be, as everyone \vas, 
in }Ir. Jefferson's opinion, who dared to venture upon a 
doubt of his infallibility."t In reality Jefferson meant that 
a man was not a republican who made the interests of the 
minority prevail against the wish of the Inajority. His 
enthusiastic admirer, Professor Tucker, describes very justly 
and openly his policy in this affair. " If his perseverance in 
the embargo policy so long, against the \vishes and interests 
of New England, and the mercantile comlllunity generally, 
may seem to afford some contradiction to the self-denying 
merit here claimed, the ans,ver is, that he therein fulfilled 
the wishes of a large majority of the people. . . . . A portion 
of the community here suffered an evil necessarily incident 
to the great merit of a republican government, that t.he \vill 
of the majority IllUst prevail."
 
We have seen that in the case of the embargo, as soon 
as this democratic theory ,vas acted upon, it called up a cor- 
responding claim of the right of the lllinority to secede, and 
that the democratic principle was forced to yield. But 
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secession ,vas not a theory of the constitution, but a remedy 
against a vicious theory of the constitution. A sounder 
theory ,vould have avoided the absolutism of the democrats 
and the necessity for secession. The next great controversy 
,vas fought upon this ground. It exhibits an attempt to set 
up a la 'v against the arbitrary will of the goverUlnent, and 
to escape the tyranny of the Inajority, and the remedy, which 
,vas ,vorse than the disease. An ideal of this kind had 
already been sketched by Halnilton. "
rhis balance be- 
t,veen the national and state governments ought to be d,velt 
on with peculiar attention, as it is of the utInost importance. 
It forms a double security to the people. If one encroaches 
on their rights, they ,vill find a po,verful protection in the 
other. Indeed: they win both be prevented froln overpass- 
ing their constitutional limits, by a certain rivalship ,vhich 
will ever subsist between theln.". This ,vas also what 
Ir. 
Dickinson looked for,vard to ,vhen he said in the Conven- 
tion of 1787: "One source of stability is the double branch 
of the legislature. The division of the country into distinct 
States fonns the other principal source of stability."t 
The "Tar ,vith England, and the long suspension of com- 
Inerce which preceded it, laid the foundations of a manufac- 
turing interest in the United States. ]'Ianufactories began 
to spring up in Pennsylvania, and Inore slowly in N e,v Eng- 
land. In 1816 a tariff ,vas introduced, bearing a slightly 
protective character, as it was necessary to accommodate the 
,var prohibitions to peaceful tilnes. It ,vas rather intended 
to facilitate the period of transition than to protect the 
new industry; and that interest was still so feeble, and so 
little affected by the tariff, that 1Vebster, ,vho was already a 
representative of }Iassachusetts in Congress, voted against 
it. It ,vas carried by the coalition of Clay ,vith the South- 
Carolina statesmen, Lowndes and Calhoun, against whom 
this vote was afterwards a favourite ,veapon of attack. In 
the follo,ving years the increasing ilnportance of the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and the growth of manufactures, placed the 
Northern and Southern interests in a new position of great 
divergency. Hamilton had said long before: "The difference 
of property is already great amongst us. Commerce and 
industry ,viII still increase the disparity. Your government 
must meet this state of things, or combinations ,viII, in pro- 
cess of time, undermine your system."t 
The N e,v-England manufacturers ,vere a,vakened to the 
advantage of protection for their ,vares. In a Inemorial of 
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the merchants of Salem, written by Story in 1820, he says: 
" Nothing can be more obvious than that many of the manu- 
facturers and their friends are attempting, by fallacious 
statements, founded on an interested policy, or a misguided 
zeal, or very short-sighted views, to uproot SOITIe of the fun- 
dalnental principles of our revenue policy.. . . . If we are 
ul1,villing to receive foreign manufactures, we cannot rea- 
sonably suppose that foreign nations will receive our raw 
materials. . . . . 'Ve cannot force them to become buyers ,vhen 
they are not sellers, or to consume our cotton ,vhen they 
cannot pay the price in their own fabrics. 'Ve may compel 
them to use the cotton of the 'Vest Indies, or of the Brazils, 
or of the East Indies." About the same tilne, l\1Iay 20, 18
0, 
he ,vrites to Lord Sto,vell on the saIne subject: "'V e are 
beginning also to becolne a manufacturing nation; but I 
am not rnuch pleased, I am free to confess, ,vith the efforts 
made to give an artificial stimulus to these establislllnents 
in our country. . . . . The example of your great manufac- 
turing cities, apparently the seats of great vices, and great 
political fermentations, affords no very agreeable contempla- 
tion to the statesman or the patriot, or the friend ofliberty."* 
The Inanufacturers obtained a ne,v tariff in ] 824, another 
was carried by great Inajorities in 1828, and another in 1832 
by a majority of t,vo to one. It is the measure of 1828, 
,vhich raised the duties on an average to nearly fifty per 
cen t on the value of the Ï1nports, that possesses the greatest 
importance in a constitutional point of vie,v. "To it," says 
the biographer of 1\11'. Calhoun, "may be traced almost 
every important incident in our political history since that 
time, as far as our internal affairs are concerned."t At this 
time the interests of Korth and South ,vere perfectly dis- 
tinct. The South was teeming ,vith agricultural produce, 
for ,vhich there ,vas a great European demand; whilst the 
industry of the North, unable to cornpete ,vith European 
manufactures, tried to secure the nlonopoly of the home 
market. Unlike the course of the same controversy in 
I
ngland, the agriculturists (at least the cotton-gro,vers) de- 
sired free tracIe, because they ,vere exporters; the manufac- 
turers protection, because they could not n1eet competition. 
"The question," said Calhoun, "is in reality one bet,veen 
the exporting and non -exporting interests of the country." 
The exporting interest required the utrnost freedom of 
irnports, in order not to barter at a disadvantage. " He 
lî1Ust be ignorant of the :first principles of comlnerce, and 
the policy of Europe, particularly England, who does 
· Life, i. 385. - t Life of Calhoun, p. 34. 
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not see that it is ilnpossible to carryon a trade of such 
vast extent on any other basis than barter; and that 
if it ,vere not so carried on, it ,voulù not long be tole- 
rated. . . . . The last remains of our great and once flour- 
ishing agriculture must be annihilated in the conflict. In 
the first place, ,ve ,vill be thrown on the hOlne market, ,vhich 
. cannot consume a fourth of our products; and instead of 
supplying the ,vorld, as 've ,vould with a free trade, ,ve 
would be cOlnpelled to abandon the cultivation of three- 
fourths of what 've now raise, and recei vo for the residue 
,vhatever the n1anufacturers-,vho ,vould then have their 
policy consulnmated by the entire possession of our Inarket 
-might choose to give."'*' It seemed a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of lVlr. Lowndes, ,vho, in resisting the adoption of 
the constitution in South Carolina forty years before, de- 
clared, that" ,vhen this new constitution should be adopted, 
the sun of the Southern States ,vould set, never to rise 
again. . . . . The interest of the K orthern States ,vauld so 
predominate as to divest us of any pretensions to the title of 
a republic."t Cobbett, ,vho knew .LL\.lnerica better than any 
Englishn1an of that day, described, in his Political Register 
for 1833, the position of these hostile interests in a way 
'which is very lnuch to the point. " All these Southern and 
\Vestern States are, corlln1ercially speaking, closely connected 
,vith Birlllinghan1, Sheffield, 
Ianchester, and Leeds; . . . . they 
Ita ve no such connection with the Northern States, and there 
is no tie ,vhatsoever to bind them together, except that 
,vhich is of a mere political nature. . . . . 1lere is a natural 
division of interests, and of interests so powerful, too, as not 
to be counteracted by any thing that man can do. The 
heavy duties imposed by the Congress upon British Inanu- 
factured goods is neither more nor less than so lnany n1ÏI- 
lions a year taken from the Southern and \Vestern States, 
and given to the Northern States."t 
1Vhilst in England protection benefited one class of the 
population at the expense of another, in Anlerica it ,vas for 
the advantage of one part of the country at the expense of 
another. "Governillent," said Calhoun, "is to descend from 
its high appointed duty, and become the agent of a portion of 
the COllllllunity to extort, under the guise of protection, tribute 
from the rest of the comIllunity."
 
Where such a controversy is carried on between opposite 
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classes in the same State, the violence of factions may endanger 
the governl11ent, but they cannot divide the State. But the 
violence is much greater, the \vrong is more keenly felt, the 
lDeans of resistance are nlore legitilllate and constitutional, 
\v here the oppressed party is a sovereign State. 
The South had every reason to resist to the UÌl110st a 
measure \vhich ,vould be so injurious to them. It ,vas opposed 
to their political as ,veIl as to their financial interests. For 
the tari
 ,vhile it in1poverished them, enriched the govern- 
n1ent, and filled the treasury ,vith superfluous gold. N o'v 
the Southern statesmen were always opposed to the predo- 
minance of the central authority, especially since it lent itself 
to a policy by ,vhich they suffered. They had practical and 
theoretical objections to it. The increase of the revenue be- 
yond the orùinary ,vants of the government placed in its hands 
a tel11pting and dangerous instrument of influence. 
lean8 
must be devised for the disposal of these SUIllS, and the means 
adopted by the advocates of restriction ,vas the execution of 
public works, by which the people of the different States \vere 
bribed to favour the central power. A protective tariff there- 
fore, and internal improvement, \vere the chief points in the 
policy of the party ,vhich, headed by Henry Clay, sought to 
strengthen the Union at t.he expense of the States, and which 
the South opposed, as both hostile to their interests and as 
unconstitutional. "It would be in vain to atten1pt to con- 
ceal," 'v rote Calhoun of the tariffin 1831," that it has divided 
the country into two great geographical divisions, and arrayed 
theln ugainst each other, in opinion at lea:3t, if not interests 
also, on sonle of the most vital of political subjects-on its 
finance, its COlnn1erce, and its industry. . . . . Nor has the 
effect of this dangerous conflict ended here. It has not only 
divided the two sections on the ilnportant point already stated, 
but on the deeper and more dangerous questions, the consti- 
tutionality of a protective tari
 and the general principles 
and theory of the constitution itself: the stronger, in order 
to n1aintain their superiority, giving a construction to the 
instrument ,vhich the other believes would convert the general 
government into a consolidated irresponsible government, with 
the total destruction of liberty.". "On the great and vital 
point-the industry of the country, ,vhich comprehends ah110st 
every interest-the interest of the two great sections is op- 
posed. "\Ve ,vant free trade, they restrictions; ,ve ,vant 
n10derate taxes, frugality in the government, economy, ac- 
countability, and a rigid application of the public Inoney to 
the payment of the debt, and to the objects authorised by the 
· \V orks, vi. 77, 78. 
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constitution. In all these part.iculars, if \ve lllay judge by 
experience, their views of their interest are precisely the 
opposite."*" In 1828 he said of the protective systenl: "No 
system can be more efficient to rear up a nloneyed aristo- 
cracy;" wherein he is again supported by Cobbett, in the 
,vell-kno,vn saying, uttered five years later, concerning the 
United States: "It is there the aristocracy of nloney, the 
most damned of all aristocracies." South Carolina took the 
lead in resi
ting the introduction of the protective systeln, 
and being defeated by many votes on the question itsel
 took 
its stand on the constitutional right of each sovereign State to 
arrest by its veto any general legislation of a kind which 
,vould be injurious to its particular interests. " The country," 
said Calhoun, "is no,v lllore divided than in 1824, and then 
In ore than in 1816. The luajority nlay have increased, but 
the opposite sides are, beyond dispute, nlore deternlined and 
excited than at any preceding period. Forrnerly the system 
,vas resisted Inainly as inexpedient, but no\v as unconstitu- 
tional, unequal, unjust, and oppressive. Then relief was 
sought exclusively fronl the general government; but no,v 
111any, driven to despair, are raising their eyeR to the reserved 
sovereignty of the States as the only refuge."t Calhoun ,vas 
at that tilue Vice-President of the United States, and ,vithout 
a seat in Oongress. The defence of his theory of the consti- 
tution devolved therefore upon the senator from South Caro- 
lina, General I-Iayne; and a debate ensued betw.een Ilayne 
and 'Vebster, in January 1830, which is reckoned by AUle- 
ricans the 1l10st Inelnorable in the parlialnentary history of 
their country. Hayne declared that he did not contend for 
the mere right of revolution, but for the right of constitu- 
tional resistance; and in reply to 'Vebster's defence of the 
SUpreJlle power, he said: "l"'his I kno,v is a popular notion, 
and it is founded on the idea that as all the States are repre- 
sented here, nothing can prevail which is not in conforn1Ïty 
,vith the win of the lnajority; and it is supposed to be a 
republican lnaxinl, 'that the majority nlust govern.' . . . . If 
the will of a luajority of Congress is to be the suprenle Ia,v 
of the land, it is clear the constitution is a dead letter, and 
has utterly failed of the very object for which it 'vas designed 
-the protection of the rights of the minority. . . . . The 
,vhole difference between us consists in this-the gentlenlan 
,vould make force the only arbiter in all cases of collision 
between the States and the federal governlnent; I ,vould 
resort to a peaceful relnedy.":t 
l"'\vo years later 
Ir. Calhoun succeeded Hayne as senator 
11< 'Yorks, vi. 31. t Ibid. vi. 80. t Elliot's Debates, iv. 498. 
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for South Carolina, and the contest ,vas rene,ved. After the 
tariff of 1828 Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina, joined 
in the recognition of the principle of nullification. "Then the 
tariff of 1832 was carried, South Carolina announced that the 
levying of dues would be resisted in the State. Calhoun de- 
fended the nullifying ordinance in the Sen
te, and in speeches 
and ,vritings, with arguments ,vhich are the very perfection 
of political truth, and ,vhich COlllbille ,vith the realities of 
modern democracy the theory and the securities of n1ediæva] 
freedom. "l'he essence of liberty," he said, 
, comprehends 
the idea of responsible po,ver,-that those ,vho n1ake and 
execute the laws should be controlled by those on ,vhom 
they oIJerate,-that the governed should govern. . . . . . No 
governrnent based on the naked principle that the 111ajority 
ought to govern, ho\vever true the Inaxin1 in its proper sense, 
and under proper restrictions, can preserve its liberty even for 
a single generation. The history of all has been the sallle,- 
violence, injustice, and anarchy, succeeded by the govern- 
IHent of one, or a fe\v, under which the people seek refuge 
from the more oppressive despotism of the Hlany. . . . . . 
Stripped of all its covering, the naked question is, ,vhether 
ours is a federal or a consolidated governlnent; a constitu- 
tional or absolute one; a governlnent resting ultimately on 
the solid basis of the sovereignty of the States, or on the 
unrestrained will of a lllajority; a forB1 of government, as 
in an other unlinlited ones, in ,vhich injustice and violence 
and force 11lUst finally preyail. Let it never be forgotten 
that, ,vhere the majority rules ,vithout restriction, the lliinor- 
ity is the subject. . . . . . Nor is the right of f\uffrage more 
indispensable to enforce the responsibility of the rulers to the 
ruled, than a federal organisation to cornpel the parts to 
respect the rights of each other. It requires the united 
action of both to prevent the 3 buse of power and oppression, 
and to constitute really and truly a constitutional govern- 
ment. 1'0 supersede either is to convert it in fact, \vhatever 
Inay be its theory, into an absolute governrnent.". 
In his disquisition on government Calhoun has expounded 
his theory of a constitution in a nlanner so profound, and so 
extremely applicable to the politics of the present day, that 
,ve regret that we can only give a very feeble notion of the 
arguluent by the few extracts for ,vhich ,ve can nutke 1"'00111. 
" The powers which it is necessary for govenllllent to pos- 
sess, in order to repress violence and preserve order, cannot 
execute themselves. They nlust be achninistered by nlen in 
whom, like others, the individual are stronger than the social 
· Works, vi. 32, 33, 75. 
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feelings. And hence the powers vested in then1 to prcyent 
injustice and oppression on the part of others, ,viII, if left 
unguarded, be by theln converted into instrtullents to oppress 
the rest of the cOlllll1unity. That by which this is prevented, 
by ,vhatever nmne called, is what is meant by constitution, in 
its Inost comprehensive sense, ,vhen applied to governrnent. 
Having its origin in the saille principle of our nature, consti- 
tution starlds to government as government stands to society; 
and, as the end for which society is ordained would be defeated 
,vithout goverrllnent, so that for ,vhich governn1ent is ordained 
,vould, in a great lneasure, be defeated ,vithout constitution. 
. . . . Cûn
titution is the contrivance of nlan, while governnlent 
is of divine ordination. . . . . Power can only be re
isted by 
power, and tendency by tendency. . . . . I call the right of 
suffrage the indispensable and primary principle; for it would 
he a great and dangerous ulistake to suppose, as luany do, 
that it is of itself sufficient to forn1 constitutional govern- 
Inents. To this erroneous opinion 111ay be traced one of the 
causes ,vhy so fe,v atternpts to fOrIn constitutional govern- 
ments have succeeded; and ,vhy, of the fe,v ,vhich have, so 
small a nun1Ler have had duraLle existence. . . . . So far 
froln being of itself sufficient, - ho,vevcr well-guarded it 
Inight be, and however enlightened the people,-it would, 
unaided by other provisions, leave the governnlent as absolute 
as it would be in the hands of irresponsible rulers, and ,vith 
a tendency at least as strong to,vards oppression and abuse 
of its po,vers. . . . The process Inay be slo,v, and luuch tilHe 
l11ay be required before a compact, organised Inajority can be 
forlned; but forll1ed it will be in time, even ,vithout precon- 
cert or design, by the sure workings of that principle or con- 
stitution of our nature in which government itself originates. 
. . . . The dOlninant n1ajority, for the time, would have the 
salnc tendency to oppression and abuse of power which, 
without the right of suffrage, irresponsible rulers would have. 
No reason, indeed, can be assigned ,vhy the latter would 
abuse their power, ,vhich would not apply ,vith equal force to 
the fonller. . . . . The minority, for the time, ,viII be as lnuch 
the governed or subject porti
n as are the people in an aris- 
tocracy, or the subject in a 1110narchy. .. . . The duration or 
uncertainty of the tenure by which power is held cannot of 
itself counteract the tendency inherent in governll1ent to 
oppression and abuse of power. On the contrary, the very 
uncertainty of the tenure, conlbined with the violent party 
,varfare which nlust ever precede a change of parties under 
such governments, ,vould rather tend to increase than diJl1Ïnish 
the tendency to oppression. .. . . It is Inanifest that this 
provision Inust be of a character calculateù to prevent any 
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one interest, or COOl bination of interests, fronl using the 
I>owers of government to aggrandise itself at the expense of 
the others. . . . . This too can be accolnplished only in one 
,vay, and that is, by such an organism of the governnlent- 
and, if necessary for the purpose, of the cornmunity also-as 
,,,ill, by dividing and distributing the powers of governrnent, 
give to each division or interest, through its appropriate 
organ, either a concurrent voice in making and. executing 
the la\vs, or a veto on their execution. . . .. Such an organ- 
iSHl as this, cOlnbined with the right of suffrage, constitutes, 
in fact, the elernents of constitutional government. The one, 
by rendering those who 11lake and execute the la\vs respon
 
sible to those on who111 they operate, prevents the rulers froln 
oppressing the ruled; and the other, by making it ilnpossible 
for anyone interest or combination of interests, or class, or 
order, or portion of the community, to obtain exclusive con- 
trol, prevents anyone of thenl frolll oppressing the other. . . . 
I t is this negative power,-the power of preventing or arrest- 
ing the action of the governluent,-be it called by what ternl 
it nlay, veto, interposition, nullification, check, or balance 
of power,-which in f
lCt forms the constitution. . . . . It is, 
indeed, the negative power ,vhich makes the con
titution, 
and the positive which n1akes the governlllent. . . . . It fol- 
lows necessarily that where the nunlerical 111ajority has the 
sole control of the governillent, there can be no constitution; 
as constitution ilnplies linlitation or restriction; . . . . and 
hence, the llunlerical, unn1Íxed with the concurrent Inajority, 
necessarily forn1s in all cases absolute government. . . . . Con- 
stitutional governrllents, of whatever fornl, are, indeed, Illuch 
nlore similar to each other in their structure and character 
than they are, respectively, to the absolute governnlents even 
of their o\vn class; . . . . and hence the great and broad dis- 
tinction bebveen goverllrnents is,-not that of the one, the 
fe\v, or the nlany,-but of the constitutional and the absolute. 
. . . . Among the other advantages \vhich gOyernnlents of the 
concurrent have over those of the nunlerical majority,-and 
which strongly illustrates their nlore popular character,-is, 
that they adlnit, \vith safety, a ITIuch greater extension of the 
right of suffrage. It lnay be safely extended in such govern- 
ments to universal suffi
age, that is, to every nlale citizen of 
luature age, with few ordinary exceptions; but it cannot be so 
far extended in those of the nUlnerical majority, without placing 
thenl ultilllately under the control of the lllore ignorant and 
dependent portions of the comnlunity. For, as the COl1UllU- 
llity becomes populous, wealthy, refined, and highly civilised, 
the difference between the rich and the poor will becon:le 
Blore strongly luarkcd, and the nu:uber of the ignorant anù 
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dependent greater in proportion to the rest of the cOlumunity. 
. . . . The tendency of the concurrent government is to unite 
the community, let its interests be ever so diversified or op- 
posed; while that of the nun1erical is to divide it into two 
conflicting portions, let its interest be naturally ever so united 
a.nd identified. . . . . The nU111erical majority, by regarding 
the community as a unit, and having as such the sanle in- 
terests throughout all its parts, nlust, by its necessary opera- 
tion, divide it into two hostile parts, waging, under the fornlS 
of la,v, incessant hostilities against each other. . . . . To make 
equality of condition essential to liberty, \vould be to destroy 
liberty and progress. The reason is both that inequality of 
condition, while it is a necessary consequence of liberty, is 
at the sanle tilue indispensable to progress. . . . It is, indeed, 
this inequality of condition between the front and rear ranks, 
in the Inarch of progrc:3s, ,vhich gives so strong an iUlpul8e 
to the fornler to lnaintain their position, and to the latter to 
press forwarcl into their files. This gives to progress its 
greatest ill1pulse. . . .. These great and dangerous errors 
have their origin in the prevalent opinion, that all men are 
born free and equal, than which nothing can be more un- 
founded and false. . . . . . In an absolute dClnocracy party 
conflicts bet,veen the majority and n1Ïnority . . . . can hardly 
ever tern1Înate in conlpronlise. The object of the opposing 
luinority is to expel the lnajority from power, and of the 111a- 
jority to nlaintain their hold upon it. It is on both sides a 
I:'truggle for the whule; a struggle that must determine ,yhich 
shall be the governing and ,vhich the subject party. . . . . 
Hence, an10ng other reasons, aristocracies and monarchies 
lnore readily assume the constitutional form than absolute 
popular governmen ts. '">Vf 
This was written in the last years of Calhoun's life, and 
published after his death; but the ideas, though he matured 
then1 in the subsequent contest on slavery, guided hinl in the 
earlier stage of the dispute which developed nullification into 
secession, during the tariff controversy of the years 1828 to 
1833. l\lany of those ,vho differed from him most widely 
deemed that his resistance was jU:3tified by the selfish and un- 
scrupulous policy of the North. Legaré, the 1110st aCCOIU- 
plished scholar among Alnerican statesluen, afterwards attor- 
ney-general, nlade a JTourth-of-J uly oration in South Carolina, 
during the height of the excitelnent of 1831, in which he said: 
" The authors of thi
 policy are indirectly responsible for this 
deplorable state of things, and for all the consequences that 
Inay grow out of it. They have been guilty of an inexpiable 
>\< 'v orks, i. 7-83. 
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offence against their country. They found us a united, they 
have made us a distracted people. They found the union of 
these States an object of fervent love and religious venera- 
tion; they have nlade even its utility a subject of controversy 
alnong very enlightened men. . . . . I do not wonder at the 
indignation which the ilnposition of such a burden of taxation 
has exeited in our people, in the present unprosperous state of 
their affilirs. . . . . Great nations cannot be held together 
under a united governnlent by any thing short of despotic 
power, if anyone part of the country is to be arrayed against 
another in a perpetual scramble for privilege and protection, 
under any systenl of protection.". 
Bro,vnson, at that time the most influential journalist of 
Alnerica, and a strong partisan of Calhoun, advocated in 1844 
his clainls to the Presidency, and ,vould, 'we believe, have 
held office in his cabinet if he had been elected. In one of the 
earliest nUl1lbers of his well-known Revie,v he ,vrote: "Eyen 
1\11'. Calhoun's theory, though unquestionably the true theory 
of the federal constitution, is yet insufficient. . . . . It does 
not, as a matter of fact, arrest the unequal, uujust, and op- 
pressive l11easures of the federal governnlent. South Caro- 
lina in 1833 forced a comprornise; but in 1842 the obnoxious 
policy ,vas revived, is pursued now successfully, and there is 
no State to attenlpt again the virtue of State interposition. 
. . . . The State, if she judged In'oper, had the sovereign 
right to set aside this obnoxious tariff enactlnent in her o,vn 
donlinions, and prohibit her subjects or citizens from obeying 
it. . . . . The parties to the conlpact being equal, and there 
being no conUl1on uillpire, each, as a n1atter of course, is its 
o\vn judge of the infraction of the compact, and of the n10de 
and l11easure of redress."t 
The President, General Jackson, had a strong aversion 
for the theory and for the person of Calhoun. He s,vore that 
he ,vould have hÌ1n impeached fur treason, and that he should 
hang on a gallows higher than Haman"s. One of the nullify- 
ing declarations of his Vice-President reached hiln late at 
night; in a fit of exultation he had the la,v officers of the 
governlnent caUed out of the
r beds, to say whether at last 
here ,vas not hanging matter. He issued a lllanifesto con- 
demning the doctrine of nullification and the acts of South 
Carolina, ,vhich \vas very ably drawn up by Livingston, the 
Secretary of State, famous in the history of legislation as the 
author of the Louisiana code. 'VeLster, the first orator of 
the day, though not a sU1>porter of the adluinistration, under- 
took to answer Calhoun in the Senate.' and he was fetched 
· Writings of Legaré, i. 272, t Quarterly Review, ii 522, i. 124. 
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frollI his lodging, when the time caIne, in the President's car- 
riage. IIis speech, considered the greatest he ever delivered, 
,vas regarded by the friends of the Union as conclusive a.gainst 
State-rights. l\ladison, who ,vas approaching the term of his 
long career, wrote to congratulate the speaker in words \vhich 
ought to have been a ,varning: " It crushes nullification, and 
111Ust hasten an abandonillent of secession. But this dodges 
the blow by confounding the clailll to secede at will with the 
right of seceding froill intolerable oppression." 
Secession is but the alternative of interposition. The de- 
feat of the latter doctrine on the ground of the constitution, 
deprived the South of the only possible protection fronl the 
increasing tyranny of the Il)ajority, for the defeat of nullifica- 
tion coincided in tiule with the final triull1ph of the pure 
denlocratic views; and at the san1e time that it ,vas resolved 
that the rights of the minority had no security, it ,vas estab- 
lished that the power of the majority had no bounds. Cal- 
houn's elaborate theory was an earnest attempt to save the 
Union fronl the defects of its con
titution. It is useless to 
inquire ,vhether it is legally right, according to the letter of 
the constitution, for it is certain that it is in contradiction 
,vith its spirit as it has grown up since Jefferson. "\Vebster 
nIay have been the truest interpreter of the la\v; Calhoun 
,vas the real defender of the Union. Even the IT nionists 
luade the dangerous achllission, that there were cases in which, 
as there was no redress known to the la\v, seces
ion was fully 
justified. Livingston gave the opinion, that" if the act be 
one of the fe\v ,vhich, in its operation, cannot be submitted to 
the Suprenle Court, and be one that ,viII, in the opinion of 
the State, justify the risk of a withdrawal from the Union, 
this last extren1Ïty )uay at once be resorted to.". 
The intilnate connection between nullification and seces- 
sion is shown by the biographer of Clay, though he fails to 
see that one is not the conseq nence, but the surrogate, of the 
other: "The first idea of nuIlification ,vas doubtless lilnited 
to the action of a State in rnaking null and void a federal law 
or laws within the circle of its own jurisdiction, ,vithout COll- 
templating the absolute independence of a secession. Seeing, 
however, that nullification, in its practical operation, could 
hardly stop short of secession, the propounders of the doctrine 
in its first and limited signification, after\vards came boldly 
up to the clailll of the right of secession.':t 
l>ractically, South Carolina triunlphed, though her claims 
were repudiated. 'The tariff was withdra\vn, and a measure 
"" Elliot's Debates, iv. 519. 
t Colton's Life and Speeches of CIa.)', v. 392. 
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of comprolnise was introduced by Clay, the leading protec- 
tionist, which was felt to be so great a concession that Cal- 
houn accepted, \V hilst "T ebster opposed it, and it was carried. 
But the evil day, the final crisis, was only postponed. The 
spirit of the country had taken a course in \vhich it could not 
be pern1anently checked; and it was certain that new oppor- 
tunities \vould be nlade to assert the omnipotence of the 
popular ,vill, and to exhibit the total subservience of the 
executi ve to it. 'If< Already a new controversy had begun, 
which has since overshadowed that \vhich shook the Union 
fronl 1828 to 1833. The comnlercial question was not set- 
tled; the econolllical antagonisnl, and the deternlination on 
the part of the North to extend its advantages, did not slum- 
ber from Clay's C0111promise l\.ct to the l\Iorrill Tariff in 
1861; and in his farewell address, in 1837, ,Tackson dre"T a 
glOOlllY and desponding picture of the period which is filled 
with his naHle. "l\lany powerful interests are continually at 
,york to procure heavy duties on conuncrce, and to s,vell the 
revenue beyond the real nece:3sities of the public service; 
and the country has already felt the injurious effects of their 
cOll1bined influence. They succeeded in obtaining a tariff of 
duties bearing nIost oppressh-ely on the agricultural and 
labouring claEses of society, and producing a revenue that 
could not be usefully enIployed within the range of the 
powers conferred upon Congress; and in order to fasten upon 
the people this unjust and unequal system of taxation, extra- 
vagant schenles of internal inlprovement ,vere got up in vari- 
ous quarters to squander the Inoney and to purchase support. 
. . . . Rely upon it, the design to collect an extravagant re- 
venue, and to burden you ,vith taxes beyond the econonlÌcal 
'v ants of the governnlent, is not yet abandoned. The various 
interests ,vhich have conlbined together to impose a heavy 
tariff, and to produce an overflowing treasury, are too strong, 
and have too Jlluch at stake, to surrender the contest. The 
cørporations and ,vealthy individuals ,vho are engaged in 
large manufacturing establishInents, desire a high tariff to in- 
crease their gains. Designing politicians ,vill support it to 
conciliate thcir favour, and to obtain the means of profuse 
expenditure, for the purpose of purchasing influence in other 
quarters. . . . . It is from \vithin, 
ul1ong yourselves-frolll 
cupidity, froIn corruption, frolll disappointed alnbition, and 
inordinate thirst for power,-tha.t factions will be fonned and 
liberty endangered."t 
· '0 j'àp ô
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Jackson 'nlS himself answerable for Inuch of what ,va.., 
nlost deplorable in the political state of the country. The 
denlocratic tendency, which began under J eftèrson, attained 
in Jackson's presidency its cuhninating point. The iUlmense 
change in this respect may be shown in a single exalnple. 
Pure denlocracy dell1ands quick rotation of office, in order 
that, as all Inen have an equal clainl to official power an(} 
profit, and IUUst be supposed nearly equally qualified for it, 
and require no long experience (so that at Athens offices ,vere 
distributed by lot), the greatest possible nUlllber of citizens 
should successively take part in the .adnlinistration. It di- 
Ininishes the distinction between the rulers and the ruled, 
between the State and the con1111unity, and increases the 
dependence of the first upon the last. At first such changes 
were not contell1plated. 'Vashington disluissed only nine 
officials in eight years, Adanls relnoved only ten, 1\Iadison 
five, l\lonroe nine, John Quincy Adalns only t,vo, both on 
specific disqualifying grounds. Jefferson ,vas naturally in 
favour of rotation in office, and caused a stonn of anger when 
he displaced 39 official lnen in order to supply vacancies fur 
supporters. Jackson, on succeeding the younger Adams, in- 
stantly ulade 176 alterations, anù in the course of the first 
year 491 poshnasters lost their places. 1\11'. Everett says 
very truly: "It lllay be stated as the general characteristic 
of the political tendencies of this period, that there \vas a de- 
cided weakening of respect for constitutional restraint. Vagne 
ideas of executive discretion prevailed on the one hand in the 
interpretat.ion of the constitution, and of popular sovereignty 
on the other, as represented by a President elevated to office 
by overwhehning majorities of the people."* 
This was the period of Tocqueville's visit to America, 
when he passed the following judgment: "'Vhen a luan, 
or a party, suffers an injustice in the IT nited States, to whom 
can he have recourse? To public opinion? It is that ,vhich 
forms the nutjority. To the legislative body? It represents 
the lllajority, anù obeys it blindly. To the executive 
power? It is appointed by the Inajority, and serves as its 
passive instrulnent. To public force? It is nothing but the 
majority under arms. To the jury? It is the majority 
invested with the right of finding verdicts. The judges 
thenlselves, in some States, are elected by the lllajority. 
IIo,vever iniquitous, therefore, or unreasonable the measure 
fron1 which you suffer, you must submit.>'t Very elninent 
Alnericans+ quite agreed with hiln in his censure of the course 
"" 
Iemoir of Webster, p. 101. t Vol. ii. cap. 7. 
t There is a remarkable passage in Story's letters on Tocquf','iJle's celc- 
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things had taken, and which had been seen long beforehand. 
In 1818 Story writes: "A ne\v race of men is springing up 
to govern the nation; they are the hunters after popularity; 
n
en ambitious, not of the honour so 111uch as of the profits of 
office,-the demagogues \v hose principles hang laxly upon 
theIn, and ,vho follo\v, not so llluch what is right as \vhat 
leads to a temporary vulgar applause. 'There is great, very 
great danger that these lllen will usurp so n1uch of popular 
favour that they will rule the nation; and if so, we Inay yet 
live to see many of our best institutions crumble in the dust."* 
The following passages are from the conclusion of his 
COlnll:entary on the Constitution: "The influence of the 
disturbing cause
, ,vhich, more than once in the convention, 
'vere on the point of breaking up the Union, have since iln- 
111easurably increased in concentration and vigour. . . . . . 
" If, under these circun1stances, the Union should once be 
broken up, it is in1possible that a new constitution should 
ever be fonned, en1bracing the ,vhole territory. We shall be 
divided into several nations or confederacies, rivals in power 
and interest, too proud to brook injury, and too close to make 
retaliation distant or ineffectual." On the 18th February 
1834, he writes of Jackson's aJlninistratiol1: "I feel lnunili- 
ated at the truth, \vhich cannot be disguised, that though we 
live under the form of a republic, \ve are in fact under the 
ahsolute rule of a single 111an." .Lt\nd a few years later, 3d 
November 1837, he tells l\liss l\lartineau that she has judged 
too favourably of his country: " You have overlooked the 
terrible intI uence of a corrupting patronage, anù the systen1 
of exclusiveness in official appointulents, which have already 
,vrought such extensive Inischiefs among us, and threaten to 
destroy all the safeguards of our civil liberties. . . . 
 You 
\vould have learned, I think, that there nlay be a despotisln 
exercised in a republic, as irresistible anù as ruinous as in 
any fonn of luonarchy." 
The forelnost of the Southern stateslnen thought exactly 
like the New-England judge. "I care not," said Calhoun, 
" what the form of the government is; it is nothing, if the 
government be despotic, \vhether it be in the hands of one, 
or of a fe\v, or of many luen, without lin1itation. . . . vVhile 
these measures ,vere destroying the equilibrium bet\veen the 
two sections, the action of the government ,vas leading to a 
radical change in its character, by concentrating all the po\ver 
brated book: "The work of De Tocqueville has had great reputation abroad, 
partly founded on their ignorance that he has borrowed the great.er part of his 
reflections from American works, and little from his own observations. The 
main body of his materials will be found in the Federalist and in Story's 
Commentaries." I.Me of Story, ii. 330. '" Life, i. 311. 
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of the systenl in itself. . . . . "That ,vas once a constitutional 
feùeral republic is no'v converted, in reality, into one as abso- 
lute as that of the autocrat of Russia, and as despotic in its 
tendency as any absolute governlnent that ever existed. . . . 
The increasing power of this governn1ent, and of the control 
of the Northern section over all its departInents, furnished 
the cause. It was this ,vhich 111adc an impression on the 
minds of n1any, that there ,vas little or no restraint to prevent 
the government fronl doing whatever it nlìght choose to do.". 
At the same period, though reverting to a ll1uch earlier date, 
Cobbett "Tote: "I lived eight years under the republican 
government of Pennsylvania; and I declare that I believe that 
to have been the 1110St corrupt and tyrannical governnlel1t 
that the ,vodd ever kne,v. . . . . I have seen enough of 
republican governnlcnt to convince n1e that the lnere Dalne 
is not ,vorth a stra,v."t Channing touches on a very import- 
ant point, the influence of European libcralisn1 on thc repub- 
licanism of America: "Ever since our revolution ,ve have 
had a nUlnber of nlen ,vho have ,vantcd faith in our free 
institutions, and have seen in our alnlost unlimited exten- 
sion of the elective franchise the genu of convulsion and 
ruin. 'Vhen the dell1agogues succeed in inflanling the igno- 
rant multitude, and get office and po,ver, this anti-popular 
party increases; in bet tel' tilnes it declines. I t has been built 
up in a Ineasure by the errors and crin1es of the liberals of 
Europe. . . . I have endeavoured on all occasions to disprove 
the notion that the labouring classes are unfit depositaries 
of political power. I owe it, however, to truth to say that I 
believe that the elective franchise is extended too far in this 
country."t In 1841 he described very accurately the perils 
which have since proved fatal: "The great danger to our 
institutions, which alarnls our conservatives n10st, has not 
perhaps entered 1\11'. Sn1Îth's Inind. It is the danger of a 
party organisation, so subtle and strong as to Inake the 
government the lllonopoly of a few leaders, and to insure the 
transmission of the executive power from hand to hand a1lnost 
as regularly as in a nlonarchy. . . . . That this danger is 
real cannot be doubted. So that we have to ,vatch against 
despotism as ,veIl as, or more than, anarchy."
 On this topic 
it is impossible to speak more strongly, and nobody could 
speak with greater authority than Dr. Brownson: "Our o,vn 
government, in its origin and constitutional forn1, is not a 
democracy, but, if we lYHty use the expression, a lilnitecl elec- 
'* Works, iv. 351,550, 553. 
t Political Register, November 1833; Works, vi. 683. 
t :Memoir of Channing, 418, 419. 
 Ibid. 421. 
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tive aristocrac)"r. . . . But practically the governn1ent framed 
by our fathers no longer exists, save in nanle. Its original 
character has disappeared, or is rapidly disappearing. 'l'he 
constitution is a dead letter, except so far as it serves to 
prescriLc the 11lodes of electiQn, the rule of the 11lajority, the 
distribution and tenure of offices, and the union and separa- 
tion of the functions of governlnent. Since 1828 it has been 
becoming in practice, and is no,v substantially, a pure demo- 
cracy, ,,,ith no effective constitution but. the will of the ma- 
jority for the time being. . . . . The constitution is practi- 
cally abolished, and our governnlent is virtually, to all intents 
and purposes, as 've have said, a pure democracy, ,vith nothing 
to prevent it fro111 obeying the interest or interests ,vhich 
for the tin1e being can succeed in commanding it. .,*" Shortly 
before his conversion he wrote: "Looking at what 've ,vere 
in the beginning, and ,vhat ,ve no,,," are, it nlay well be 
doubt.ed ,vhether another country in Christendoln has so ra- 
l)idly declined as \ve have, in the stern and rigid virtues, in 
the high-toned and manly principles of conduct essential to 
the stability and ,vise administration of popular governUlent. 
. . . . The established political order in this country is not 
the deulocratic; and every attenlpt to apply the dClnocratic 
theory as the principle of its interpretation is an attempt at 
revolution, and to be resisted. By a democracy I under- 
stand a political order,-if that may be called order ,,,,hich 
is none,-in \vhich the people, prinlarily and ,vithout refer- 
ence to any authority constituting them a body politic, are 
held to be the source of all the legitin1ate power in the 
state. "t 
The partisans of de morra tic absolutisnl ,vho opposed State- 
l'iO'hts in the affair ûf the tariff, and led to the unhappy con- 
sequences andlall1entations ,ve have seen, ,vere already sup- 
plied with another topic to test the po\ver of their principle. 
The question of abolition, subordinate at first, though auxiliary 
to the question of protection, came into the front ,vhen the 
other had lost its interest, and had been suspended for a season 
by the COlnprolnise Act.. It served to enlist higher sym- 
pathies on the side of revolution than could be 'von by consi- 
derations ofnlere profit. It adorned cupidity with the appear- 
ance of philanthropy, but the t\VO nlotives ,vere not quite 
distinct, and one is sOlnething of a pretext, and serves to 
disguise the other. They 'v ere equally available as nleans of 
establishing the supremacy of the absolute ùemocracy, only 
one ,,'as its own reward; the other ,vas not so clearly a 
l11atter of pecuniary interest, but of not inferior political 
"" Brown
on's Quarterly Review, 1844, ii. 515, 523. t Ibid. i. 84, 19. 
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advantage. A power which is questioned, ho,vever real it 
may be, must assert and manifest itself if it is to last. "\Vhen 
the right of the States to resist the Union was rejected, 
although the question ,vhich occasioned the dispute ,vas Rl1lic- 
ably arranged, it ,vas certain to be 'succeeded by another, in 
order that so doubtful a victory nlight be con1nlenlorated by 
a trophy. 
1'he question of slavery first exhibited itself as a constitu- 
tional difficulty about 1820, in the dispute ,yhich was settled 
by the 1\lissouri c0111pronlise. Even at this early period the 
whole gravity of its consequences ,vas understood by discern- 
ing nlen. ,J effer50n wrote: "This rnOlllentous question, like 
a fire-ben in the night, aw"akened and filled llle ,vith terror. 
I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is 
hushed, indeed, for the n10111ent. But this is a reprieve only, 
not a final sentence." 
In 1828, ,vhen South Carolina was proc1ailning the right 
of veto, and ,vas followed by several of the Southern States, 
abolition ,vas taken up in the North as a n1eans of coercion 
against them, by ,vay of reprisal, and as a very powerful 
instrLunent of party ,varfare. Channing ,vrites to 1VeLster, 

4th 
Iay 1828: "A little ,vhile ago, ßlr. Lundy of Balti- 
more, the editor of a paper called The Genius of Universal 
E1JlancipCit'ion, visited this part of the country, to stir us up 
to the ,vork of abolishing slavery at the South; and the inten- 
tion is to organise societies for this purpose. . . . ßIy fear in 
regard to our efforts against slavery is, that 've shalllllake the 
case ,vorse by rousin
 sectional pride and passion for its sup- 
port, and that ,ve shall only break the country into two great 
parties, wbich may shake the foundations of governnlent." 
In the heat of the great controversies of Jackson's adlui- 
nistration, on the Bank question and the Veto question, 
slavery was not brought prominently forward; but ,vhen the 
delnocratic central power had trilunphed, ,vhen the Bank 
question ,yas settled, and there ,vas no longer an iUlnlcdiate 
occasion for discussing State-rights, the p
rty ,vhose opinions 
had prevailed in the constitution resolved to n1ake use of their 
predolninance for its extinction. Thenceforward, fronl about 
the year 1835, it became the leading question, and the form 
in which the antagonisnl between the principles of arbitrary 
power and of self-governnlent displayed itself. At every acqui- 
sition of territory, at the fOrtllation of ne,v States, the saIne 
question caused a crisis; then in the Fugitive-Slave Act, 
and finally in the forlnation of the republican party, and its 
trilunph in 1860. The first effect of 111aking abolition a poli- 
tical party question, and embodying in it the great constitu- 
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tional quarrel ,vhich had already threatened the existence of 
the Union in the question of taxation, ,vas to verify the pro- 
phecy of Channing. 'Vebster, ,vho had been the forelnost 
antagonist of nullification in the affair of the tariff: lived to 
ackno,vledge that even secession ,vas being provoked hy the 
insane aggression of the North. In one of his latest speeches, 
in that which is known as his speech for the Union, 7th 
lVlarch 1850, he denounced the policy of the abolitionists: 
"I do not nlean to impute gross lnotives even to the leaders 
of these societies, but I am not blind to the consequences of 
their proceedings. I cannot but see ,vhat nlischiefs their 
interference ,vith the South has produced. And is it not 
plain to every nlan? Let any gentlenlan who entertains 
doubts on this point recur to the debates in the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1832, and he will see with what free- 
dom a proposition Blade by 1\11". J-. Randolph for the gradual 
abolition of slavery ,vas discussed in that body. . . . Public 
opinion, ,vhich in Virginia had begun to be exhibited against 
slavery, and was opening out for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, dre,v back and shut itself up in its castle. . . . 'Ve all 
know the fact, and we all kno,v the cause; and every thing 
that these agitating,people have done has been, not to enlarge, 
but to restrain, not to set free, but to bind faster, the slave- 
population of the South."* 
Howe, the Virginian historian, in principle though not in 
policy an abolitionist, says: "That a question so vitally inl- 
portant ,vould have been renewed ,vith nlore success at an 
early subsequent period, seelllS more than probable, if the 
current opinions of the day can be relied on; but there ,vere 
obvious causes in operation ,vhich paralysed the friends of 
abolition, and have had the effect of silencing all agitation on 
the subject. The abolitionists in the Northern and Eastern 
States, gradually increasing their strength as a party, became 
louder in their denunciations of slaycry, and nlore and Inore 
l'ecldess in the nleans adopted for assailing the constitutional 
rights of the South-"t 
Story ,vrites, 19th January 1839: "The question of 
slavery is beconling nlore and more an absorbing one, and 
,viII, if it continues to extend its influence, lead to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. At least there are Hlany of our soundest 
statesnlen ,vho look to this as a highly probable event."t 
At that tinle the abolitionist party was yet in its infancy, 
and had not succeeded in cOlllbining together in a single 
party all the interests that 'v ere hostile to the slave States. 
>1< Works, v. 357. ;" Historical CoIlcctions of Virginia, p. 128. 
t Life, Ïi. 307. 
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Lord Carlisle, describing a conversation he had in 1841 ,vith 
the present Secretary of State, 1\11'. Seward, saye, "I find 
that I noted at the tinle that he ,vas the first person I had 
met \vho did not speak slightingly of the abolitionists; he 
thought they ,vere gradually gaining ground."* 
But in the following year the abolitionist policy rapidly 
grew up into a great danger to the Union, which the great 
rivals, 'Vebster and Calhoun, united to resist at the. c10se of 
their lives. COlnn1erciall y speaking, it is not certain that 
the North would gain by the abolition of slavery. It would 
increase the Southern Inarket by encouraging white elni- 
gration from the North; but the comnlerce of New England 
depends largely on the cotton-crop, and the New-England 
nlerchants are not for abolition. Calhoun did not attribute 
the lnOVClnent to a desire of gain: "The crusade against our 
dOlnestic institution does not originate in hostility of interests. 
. . . . . . . . The rabid fanatics regard slavery as a sin, and 
thus regarding it deem it their highest duty to destroy it, 
even should it involve the destruction of the constitution and 
the U nion.nt 
In this vie,v he is fully supported Ly 'Vebster: " Under 
the cry of universal freedoln, and that other cry that there is 
a rule for the government of public Inen and private lHen 
,vhich is of superior obligation to the constitution of the 
countrr, several of the States have enacted laws to hinùer, 
obstruct, and defeat the enactlnents in this act of Congress 
to the utnlost of their power. . . . . I suspect all this to be 
the effect of that ,vandering and vagrant philanthropy which 
disturbs and annoys all that is present, in tilue or place, by 
heating the ilnaginatioll on subjects distant, t
emote, and 
uncertain."! 
'Vebster justly considered that the real enemies of the 
constitution were the abolitionists, not the slave-owners, 
'who threatened to secede. To appeal from the constitution 
to a higher law, to denounce as sinful and contrary to natural 
right an institution expressly recognised by it, is n1anifestly 
an assault upon the Union itself. The South have the letter 
anù the spirit of the la,v in their favour. The consistent 
abolitionists ll1Ust be ready to sacrifice the Union to their 
theory. If the objection to slavery is on moral grounds, 
paralnonnt to all political rights and interests, abolition is a 
perelnptory duty, to which the Union itself, ,vhose la\v is 
opposed to conlpulsory aboìition, nlust succunlu. I t ,vas 
therefore perfectly just to remind 1\11'. Sc\vartl, that in attack- 


*' Lecture on _\merica, p. 27. t 'V orks, iv. 386. :t: Ibid. vi. 5,:)6, 561. 
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ing slavery, and denying that it could be tolerated, he ,yas 
assailing the law to ,vhich he owed his seat in Congress. 
" No llian," said 'Vebster, "is at liberty to set up, or affect 
to set up, his o,vn conscience as above the l:nv, in a Illatter 
,vhich respects the rights of others, and the obligations, civil, 
social, and political, due to others from hill1."*" 
Dr. Bro,vnson says, ,vith great truth, as only a Catholic 
can, " No civil governlllcnt can exist, none is conceiyable 
even, where every individual is free to disobey its orders, 
\vhenever they do not happen to square with his private con- 
victions of what is the la\v of God. . . . To appeal fron1 the 
governll1ent to private juc1g1llent, is to place priyate judgn1ent 
above public authority, the individual above the state."t 
Calhoun ,vas entirely justified in saying that, in the pre- 
sence of these tendencies, "the conservativc power is in the 
slave-holding States. They arc the conservative portion of 
the country."t 
His own political doctrines, as we have described thein, 
fully bear out this vie\v. But the conservative, anti-revo- 
lutionary character of the South depended on other causes 
than the influence of its nlaster n1Ïnd. Slavery is itself in 
contradiction with the equal rights of 111an, as they are laid 
do\vn in the Declaration of Indepeu\lence. Sla ve-owners are 
incapacitated froIll interpreting that instru111cnt with literal 
consistency, for it ,vouId contradict both their interests and 
their daily experience. But as there are advanced den10crats 
at the South as ,yell as at the N-orth, and as, indeed, they suc- 
ceeded in re
:;Ìsting so long the Northern politicians, by using 
the jealousy of the Northern people against the wealthy 
capitalists, and the appcarance of aristocracy, they find 1118ans 
of escaping fr0111 this dilellima. This is supplied by the 
theory of the original inferiority of the .Lo\.frican race to the 
rest of mankind, for ,vhich the authority of the greatest 
naturalist in Anlcrica is quoted. "The result of illY re- 
searches," says Agassiz, "is, that Negroes are intellectually 
children ; physically one of the lowest raccs; inclining with 
the other blacks: especially the South-Sea Negroes, nlost of 
all to the lllonkey type, though with a tendency, even in the 
extren1eR, to\vards the real hUlnan forni. This opinion I have 
repeatedly expressed, without drawing from it any objcction- 
able consequence, unless, perhaps, that no coloured race, 
least of all the Negroes, can have a conUllon origin \vith our- 
selves." If this theory were not the property of the infiùel 
science of Europe, one ,vould suppose it nlust have been in- 
vented for the Americans, whom it suits so ,veIl. 
* Works, vi. 578. t Essays and Revicws, pp. 357, 35D. t 'Yorks, iv.300. 
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"r ebster spoke ,vith great power against the projects of 
the North: "There is kept up a general cry of one party 
against the other, that its rights are invaded, its honour in- 
sulted, its character assailed, and. its just participation in 
political po,ver denied. Sagacious men cannot but suspect 
froln all this, that lnore is intended than is avowed; and that 
there lies at the bottom a purpose of the separation of the 
States, for reasons avo\vecl or disavowed, or for grievances 
redressell or unredressed." 
"In the South, the separation of the States is openly 
professed, discussed, and recolnlnended, absolutely or con- 
ditionally, in legislative halls, and in conventions called to- 
gether by the authority of the la\v. 
" In the North, the State governments have not run into 
such excess, and the purpose of overturning the governlnent 
shows itself l110re clearly in resolutions agreed to in voluntary 
asôelnblies of individuals, denouncing the laws of the land, 
and declaring a fixed intent to disobey theine . . . . It is 
evident that, if this spirit be not checked, it \vill endanger 
the governnlCnt; if it spread far and wide, it will overthrow" 
the goVerlHllent."* 
The language of Calhoun about the saIne period is ahnost 
identical with 'Vebster's. " The danger is of a character- 
'v hether ,ve regard our safety or the preservation of the 
Union-,,
hich cannot be safely tanlpered with. If not lllet 
prolllptly and decidedly, the t,vo portions of the 1Tnion ,vill 
beconle thoroughly alienated, ,vhen no alternative win be left 
to us, as the ,yeakel' of the two, but to sever all political ties, 
or sink down into abject subn1Îssion."t 
I-lis last great speech, delivered l\larch 4, 1850, a fe,v 
days before his <leath, opened ,vith the ,vords, " I have be- 
lieved frolll the first that the agitation of the subject of 
slavery would, if nut prevented by some tin1ely and effective 
nleasnre, end in dil:5union." 
\.nd he ,vent on to say: "If 
sOlllCthing is not done to avert it, the South ,viti be forced 
to choose between abolition and secession. Indeed, aiS events 
are now nlovil1g, it ,vill not re<J.uire the South to secede ín 
order to di:3solve the Union."::: 
The calalnity ,vhich thes
 en1inent Inen agreed in appre- 
henùing and in endeavouring to avert, was brought on after 
their death by the rise of the republican party,-a party in its 
aillls and pI"inciples quite revolutionary, and not only incon- 
sistent with the existence of the U nian, but ready from the 
first to give it up. "I do not see/' said the New-England 
· Speech of 17th June 1850; 'Yorks, yi. 56ï, 582. 
t 'V orks, iv. 305. t Ibid. 5-12, 556. 
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philosopher Emerson, "how a barbarous cOlnnlunity and a 
civilised community can constitute one State." In order to 
estiinate the extravagance of this party declaration, ,ve ,viII 
only quote two unexceptionable 1vitnesses, ,vho visited the 
South at an interval of about forty years froin each other; 
one a Boston divine, the other an eager abolitionist. 
" I-Io,v different from our Northern manners! There, aya- 
rice and cermnony, at the age of twenty, graft the coldness 
and unfeelingness of age on the disinterested ardonr of youth. 
I blush for my own people ,vhen I conlpare the selfish pru- 
dence of the Yankee ,vith the generous confidence of a Vir- 
ginian. Here I find great vices, but greater virtues than I 
left behind ll1e. There is one single trait which attaches me 
to the people I live ,vith n10re than all the virtues of N e,v 
England,-they love Inoney less than we do.""*' Lord Car- 
lisle says, in the lecture already referred to, "It ,voulù be 
un candid to deny that the planter in the Southern States has 
much n10re in his lnanner and Inode of intercourse that 
resembles the English country gentleman than any other 
class of his countryn1en."t 
Enlerson's saying is a sign of the extent to which rapid 
abolitionists were ready to go. Declaring that the Federal 
Governnlent ,vas devoted to Southern interests, against 
Northern doctrines, they openly defied it. Disunion societies 
started up at the North for the purpose of bringing about 
separation. Several States passed la,vs against the South 
and against the constitution, and there ,vere loud demands 
for separation. This ,vas the disposition of the North at the 
presidential election of a successor to Pierce. The North 
threatened to part cOlnpany, and if it carried its candidate, it 
threatened the Southern institutions. The South proclaimed 
the intention of seceding if Freinont should be elected, and 
threatened to 111arch upon v,r ashington and burn the archives 
of the Union. Buchanan's election pacified the South; but 
it ,vas evident, from the growing strength of the republican 
party, that it was their last vietory. They accordingly made 
use of their friends in office to take advantage of the time 
that remained to thenl to be in readiness ,vhen the next 
election canle. Secession was resolved upon and prepared 
from the time \vhen the strength of the republicans ,vas ex- 
hibited in 1856. In spite of all the horrors of An1erican 
slavery, it is impossible for us to have any syrnpathy ,vith 
the party of ,vhich 
lr. Seward is the chief. llis politics are 
not only revolutionary, but aggressive; he is not only for 
absolutisin hut for annexation. In a speech on J auuary 26, 
* l\tlemoir of Channing, p. 43. t p. 35. 
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1853, he spoke as follows: "The tendency of cOlllluercial 
and political events invites the U nitcd States to aSSUll1e and 
exercise a paraUlount influence in the affairs of the nations 
situated in this helnisphere; that is, to becolne and relnain a 
great 'Vestern continental po,ver, balancing itself against 
the possible combinations of Europe. The advance of the 
country toward that position constitutes ,vhat, in the language 
of many, is called 'progress,' and the position itself is \V hat, 
by the same class, is called' nlanifest destiny.' ",* 
'Vhen Cass nloved a resolution affirlning the 
lonroe 
doctrine with regard to Cuba, Seward supported it, together 
,vith another resolution perfectly consistent ,vith it, of which 
he said: "It is not ,yell expressed; but it iInplieò the saIne 
policy in regard to Canada which the nlain resolutions assert 
concerning Cuba. "t Nor is this the lin1Ït of his ambition. 
" You are already," he says to his countrYll1cn, "the great 
continental power of Alnerica. But does that content you? 
I trust it does not. You want the conunerce of the ,vorId, 
,vhich is the elnpire of the ,vorld."t 
'Vhen I(ossuth ,vas received in the Senate, he ,vas intro- 
duced by 1\11'. Se,vard, whose European policy is as definite 
and about as respectable as his Alnerican. Speaking of I-Iun- 
gary, he writes, in Decelnber 1851: "I trust that SOHle 
Ineasure may be adopted by the governlnent which, while it 
,viII not at all hazard the peace or prosperity of the country, 
may serve to proluote a cause that appeals so strongly to our 
interests and our sYlnpathies, viz. the establishnlent of repub- 
lical1is111, in the countries prepared for it, in Europe."
 .Lt\.ncl 
again, t,vo days later: "Every nation may, and every nation 
ought, to nlake its position distinctly known in every case of 
conflict bet\veen despots and States struggling for the inalien- 
able and indefeasible rights of independence and self-govern., 
ment, that when despots combine, free States 111ay lawfully 
unite." 
It is as inlpossible to sYlnpathise on religious grounds 
,vith the categorical prohibition of slavery as, on political 
grounds, ,vith the opinions of the abolitionists. In this, as in 
all other things, they exhibit the same abstract, ideal abso- 
lutisnl, which is equally hostile with the Catholic and with 
the English spirit. Their den10cratic systenl poisons eyery 
thing it touches. .Lt\.ll constitutional questions are referred 
to the one fundan1ental principle of popul3-r sovereignty, 
\vithout consideration of polïcy or expediency. In the .l\Ias- 
sachusetts convention of 1853, it ,vas argued by one of the 
11108t faInons Alllericans, that the election of the judiciary 
· Works, iii. 606. t Ibid. 609. :I: Ibid. 618. 
 Ibid. 505. 
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could not be discussed on the grounds of its influence on the 
adnlÏnistration of justice, as it was clearly consm:ant with the 
constitutional theory. "'Vhat greater right," says the ]""orth- 
Al1wrican Review (lxxxvi. 477), "has government to deprive 
the people of their repreòelltation in the executive and judi- 
cial, than in the legislative department ?" In clail11ing abso- 
lute freedoIn, they have created absolute power, ,vhilst we 
have inherited fronI the Iniddle ages the notion that both 
liberty and authority must be subject to liluits and conditions. 
The saIne intolerance of restraints and obligations, the saBle 
aversion to recof;nif3e the existence of popular duty, and of 
the divine right which is its correlative, disturb their notions 
of governIl1Cnt and offreedoin. The influence of these habits 
of abstract reasoning, to which we owe the rcvolution in Eu- 
rope, is to lllake all things questions of principle and of 
abstract law. A principle is always appealed to in all cases, 
either of interest or necessity, and the consequence is, that a 
false and arbitrary political systenl produces a false and arbi- 
trary coùe of ethics, and the theory of abolition is as erro- 
neous as the theory of fl'eedolll. 
Very different' is the 1l10Je in ,vhich the Church labours 
to refon11 11lankinJ by assimilating realities ""Tith ideals, and 
accoll11110dating herself to tinles and circumstances. Her 
systel11 of Christian liberty is cssentially incolnpa.tible ,vit h 
slasery; anù the power of Inasters over their slaves was one 
of the bulwarks of corruption and vice which 1110St seriously 
ill1peded her progrcss. Yet the Apostles neyer condcInneù 
slavery even within the Christian fold. The sort of civil 
liberty ,vhich caIne ,vith Christianity into the \vorld, and 
was one of her postulates, did not require the abolition of 
slavery, If nlcn were free by virtue of their being fonned 
after the inlage of God, the proportion in which they realiscd 
that ilnage would be the 111CaSUre of their freedoln. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul pres
ribed to the Chri
tian slavc to rcn1ain 
content with his conllition.*' 
'Ve have gone at inordinate length into the causes and 
peculiarities of the rcyolution in the United 
tates, hccau;:;e 
of the constant analogy they present to the theories and 
the events which are at the sallIe til11e disturbing Europe. 
It is too Jate to touch upon 1110re than one further point, 
wlJich is extren1cly suggestive. The Sece:3siol1 InoveinellÌ 
was not provoked lllerely by the alarnl of the slave-owner:; 
for their property, when the election of Lincoln sent down 


· 1 Cor. vii. 21. The orposite interpretation, commrn Emong Protestant 
commentators, is inconsistent with the verses 20 and 24, and with the tradition 
of the Greek :Fathers. 
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the l)rice of slaves fron1 twenty-five to fifty per cent, but by 
the political danger of K orthern preponderance; and the 
mean whites of the Southern States are just ns eager for 
separation as those who hayc property in slaves. For they 
fear lest the republicans, in carrying en1ancipation, should 
abolish the barriers which separate the X egroes frol11 their . 
own caete. At the Sa111C tin1e, the elaves show no disposi- 
tion to help the republicans, and be raised to tbe level of 
the whites. There is a just reason fur this fear, ,vhich lies 
in the sin1ple fact that the United States are a republic. 
The population of a rèpublic n1ust be hOìllogeneous. Civil 
equality rnust be founded on social equality, and on national 
and physiological unity. This has been the strength of the 
An1erican republic. Pure democracy is that forn1 of go- 
ver11ment in which the con1n1unity is sovereign, in ,vhich, 
therefore, the State is most nearly iùentified with society. 
But society exists for the protection of interests; the State 
for the realisation of right-concilia cætusque honlinu111 JUTe 
sociati, q uæ ci \'itates appel1antur. '* The State sets up a 
llloral, objective la
,Y, and pursues a COl1nnon object distinct 
fron1 the ends and purposes of society. This is essentially 
repugnant to den10cracy, which recognises only the intere::ts 
and rights of the con1111unity, and is therefore inconsistent 
with the consolidation of authority ,vhich is inlplied in the 
notion of the State. It resists the developnlent of the social 
into the 1110ral C0111111Unity. If, therefore, a denlocracy in- 
cludes persons ,vith separate interests or an inferior nature, 
it tyrannises over them. There is no 111ediator between the 
part and the whole; there is no roon1, therefore, for òafer- 
ences of class, of ,vealth, of race; equality is necessary to the 
liberty which is sought by a pure denlocracy. 
"rhere society is constituted ,vithout equality of con- 
dition or unity of race, where there are different cl:1sses and 
nati8nal varieties, they require a protector. in a forn1 of go- 
vernrnent which shall be distinct fronl an<l superior to every 
class, and not the instrunlent of une of then], in an authority 
representing the State, not any portion of society. This can 
be Rupplied only by 1110narchy; and in this sense it is fair to 
say that constitutional governn1ent, that is, the authority of 
Ia\v as distinguished from interest, can exist only under a 
king. This is also the rea80n ,vhy even absolute lllonarchies 
have been better governors of dependencies than popular 
gOyernlllents. In one case they arc goyerned for the beurfit 
of a ruling clrrss; in the other, there is no ruling class, and 


· Cicero, Somnil1m Scipionis, 3. 
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they are governed in the nall1e of the State. ROll1e under 
the Republic and under the Empire is the ll10st striking in- 
stance of this contrast. But the tyranny of republics is 
greatest when differences of races are combined ,vith dis- 
tinctions of class. Hence South Alnerica ,vas a flourishing 
and prosperous country so long as the Spanish crO'Vll served 
as moderator between the various races, and is still prosper- 
ous ,vhere monarchy has been retained; whilst the establish- 
ment of republics in countries with classes divided by blood 
has led to hopeless misery and disorder, and constant recourse 
to dictatorships as a refuge frolll anarchy and tyranny. De- 
Inocracy inevitably takes the tone of the lower portions of 
society, and, if there are great diversities, degrades the higher. 
Slaveryis the only protection that has ever been kno,vn against 
this tendency, and it is so far true that slavery is essential to 
c1enlocracy. For \vhere there are great incongruities in the 
constitution of society, if the Anlericans were to adnlit the 
Indians, the Chinese, the Negroes, to the rights to ,vhich they 
are justly jealous of adlnitting European enligrants, the 
country ,vould be thrown into disorder, and if not, ,vould be 
degraded to the level of the barbarous races. ....L\.ccordillgly, 
the I{no\v-nothings rose up as the reaction of the democratíc 
principle against the influx of an alien population. The Red 
Indian is gradually retreating before the pioneer, and .will 
perish before nlany generations, 01' dwindle a\vay in the 
desert. The Chinese in California inspire grea t alarm for 
the sanlC reason, and plans have been proposed of shipping 
them all off again. This is a good argulnent too, in the in- 
terest of all parties, against the enlancipation of the black!3. 
This necessity for social equality and national unity has 
been felt in all den10cracies where the lTIaSS as a unit governs 
itself. .Lt\.bove all, it is felt as a necessity in France, since the 
downfall of the old society, and the recognition, under republic" 
charter, and despotisll1, of the sovereignty of the people. 
Those principles with \vhich France revolutionises Europe 
are perfectly right in her own case. They are detestable in 
other countries \vhere they cause revolutions, but they are a 
true and just consequence of the French Revolution. l\len 
easily lose sight of the substance in the forl11, and suppose 
that because France is not a republic she is not a denlocracy, 
and that her principles therefore ,viII apply elsewhere. This 
is the reason of the po\ver of the national principle in Europe. 
It is essential as a consequence of equality to the notion of the 
people as the source of power. 'Vhcre there is an aristocracy 
it has generally n10re synlpathy and connection with foreign 
aristocracies than with the rest of the nation. 1."'he bonds of 
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class are stronger than those of nationality. A del110Cracy, 
in abolishing classes, renders national unity ilnperative. 
These are SOlne of the political lessons we have learnt 
froIll the consideration of the vast process of ,vhich ,ve are 
w.itnessing the consumnlation. 'Ve Inay consult the history 
of the Aluerican Union to understand the true theory of 
republicanisln, and the danger of Inistaking it. It is. silnply 
the spurious denlocracy of the French Revolution that ha:5 
destroyed the Union, by disintegrating the renlnants of 
English traditions and institutions. All the great contro- 
yersies-on the embargo, restriction, internal iUlprovement, 
the Bank-Charter Act, the formation of ne,v States, the 
acquisition of ne,v territory, abolition-are phases of this 
Inighty change, steps in the passage fronl a constitution 
fralned on an English nlodel to a systeul in1Îtating that of 
France. The secession of the Southern States-pregnant 
,vith infinite consequences to the African race, by altering 
the condition of slavery, to Alnerica by a,vakening an in- 
tenser thirst for conquest, to Europe by its reaction on 
European denlocracy, to England, above all, by threatening 
for a nlonlent one of the pillars of her social existence, but 
still Inore by the enormous augluentation of her power, on 
'v hich the United States ,vere always a n10st fornlidable 
restraint-is chiefly iUlportant in a political light as a pro- 
test and reaction against revolutionary doctrines, and as a 
InOye in the opposite direction to that ,vhich prevails in 
Europe. 


DR. "\V ARD'S PHILOSOPHY.* 


THE late theological lecturer at St. Edulund's commences 
his course, not ,vith God, but ,vith hUInan nature, not be- 
cause he fails to found Dloral obligation on the Divine na- 
ture and attributes, but because, after this foundation has 
been once assumed, the discussion of hUlnan nature can be 
conducted independently to the end. The trifling inconveni- 
ence of the assunlption may be ,veIl pardoned in a teacher 
,vho feels a special predilection and vocation to the moral 
and anthropological side of theology. 
f).'he present volume contains the philosophical introduc- 
tion to the theological course, and only treats of those truths 
,vhich, though they Inay be enforced by revelation, are de- 


* On Nature and Grace. A Theological Treatise. Book I.: P/âlosopÍtical 
Introduction. By 'V. G. 'Yard, Ph. D. London: Burns and Lambert. 
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monstrable by reason alone, and ,vhich the lecturer judge::; 
necessary or useful to those ,vho ,vould rightly understa
d 
the course that is to follo,v: till we have this course, it is, 
he relninds us, impossible to say with 'v hat skill the founda- 
tion has been prepared for the superstructure. All that the 
critic can do is to examine its texture, and satisfy himself 
that there are no fla,vs in the worknlanship. 
The volu111e is diyided into two main parts; one is onto- 
logical, or Dletaphysical, and shows that the notions of good 
and evil, and of moral obligation are real intuitions, sub- 
jectively necessary and objectively valid; so that by intrin- 
sic necessity such and such acts are virtuous, and such and 
such vicious. The second is psychological, and sho,vs that 
the constitution of our nature in its propensions, intellect, 
and 'will is adapted for the exercise of virtue and avoidance 
of vice; so that the first is natural, the other destructive of 
nature. 
That the first part treats of no idle question luay be soon 
shown. Three years ago, 1\'1. Proudhon published at Paris a 
book entitled Justice in the Church and in the Revolutiolt;. 
It was intended to destroy Christianity, by proving that 
justice and virtue must be something absolute, inherent in 
the intellect; that deriving it from God, or any other ex- 
ternal source, lnakes it foreign to man's nature, accidental, 
arbitrary, capricious. N o,v, he said, the Christian doctrine 
is, that the soul is empty anù dark, incapable of any Inorality 
but that of selfishness, and unable of itself to understand, 
far less to practise, the socialla,v, which has no foundation 
in reason and the nature of things, like other truths, but is 
given solely by revelation; but the decrees of Heaven depend 
on God's ,vishes, ,vhich can never be calculated beforehand, 
,vhich can be reduced to no systeln, because they follo,v no 
law, the motives of ,vhich cannot be penetrated, so that we 
should know ho,v to apply and modify them as circumstances 
arise: hence these external decrees and commands are in 
themselves the moral light of man, and without them he is 
as incapable of morality as a beast; revelation is the only 
basis of virtue and justice, and there is no obligation to 
practise them before revelation; therefore society, 'v hich 
i
 founded on justice, is inlpossible ,vithout revealed reli- 
gIon. 
This it ,vill be readily seen is a caricature, Dot so much 
of Catholic doctrine, as of the peculiar tenets of the tradi- 
tionalists, froln ,vhose ,vritings exclusively Proudhon draws 
his proofs. The existence of a Christian school ,vhose teach. 
ing is capable of being so perverted, sho,vs the necessity of 
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clearing the true doctrine on this point, and of proving that 
moral good and evil do not originally result from any arbi- 
trary appoillhnent, or even fron1 the necessary command of 
God; but that they are necessary ideas prior to all appoint- 
ment and to all command, confining the Creator as ,yell as 
obliging the creature, attributes of God, and therefore no 
::TIore created or appointed by Him than His o,vn eternity 
and omnipotence. This is the assumption from the course 
De Deo which Dr. "\Vard has to make in his course of moral 
theology. Not that he founds his argument entirely upon 
it; on the contrary, he proves the necessary character of 
moral truth by arguments ,vhich are not theological, espe- 
cially by refuting those who hold -the opposite theory, and 
who invest the principles of morals ,vith a contingent cha- 
racter. In the following paragraphs we will attempt to de- 
velop some of his argulnents. 
He begins by sho,ving that moral judglnents are "intui- 
tive;" to explain this terln, he distinguishes between t,vo 
classes of intellectual acts, judgrnents of consciousness and 
judgments of intuition. (1) The former, he says, "amount to 
no more than this-' my present feeling is ,vhat I now feel 
it to be ;'" they are declarations that" I an1 at this mon1ent 
affected in a certain ,yay. The judgment begins there and 
ends there," i. e. has no consequences, and cannot be used as 
a premiss; it does not pass the bounds of mere itnpression 
or feeling; it is always subjective (p. 6), and it includes 
such acknowledglnents of "intellectual impotence" as "I 
cannot help feeling that this is so." (2) The latter are acts 
of " intellectual perception" (p.43), " declarations of reason" 
(p. 24), and are objective, or declarations of ,vhat ,ve con- 
sider to be facts, independently of the present impression; 
and he gives, as examples of them, all acts of Inelnory, the 
assertion of the validity of logical reasoning, mathematical 
axioms, belief in an external world, and the perception of 
objects (p. 8). 
But he ,varns us to be careful in distinguishing judgnlents 
that are imnlediately evident from those which are only 
clear after a course of reasoning or Ìnference. Thus," this 
corn is in excellent condition," is a judgment that can only 
be formed after ,ve have studied the marks which usually 
indicate good condition in corn; ,ve "intue" the presence 
of these nlarks, and ,ve infer thence the good condition of 
this corn. But these inferences are in no case intuitions; 
an intuition Inust be hnmediately evident, and not in any 
way inferred froln other judgments. The interposition of 
any step of reasoning destroys the intuitive character; in- 
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tuitions Inust be ultilnate truths. Hence the judgment" the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to t,vo right angles," 
though it seems imlnediately evident to the experienced 
Inathen1atician, is not intuitive, because it was originally 
inferred froln ulterior truths. It is, ho,vever, intuitive to 
God, ,vho is expressly said (p. 43) to "intue" it necessarily 
but for us rnen the ,vord "intue" is confined to those judg- 
luents ",vhich ,ve elicit as true self-evidently, and not by 
,yay of inference" (p. 40). [Is it an obscurity of ,vords, or a 
confusion of thought, or a tacit abandonment of an artificial 
distinction that has served its purpose, that after this ,ve are 
said (p. 1] 9) to "intue" various acts to be ,vrong "because 
they are contrary" to various virtues 1] 
Again, though the judgment, "this corn is in good con- 
dition," is not "intued," because ,ve cannot see the "good 
condition" itself, but only the 111arks or signs from ,vhich it 
is inferred, yet in some true intuitions it lnay require a pre- 
liIninary exercise of reason to see what is Ineant by the 
subject and predicate; the predicate by itself Inay not be 
immediately seen, but when seen its agreement ,vith the 
subject (p. 66) Inust be immediately visible. In these cases, 
we suppose that no inference n1ust come in
 no interpretation 
of signs or marks lnust be allowed, in the investigation of 
the tern1s, for fear of destroying the intuitive character of the 
judgment. 
Once more; intuitive judgments may be connected ,vith 
judgments of consciousness, but they cannot be inferred fron1 
them. 'Ve 111ay say at the san1e tÏ1ne, "I have the impression 
that I saw this before," and "I did see this before," but the 
latter is in no sense deduced froln the fortner. The fact 
l'emembered is not inferred froIn the present ilnpression 011 
the sensibility, nor the external substance froln the impres- 
sion on the sight or touch, nor the truth of personal existence 
fronl the phenon1ena of life. In Dr. 'Vard's system the 
formula cogito 8'ì'90 Slun has neither place nor n1eaning, iffor 
no other reason, because a judgment of consciousness can 
never be a prelniss. J udgnlents of consciousness, then, being 
lnere declarations of present in1pression, but intuitive judg- 
Inents being declarations of objective facts of ,vhich ,ve have 
imlnediate conviction, it follo,vs that" many of these latter 
judgments are true, many are false," though, whether true or 
false, all are to be called intuitions, provided they are inune- 
diate, and not judgments of consciousness. 
'Vith these arnlS in his quiver, Dr. "\tVard is prepared to 
do battle ,vith "philosophical scepticisln," of ,vhich he de- 
clares the only exact enunciation to be: " We are unable to 
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know ,vith certainty any thing 1vhatever beyond the facts 
of our present consciousness, because no intuitive judgment 
can possibly carry ,vith it its o,vn evidence of truth." That 
is, if kno,vledge is possible, it n1ust be founded on judgrflents 
of consciousness, ,vhich (by the definition) end ,vith them- 
selves, and cannot form the premisses of an argument; ,ve 
Inay know that ,ve are thinking, but cannot thence conclude 
that 've exist, or if ,ve did, it ,vould not be an intuition, and 
as an inference ,voulù be discounted from the present argu- 
n1ent; we n1ay have the impression that we see this paper, 
but cannot affinn that ,ve see it, either by inference, for that 
,vould be no intuition, or by intuition, ,vhich is denied by 
the hYl)othesis. According to Dr. "\Vard, then, scepticism is 
the declaration of our inability to assert with any certainty 
any fact beyond our present ilnpression: ,vhile a kindred 
philosophy, which he calls semi-scepticism, .admits the pre- 
Iniss that no intuitions carry ,vith them their o,vn evidence, 
but asserts that certain intuitions can be proved true "by 
means of some prior self-evident truth," i. e. by means of a 
further intuition; it thus asserts in the second breath ,vhat 
it had denied in the first. 
Scepticism cannot be argued with, because the sceptic 
confines hiInself and his opponent to the inner ,vorld of 
their own impressions, ,vithout any means of certain com- 
lnunication; he cannot admit the certainty of his opponent's 
existence, or of his words having any Ineaning. Selni-scep- 
tic ism is self-contradictory, and not ,vorth arguing with; 
therefore 1ve may profitably olnit the logomachy of the de- 
bate against them, and at once adlnit the contradictory of 
their pren1iss, and affirm that "some intuitive judgments 
carry 1vith them their own evidence," or, as Dr. Ward says, 
" it is fuHy possible that intuitive judgments may carry with 
them their o,vn evidence of truth" (p. 18). 
After overcoming scepticisln, the lecturer seeks for some 
sceptics to vanquish. 1\11'. 
Iansel is his first antagonist, 
though ,ve do not see ,vhy Dr. "\Vard should consider him an 
enemy. Our author as yet has only proved that while some 
intuitions are certainly false, others carry ,vith then1 their 
o,vn evidence. 1\11'. 1\lansel does at least as much: he 
affirms that arithmetic, geometry, and Illorals "rest on 
similar bases, and are confined within the same limits, all 
being equally necessa-ry and valid ,vithin the legitimate 
bounds of human intelligence." And beyond these bounds, 
he says, there is "an absolute morality, based upon, or rather 
identical with, the Eternal nature of God," the conviction 
of ,vhich is "forced upon us by the same evidence as that 
VOL. v. NK\V SERIES. F 
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on which we believe that God exists at all.". If Dr. Ward 
objects to this, it "\vill probably be because he asserts that 
God's" absolute morality" is identical ,vith our morality, or, 
in general, that necessary truth is in God under conditions 
precisely similar to those under ,vhich it is in man; in other 
words, that ,ve have a positive, not only a negative kno,v- 
ledge of ,vhat God is; that St. Athanasius ,vas ,vrong ,vhen 
he said, "it is impossible to kno,v ,vhat God is, possible to 
say what He is not;" or St. Augustine ,vhen he said, "To- 
turn ex animo rejicite; quidquid occurrerit negate; dicite, 
non est illud." But then Dr. tVard hilnself implies this 
theory when he tells us to think of " the one perfectly sinlple 
Being" as the "cunlulus of all perfections," and to ponder 
on one perfection after another, and reflect on His possessing 
all of theln in infinite extent," and thus to obtain a "highly 
complex idea," ,vhich yet is "a very real kno,vledge as far 
as it goes" (p. 52),-that is, as far as complexity can be said 
to correspond to simplicity. 
Yet, in spite of this substantial agreement, Dr. tVard 
accuses 
Ir. l\Iansel of scepticism for saying, "It Inay be, in- 
deed, that the conditions of possible thought correspond to 
conditions of possible being; that what is to us inconceiv- 
able is in itself non-existent. But of this, fronl the nature 
of the case, it is impossible to have any evidence. . . . . In be- 
lieving this, we desert the evident of reason to rest on that 
of faith, . . . . [which] bids us rest content ,vithin the limits 
which have been assigned to us: it cannot enable us to 
overleap theIn, or to exalt to a !TIore absolute character the 
conclusions obtained by finite thinkers concerning finite 
objects of thought." The question is only about asserting 
the "absolute validity" of our conditioned ideas, of giving 
our finite thought an "aLsolute character;" there is no 
thought of denying the validity of ll1athematical necessity 
for all objects in space, or of arithmetical necessity for all 
in time, only of questioning ,vhether the ideas of space and 
time must necessarily apply to the idea of the Living God; 
,vhether "the conditions of possible thought correspond to 
the conditions of possible being," and .whether our idea of 
substance corresponds to the external reality of substance, 
or our idea of God to IIis real Essence. 
But Dr. 'Vard chooses to interpret l\Tr. J\ilansel to mean 
that no possible thought, no la,vs, ho,vever necessary, can 
be kno,vn to be objectively valid ,vithin any limits what- 
ever; and upon this he believes hilllself entitled to suppress 


· Bampton Lectures, Lect. vii. pp. 204, 206, 3d cd. 
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l\ir. l\1ansel's instances, and to substitute one of his o,vn, so 
as to make l\Ir. 1\lansel deny the validity of the la,vs of 
reasoning. That is, because 1\11'. l\1ansel doubts the absolute 
validity of intuitions, or their exact correspondence to the 
absolute truth, Dr. "\Varù insists that he shall also doubt 
their relative validity, or their correspondence to truth, "so 
far as they go." 
And, next, to confirm this false assumption, Dr. 'Vard 
quotes and interprets J.\fr. J.\t1ansel's Balnpto.n Lectures, set- 
tling in a very off-hand ,yay ,vhat their arglunent must be, 
,vithout taking the precaution to ascertain ,vhat it is. 1Ve 
slightly abridge Dr. 'Vard's sentences: "There are t,vo 
totally distinct syllogisms, either of ,vhich would land us in 
the desired conclusion: 1. 1Vhatever reason really declares 
is really certain; but reason really declares that ,ve have no 
direct kno,vledge of the Infinite and Absolute; therefore it 
is really certain that ,ve have no such knowledge. 2. No 
declaration of reason suffices to give us certain kno,vledge 
(for none can carry ,vith it its own evidence of truth); but 
all direct kno,vledge of the Infinite is n1erely the declaration 
of reason; hence we do not possess any certain knowledge of 
the Infinite." 1\11'. l\t1ansel does not use the first syllogism, 
therefore he must use the second. "\Ve reply, first, that Dr. 
'Vard o"'ns that some intuitions are false, and therefore has 
as yet show'n no right to call a man a sceptic for doubting of 
the absolute validity of the particular intuitions of the Infi- 
nite and Absolute: next, that his dilemma, though the two 
major premisses are contradictory, and therefore complemen- 
tary, and apparently exhaustive, does not really exhaust the 
alternatives; for there is a third syllogism, ,vhich 've may 
gather from the quotation lnade by Dr. Ward,-" the light 
,vhich is in us is not darkness, only it cannot illuminate 
that ,vl1Ìch is beyond the sphere of its rays;" that is, our 
intuition is valid ,vithin certain limits, invalid beyond 
theIn, in other ,vords, "lnany of our intuitions are true, 
many are false," and many uncertain; and 1\11'. 1\Iansel's 
syllogisn1 lnay be thus Blade: " No declaration of reason 
suffices to give us certain kno,vledge of that ,vhich is beyond 
the reach of the rays of reason; but the Infinite and Abso- 
lute are beyond such reach; therefore no declaration of 
reason suffices to give us certain kno,vledge of theIn." This 
lnay be scepticism, but it does not come within Dr. 1Vard's 
definition, and is implicitly held by Dr. "\Vard hÎInself. 
"\Ve have no sympathy ,vith 
Ir. 1\Iill's philosophy, ,vhich 
Dr. 1Vard next attacks, but we have still less sympathy for 
unsound refutations of it. 1\fr. 1\Iill, then, says that there 
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are "no truths cognisable by the 111ind's in,vard light, and 
grounded on intuitive evidence. Sensation, and the n1Ïnd's 
consciousness of its o,vn acts, are not only the exclusive 
sources, but the sole n1aterials of our kno,vledge." In terms, 
this is a direct contradiction of Dr. tVard; but do both 
,vriters use the words "intuition" and "consciousness" in 
the saIne sense? Dr. 1Vard's judgrnents of consciousness 
only recognise the present Ùnp1
ession; l
Ir. l\Iill reckons the 
consciousness of 11lental acts among the sources of know- 
ledge. Acts are more than i1l1pressions,:X
 and a conscious- 
ness of the act implies a consciousness of its quality; and 
this, 've suppose, Dr. "\Vard ,vould call an intuition, as ,vhell 
,ve say, " I am conscious that the Inind necessarily attributes 
substance to all phenolnena." 
IT p to this point Dr. 1Vard has only said that some intui- 
tions are valid, ,vithout discrilninating the valid froln the 
invalid; and he has also allo"yed hinlself to use strong lan- 
guage against some persons ,vho expressed doubts as to the 
validity of SOHle intuitions, though they expressly aÙlnitted 
others, but perhaps under another nalne. N o 'v, at length, 
he thinks it tÏ1ne to discuss the criteria by ,vhich true intui- 
tions nlay he distinguished from false. It is strange that, 
after having accused a lnan of scepticisln for not admitting 
any sources of our knowledge but sensation, and" conscious- 
ness of n1ental acts," Dr. tVard should have no better test of 
the validity of intuitions than the consciousness of the quality 
of the act. by ,vhich ,ve make thenl, vÍz. "the physical ÍIn- 
possibility of doubting theln for one nl01nent" (p. 36); or the 
fact that, "so soon as anyone has apprehended (the Ineaning 
of the subject and predicate), he forms by necessity that 
judgment which recognises that t.he subject and the predicate 
agree together. I aln not a"vare," he continues, "that any 
further proof than this can be brought for the legitÍ1nacy of 
a mathen1atical intuition" (p. 66). In other words, though 
the judgment that "I cannot help thinking it," is only a 
"judgn1ent of consciousncss" (p. 6), and can have no resùlts 
(p. 3), the judglnent that "everyone ,vho understands the 
ternlS of the proposition by the constitution of his nature 
n1ust assent to it," is the one legitilTIate test of intuitions. 
But I can only kno,v ,vhat "everyone" lTIUSt. assent to, 
through 111Y consciousness of ,vhat I must assent to; the 


* We are not sare that Dr. 'Vard would allow this, since (p. 400) he drops 
the distinction between phantasia and intellcetus, and ascribes to the intellect 
every operation ascribed by the scholastics to the plwntasia; at the same 
time he drops altogether the intellcetus agclls, and recugnises no intellect but 
the intel1eetus possil'ilis. 
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constitution of other men's Ininds is only kno,vn to me 
through my o,vn. Here, then, the most ilnportant of all in- 
tuitive judgments, that ,vhich is the test of the validity of 
all others, is represented to us as an inference fron1 ,vhat has 
been already caned a lllere judgment of consciousness, "I 
cannot help thinking thus." Besides this, Dr. 'Vard adopts 
the three tests of Father Buffier; the first of ,vhich secures 
the immediateness of the intuition, the second appeals to 
universal suffrage for its validity, ,vhile the third appeals 
to the mind's consciousness of its o,vn acts, and asks ,vhe- 
ther ,ve nlust not conform our conduct to the truth ,vhich 
our reason affects to doubt? For, as l\fr. l\iansel says, our 
intuitive faith "has but a regulative and practical, not a 
speculative application." 'V ould not, ho,vever, the follo,ving 
"intuition" satisfy Father Buffier's tests: "There is an upper 
and an under in space"? No insight can be more direct or 
Ï1nmediate, none more universal, none to ,vhich it is more 
physically necessary to COnfOrlTI. Yet it is false. 
"\Ve must not be understood to object to Dr. "r ard's first 
criterion in itself; ,ve only say that his other statements, 
contrived for the purpose of building up the charge of scep- 
ticism against 1\11'. l\lansel and 1\11'. l\Iill, have cut a,vay his 
ground, and annulled his right to use it. But let it be taken 
as proved that some intuitions are not only true and valid, 
but also universal and necessary: Dr. 'Vard's next step is to 
identify all these universal and necessary truths ,vith God. 
And here fe,v persons ,vho have entered into the old con- 
troversy about the Logos and the Divine Ideas, ,viII be dis- 
posed to object, except to two statements of Dr. 'Vard; for 
,vhy should he seem to limit God's eternal gaze to "necessary 
truth" only?* (pp. 43, 44); as if God did not as necessarily 
"intue" every real and every possible contingent existence 
as He "intues" mathematical or arithmetical truth: and, se- 
cond]y, is it in accordance ,vith comrnon sense so to identify 
all necessary truth ,vith God (p. 45), as to leave no place for 
a distinction bet,veen the truths of space and time, ,vhich 
are only neceS'3ary because He has contrived and created 
· them, and the truths of absolute lTIorality, ,vhich are prior to 
all contrivance and creation, as being God's attributes? The 


* Whoever knows the perfect definition of a principle may evolve all the 
consequences of that definition with rigiù logical necessity. Hence the range 
of necessary truth varies fur each intelligence with the extent of his power of 
definition; but the power of definition is coincident with the power of creation, 
as we proved in the first of a series of articles on the " Forms of Intuition" in 
this Review. Hence, to the Creator of all things, all possible consequences of 
every law which He institutes are known with a necessity analogous to that 
with which we know the consequences of the laws of space and time. 
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ideas of space and time, like all other ideas of created things, 
are necessarily in God from all eternity, but need never have 
been realised externally. The ideas of absolute morality are 
of the very essence of God, and the living realisation is His 
eternallif e. 
l\IatheIl1atical necessity in itself is but hyp0thetical. 
While space or the idea of space remains as it is, all its re- 
lations necessarily remain as they are; for any change in any 
one of them ,vould involve the destruction of the ,vhole idea. 
This does not prove that there might not have been hundreds 
of other platforms besides space for the fornlation of a uni- 
verse; of course ,ve cannot irnagine such, for our Inind is 
only formed to correspond to the actual ,vorld, not to create 
a new universe. But moral necessity depends on a deeper 
reality; God is not space, but He is Love, and l\Iercy, and 
Justice; and He could not create free creatures at all except 
on these principles. Hence for material necessity a double 
hypothesis is required,-that God should choose the platfonn 
of space rather than another, possible to Him, but unimag- 
inable to us, and that He should actually create in this 
platform. In the moral creation the first hypothesis is inad- 
n1issihle. If God creates free beings, there is no choice of 
platforms, they must be obliged by the Jaws ,vhich are His 
attributes. But the second hypothesis holds -" it is in no 
respect necessary that God shall create beings possessed of 
freedom and intelligence; it is on]y necessary that if He do 
create such beings, they are subject to this or that moral 
obligation." Thus, in spite of the absolute necessity of the 
moralla,v, "God is the free Author of every single moral ob- 
ligation to ,vhich anyone of IIis creatures is subject" (p. 105). 
And this freedom of the Creator introduces a contingency 
of another kind into the moralla,v that binds free creatures. 
He may give thelll various degrees of intelligence, or, in 
other ,vords, Inay proilluigate to theln more or less of this 
la,v. 
Iore or less, both in degree and kind; for the very 
nature of the moral la,v varies within certain ]in1Îts when 
applied to creatures. For instance, the idea of Purity n1ust 
be very different in a being ,vith no propensions or passions · 
whatever, and in a being to ,vhom the only idea of purity is 
a virtue founùed on the repression of passion, and the direc- 
tion of the propension to a permitted end. The 1110ralla,v 
of creatures, then, is not the absolute morality of the Creator, 
though this is its model and its source, but is deterInined 
both in extent, by the capacity and kno,vledge of the crea- 
tures, and in mode, by their constitution, both of ,vhich de- 
pend on the arbitrary ,viII of God. 
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These distinctions, surely, ought to have been n1ade be- 
fore Dr. vVard entered on the question of the relation between 
God and moral truth; he should have told us ,vhether he 
meant absolute lnoral truth, ,vhich is in the relation of identity 
'with God, or moral truth as it is adapted to created natures, 
and proll1ulgated to 111an ;-the natural rule of morals, which 
stands in a double relationship to God, depending in one 
aspect on His attributes, and so independent of His appoint- 
ment and comll1and, and in the other aspect dependent on 
Iris free comn1and, ,vhether implied in the constitution of 
our nature, or revealed in any other way. 
For ,vant of this preliminary inquiry (Dr. Ward only 
enters upon it afterwards), it is Îll1possible to tell ,vhether 
the Catholics and Protestants, ,vho derived 1110rality froln the 
free con1mand of the Creator, and ,vho said, or "rere supposed 
to say, that God" might as readily have comlnanded cruelty, 
lying, and in1purity, as Ife has forhidden thero," ,vere speak- 
ing (1) of God's absolute morality, or (2) of the natural rule 
of human beings, so far as it depends on that ahsolute mo- 
rality; or (3) of His natural rule, so far as it depends on the 
constitution God has been pleased to give us. vVith regard 
to the Catholic theologians here glanced at, including, ,ve 
suppose, Duns Scotns, Occam, Gerson, and Pierre Dailly, the 
controversy ,vould require an historical research for ,vhich 
'we have neither room nor leisure; and ,vithout such research 
it must be fought out upon details and fraglnents with the 
positiveness and contentiousness of the mediæval schools. 
Vie,ved in its bearings on the other tenets of these school- 
men, the doctrine here blamed seems to hinge on the second 
or third of the above suppositions. Thus, ,vhen Scotus* 
proves that the attributes ,vhich ,ve assign to God are not 
the true counterparts of IIis transcendent life and essence, 
but only inadequate types anù representations, it follo,vs that 
as such types they are capable of infinite variation, and that 
God's transcendent ,visdom or power lnight be represented 
by very different ,visdoms and powers in different creatures, 
according to lIis mere ,viII. So in morals God's nlere ,vill 
would be the only rule of la, v (the word' law,' as a check upon 
absolute po,ver, being totally inapplicable to God, in ,vhom 
po,ver and right are one and the same, and only applicable 
to creatures who can do more than they ought). Hence 
there is nothing in la,v, that is, in the rule given to creatures, 
that cannot be altered, abrogated, or suspended, by the saIne 
will that in11)osed it. Still, Scotus contends that the t,vo 
"
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first comIllandments of the Decalogue are of eternal, substan- 
tial, and absolute obligation upon all free creatures; for he 
cannot imagine a conscience framed so as not to be bound to 
love and honour God. But it is possible to conceive circum- 
stances, even for Inen, in ,vhich each material act forbidden 
by the other commandu1ents lllight becolne obligatory in in- 
dividual cases, through the command of God. In this case 
such acts ,vould be Ineritorious, and expressive of love and 
. devotion to God; and they have been from time to time 
commanded in Scripture, as in the case of Abrahaln. Our 
understanding can only cOlllprehend Inorality under the con- 
ditions of our own nature. But God is free to Inake other 
natures, and their morality ,vould be otherwise conditioned, 
while the absolute In orality ofGoJ can be subject to no con- 
ditions at all.* Occam, perhaps, is more consistent in making 
even our love to God a contingent and conditional manifes- 
tation of morality, and in saying that God 111ight surround 
even oeli'un" Deit ,vith such circuillstances as ,vonld make it 
meritorious, just as ,ve might say that some Protestants, 
while their idea of Catholicis1l1 ren1ains ,v hat it is, are 
1norally bound to hate the Church. Could God create free 
creatures liable to such a false conception of IIiu1 as should 
oblige them to hate Rin1? If Occaln says yes, at least his 
ans,ver aSSU111eS that there are eternal principles of lllorality 
which oblige a free being to hate a God 'VhOIll he conceives 
to be bad. 
So far as ,ve haye exan1Ïned the Protestant ,vriters, ,ve are 
disposed to think that if the above distinction had been laid 
before thenl, they ,vould have declared that they ,vere only 
speaking of the third supposition, and that they Illeant, that if 
God had pleased, lIe might have so ordered our constitution 
that the physical acts .which no,v display certain moral cha- 
racters should have had a totally different moral signification. 
This seeU1S the fair construction to put on the ,vords of that 
lllost offensive ,vriter Z,vinglius,t where he cornpares the moral 
law to the dOlnestic rules ,vhich a father enacts to keep his 
children froln sensuality and sloth ;-touch not the honey-pot 
-tie your shoes; the wife and elder children break these 
rules with ilupunity, but it does not follo,v that they are the 
less bound to avoid sensuality and sloth. Zwinglius clearly 
contetllplated two laws: one derived from the eternal nature 
of God, ,vhich forbids sloth; the other adapted to our weak 
nature, forbidding certain acts ,vhich in us lead to or mani- 
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fest sloth. If he ùoes not speak clearly, it is, as l\Iöhler 
says, * because the Protestants did not rightly understand 
their doctrines; they,vere confused and muddy, and would 
not have o,vnecl their system as it ,vas drveloped by contro- 
versial adversaries, or even by their o,vn fanatical follo.wers. 
That Puffendorf, another of these ,vriters, "ras arguing 
about the contingent natural rule, and not about the absolute 
moral law, is clear from his words as quoted by Gerdil (Ward, 
p. 464): "It depended absolutely on God's good pleasure to 
give man, in creating hill1, such nature as lIe thought fit. 
Ho,v, then, can human actions have any property that results 
from an internal and absolute necessity, independently of 
the Divine institution?" This shows that Puffenc10rf ,vas 
looking at the moral code on its contingent side exclusively; 
but it .will not justify us in saying that he considered God's 
justice to be a contingent quality, regulated by His arbitrary 
will, 
"\Ve do not adn1Ïre this school, ,vhich has the air of"rish- 
ing that God hac1lnade us beasts, so that ,ve might behave 
like pigs ,vithout pangs of conscience; but there is an 
aspect of things in ,vhich its doctrine is true. But the 
school ,vhich Dr. 'Vard next attacks is far nobler (p. 78) ; 
it holds that "the only sense in which an act can be called 
,vith truth 'morally evil' is, that such act is fùrbidden- 
necessarily ho"\vever, forbidden - by the Creator." This 
school atteInpts to combine the two truths; the necessary 
character of the rnoralla,v as it exists in and radiates froln 
God, the Sun of justice; and the contingent nature of the 
constitution of creatures, by ,vhich they are brought in 
various degrees ,vithin the sphere of these rays. Dr. \Varc1, 
however, ,vithout making any such attempt to fathorn its 
meaning, takes the theory in a IUlnp, and brings against it 
"six different arguments, anyone of ,vhich by itself would 
be aluply sufficient to refute it." 
Let us exanline one of these; perhaps the second (p. 80) is 
most characteristic of Dr. "\Vard's method. "Our opponents," 
he says, "J11aintain that in calling [lying, &c.] morally evil, 
it is only Ineant that they are forbidden by the Creator" [he 
should not have olnitted to say, "necessarily forbidden"] ; 
",ve, on the contrary, maintain t.hat they are intrinsically 
evil, apart fronl all reference to the Creator's will. Our op- 
pOllen ts Jnust necessarily say that when I speak of a Inan as 
morally good, I rnean 110 more than this,-that he conforJlls 
his conduct to his Creator's ,vishes" [really, this is too bad, 
this Inethod of manipulating an opponent's proposition, first 
* Symuolism, c. iii. 
 xxv. yol. i. p. 270, Robertson's translation. 
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leaving out the most important word, "necessary," then 
changing "colnn1and," or "will," into "wishes;" as if to 
suggest that he ,vas arguing ,vith men who frittered up the 
necessary innnutahle 'Vill of God into a lllultitude of un- 
stable ,vishes]. "But ,ve," he continues, "maintain, that 
when I speak of hiD1 as 1110rally good, I mean that he pos- 
sesses those qualities that are intrinsically virtuous, inde- 
pendently of the Creator's wishes. . .. "\Ve understand by 
holiness the possession of certain qualities intrinsically vir- 
tuous; they understand by it the habit of confonllity to the 
Creator's ,vishes." 
Hitherto the argulllent has had for its object to burk the 
idea and the phrase, "necessary cornmaud," and to substi- 
tute in its place the term " ,vishes." The next step depends 
on our ,villingness to confound the moral rule of the creature 
,vith the absolute morality of the Creator, to such an extent 
as to hold that our obligation and duty is an exact image of 
God's obligation and duty; so that if it is our obligation to 
obey the Creator, it is also God's obligation to obey HiInsel:f. 
N o ,v, ,ve lnay deduce our duty from the Creator's comlnand, 
and yet refuse to look upon the absolute morality of the 
Creator as a cOllllnand in1posed by Hiln upon Hin1selt: as 
though to guard Himself from crime. "\Vhere the creature 
is obliged, the Creator is necessitated. The Inoral la,v is 
His Nature, I-lis Attribute; I-Ie cannot ,viII otherwise, for it 
is His 'ViII. The creature can ,viII other,vise, and is there- 
fore obliged, fenced in, defended by the law. It is, then, no 
good illation to transfer the idea of human obligation, ,vith 
all its hUlnan conditions, to God. Dr. 1Vard, ho,vever, does 
so. After interpreting the proposition "The Creator is all- 
holy" to 111ean "lIe possesses in the most perfect possible 
way all qualities that are intrinsically virtuous," he pro- 
ceeds: "But ,vhat Inust be our opponents' version of this 
proposition,-' The Creator possesses in the Inost perfect 
way the quality of ahvays confonning to His o,vn wishes'? 
Or, to put it otherwise, this lnost solemn and fundamental 
truth, the Creator's sanctity, hecomes in their mouths no 
more nor less than this: 'The Creator does in every respect 
exactly as He likes.'" N ow, even supposing that his oppo- 
nents ,vere forced to adn1Ít the illation froln man to God, 
their proposition ,vould only be, "rrhe Creator is all-holy, 
because He universally and necessarily conforms to IIis o"\vn 
necessary comn1ands;" ,vhat can be more n10nstrous than 
to call this equivalent to the other 1 This, so far from 
being "frightfully revolting to piety," is certainly innocent, 
whether it goes to the root of the Inatter or not. But if the 
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illation is not admitted, that is, if the moral necessity that 
binds the Creator's will is distinguished fronl the moralobli- 
gation ,vhich lie necessarily imposed on the free creature 
by the very act of creation, then it ,vill not follo,v that be- 
cause the creature's holiness consists in conforInity to the 
Creator's comnlallùs, therefore the Creator's holiness consists 
in confonnity to IIis o,vn commands; and Dr. 'Vard's argu- 
ment, so to call it, ,viII have no sense at all. 
1Ve shall not exanline any further the first portion of Dr. 
'Vard's volume. Our readers ,viII gather from 'v hat ,ve 
have said, that ,ve are not satisfied ,yith its execution. En- 
tirely convinced of the truth of the thesis to he proved, that 
Illoral truth is an attribute of God, an un created light that 
necessarily illumines the ,vilIs of all free creatures according 
to their lneasure, .we opened the vohnne ,vith every hope of 
seeing so great a theme properly treated; but nletaphysical. 
speculation does not seenl to be Dr. VI anI's strong point; 
and it is difficult to decipher a systelll where the dognlatislTI 
of the ontologist and the subjective process of the psycho- 
logist alternate in a ,yay that spoils both. \Ve do not find 
any difficulty solved in this book; there is anlple flow of 
rhetoric, and a logic that unfolds errors so clearly that they 
look like truth; but sarne of the Inost knotty points have 
been touched as if the ,vriter dill not realise their difficulty, 
and other points, 'whose obscurity results fronl the crossing 
of distinct principles, are factitiously solved by adjourning 
the consideration of one of the principles, and, when it conles 
on the carpet, treating it as a Illere exception and lnodifica- 
tion of a truth already settled. 
Is it the consciousness of this argunlentative ,veakness 
that makes Dr. 1Vard seek a kind of compensation in the 
unfairness anù violence ,vith which he treats his opponEnts? 
It is surely a great defect in any controversialist to have so 
Io,v an opinion of those ,vith whom he argues, as to fancy 
that he can prove them in four paragraphs to be either 
atheists or idiots; hut in Dr. 1Vard such a practice is sui- 
cidal, for his only proof of the validity of intuitions is the 
infallibility of hUlnan reason on certain subjects. But no.w, 
if by a fe,v facile strokes of superior intelligence he can de- 
l1lolish a ",.hole school of Catholic thought, which counts 
illustrious nanles among its supporters, can strip off its pre- 
tensions, and demonstrate that its characteristic principle 
is "frightfully revolting to piety," ho,v crushing is the dis- 
honour ,vhich he heaps upon that hurnan reason which he 
pretends to invest ,vith. such high powers of insight into the 
nature of Necessary BeIng! 
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In Dr. 'Vard this style of argument seems natural, and it 
is accolnpanied in hinl ,yith Inany high gifts, with great 
devotion to Catholic truth, ,vith generosity, earnestness, la- 
boriousness, and extensive learning. But suppose that it 
should be in1Ïtated by pupils ,vithout these gifts, ,vhat lnan- 
ner of men ,,"ould this style of teaching he likely to n1ake of 
them? 1Vhat quickness or decision ,vould eyer make up for 
the ,vant of that moderation anù hll1nan sympathy ,vhich is 
ever ready to ackno,vledge the truth ,vhich underlies the 
error, before it denounces or ridicules the falsehood? IIow 
,,"ould such controversialists fare in the intelligent society of 
a country like England? 
It is a comfort to escape from the nletaphysical to the 
IJsychological portion of Dr. "\Vard's volun1e, 'v here he seems 
n10re at home, and ,,,,here his geniality more funy reveals 
itself. Not that ,ve can expect the leopard to change his 
spots, or the controversialist to lose his former personality, 
by the mere passing of an ideal barrier. 1Ye have the same 
conteu1ptuous treahnent of opponents; the great Bossuet 
fares no better than ::\Iansel, l\Iill, or Vi va; for, in reference 
to his doctrine that the desire of happiness is the one mo- 
tive of hUlnan action, Dr. 'Yard says: "It is really difficult 
to imagine ,vhat can have led any sctne person to put forth a 
theory ,vhich stands out in such broad contradiction ,vith 
the nlost fan1iliar and obvious facts" (p. 404). But the ab- 
surdity is Dr. \Vard's o,vn, ,vho insists upon making the words 
beatus and hellreux ahvays point to eternal happiness, ,vith- 
out reference to that present appeasen1ent and calln ,vhich 
is the end of a
tion: a telnptation Inay be yielded to either 
because ,ve love it, or because it annoys us; as ,ve lnight 
thro,v our dinner to a hungry hound that ,ve feared, and as 
Pilate yielded our Lord to the 111onstrous demands of the 
J e'vs ,,,,holn he despised. A present annoyance out,veighs a 
future one, ,vhich we lnay trust to the chapter of accidents, 
or to our o,vn subsequent efforts to avoid. But the easiest 
,yay to prove Bossuet a driveller is to give perverse or inade- 
quate interpretations of his llleaning ! 
Still the seconù portion of Dr. "\Vard's volun1e may be 
studied ,vith lnuch profit. If ,ve especially point out the 
chapter on the adaptation of our nature to virtue, it is only 
because the author has evidently lavished all his care and 
predilection upon it. It shows that our nature ,vas so con- 
trived as to be an instrun1ent of virtue, not of vice; if our 
nature has received no addition or suhtraction by the Fall, 
then Adalll in Paradise had all the saIne propensions and 
passions that ,ve have; they ,vere given hilll to use, and 
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consequently their activity was compatible ,vith the inno- 
cent and virtuous life to ,vhich he ,vas there called, and it 
,vas, and still is possible, to put theln to their legitilnate use, 
and to make them the Ininisters and instruments of virtue. 
Thus virtue, ,vhich in its tt-priori aspect is fidelit.y to the 
obligation of shunning evil and doing good, in one of its 
å-posteriori aspects is the hannonious and equable applica- 
tion of an our propensions to their proper ends; not but 
that circumstances 111ay impose on son1e lnen the duty of 
altogether foregoing the activity of some propensions; but, 
in general, virtue n1ust be Inanifested through theln by 
their legitimate use, not by their destruction. Dr. 1Vard 
then sho,vs in detail ho\v each propension Inay be made the 
hanùInaid of piety, and may be trained to the service of 
God. If we single out his criticism upon the propension to 
knowledge, or intellectual exertion, it is not as a specilnen 
of the rest of the chapter, but as an exception to the general 
excellence of its treatment. 
It is difficult to analyse Dr. 1Vard's sentil11ents upon the 
use of intellect; it is hard to suppose that a 111an ,vho is so 
distinguished for po,ver of thought and speech should be 
other than a friend to their use; yet, in spite of his practical 
luanifestations of the love of intellectual exertion, he cer- 
tainly speaks of it with a degree of hatred and terror that 
seems quite irrational. Of all the propensions, that which 
leads us to el11ploy our minds Dr. 'V ard consider
 the 1110St 
mischievous and the most useless, the 1110St violent and the 
most intense; to prove its danger, he refers to "the very 
close and, as it ,vere, natural connection bet,veen great 111a- 
thematical power, and extrelne infidelity" (p. 289), and then 
he assigns three reasons for this coincidence. }-'irst, intel- 
le
tual pursuits have no periods of reaction, like sensual 
pleasures, but n1ay be constantly followed; but if men do 
this "in a reckless inordinate ,yay, siu1ply for the sake of 
the pleasure, and ,vith no reference to n10ral duty, they be- 
con1e more thoroughly obdurate, Inore thoroughly insensible 
to higher and more spiritual n10tives, than perhaps any class of 
men that can be named." Secondly, there ensues" diabolical 
l)ride, . . . . the ordinary, nay the necessary, accol11panin1ent 
of great intellectual po,ver, ,vhenever the hUlnbling exercises 
of piety are neglected." Thirdly, pride and insensibility 
united lead men to unbelief: "the 111ysteries of the Gospel, 
nay, the doctrines of natural religion, appear to their blind, 
carnal, grovelling, and proud intellect quite lo'w and con- 
tmnptible, such as it is impossible to believe ,vithout doing 
violence to their 'v hole nature." Still, even intellectual 
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power, though "it degrades men to the very lowest moral 
level possible on earth," Ina)" be made beneficial. First," it 
gives the leisured classes the Inoral power of consistently 
obeying God," by affording them an occupation ,vhich they 
can direct to His service; next, even ,vhen they do not turn 
it to this devout use, it makes "the leisured classes the 
greatest benefactors of n1ankind; for they apply their ener- 
gies, in fifty different ,vays, to the investigation of principles 
and truths from ,vhich spring the greatest advantages to 
society." And if they turn intellect to no n1aterial use, at 
least they may keep themselves out of mischief by intellectual 
amusements. The third benefit of the propensio
 is "the 
assistance ,vhich it has given in forming the Church's theo- 
logy;" and Dr. \VanI ,vonders how the body of divinity ,vould 
ever have been elaborated if the exercise of reason had been 
a pain instead of a gratification. 
Anù ,vhat would have becolne of humanity, we may ask, 
if the exertion of that intellect which is the characteristic 
by ,vhich it is elevated above the nature of brutes, had been 
always disagreeable and painful, instead of affording the 
keenest pleasure that ,ve are capable of? It would seem as 
reasonable to apologise for the intellect itself as to apologise 
for the propensity to use it. vVith regard to the temptations 
to infidelity ,vhich mathematicians and men of science feel, 
perhaps one of the greatest of them is the hatred, terror, 
and affected contempt w'hich SOlne believers feel for intel- 
lectual superiority, the suspicion of infidelity with which 
they regard the rnost obvious objections to certain popular 
prejudices, and the galling police regulations with ,vhich 
they ,vould ahvays fetter the exercise of the Inind. The clailn 
for the indirect power of the Church over all matters of 
thought, ,vhether metaphysics, geology, or astronolny, and 
for her plenary "right of peremptorily interfering in all these 
investigations, ,vheHever she judges that any scientific con- 
clusions lead to consequences at v::triance ,vith that doct.rinal 
deposit which is cOInmitted to her keeping" (p. xviii,), is not 
likely to he less contested by men of science, than Bellar- 
mine's claim for her indirect right of peremptory interference 
with temporal governInents was by politicians. N or are 
scientific Inen likely to be soothed by being told that those 
decisions of the highest ecclesiastical courts ,vhich for gene- 
rations fettered or perverted the course of science in several 
parts of Europe, ,vere only illusory, and did not claim the 
interior assent of Catholics, but only compelled philosophers 
to teach that which they ,vere neither able nor obliged to 
believe. To say that the intellect requires sonle external 
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standard (p. xxii.), is not to the purpose, unless it can be 
shown that the external standard of the truth of natural 
science is in the intuitions of theologians) not in nature. 
N either are philosophers edified by the contrast het,veen the 
fetters imposed on then1, and the liberty ,vhich they SOlne- 
times see enjoyed by a teacher of religion to discuss, with a 
dogmatisln ,vhich is only equalled by his ignorance, the 
subjects ,vhich belong to the sphere of science. St. Augustine 
declares this to be one of the sorest trials and scandals of 
in tellect.* 
\Ve do not forget that this volume is addressed to those ,vho 
are to be clergymen, otherwise ,ve should have to object very 
strongly against a vie,v of religion ,vhich seelns to reduce it to 
a trade or profession, squabbling for preceùence ,vith other 
occupations, and either disparaging every other business of 
life, or admitting its legitimacy only as a method of passing 
away tilne ,vhich it ,vould be impossible to ùevote to direct 
religious exercises (p. 383). Dr. 'Vard seems to regard the 
secondary ends of human action, not as occasions for man to 
exhibit his religion, hut as necessary competitors against 
religion; and ,vould have us reckon" national greatness, or 
intellectual power, or ancient family, or acquired wealth, to 
be worthless as the sea 'weed, except so far as they affect (for 
good or evil) the advance of sanctity.JJ fIe had before 
o,vneù that, ,vithout any relation to devotion, intellectual 
exercise had procured" the greatest advantages to society,JJ 
and Inade its votaries "the greatest benefactors of mankind;" 
but no,v it appears that patriotisln, or science, or nobility, 
or comlnerce is ",vorthless as the seaweed," that inferior 
objects of hUll1an action are not worth ,vorking for, and that 
,vhere religion is not concerned ,ve may as ,veIl sit \vith our 
hands in our lap as "labour instantly at ,vhatsoever our 
hand can do." Cornbine this notion with that of religion 
being rather a set of functions apart than a quality of our 
every-day life, and the apology for the dolce far niente of 
Neapolitan blackguardism is complete. Patriotism, philo- 
sophy, and industry are placed in opposition to religion, and 
the business of life is confined to an inglorious non-inter- 
vention, to keeping the hands clean by doing nothing, or to 
securing the mind frorn evil thoughts by filling it ,vith nuga- 
tory ones. 
These ,vhims and crazes are great disfigurelnents to the 
psychological part of the book, but still, after subtracting 
theIn, enough remains to forn1 a, ren1arkable 'work, which no 
discrin1Ìnating person can read ,vithout learning much, and 
* De Gen. ad lit. ij. 18. 
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clearing his thoughts on rnany subjects that were before ob- 
scure. It would be idle to praise Dr. 'Vard for his devotion 
to his subject, and for his industry in getting up his treatise; 
and if,ve have been reluctantly compelled to dra,v attention 
to its ,veak places, it is ,vith no thought of undoing the 
labour of years by a fortnight's critical examination. Still, 
,ve think that the book abounds with faults ,vhich no critic 
can honestly overlook; and if we have devoted our Article 
to discovering some of these, it is from no ,vant of an honest 
appreciation of the valuable Jnatter that still rerllains behind, 
after all drawbacks have been allowed and discounted. 
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CAMPION'S biographers, Parsons, Bombinus, Bartoli, and !Iore, 
who write rather to edify their readers than to trace the cha- 
racter and opinions of the subject of their men1oirs, tell us 
nothing of what occurred to hÏ111 at Rome beyond his con- 
formity to tho pious usages of pilgrilns, his gradually-formed 
conviction that he was called to be a Jesuit, and his admis- 
sion into the order. at the end of April 1573. It appears, 
however, by his own statements, that he had already made up 
his mind about his vocation ,vhen he first arrived; so that 
all the stories about the inteIfior voice which miraculously 
directed him in ans,ver to his protracted devotions, and the 
severe trial which he made of its authenticity, are shown to 
be at least great exaggerations, if not pure fancies. 
" On my first arrival into Rome," he said at his trial, in 
November 1581, "which is now about ten years past, it was 
my hap to have access to [Cardinal Gesualdi, of St. Cecilia], 
,vho, having some liking of me, ,vould have been the means 
to prefer mo to any place of service whereunto I should have 
most faculty; but I, being resolved ,vhat course to take, 
answered that I meant not to serve any man, but to enter 
into the Society of Jesus, thereof to vow and to be professed." 
Then Gesualdi began to question him about the Bull of 
Pius V. against Elizabeth. Not that any hesitation was felt 
at Rome about its propriety, or any doubt of the ultin1ate 
success of the policy; the Cardinal silnply ,vished to know 
what had been the effect of this step. If it had failed, like 
the Bull of Paul III. against IIenry VIII., that failure was not 
calculated to produce discourageluent. IIad not the Israel- 
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ites, when they marched by God's express command against 
the men of Benjamin, been twice overthrown before they 
conquered? Still, there was some wish to make its bearings 
on the Catholics as easy as possible. "Being demanded 
farther," Campion continues, "what opinion I had conceived 
of the Bull, I said, it procured much severity in England, and 
the heavy hand of her majesty against the Catholics; where- 
unto the Cardinal replied, that he doubted not it should be 
mitigated in such sort as the Catholics should acknowledge 
her highness as their queen without danger of excommuni- 
cation." This, Campion urged, could not be construed as an 
offence, much less as treason. But it was objected to him, 
that he had only asked for a mitigation of the Bull in favour 
of the Catholics, leaving the excommunication of the queen 
still in force and undetected; and his privity thereto was 
treason. "1\ly privity thereto," he replied, "enforceth not 
my consenting, nay, rather it proved my disagreement, in 
that I said it procured much severity: and therefore, being 
here published beÏore I could detect it ( for who knew not 
that the Queen of England was excommunicated f), it ex- 
cused my privity and exempted me from treason." 
Campion urges that his conduct rather implied dissent 
from than agreement with the Bull. That this disagree- 
ment was a fact, not a mere plea, he might have proved 
from his History of Ireland, had the book been forth- 
coming. Just as the writers of the sLxteenth century show 
that Otho of Freising disagreed with the temporal policy 
which had been pursued by Gregory VII., because he per- 
sisted in calling the risings against the excommunicated em- 
peror by the name of" rebellion," so Oampion might have 
produced the strong terms of condemnation in which he had 
spoken of those Irishmen 'who had risen against Elizabeth 
and Henry VIII. Shane O'Neil is a "wretched man," who 
"quenched the sparks of grace that appeared in him with 
arrogancy and contempt against his prince." Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Deputy of Ireland, who, upon the receipt of false 
intelligence that his father had been put to death in Eng- 
land, had risen in arms, is represented by Campion as say- 
ing: "If all the hearts of England and Ireland that have 
cause thereto would join in this quarrel,-as I trust they will, 
-then should he (Henry) be a by-word-as I trust he shall 
-for his heresy, lechery, and tyranny, wherein the age to 
come may score him among the ancient princes of most abo- 
minable and hateful memory." This is language quite in 
conformity with that of the Bull of Paul III. ; yet Campion's 
comrnent on it is, "'Vith that he rendered up the sword (of 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. G 
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state), and flung away like a bedlam, adding to his shameful 
oration many other slanderous and foul terms, which, for 
regard of the láng's posterity, I have no mind to utter." 
Can we doubt how the n1an ,vho spoke in these terms of the 
risings in Ireland would have quâlified the rebellion of the 
North in 1569, if it had been necessary for him to mention it 
in his history? Or can ,ye doubt why, in his history of the 
divorce, he simply mentions the excommunication of Henry 
,vithout a word about the sentence of deposition, which was 
the real focus of the controyersy ? 
It is not to be supposed that Campion had shut his mind 
against the great Roman question of the day. His IIistory 
of Ireland proves that he was fully instructed in the claims 
of the Popes to the temporal suprclllacy of all Christian king- 
doms. lIe not only narrates but he believes, that " 

hen 
Ireland first recci ved Christendom, they gave themselyes into 
the jurisdiction, both spiritual and temporal, of the See of 
Ronle;" and he tells how Adrian IV. conferred the temporal 
lordship upon Henry II.; how that Pope, " an Englishman 
born, who, having in his youth taken a painful pilgrimage 
into Norway, and reduced the ,vhole land unto Christianity, 
learned distinctly the state of Ireland" from the Norsemen 
who repaired thither, through whose intercourse with the 
wild and furious natives religion ran great danger of being 
defaced; "for though Christ were believed and taught, yet 
the 1nultitude eft-soon grew to a shameless kind of liberty, 
making no more of necessary points of doctrine than served 
fheir loose humour." l\Ioreover," Henry II., building upon 
the Pope's favour, his born subject, had sent ambassadors to 
Rome in the first year of his reign, asking leaye to attempt 
the conquest of Ireland." Adrian had such trust in the 
king, that he not only gave hÌ1n leave to conquer the island, 
but conferred on him a kind of legatine power of correctin g 
its religious abuses. Accordingly, the invasion took place; 
the reformation was enacted in the eight articles of the synod 
of Cashel; and the Irish clergy, in obedience to the papal 
Bulls, "denounced curse and excommunication to any that 
would maliciously gainsay or frustrate" the temporal right 
over Ireland that the Popes had given to IIenry. 
In the authentic documents connected ,vith this trans- 
action, .we do not find a ,vord about the self-donation of the 
Irish to the Pope; the right that he claimed over Ireland he 
derived from the alleged fact that" all the islands 
T})ich are 
enlightened by Christ, and have submitted to the doctrine of 
Christianity, are unquestionably St. Peter's right, and be- 
long to the jurisdiction of the Holy lloman Church." But 
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John of Salisbury, who ,vas Henry's envoy, tens us the ground 
of this "unquestionable" right. " At my prayer," he says, 
"Adrian IV. granted Ireland to Henry II., to be held by 
right of inheritance. . . . For by ancient right all islands 
are said to belong to the Ron1an Church by the donation of 
Constantine." 
All that ,ve find expressed in the Bull is, that the Popes 
had an unquestionable right over all Christian islands; the 
grounds on ,vhich this right was rested varied ,vith the 
variations of public opinion. At one tinle the pretended do- 
nation of Constantine ,vas alleged; but when there was a 
growing disposition to question the right of Constantine to 
give, if he ever had given, a right which he had never pos- 
sessed, and which perhaps he could not transmit to his suc- 
cessors if he had possessed it, the claim was grounded on the 
vote by whieh the people had once for all exercised their 
right of electing their lord, and then abdicated it for ever. 
But the Popes themselves semn to have founded their right, 
first on the feudal law, then on the ground of divine right, 
because they were Vicars of Christ in His temporal as ,veIl 
as in His spiritual po,yer; and then on the ground of the 
necessity of this right for the government of the Chure}), 
.after controver<3ialists had shown that they were Vicars of 
Christ in those powers only ,vhich He had exercised while 
upon earth. 
If the Pope could give Ireland to Henry because" all 
islands belonged to the Roman See," the same reason was 
equally applicable to England. But Can1pion ,vas far from 
allo,ving this. He mentions the fact that King John" made 
a personal surrender of both his reahns in "ray of submission" 
to the Pope; "and after his assoilment received thelTI again. 
Son1e add," he continues, "that he gaye a\vay his kingdom 
to the see of Rome for him and his successors, recognisin g to 
hold the same of the Popes in fee, paying yearly therefore a 
thousand lllurks. . . . . Sir Thomas l'flore, a man in that 
calling and office likely to sound the matter to the depth, 
,vriteth precisely, that neither any such writing the Pope can 
sho,v, nor were it effectual if he could." Sir Tholnas 1\10re 
was clearly a favourite of Campion. In l1Ïs history of Henry's 
divorce he talks of the "incredible experience in affairs and 
penetration of intellect" which the chancellor displayed, and 
of his "sublime and ahnost divine ,visc1on1;" and this ap- 
peal to his authority on the subject of the Pope's rights over 
England is decisive of the appellant's opinion. 
Thf1 Bull of Paul III. against Henry VIII. ,vas not pub- 
lishedin 1\lore's lifetime; indeed, Paul was not yet Pope. Still, 
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lore knew of the right of the Pope to settle the legitimacy of 
marriages and of their issue, and his claim to adjudicate upon 
the. succession of the crown. Nevertheless, both 
Iore and 
Fisher ,vere willing enough to bind themselves to obedience 
to the law of succession defined by the statute, ,vhich gave 
the crown to the issue of the union of Henry with Anne Bo- 
leyn, though they refused to swear that the marriage of 
Catherine had been null and void from the first; anc1l\Iore, 
after his condemnation, avowed his belief that Parliament 
had gone beyond its province in the two questions of the 
supre
acy and th
 divorce. That is to say, they recognised 
the rIght of Parhament to give the crown of England to 
whom it chose, legitimate or not, but did not recognise its 
rigbt to define the spiritual questions of the sacrament of 
marriage, and of the ecclesiastical supremacy. They must 
have held the opinion that the Church had power only over 
spiritual things, and not over civil and temporal matters. 
That this opinion was deeply rooted in the English laity 
of the day, is clear from what we read in Hall's Chronicle 
about the general fast ordered by VV olsey on occasion of the 
sack of Rome bv the Constable Bourbon in 1527, that the 
clergy in general neglected it; while the laity, to show their 
grudge against the spirituality, not only refused to observe it, 
but said that the Pope was worthily served for being such a 
"ruffian" as to exceed his powers in meddling with temporal 
dominion. 
Accordingly, when Paul III., in 1538, deprived Henry 
of his realm; laid all places where he might go under an 
interdict; declared all his children by Anne, and the children 
of his supporters, to be infamous, illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheriting; forbad his subjects to obey him; forbad all 
Catholics to have any commercial dealings with him or his 
party; ordered all ecclesiastics to depart the realm, and the 
nobles to rebel; declared all treaties between him and other 
sovereigns null and void, and ordered that all his supporters, 
wherever caught, should be nlade slaves to the person cap- 
turing them,-his Bull found yery little response in England. 
Not so, however, in the parts nearer the Scottish border, 
,v here, as an eye-witness tells us, even down to 1550, the 
name of the Pope of Rome was so venerated by the people, 
that whatsoever they were told he had said or done was to 
them as good as an oracle, or a dispensation of Providence. 
But in other parts of the country the Bull was entirely dis- 
regarded. 
'Vhen Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, she took good 
care to profit by the experience of her father. She took the 
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line of comprehension, not of exclusion, and required obedi- 
ence .only, not a conscientious conviction of the purity of her 
origin. She founded her rights to the cro,vn solely on the 
authority of Parliament, 'w'hich had confirmed her father's 
testament. In the act of February 9, 1559, for recognising 
the queen's just title to the crown, there was no clause to 
assert the validity of her n10ther's Inarriage, which had been 
declared null in 1553; she contented herself ,vith her par- 
lialuentary title: thus leaving liberty of conscience to those 
who, like l\Iore and Fisher, maintained the Pope's supreme 
right in spiritual matters, but at the same time acknowledged 
the supreme right of the civil government in all temporal 
matters, to the extent of bestowing the crown even on per- 
sons of base birth, though there were legitimate candidates 
for the throne. On a similar principle, Elizabeth clain1ed 
her ecclesiastical supremacy, not as a right inherent in the 
crown, but as a grant expressly n1ade by the authority of 
the Legislature. Here Fisher and }Iore would have stopped; 
they could never concede the right of Parlianlent to n1ake 
such a grant, though they might possibly have come round 
to l\Iargaret Roper's distinction, and admitted the king's 
supremacy over all ecclesiastical persons, so far as "the "T ord 
of God permitted," in opposition to the extravagant claims 
of the canonists. 
But neither Paul IV. nor St. Pius V. were disposed to 
admit any compromise; they both joined issue with Eliza- 
beth in maintaining that as illegitin1ate she could only suc- 
ceed to the throne through their dispensation; and they were 
both ready to make all sacrifices to maintain the theory of 
the indefinite supremacy of the Pope, not only over spiritual 
affairs, but (directly or indirectly) over temporal matters also. 
When Elizabeth, on her accession, ordered Sir Edward Carne, 
the English agent at Rome, to notify the fact to Paul IV., 
and to assure him of her determination to offer no violence to 
the consciences of her subjects, the Pope, to whom the French 
ambassador had been talking of the rights of l\Iary of Scot- 
land, replied that, "as a bastard, Elizabeth was incapable of 
succeeding to the English crown" (a curious decision in the 
teeth of the precedent of , Villi am the Conqueror, and Alex- 
ander I!.); that " by ascending the throne ,vithout his sanc- 
tion she had insulted the authority of the Apostolic See," 
which claimed feudal suzerainty over England; but that 
nevertheless, "if she could consent to submit herself and her 
claims to his judgment, he was still desirous of extending to 
her whatever indulgence the justice of the case should allow." 
Elizabeth, as might have been expected, instantly ordered 
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Carne to quit Rome, and the Pope did not mend matters by 
refusing the permission to depart. He had managed to set 
the quarrel with Englana on a political basis, in .which the 
queen, ,vhatever might be her conduct, would be sure to have 
the overwhelming majority even of the English Catholics in 
her fa.vour. Paul died in 1559; and his successor, Pius IV., 
tried to reopen communications with Elizabeth, and sent t,,
o 
ambassadors, Parpalia, in l\Iay 1560, bearing a letter, in ,vhich 
the Pope exhorted her to obedience, and promised her" ,vhat- 
soever she might desire for the establishing and confirming 
her princely dignity, according to the authority, place, and 
office committed to him by God." But neither Pal'palia nor 
his successor, l\Iartinego, in l\Iay 1561, was allowed to enter 
England, chiefly on the ground that it was" manifest that, 
allowing the authority of the Pope according to such juris- 
diction as he claimeth, there will follow a great peril to the 
security and truth of her nlajesty's undoubted title to the 
crown," and that, though l\Iartinego swore that he would do 
nothing prej udicial to the crown or state, yet the thing was 
already done. " The Pope hath, even at this instant tiule in 
Ireland, a legate who is publicly joined already with certain 
traitors, and is occupied in stirring a rebellion, having 
already, by open acts, deprived the queen of her right and 
title there;" and it 'was believed that the envoy was to try 
to "stir up a rebellion in the realm by colour of religion." 
1Vhile the Pope thus encroached on Elizabeth's political 
rights, she and her council were more than even with him 
in encroaching on the spiritual liberties of her subjects. 
There was no moderation; in the midst of the blind passions 
of the moment, it appeared necessary to force men to re- 
nounce the 
Iass, in order to demonstrate to the Pope how 
little authority he had over the succession of the English 
cro,vn; and the establishment of heresy by civil violence 
seemed the natural ans,ver to the attempt to control the civil 
succession of the crown by ecclesiastical }Jow"er. The passions 
of both parties ,vere excited, and there was no room für 
moderate counsels to gain a hearing. To disapprove of the 
Pope's civil proceedings, was to approve of Elizabeth's eccle- 
siastical alterations; to take up a nloclerate line insured per- 
secution from both parties. 
Among those ,vho "
ere driven from England by the 
ecclesiastical violence of the first years of Elizabeth, by far 
the greatest theologian was Thomas Stapleton, who attenlptecl 
to introduce some moderation at least into the theory of the 
relations bet,veen the papal authority and civil governments. 
He denounced the two extremes,-the opinions both of those 
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who rlaimed for the Pope authority over princes, because all 
temporal power was derived from him, and of those who 
derived this papal authority from the gift of the emperors. 
He disclaimed any temporal suzerainty of the Pope over 
. princes, and he denied that the Pope had any right to de- 
throne them for any n1erely civil cause. The Pope could not 
justly interfere with telnporal governments, except when they 
were" hostile or detrimental to the Catholic religion; and in 
this case he had precisely the same right of interference as 
one state has in respect to another state whose internal con- 
dition is such as to be a serious danger to its neighbours. 
He may intervene either against the people, when they are 
about to elect a prince ,vho will probably tamper ,,,ith their 
religion, or against such a prince when he is on the throne. 
And be has two methods of interfering against the prince; 
first indirectly, through the people or parlianlent, whom he 
may excite to thro.w off the authority of their prince, and to 
dethrone him; and secondly, in case this does not succeed, 
through ,,-ant of power or" want of ,vill on the part of the 
people, then he must take a more direct method, and give 
the realm to some Catholic prince, or proclaim that the first 
man who can conquer it shall have it. 
Stapleton did not adapt his theory to the beginning of 
the quarrel with Elizabeth, but to the situation, as be found 
it existing after the lapse of a few years; and at Rome his 
theory, though it was not based on the broad ground occu- 
pied by the Popes of that age, yet served quite as well as 
theirs for the course they were following. It did not signify 
whether a theologian declared them to haye a direct, or only 
an indirect, right of interfering in the temporal affairs of 
other states, provided interference was defended; and Staple- 
ton was as acceptable as a Bozius would have been, when his 
practical conclusion tallied so exactly with that of the most 
fervid adherents of the direct right of the Pope in ten1poral 
matters. His programme was carried out to the letter; and, 
indeed, he is mentioned by subsequent "Titers as one of those 
English divines on whose infornlation Pius V. chiefly relied 
-I-farding, Stapleton, }Iorton, and 'V" ebbe. 
Pius V. then, knowing how his predecessor's attempts to 
send an agent to Elizabeth had failed, changed his plan, and 
began to address himself to the people; and for this purpose 
(I quote Dr. Sanders), in 1569, he sent Dr. Nicolas 
Iorton 
into England, "to declare by Apostolic authority to certain 
illustrious and Catholic men, that Elizabeth, who then wore 
the crown, was a heret.ic, and therefore had lost all right to 
the dominion and power which she exercised upon the Catha- 
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lies, and might be properly treated by them as a heathen and 
publican; and that they henceforth owed no obedience to 
her laws or commands. By this declaration many of the 
higher classes were led not only to consult their own interest, 
but to consider by what means they could deliver their. 
brethren from the tyranny of the heretics. And tlley hoped 
that all the Catholics would join them with all their forces 
in this pious design. But though the affair turned out con- 
trary to their hopes, either because all the Catholics did not 
yet properly know that Elizabeth was legally declared a 
heretic, or because God had determined to punish still more 
heavily the revolt of England, yet their design was a praise- 
,vorthy one, and ,vas by no means without a certain suc- 
" 
cess. 
The success attained was the rebellion of the great earls 
of the North, in 1559. Its failure did not discourage the 
English advisers of Pius V. They soon picked up a new 
leader, the Duke of Norfolk, whom they assumed to be a 
sound Catholic, and to whose standard they fondly expected 
the whole realm to rally; it only required that the Pope's 
pleasure and censure should be once authentically known 
to the Catholics, and there ,vould be no place for resistance; 
and afterwards the whole difficulty might be settled by a 
marriage between the Duke of Norfolk and Queen J\Iary of 
Scotland. 
Persuaded bv these representations, which had more 
weight with thè' Pope than the prayers of l\laximilian and 
other princes, ,vho were likely at least to know something of 
the probable political issues of the course, Pius V. launched 
his B.ull against Elizabeth, in which he reasserted in the 
strongest terms all the papal claims which had ever found 
their strongest antagonists in England. The Pope alone is 
appointed" prince over all nations and all reahns, to pluck 
up, to destroy, to dissipate, to crush, to plant, and to build." 
The conduct of Elizabeth, the" pretended queen," is con- 
trasted with that of her sister l\lary, the" legitimate queen," 
of England, ,vhose policy had made all foreign connection 
hateful even to the Catholics. Elizabeth is declared a heretic, 
and therefore excommunicate, and "deprived of her pre- 
tended right to the said kingdom, and all and every dominion, 
dignity, and privilege ;" all her subjects are for ever absolved 
from all allegiance to her; all are commanded " not to dare 
to obey her, and her monitions, commands, and laws;" all 
who do so are anathematised with her. 
This Bull, says Sanders, was obeyed by one or two Ca- 
tholics (unus et alter), who sacrificed their lives in publish- 
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ing or asserting it. The rest, either because they did not 
acknowledge the legality of its publication, and observed 
that the neighbouring princes and commonwealths made no 
difference in their relations with the queen; or because, 
when Pius V. died, they did not know that his successor had 
renewed and confirmed the Bull; or, at least, through fear 
(though they alleged the former excuses) ,-remained in their 
obedience; and their opponents braved the whole thing as a 
bugbear to fright babes with. 
A very able Oatholic la,vyer of the period will add to 
Sanders' list of reasons. "I have been often told," says 
'Villialn Barclay, "by noblemen and men of good life, that 
the divine precept of honouring kings had struck such deep 
root in their minds, that no Bulls or indulgences to the con- 
trary could alleviate the scruples they felt, or give them a 
feeling of internal security in violating so clear and plain a 
precept of natural and divine right as the allegiance they 
owed and had sworn to their prince." And he represents the 
people telling the Pope, "that as he is not the superior of the 
king in temporals, he cannot forbid their temporal obedience 
to the king. He is but the interpreter, not the enactor, of 
the Divine law, and therefore his interposition is only requi- 
site when something obscure has to be cleared up, not in 
cases which need no explanation. Therefore, when the com- 
mand is "to render to Oæsar wh
t is Cæsar's, and to God 
what is God's," and "to be subject and obedient to princes 
and powers," it is the Pope's business to define what is Cæsar's 
and what is God's, but not to forbid subjects to give any thing 
whatever to Cæsar, for this is not to interpret but to abrogate 
the law. To define that our obligation of obedience to the 
prince is comprised within the limits of temporal matters, 
while all spiritual affairs are reserved to the jurisdiction of 
the Vicar of Christ, or that no king is to be obeyed when he 
con1mands things contrary to the law of nature or of God, or 
to good manners, is the Pope's right; but when he merely 
commands men "in no way to obey their prince, or his 
monitions, commands, and laws," he cannot be obeyed, be- 
cause this is not interpreting but annulling the di,"ine pre- 
cept, and beyond the papal power, as determined by the 
canons. The same reasoning applies still more strongly to 
the abrogation of allegiance. When men are commanded to 
withdraw their allegiance from a prince, because obedience 
to him may hinder their spiritual good, they may reply, 
that this evil is merely an accident, which may be lament- 
able, but cannot be hindered. God's command is to obey 
the prince" with patience in well-doing." If he misuses 
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his power, God will punish him; his subjects may not trans.. 
gress God's plain command for any presumed advantao"e. 
Again, the Pope's absolution from the oath of allegiance o
ly 
breeds a scruple about his power; for it is known that he 
cannot dispense with the Divine la-we God cOfnmands obe- 
dience to the Pope in spiritual matters, to the king in tem- 
poral affairs. This obedience ,vill still be paid in spite of 
the denunciations of the Bull, .which are fearful enough; but 
the fear of an unjust excommunication ,vill never force peo- 
ple to do that .which they know to be against the la,v of 
God." Sanders (whom Camden follows, p. 186) and Barclay 
are sufficient witnesses of the reasons which induced the 
Catholics of England to treat the Bull as a dead letter. That 
Campion shared the common opinions of his brethren I have, 
I think, made evident. Like them, he at least hesitated 
about the Bull; he doubted whether it justified Catholics in 
throwing off their allegiance; it put him into the same 
sceptical attitude which precluded any kind of decisive politi.. 
cal partisanship. 
Its effect on Elizabeth and her government was, on the 
other hand, nlost decisive. That persecution ,vhich drove 
Campion first from Ireland and then from England was the 
immediate result; and within two years it had produced a 
crop of penal laws, the first instahnent of that sanguinary 
code which in process of time nearly effaced the Catholic 
Church from this island. No wonder that Canlpion, when 
asked his opinion about the Bull, declared that it procured 
much severity in England, and the heavy hand of her nla- 
jesty against the Catholics. But no representation that 
Campion could make was likely to procure the reversal of a 
policy that was carried out in spite of the most earnest re- 
monstrances of the emperors and kings on whom the Popes 
chiefly depended. 
I do not know whether Campion went so far as to think, 
with several Catholic politicians of the period, that Paul III., 
Paul IV., and Pius V. sacrificed the Church of this coun- 
try to their desire of maintaining in their integrity all the 
temporal prerogatives exercised or claimed by their pre.. 
decessors, and that if they had frankly relinquished that 
temporal suzerainty which was the chief ground of the 
hesitations of their adherents, they would have given con- 
fidence to their friends, and disarmed their merely political 
foes. As affairs were lllanaged, they rendered simply im- 
possible the coexistence of the government of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth ,vith the obedience of their subjects to the 
supreme authority of the Pope; and those princes had no 
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choice but either to abdicate, ,vith the hope of receiving back 
their cro,vns, like King John, from the papal legate, or to 
hold their own in spite of the Popes, and in direct aud avowed 
hostility to them. .A.iter the inùications which those princes 
had already given, it must have been a singular view of 
hlllllall nature which could lead St. Pius V. to expect Eliza- 
beth to take the first course, as he did, even so late as 1571. 
This expectation of success, founded on the enthusiasm 
of the English exiles at Rome, is the real ans,vcr to the 
charge, that in this business the Popes showed themselves 
equally ignorant of the teachings of history, and forgetful of 
the principles which the canon law lays down, after St. 
Augustine, for the 
xcommunication of mighty delinquents: 
"Censures do no good, except when the person censured has 
few followers. 'Vhen the disease has seized multitudes, the 
good have no remedy but grief and groans; . . . otherwise in 
plucking up the tares they nlay chance to pull up the ,vheat 
also; . . . . indeed, when the contagion of sin has infected a 
whole multitude, the severe discipline of Divine Dlercy is 
necessary; for counsels of separation are both futile and hurt- 
ful, and sacrilegious; for they become ilnpious and proud, 
and cause more disturbance to the weak good than correction 
to the determined bad." 
But the evil had spread too far, and so in endeavouring 
to preserve a temporal prerogative that had always been dis- 
puted, and had more often failed than succeeded in practice, 
while in theory it ,vas open to grave objections, those Popes 
lost England to the faith, and were so far from securing the 
prerogative for which they contended, that in the contro- 
versy with France in the next century it was resigned, Dot 
without debate, but without any great struggle. If IIenry 
VIII. and Elizabeth had been treated with the same deli- 
cacyand circumspection that Lewis XIV. experienced, the 
end might have been very different to what it ,vas; and if 
Lewis had been treated like Henry VIII., the Eldest son of 
the Church would probably have proved as bad a churchman 
as the Defender of the Faith. 
The long sojourn of Campion in Rome before he at- 
tempted to carry out his resolve of entering the Society of 
Jesus, is accounted for by the Society being thEn ,vit.hout a 
head, while its third great congregation was assembled to 
elect a successor to St. Francis Borgia, the third general, 
who had died October 1, 1572, very soon after Canlpion's 
arrival in the city, and exactly five months after the death 
of St. Pius V. The choice fell upon Everardus l\Iercurianus, 
of Liege, April 23, 1573; and a few days after\vards Cam- 
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pion presented hilllself as the new general's :first postulvnt. 
No further trial of his vocation ,vas required than the pro- 
bation he had imposed upon himself; he was forthwith 
accepted; but as there was then no English" nation" in the 
Society, the various provincials disputed who should have 
him, and he was at last allotted to Lawrence J\faggi, or 

Iagius, of the Austrian province. "He was incredibly com- 
forted," says Parsons, "with this battle of the provincials for 
the possession of his body, because he saw that he was no 
more his own man, but in the hands of others who, under 
God, would dispose of him better than he could do for him- 
self; he was perfectly indifferent to all functions, and all 
countries; but as his own inclination .was for a country 
where he might strive against heresy, he was glad that 
Bohemia had been allotted to him. He thought that Eng- 
land owed some reparation to a country which had been first 
infected by the djsciples of , Vi cliffe." 
Campion was a man of common opinions, which he could 
urge and adorn with all the resources of rhetoric and the 
wealth of eloquence, and was consequently more dependent 
on authority for his ideas than upon any depth of research or 
originality of thought, and must have hailed the new obe- 
dience he had undertaken as a happy deliverance from him- 
self. In England he had held, as we have seen, the popular 
opinions upon the papal sovereignty which had been inherited 
by the English Catholics, through Sir Thomas 1\10re, from 
generations of politicians. At Douai he must have found 
these opinions treated as nearly heretical, and the contrary 
doctrines energetically preached; still we find him at Rome 
with his old opinions, refusing any political place that Cardi- 
nal Gesualdi had to offer, and taking refuge from the storms 
of debate in a society where all his energies might be devoted 
to his own religious perfection, and to those scholastic em- 
ployments which he ever cultivated, even in the midst of his 
greatest religious difficulties. In this I trace the same cha- 
racter ,vhich so long drowned scruples at Oxford in various 
employnlents, good in themsel ves, but then used to put off 
that inlportant inquiry which ever loomed threateningly 
upon his horizon. So now by his entrance into the Society of 
Jesus he adjourned, but he did not solve, the question of the 
temporal supremacy of the papal sovereignty, which was 
once again to confront him, and to claim a decision which he 
could not give though he was to die for refusing it. 
The congregation of the Society came to an end in the 
middle of June 1573. Soon afterwards Magius, the Austrian 
provincial, with certain Spanish and German fathers, and 
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Campion, left Rome for Vienna, where they arrived in Au- 
gust; Campion was immediately sent on to Prague, where 
the novitiate then was, in the cOlnpany of Father James 
Avellanedo, the newly-appointed confessor to the empress. 
This father ,vas afterwards knøwn to Parsons at J\tIadrid, and 
often told him" how exceedingly he was edified in all that 
journey with the modesty, humility, s\veet behaviour, and 
angelical conversation of F. Campion," for whose sake" he 
remained ever after much affectiolled to our whole nation." 
It would take me too far out of my \vay to trace the im- 
portation of the half political heresy of 'Vi cliffe into Prague; 
its adoption and propagation there by John Huss; the 
tumults to which it led; the overthrow of the famous univer- 
sity, which, indeed, was a natural result of a doctrine which 
taught that" universities, studies, degrees, colleges, and pro- 
fessorships are pagan vanities, and of no more use to the 
Church than the devil ;" and at last the persecution in which 
a remedy was sought for these evils, and which Calnpion 
thus defends: "Huss would not have been punished except 
the pestilent liar had been captured in the act of running away, 
which the Emperor Sigismund had forbidden him to do on 
peril of his life, and except he had violated the conditions 
which he had accepted from the Emperor, and had thus 
nullified his passport. Huss's malice was too hasty, and he 
was caught. He was commanded to present himself at Con- 
stance to answer for the barbarous tragedies he had enacted 
in his own land of Bohemia; he despised the prerogative of 
the council, he sought security from Cæsar; Cæsar signed 
the agreement, the Christian world, greater than Cæsar, 
rescinded it; the heresiarch would not repent; he perished. 
Jerome of Prague stole to Constance with nobody's protec- 
tion. He was taken, he made his appearance, he spoke, he 
was treated with great kindness, he went freely wherever he 
liked, he was healed, he abjured his heresy; he relapsed, he 
was burnt." 
Cochlæus, in the first quarter of the next century, had 
still to deplore the fall of the University of Prague, that had 
once been the boast of Bohemia, but also that of the Catholic 
religion, which was so low that it would be difficult for it 
ever to recover its ancient state. Still half a century passed, 
and in 1570 religion had made no advance; men doubted 
whether it ever could. The Bohemian Catholics were few, 
and all of the poorest classes; the only wealthy persons of 
that religion at Prague were the Italian merchants, who 
united in a confraternity to assist the priests. The emperor 
also was Catholic, and had sent the Jesuits to the town, 
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bidding them rely on his assistance in case of any tumults. 
But the influence of the new order was only gradually felt. 
The toil of all the labourers only produced a harvest of 
seventy souls in 1573, in 1574, of fifty; in 1575 a few 
apostate priests were reconciled, one or two I-Iussite ministers, 
and forty-three laymen; and so on till 1580, 'when the whole 
influence of the court was lent to them, and 584 converts 
respollded to their call. 'l'hat was the first year of any dis- 
tinct significance. A few years before Calnpion had ex- 
claimed, "Surely this COIll1l10nwealth ",,.ill either return, 
throu
'h God's mercy and the help of the saints, to the unity 
of the Roman Church, or else, through the ,vrath of God, 
Satan ,vill triumph, and it will be overwheln1ed in the thick 
and horrible darkness of new sects, and will perish." So 
evenly did the balance seem to hold itself. But 'within 
another fifty years the restoration of religion was carried out 
in such a rough-and-ready way as probably sowed the seeds 
of calamities still to come; for minds forced into acquiescence 
,viII always hand down the tradition of the original wrong, 
and future generations will avenge the persecution of their 
fathers. "In 1620," says Cardinal Carafa, "the delegates 
began to restore religion in Bohemia, first at Prague, ,vhere 
they were not entirely without success, though it fell short of 
their hopes; yet the people could not complain of want of 
instruction; everyone might converse with a monk or a 
priest as long as he chose. But the people did not seem to 
want him; they were lllore impressed when some of the 
chief inhabitants were exiled: it was hard to leave their 
property, harder to leave their friends, hardest of all to be 
sent to live in an unknown place. Several of the higher 
classes were converted in this manner, and many of the stiffer 
religionists followed in their ,vake; but the rest, though 
forced to close their shops and to forego all trading, only 
sought to gain time, though every now and then SOllle few 
became Catholic. The Archbishop's toil was strangely un- 
productive; Inany laid the blame on the Calvinists; but the 
Hussites and I.Jutherans were as slow: the real truth ,vas, 
they 'vere waiting to see ,vhich side would preyail, when 
Tilly's victory at the "\Vhite J\Iountain put an end to their 
doubts." The Cardinal after,vards records how llluch easier 
it was found to convert the fanatical Calvinists and Lutherans 
of the Rhenish provinces than the indifferent people of 
Bohemia, l\Ioravia, and Austria. For" it is e3sier to pass 
from one extren1e to another than to move from the middle 
point of equilibrium. A conceited Calvinist or stiff Lutheran 
will sooner become Catholic than a lukewarm and easy 
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Lutheran, who always promises well, but neyer seriously in- 
quires for the truth, for \vhich he does not care." 
Campion's first residence at Prague was of very short 
duration; within two months of his arrival there the novitiate, 
into which he had not yet made his formal entrance, was 
renloved to Briinn in l\Ioravia, a city where the prospects of 
Catholicism were even more gloomy than at Prague. 'The 
very names of Pope and Catholic were in execration; magis- 
trates and people were alike })rotestant, the latter riotous 
and unrul.v. 1'he clergy of one of the great churches was 
Catholic, that of the other alternated between the two reli- 
gions: in 1570 a single energetic Jesuit had been sent there, 
who continued to preach in spite of the tumults that his pre- 
sence excited. But the Bishop of Olmütz, the diocesan, saw 
that one father 'vas not sufficient for the work, and had 
therefore procured the removal of the novitiate from Prague 
to BrÚnn, in hopes of being able to utilise the exercises of 
the novices and the spare tÏ1ne of the fathers. 
Accordingly, Oct. 10, 1573, John Paul Calnpanus, l\las- 
tel' of Novices, and John Vivarius, his socius, conveyed Cam- 
pion and five other novices from Prague to Brünn, where 
they were soon joined by six more from Vienna. But in the 
following January the Bishop died, and for ten years the 
establishment was in continual peril: its goods were seized, 
its funds confiscated, its nlembers accused before the tribu- 
nals, and its suppression decreed by the emperor, though the 
commissioners would not promulgate the edict. But after 
much inconvenience and continual changes of residence, the 
foundation was gradually consolidated, and in process of time 
was able to erect an enormous college with seven quadrangles, 
now turned into a barrack. 
Here Campion spent the year of his probation. One of 
the first acts required of him was to inscribe in the album 
or blank book of the novitiate certain particulars about him- 
self, his family, and his education, as prescribed in the third 
and fifth chapters of the Constitutions of the Society. I have 
already extracted most of the details, so I shall only print 
here that which I haye on1Ïtted. "I have a deliberate in- 
tention," he says, "of living and dying in this Society of 
Jesus. And this is my present determination, even although 
I had not determined it before, bv no Inan's advice, but of 
my own proper motion. . . . . i haye a tolerably happy 
melnory, an understanding sufficiently penetrating, and a 
mind inclined to study. For this purpose, as also for tbe 
other duties of the Society, I am tolerably robust." The 
rules of the Society .were such as to nlake the novitiate an 
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institution of great power and influence in a town like 
Brünn. The "six experiments" can mostly be turned to 
missionary purposes. According to the rule, the novice was 
to spend one month in complete retirement, during which he 
was to perform St. Ignatius's spiritual exercises; another 
month was devoted to the hospitals, where he had to make 
himself a slave to the sick inmates; for another month he 
had to beg alms for the novitiate from door to door, and to 
learn to bear the insults and the practical jokes of vagabonds ; 
for another month he had to take his turn in all the most 
menial employments of the house; and at least a month was 
to be spent in catechising children and ignorant persons, 
either publicly or privately. This ,vas precisely that for 
which the Bishop of Olmü tz wished to have the novitiate at 
Brünn; this exercise therefore superseded many of the others, 
and the novices were scarcely settled before their master 
began to send them round into all the neighbouring villages 
to teach the Catechism. All had great success, but Campion 
was ever noticed to be the most successful, and the villages 
around Brunn contained many converts that he had led to 
the Church. 
To show with what hearty fervour Campion entered into 
these exercises, and how utterly he gave himself body and 
soul to the new life he had undertaken, I need only quote 
the two following letters, which he subsequently wrote to the 
novices at Brünn, after he had taken his vows, and had re- 
turned to the college at Prague. 
" How much I love you in the bowels of Jesus Christ, my dearest 
brethren, you may conclude from this, that in spite of IllY daily oc
 
cupations, which scarce leave Dle time to breathe, I have managed 
to steal time from the midst of my functions and cares to write to 
you. How could I do otherwise, directly I heard of a sure messenger 
to Brünn? How could I help firing up with the remembrance of 
that house, where there are so many burning souls, fire in their mil1d, 
fire in their body, fire in their words-the fire which God came to 
send upon the earth, that it might always burn there 1 0 dear walls, 
that once shut me up in your company! Pleasant recreation-room, 
where we talked so holily ! Glorious kitchen, where the best friends 
-J ohn and Charles, the two Stephens, Sallitzi, Finnit and George, 
Tobias and Gaspar-fight for the saucepans in holy hun1Ïlity and 
charity unfeigned! How often do I picture to myself one returning 
with his load from the farm, another from the market; one sweating 
stalwartIy and Inerrily under a sack of rubbish, another under SOllle 
other toil! Believe me, my dearest brethren, that your dust, your 
broonls, your chaff, your loads, are beheld by angels with joy, and 
that through them they obtain III ore for you frOlll God than if they 
saw in your hands sceptres, jewels, and purses of gold. "V ould that I 
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knew not what I say; but yet, as I do know it, I will say it; in the 
wealth, honours, pleasures, pomps of the world, there is nothing but 
thorns and clirt. The poverty of Christ has less pinching parsimony, 
less meanness, than the emperor's palace. But if we speak of the spi- 
ritual food, who can doubt that one hour of this familiar intercourse 
with God and with good spirits, is better than all the years of kings and 
princes 1 I have been about a year in religion, in the world thirty- 
five; what a happy change, if I could say I had been a year in the 
world, in religion thirty-five! If I had never known any father 
but the fathers of the Society; no brothers but you and my other 
brothers j no business but the business of obedience; no knowledge 
but Christ crucified! ,V ould that at least I had been as happy as 
you, who have entered the vineyard of Christ in the morning of 
your lives! I almost envy Cantensis and Charles, who have been 
brought in so young that they can spend their childhood with the 
child Jesus, and can grow up with Him, and increase to the perfect 
strength of the fulness of Christ. Rejoice therefore, my brethren, 
at the good you enjoy, and at the greatness of the honour God has 
done you. Let the renlem brance of this be ever present to you, to 
resist the devil, the world, the flesh, and the difficulties and storms 
of all tenlptations. If we are not very stupid and senseless, let us 
say from our hearts, 'It is no great thing that I should serve God; 
but it is really a great thing that God should have willed to have me 
for a servant.' I thank you all nlost heartily for the extraordinary 
charity which I experienced when with you, and when away from 
you, by your letters and remmnbrances, and at Iny departure as I 
was setting off j especially I thank l\felchior-and who else is it 
that I nanled before 1-my dearest brother, my friendly rival, my 
COll1peer in the society, but how high above me in merits! His 
letters gave me and will give me the greatest pleasure j so did the 
things he spoke about in his two epistles. I will join with the 
Father Rector in drawing up a plan, and after the affair is set in 
order, I will write out the whole for him, before the feast of the An- 
nunciation, I hope. Stephen the Hungarian said that he would 
write, but has never written a word. vVith my whole heart I con- 
gratulate George and Charles, who have lately made their vows. 
These are strong chains, illY brethren, and most strongly do they 
bind you to our Lord. 'Vho shall tear you from His hands? Shall 
this triple cord be broken by that miserable devil who is so impo- 
tent that he could not even drown the swine without leave 1 Who, 
then, is he that he shoul<.l be able to overthrow the image of God? 
N ever can he do so, unless we ourselves blot out the image, and con- 
spire with him to our own nlischief. I have spent a long time in 
writing to you-is that the first bell for schools 1 I nlust leave off; 
and to-morrow is the feast, when I shall be fully occupied, so I don't 
think I shall be able to write more; Jlowever, I will take the next 
opportunity. I thank Iny dearest brother Cantensis, whose letter 
gave me the greatest pleasure, and I thank my God who has given 
him so good a mind at his age. I received from him the pictures, 
VOL. v. NEW SERIES. H 
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the Agnus Dei, and the relics of our holy father Ignatius-a great 
treasure, for which I return great thanks. I salute you all in Ohrist 
Jesus frOln the bottonl of nlY soul. 
1y last request is, that you 
would humbly beg F. Rector and F. Aquensis to pardon my long 
silence; they must ascribe it to my fault, and not to my forO'etful- 
ness of their kindness to me. I commend nlyself to the prayers of 
you all. Farewell. 
Prague, Feb. 26, 1575." 


"Although the words of men, my dearest brethren, ought to 
have much less weight and influence with you than that Spirit who 
without sound of words whispers in your ears, yet since this work 
of love is not altogether useless or unnecessary, your charity will 
cause you to receive this fraternal letter, the witness of my love 
and duty, with your usual kindness. I write not to you as though 
you required the spur, for wherever you go your hearts are ever set 
upon every virtue; but that I, while I employ IllY time in writing 
to you may spur nlyself, and may enjoy the perfunle of the renlem- 
brance of your affection, and may testify my affection towards you. 
And I woul<.l that as I speak, and as you perform, so you might 
speak and I perfornl. For I know what liberty there is in obedi- 
ence, what pleasure in labour, what sweetness in prayer, what dig- 
nity in humility, what peace in conflicts, what nobleness in patience, 
wbat perfection in infirmity. But the difficulty is to reduce these 
virtues to practice. And this is your work, to run over a portion of 
your earthly course iu the chariot of Paradise. I, as the poet says, 
will follow as I can, non passibus equis. 1\1 y dearest brethren, our 
life is not long enough to thank Christ for revealing these mysteries 
to us. Which of us would have believed, unless He had called hinl 
and instructed hiln in this school, that such thorns, such filth, such 
misery, such tragedies, were concealed in the world under the feigned 
names of goods anù pleasures? Which of us would have thought 
your kitchen better than a royal palace 1 your crusts better than 
any banquet 1 your troubles than others' contentment 1 your con- 
flicts than their quiet? your crumbs than their abundance? your 
vileness than their triumphs and victories 
 For I ask you whether, 
if you could all your lives, as they would like, feed your eyes on 
spectacles, and changes of scene and of company, your eyes would 
be the stronger 1 If you fed your ears with news, would they be 
the fuller 1 If you gave your minù its lusts, would it be richer 1 If 
you fed your boJy with dainties, could you lllake it imnlortal? This 
is their blunder who are deceived by vanities, and know not what a 
happy life means. For while tbey hope and expect great things, 
they fancy they are nlaking vast progress, and not one in a hundred 
obtains what he dreamed; and if perchance one obtains it, yet after 
making allowance for his pains, and his loads of care, the slipperiness 
of fortune, his disgraceful servility, his fears, plots, troubles, annoy- 
ances, quarrels, crimes, which must always aCCOlllpal1Y and vex the 
lovers of the worlò, he will doubtless find himself to be a very base 
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and needy slave. One sigh of yours for heaven is better than all 
their clamours for this dirt; one colloquy of yours, where the angels 
are present, is better than all their parties and debauched drinking- 
bouts, where the devils fill the bowls. One day of yours consecrated 
to God is worth nlore than all their life, which they spend in luxury. 
1\fy brethren, run as you have begun; acknowledge God's goodness 
to you, anù the dignity of your state. Can any pOlllp of kings or 
emperors, any grandeur, any pleasure, I will not say equal, but even 
shadow forth your honour and consolation 
 They (I speak of the 
good alllong them) fight under Christ their king, with their baggage 
on their back; you are eased of your burdens, and are called with 
the beloved disciple to be familiar followers of your Lord. They 
are admitted to the palace, you to the presence chamber; they to 
the COIDnlon pasture, you to the choicest banquets; they to friend- 
ship, you to love; they to the treasury, you to the special rewards. 
Think what difficulties they have who even live as they ought in this 
naughty world; then you will more easily see what you owe to His 
Inercy in calling you out of infinite dangers into His society. How 
hard it is for thenl to follow Christ when He ]l1arches forth in haste 
against His enenlÍes, who have wives in their bOSOll1S, children on 
their shoulders, lands on their backs, cares on their heads, whose 
feet are bound with cords, whose spirits are well-nigh smothered. 
Is not your happiness great, whom the King marshals by His side, 
covers with His cloak, clothes and honours with His own livery 1 
What great thing is it for me to have left friends for Hinl who left 
heaven for me? "\Vhat great thing for Ine to be a servant to my 
brethren, when He washed the feet of the traitor Judas 1 What 
wonder if I obey nlY fathers, when He honoured Pilate 1 "\Vhat 
luighty thing for nle to bear labours for Him who bore His cross for 
me? "\Vhat disgrace if I a sinner bear to be rebuked, when He an 
Innocent was curst, spit upon, scourged, wounded, and put to death? 
'\Vhenever we look into the glass, my brethren, we see clearly that 
the temptation of no pleasure, the fear of no pain, should pluck us 
frOlH the arnlS of such a 
Iaster. You see I have nearly filled nlY 
paper, though I have plenty to do; it is time to check nlyself, and 
to remit you to that Teacher who by His sacred influences can im- 
press these things luuch nlore strongly than I can on your minds. 
Hear Him, for He hath the words of eternal life. 
For n1Y part, I kiss not you only, but the prints of your footsteps, 
and I beg you to give a poor needy wretch an ahlls of the crumbs 
that fall fronl your table. 
Prague, Feb. 19th 1577." 


Such was the spirit in which he performed these services, 
" poor in seel11ing, rich in fruit, and in discipline for minds 
elated with success; they break the assaults of pride, they 
dispel the fanciful clouds of vanity, and relllind poor unstable 
humanity of its 'worthlessness and nlortality. To visit the 
hospitals, to attend to the sick, to follo,v them to their graves; 
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to endure the peevishness of the sufferers, their dirt, their 
groans, their stink; and to learn to feel horror and disgust 
at no poison, no filth, no corruption but the filth of sin." 
In these exercises the political difficulties of Campion were 
not solved, but overshado,ved for the time by the over- 
whelming importance of the business of religion. For grace 
does not supplant nature, nor dispense with the necessity of 
worldly prudence and common sense. 


R. S. 


Qtorrf
ponbenrt+ 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


SIR,-As you are desirous that the educational controversy may 
close as soon as possible, I ,vill not introduce any new matter into 
my present letter, but will confine myself to answering the objections 
which have been brought against Ine by your 
:Iarch correspondents. 
I will not even attempt so much as this, in regard to the preli- 
minary question, how far the discussion itself is legitimate and per- 
missible. On this, as it is unhappily no longer a matter for prac- 
tical debate, I will make but one renlark. Your 1Iarch correspon- 
dents are all for the affirmative answer to this question; though 
one of theIn, "F.," with some reserve and hesitation. Yet none of 
them has attempted a reply to my very intelligible inquiry. If the 
course which has been taken ùe indeed defensible, would it be 
equally defensible, I asked, that SOlne anonymous correspondent 
should argue against the celibacy of the clergy 1 If these writers 
think 'flot, they should lay down SOlne clear mark of distinction 
between the two cases. Bùt if they think that such a letter n'ould 
be defensible, let them expressly say so. 
I turn, however, to the actual controversy: and at starting, I 
must comment on the few lines now contributed by " X. Y. Z." He 
first complains that I "have carefully olnitted to discuss that part 
of his letter which refers to classical studies, and thereby done grave 
injustice to his argument and himself." From his Illode of expres- 
sion in the remainder of his sentence, your readers may have de- 
rived an impression, which I alll confident he never intended to 
convey. They may have thought, that a considerable part of his 
two letters was occupied with the advocacy of classical studies; and 
that Iny non-reference to those studies must bave originated there- 
fore in sonle reluctance to express my own opinion. But the fact 
is far otherwise. In his first letter he does not make any allusion 
whatever to classics; and in his second, out of seventeen pages there 
are not three which refer to them directly or indirectly. Nor indeed 
,vas any more detailed notice of tbenl to be expected. He wished 
to comn1ent on certain particulars, in which he considered the 
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seminary system to be n1Ïstaken and injurious. But on classical 
studies he had no fault to find with that systenl; and it would have 
been strange, therefore, had he said nluch about theIne His conl- 
parative silence, however, accounts for mine. As the classics were 
not included in his assault on the seminary system, so neither were 
they in my defence of it. Afterwards, finding that my on1Ïssion of 
the subject had led to misconception on my real convictions, I stated 
those convictions, in a letter addressed to the Catholic newspapers, 
with the greatest clearness which a due regard for brevity would 
permit. I have no wish whatever to keep back any part of what I 
think. On the contrary, if any person for a practical purpose 
wishes to know my opinion on any point on which I have formed 
one, I shall be only too delighted to express it. 
" x. Y. Z.'s " second remark is, that "in nearly every reference 
to his letters I have more or less misconstrued, in some cases quite 
metamorphosed, their actual drift." He by no means implies that 
such misrepresentation has been intentional; and I can assure him 
that I took the greatest pains to understand him rightly. At the 
same time, where divergence is so extreme as between hÌ1n and nlY- 
self, it is no easy matter for either of us to understand the other. 
I nlost cordially, therefore, second "X. Y. Z.'s" entreaty, that 
readers "will judge hiln by what he has himself written, and by 
that alone." I have already urged this in private, on one or two 
persons who had read my letter but not his; and I will only add, 
that in the request which he now puts forth, he is but asking the 
commonest justice. 
I felt it my duty, for various reasons, in my former letter to 
state fully and openly the unfavourable judgInent which I had formed, 
on his propositions whether expressed or implied. I did this, how- 
ever, fully expecting at his hands a vigorous and unsparing reply. 
N ow that "personal reasons" have led him to retire from the con- 
troversy, I shall not be misconstrued if I adopt a different proce
 
clure. It will be absolutely necessary, indeed, in order to make 
clear the meaning of various statements in my January letter, that 
I should refer pretty frequently to the sense in which I had under- 
stood him; but I will abstain most carefully fronl any attempt to 
argue for the correctness of my iInpression, or to fasten on him any 
view which he may wish to disclaim. Since the prOlnotion of truth 
(so far as I am aware) is my one end in the whole controversy, it 
would be a simple pleasure to be convinced that he approaches, 
more nearly than I had supposed, to what I consider a sound view 
of the case: except, indeed, so far as my pleasure would be alloyed 
by deep regret at having judged him unfairly. 
"X. Y. Z." further alludes to the fact, that my letter was more 
than double the length of his. Yet the real difficulty was, to pre- 
vent it from being Inuch longer still. Surely it will be admitted 
by all, without any personal reference whatever to "X. Y. Z.," that 
in regard to any deeply important institution or principle, a plau- 
sible attack may be immeasurably more brief, than a satisfactory 
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aefence can possibly be made. Take, e. g., the rule of clerical celi- 
bacy, to which I just now referred. A very few pages would amply 
suffice, to state the obvious objections to that law of the Church in a 
most telling and powerful way. Yet how many pages would be 
enough for expressing, with any kind of adequacy, its deep and 
solid grounds of defence 
 
The relnarks, which I have to make on your other correspon- 
dents, will naturally arrange themselves uuder three heads. First, I 
will consider what was the real point at issue j secondly, I will treat 
those objections which have been ll1ade against my general course of 
argument j and thirdly, those which have been nlade against l11Y 
individual argunlents one by one. 
"'irst, then, what was the real 
point at issue 
 or, in other words, what was the precise thesis 
which I undertook to maintain 
 
In every hUlnal1 institution which has been fonned with deep 
wisdom for some important end, if it continue for any considerable 
time, there will be frequent alternations between a period of com- 
parative torpor and a period of active revival. Those who have 
originally devised the various details have passed away; and they are 
succeeded, perhaps, by others, far less clear-sighted in their views, 
and far less energetic in their character. These men are often 
worthy and excellent in their generation; they keep together in 
substance the system which they have inherited; and a considerable 
alnount of substantial good quietly proceeds under their direction. 
But since they are not the persons to fix their gaze firnllyand 
perseveringly on the desired end, and still less to discrÎ1ninate among 
the various means conducive to that end, the good is alloyed by 
very serious evils. Various usages and habits are allowed by de- 
grees to rise up, accidentally and at random, which are out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the whole; and no serious attempt is made 
at progress in that vitally important task, the adapting old prin- 
ciples to new facts, the changing what is transitory and accidental 
in order the better to preserve what is pennanent and essential. 
These men in their turn are succeeded by others, nlore congenial 
in spirit :with the original founders; and thus this alternation 1)1'0- 
ceeds, of which I spoke at starting. 
N ow whether such an institution be going through a period cf 
torpor or a period of revival, in either case there are certain prin- 
ciples at work, which the most superficial observer will recognise as 
essential parts of its very idea. Still more will these be so recog- 
nised by one trained under its shadow. Such a lnan, even if Pro- 
vidence have cast his lot in the worst days of the institution, is able 
most readily to discriminate, between the principles themselves and 
their exceptional abuse or corruption. Nay his very appreciation 
and love of them may make him unduly impatient of their inade- 
quate realisation. 
{eanwhile another luan of different character 
regards with hostility these very principles themselves. In this 
manner there arises the well-known and world-wide distinction, 
between the conservative and the revolutionary reformer; between 
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hinl who would strengthen an existing institution by the more 
effective application of its recogllised principles, and him who would 
overthrow it altogether and build another on its ruins. And often 
it happens that the conservative and revolutionary reformer, to their 
own great discomposure, are thoughtlessly confounded with each 
other, and placed in the same category j whereas eit.her of them 
would greatly prefer the .çtaf'ltS q'ttO itself, to such changes as his 
more extrenle opponent would desire to introduce. 
These renlnrks apply no less to the Church's seminaries than to 
other institutions. And if I had understood" X. Y. Z." to write as 
a conservative reformer of thenl,-if I had understood him Inerely 
to raise the question whether their recognised principles had been 
effectively carried out,-I should have felt myself wholly incom- 
petent to take a part in the discussion. I have no personal know- 
ledge of any seminary iu Europe except one; and I suppose the 
extrenlCst advocate of free discussion will hardly expect me to 
put forth a public criticism, on the practical excellences or defects 
which may be discernible in that particular college. But I under- 
stood "X. Y. Z." most differently. If there are two principles 
which (nlore than alnlost any others) would be adn1Ítted by the 
most casual observer as characteristic of Catholic seminaries, these 
would be the two: that youths are to be trained in the ecclesiastical 
spirit, (1) by the direct and constant agency of superiors j and (2) 
by a strict check on their reading of n1Îscellaneous literature. * I 
understood "X. Y. Z." to protest against both these principles, as 
productive of the gravest evils; and accordingly to this controversy 
of principle I confined my argument. I applied myself to this 
question: ill the ordinary diocesan seminaries, is it desira11e that 
these two principles shall be religiously preserved, and that any 
necessary refOrIll shall take the shape of c

rrying them out more 
vigorously, discrilninatingl y, consistently 
 Or is it rather prefer- 
able, that the principles then1selves shall be abandoned, and super- 
seded by those others which are suggested in their stead 1 
Your correspondent" S. _A.. n. S.," however, takes quite a different 
view of the point at issue. He considers that I ,: defend things as 
they are, or as they are supposed to be." " The question proposed," 
he says, "was, whether the education . . . that is given in Catholic 
colleges and sen1Ïnaries . . . is aJtogether satisfactory in its results j" 
anù he adùs in effect that I gave an affirIuative answer to this 
question. Yet it is really difficult to imagine, how I could have ex- 
pressed lnyself lllore clearly than in the following passage, with 
which I conclude my whole reasoning. "I have only aimed at 
treating part of the question: 'X. Y. Z.' has attacked the funda- 
mental principles on which the whole Catholic systeul of ecclesia.,- 


* So, on one of these particulars, the Quarterly Review: "The Raman 
CatI:oli
 ide.al, whi?h is dev
loped in its 
reatest perfection iu their priestly 
SemInarIeS, IS to bnng the nund of the rulIng poweI' to bear with the great- 
est, the most constant, and the most equable force, on the will and the intel- 
lect of its subjects." Octob
r 1860, p. 40-1. 
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tical training is founded, . . . and I have wished therefore . . . to 
illustrate and defend them. There is, of course, another totally 
different question, that offact; how far this or that seminary . . . 
is conducted effectively upon those principles" (p. 271). But in- 
deed I had iInplied the same thing throughout the letter. Thus 
" X. Y. Z." alleged (as I understood him) a certain very defective 
method of enforcing discipline, as prevalent in England. I did not 
attenlpt to argue the question of fact: I said that such a nlethod 
would be " disastrous j" and that it would be "a most serious prac- 
tical corruption, clmnouring for reform;" but I added that "no 
seminary ever advocated it on principle" (p. 241). Here is the 
very distinction between the theory and the possible practice. On 
quite a different nlatter, I say that if a certain allegation be true, 
"it is a mere practical corruption requiring reform" (p. 246). I 
also" agreed heartily" with" X. Y. Z." " wherever he argues on the 
great desirableness that Catholic views and principles should be 
brought far more efficiently into contact with the general current of 
thought than is now the case" (p.264). And I advocated a very 
important practical change, as conducive to this purpose. Is all 
this the language of one, who is sinlply wishing to "defend things 
as they are" 
 
In regard also to those various criticisIns, which your correspon- 
dent" F." has made on me in so kind a spirit, I think he will find 
tbat most of them are sufficiently answered, by this account of the 
thesis which I was maintaining. And he will adInit, I am sure, 
(whatever weight your other two correspondents may attach to the 
fact), that this thesis is of especial importance at the present time; 
since on two solemn occasions the English Episcopate has publicly 
expressed the strongest wish, that a much closer approxinlation to 
the full seminary systenl shall be carried out in England, than has 
hitherto been the case. * 
The next matter which I am to consider, is the general course of 
argument pursued in support of my thesis. The objections to this 
will be exclusively found in the letter of" S. A. B. S. j" but they 
arise so simply from his Inisapprehension of that thesis, that any 
detailed criticisnl is unnecessary. Fortunately, indeed, for me, he 
has given an illustration of his Ineaning. He calls the seminary 
system" a system which educates men for zeal and devotion, and 
keeps them aloof from the movements of thought j " he refers to 


· The first Synod of Oscott speaks thus (cap. 26) : " Sunznzopere religionis 
augmento profuturum putamus, si senzinaria, in quibus seorsim educarentur 
clerici, possentfundari." These acts have received the papal sanction. 
The acts of the third Synod have not yet come from Rome: but in their 
cc synodical letter" to the whole English Church, the Bishops there assembled 
thus express themselves: "For this we have determined to labour, for this 
(if it please God) to suffer, until we see accomplished the strong desire, or 
rather fulfilled the wise injunctions, of the holy Council of Trent, that each 
diocese should have its own seminary; episcopal in name and in character, 
dear to the Bishop as the apple of his eye, and jealously rescryed to his own 
superintendence.' , 
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some statement of the immense practical evils which have followed 
from this; and he adds, that "the reply given" by me "to this 
statement has been drawll, not from facts, but from principles." 
Why, I fully concur in the statelnent; how, then, could I possibly 
think of replying to it at all, whether by means of facts O'i' IH'inci- 
pIes 
 I have no doubt whatever that results, the most extensively 
pernicious, must ensue from any such system as "S. A. B. S." de- 
scribes; though I have no Ineans of forming any definite opinion, 
how far it is true that the French senlinaries adopt it. So far as 
England is concerned, I ventured, in my forn1er letter, to nlake two 
practical suggestions, for the express purpose of averting so calmui- 
tous a state of things. First, I urged it as "very desirable . . . that 
a certain select num.ber of priests should be duly prepared to cope 
with the great questions of the day; to help in fixing our contro- 
versial position; and to influence the most highly educated, whether 
of Catholics or Protestants" (p. 264). If these priests were trained 
"to cope with the great questions of the day," I suppose they would 
not be "kept aloof from. the movelnents of thought." l\Ioreover, the 
influence of such priests would make itself felt in every corner of the 
diocese: and now here Inore than in the seminary; for they could 
form the most trustworthy possible judgment, on the special qualifi- 
cations to be desired for ordinary priests. This, then, was one of 
my proposals; and another was, that the whole subject of contempo- 
rary popular literature should be systematically treated in our 
ordinary diocesan seminaries (p. 258). 
But perhaps " S. A. B. S." ,vould mean to say, that the semi- 
nary principle, of prohibiting all indiscriminate perusal of worldly 
books, is in itself inconlpatible with a priest's requisite intellectual 
cultivation. If this be his allegation, anyone who has read the re- 
marks on literature, which I made in your January number, will 
understand the grounds on which I confidently deny that allegation. 
But as your correspondent "Derìax
' has taken great exception to 
those renutrks, I lnust rejoin in a later portion of this letter. When 
I come, therefore, to that portion, I will incorporate my answer to 
" S. .A.. B. S." with my answer to "Derlax." 11eanwhile, on the 
question i1nmediately before us, viz. the objections raised by the 
former to my gene1'al course of reasoning, I have said what is abun- 
dantly sufficient for their refutation. 
I pass, then, from my general course of reasoning, to nlY indi- 
vidual arguments. And here my chief opponent will be "Derlax ;" 
though there nlust be one or two occasional allusions to "F." also. 
The first question is the suitable relation between superiors and 
students. "Derlax" says that "the real point of the discussion" 
turns on "the relative clailns of the public and private school sys.. 
tern:" and I most fully accept his statement. I gave, in l11Y former 
letter, what I believed to be a true account of the system pursued in 
Protestant public schools; and after my remarks were in your 
printer's hands, I found IllY statement more than corroborated by 
one of the most unexceptionable possible witnesses, an able writer 
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in the Saturday Review. The theory of public schools, I said, was 
this, that "students should be left without the presence of superiors 
for a very considerable portion of each day" (p. 239). "The sepa- 
ration of masters fron1 boys," I added (p. 24:4), "is no accident of 
that system; it is the one fundalnental idea, on which it is founded, 
and on which it is defended. Those who praise those institutions 
. . . . boast that a Protestant youth is really educated for his future 
position j that he learns the invaluable art of pushing hinlself for- 
ward in the world, and holding his own, frOln the very fact that at 
school he is obliged to hold his own; that he has practically no 
appeal to the nlasters, and must trust therefure for defen ce to his 
own courage and spirit. To introduce the fam'iliar intercowJ'se of 
'lnaste'J's and boys would simply be to revol
dionise the whole." The 
Saturday Reviewer colours the picture stillinore highly. "Boys, like 
natiolls, can only attain to the genuine self-reliance which is true 
manliness, by battling for theuìselves against their difficulties, and 
forming their own character. .. . . The object of a public school is 
to introduce a boy early into tlw world, that he luay be trained in 
tilne for tlte struggle which lies before lâm;" that is, the struggle not 
for a heavenly but an earthly prize. "At public schools, as they 
now are, a boy lives. . . . subject to a law whose provisions he knows 
beforehand, and to a public opinion which he hilnself has a share in 
forming. He enjoys a freedom, lilnited indeed and provisional, but 
genuine as far as it goes: and as other boys enjoy the SaIne freedom, 
he must expect to be bullied and fagged by those who are stronger 
than hiulself, and to be misled by those who are deeper than hilllseif. 
. . . . But the m01nent the 'Jnaster begins to supervise his manners 
and pU'ì'suits out of seltool, the whole eharactm' of the institution is 
changed:' (Dec. 8, 1860). On the other hand, according to the 
seminary theory, the students are never, or hardly ever, left silnply 
to thelllSelves j they are in the constant society, either of the supe- 
riors, or of others "colllnlissioned by the superiors, inlbued with 
their spirit, and enjoying their confidence." Everyone must see at 
once, that the difference between these two opposite systems is as 
deep and radical an opposition of principle as can possibly be ima- 
gined. The latter is a parental, the fornler a constitutional, govern- 
ment: the students of a seluinary are theoretically regarded, as 
spiritual children, the objects of tender and discriminating love; the 
inmates of a public school are theoretically regarded, as free and 
independent citizens; subject only to a code of laws, which is, how- 
ever, fixed, definite, and inflexible. The reasons for immeasurably 
preferring our own systenl to the Protestant are, I think, Inost nu- 
merous and unanswerable: but as I am not to introduce any new 
matter, I will confine myself to the vindication of those which I 
assigned in my last letter. .And first, on far the nlost important. 
The object, dearer to the Church in a youth's education than all 
the rest put together, is the preservation of purity; nor need I add 
a word on its peculiar necessity in th03e who are trained for celibacy. 
In regard to this virtue, "Derlax" takes up a position, which no one 
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could have expected in a Catholic. He says, "it is unhappily too 
true, that the sacred virtue of purity is little prized and seldOll1 pur- 
sued by the majority of Protestant boys and youth, wherever they 
may be" (p. 413). Since, therefore, "Derlax" was educated at a 
public school (p. 412), he was educated aInong youths, the lllajority 
ofwhonl little prized purity, and selùonl preserved it.* It is difficult 
for a Catholic to imagine a lllore hapless lot, than that of one who, 
at the most impressible period of his life, is exposed without pro- 
tection to so foul all atmosphere. "\Yhat, then, is our amazement, 
when we find that" Derlax," at this m(Hllent cahllly viewing the past, 
says, "I spent there SOll1e of the happiest, and (I hope) IllOSt profitaLle, 
:rears of nlY life"! The only mode one can Ï1nagine of spending a 
"profitable" tinle at such a place, would be to live all the nlOre exclu- 
sively to God, because of the awful perils ever externally imminent. 
But "Derlax" is led by experience to reconlmend these horrible 
institutions for our in1Ïtation. 'Vhat his nleaning therefore can be in 
the above sentinlent, I RIll at a loss to think. 
Let us consider the question, however, sÎ1nply on its own 
grounds. And if your readers are disposed to think such a question 
not very fit for public discussion, let theIn remenlber bow such dis- 
cussion has beconle necessary. 'Yhen a revolutionary change is pub- 
licly advocated, it is necessary that its opponents should as publicly 
state the evils which tbey anticipate as its certain result. It happens 
again and again, that painful things nlust be said, if we wish to 
struggle against evil things being done. 
It is undeniable, then, that the constant intercourse of youths 
with each other, unchecked by the presence of those in authority, 
tends most powerfully to result ín evil imaginations, and through 
them in external sin. It is undeniable, that even in the case of lay- 
men such actions and ilnaginations, if long penuitted during the 
period of youth, throw a blight over the whole later earthly exist- 
ence. It is undeniable, that in the case of those trained to celibacy 
they are so overwhelmingly cahunitous, that no proposed advantage 
could offer the slightest cOlnpensation. If any writer on ecclesias- 
tical education wishes to revolutionise that system, which is our pre- 
sent protection for clerical purity, the first, the second, the third 
thing which we should expect frOlll hÎ1n would be, that he be nlost 
express, nlost earnest, most anxious, in eXplaining the safeguard 
which he suggests in substitution. I wish I could see in "Derlax's" 
letter any due stress on the preëminent and unapproached Ï1nport- 
ance of this virtue in ecclesiastical students. I can find, illdeed, 
but one suggestion on the suùject: he says that "Confession woulJ 
do nlore to purge the llloral atmosphere. . . than the Dl0st skilfully- 
devised system of" surveillance. Here, however, at all events is a 
definite statement; let us endeavour, therefore, to appreciate its value. 
And I am confiùent that my only difficulty in the argunlCnt consists 
in the strength of IllY case. The very cOlupletcness with which the 
· 'Vhcn, indeed, it is said that the" majority seldom" preserred it, I 
suppose it is meant that few preserved it. 
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present systelu does its work in the matter of purity, will make it 
most difficult, for those trained under it, to imagine the possibility of 
such a picture as I anl about to draw. 
It is strange that two of your correspondents criticise me as 
building up a theory irrespectively of facts, when one of the two is 
so egregious an offender in that very way. The senlinary system 
has at least had in its favour, on this particular head, the experience 
of several centuries: for no one will deny that, on the whole, clerical 
purity has resulted under it nlost extensively. But as to "Der- 
lax's" proposal, in what quarter of the world has any thing like it 
been ever attempted 
 He is calling on our Bishops to abandon a 
mode of discipline, which long experience has proved to be most 
successful in securing this all-ill1portant requisite; he is calling on 
theln to adopt in its stead another system most violently opposed; 
and all this on mere faith in his own utterly unverified and most 
paradoxical theory. * 
In Protestant schools there are several youths, no doubt, who 
have really a wish to preserve unsullied purity, but find the greatest 
moral obstacles in the way of cOlnplete success. Such youths, 
I grant, would receive inestilnable benefit, from the Sacrament of 
Penance and free communication with a confessor. But" the ma- 
jority" of these youths, as "Derlax" hinlself tells us, "prize" that 
virtue but little, and are very indifferent therefore to its attainment. 
How these would be benefited by having access to sacraIl1ental Con- 
fession, it passes my conlprehension to understand. Let us en- 
deavour, however, to trace the results of "Derlax's" proposal in a 
Catholic seminary. I will make, then, the impossible supposition, 
that sonle Catholic Bishop has adopted it, and that in his seminary 
the system of surveillance has conle to an end. I will further sup- 
pose that sonle four or five years have elapsed, and that accordingly 
the spirit generated by the old discipline has had full time to eva- 
porate. Some youth, whose imagination is already polluted, obtains 
entrance. Under the existing system, if at all effectively carried out, 
it will be impossible for hiIn to begin corrupting the rest, without 
speedy detection and expulsion; but this is the very provision which, 
by hypothesis, will have been abolished. Some of the boys are 
shocked, and betake thelnselves the more earnestly to prayer and the 
Sacraments; but a considerable and ever-increasing number gladly 
and eagerly imbibe the poison. How is this to be prevented 1 As 
things are now, even those boys who nlost heartily detest tale-bear- 
ing on other mattei"S, regard it as a sacred duty to inform the supe- 
riors, if impurity in any shape is beginning to spread; nor (whatever 
the college discipline) could any Catholic confessor give them abso- 
lution, unless they promised to do so. It is one of the illnulnerable 
advantages derived from surveillance, that this most heavy and trying 


.... This combination on paper of two elements, so grotesquely heteroge- 
neous as the public school and the Confessional, can only remind a sober 
thinker of the well-known passage: "humano capiti cervicem pictor equi- 
nam," lkc. 
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obligation is but rarely imposed on the boys: for the superiors them- 
selves so soon become acquainted with whatever passes. "Derlax" 
would wish, perhaps, to revolutionise that doctrine of Catholic mo- 
rality, which irnposes the indefeasible obligation of thus warning 
superiors. But unless he is able to do so, in what does his scheme 
result 
 He is resolved that a superior shall not be a "spy" over 
the students; and in order to avoid this, he brings about a state of 
things, in which they are under the strict obligation of being in- 
fornlers against each other. 
"Derlax" hilllself would admit, I am perfectly certain, that such 
a check to impurity as would be obtained by a superior's surveil- 
lance, is bought at the price of far less evil, than that which would 
result from the repeated and habitual information of students against 
each other. Since, therefore, he wishes the former to be removed, 
much more must he desire a complete absence of the latter. 
What, then, would be the course of events on such a supposition 
 
It is notorious that the one hope of successful conflict against the 
evil which we are now considering, is to take it in time. "Prin- 
cipiis obsta: serò medicina paratur, cùm nlala per longas convalu
re 
moras." But under these circulnstances it will be irnpossible "ob- 
stare principiis." The evil will have risen to a terrible height,-our 
wicked students will have gone on day after day, week after week, 
delighting in these evil iInaginations,-before its existence is even 
suspected by the ruling body. The confessors, indeed, will have 
arrived at an early knowledge of what is going forward; but they 
must not give the slightest hint, outside the sacred Tribunal, of the 
knowledge which they have there obtained. They will impose on 
their penitents the obligation of revealing such facts to the supe- 
riors; but this, as we have seen, is a circumstance which " Derlax" 
would regard as a greater evil than surveillance itself. Nay, as to 
those superiors who are themselves confessors, it will be inlPossible 
for them to take any steps whatever in the matter, whether sooner 
or later, out of the Confessional: for (1) they cannot distinguish 
between the knowledge which they have gained in confession and out 
of it; and, (2) eyen if they could, since they disavow all surveil- 
lance, they would always be suspected of acting on their sacramentally- 
acquired information. A more deadly blow than this last would be, 
to the whole practice of sacrmnental Confession, it is inlPossible 
to imagine. Still, through the increasing paucity of confessions, 
the other superiors will in time begin to suspect, that some very 
serious evil is at work: though even then they will be altogether 
ignorant of its precise nature; and will not be able even to guess, as 
to the relative demerits of those, who have for some time been ab- 
sent fronl Confession. 
I say, then, (1) that before they have arrived even at this gene- 
ral suspicion, the evil will have reached Inost alarming dinlensions. 
I now ask, (2) ",Vhat steps ,viII it be possible for them to take? The 
only remedy which "Derlax" even suggests, is the SaCralllent of 
Penance; but how is this remedy to be brought into practical ope- 
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ration 
 I see nothing for it, except to put earnestly before a student 
that he cannot be ordained hereafter, unless he is now regular at 
Confession; or, in other ,yords, that his whole future earthly pro- 
spects depend on it. Here, then, is the issue of this ingenious 
schelue! All his ordinary life out of school is to pass on the free- 
and-easy InetllOd, without external surveillance; tlte one vigorous 
discipline, exercised on him by superiors, is to thrust him, as it were 
by luain force, into the Confessional. 
Weare treating the case, it will be remen1bered, of youths who, 
by this tiule, will have becOlne reckless and abandoned in sinful 
thoughts and habits. 'Vithout their sincere and efficacious repent- 
ance, without their radical change of heart, the Sacrament avails 
them nothing ; nay, according to the great majority of theologians, 
there is no Sacrament at all. Can any thing be I110re improbable, 
than that such change of heart will be produced, by the mere fact 
of finding then1selves pushed (as it were) into the presence of a 
Confessor 
 Several would probably refuse to enter the Confessional, 
and would give up all intention of being ordained, Others would 
plainly tell the priest that they have no sufficient dispositions; nor 
can he take any notice of this, out of Confession. Others will be 
driven to sacrilegious Confession; and these will take refuge in the 
sophisIU, which prevails extensively aInong Protestant youths in the 
matter of enforced "cOlulllunioll," that the responsibility is on the 
shoulder of those, who have put upon then1 this stringent pressure. 
And this is actually the scheme for preserving ecclesiastical 
purity, which has been devised by one who piques himself on being 
"practical," and who complains of llle for being "ideal" and 
theoretical! 
It has been suggested to Jl1e, that some may regard lIlY reluarks 
as disparaging to the Sacrament of Penance. Let me use, then, an 
obvious illustration. I maintain most earnestly, that the one divinely- 
appointed type of education is the parental relation. This simple 
statenlent win of itself suffice, to Jneet the few plausible objections 
which Juay be l11ade against the sen1inary system. For instance, it 
is sometillles thought that the constant intercourse of superiors and 
students would produce so much restraint, as to be inconsistent 
with that affectionate relation which is so desirable. Do we find 
this, I ask, between parent and child 
 On t.he contrary, the good 
parent checks external evil by bis presence, and inflicts punishnlCnt 
where it is found necessary, while yet inspiring the n10st affectionate 
confidence by his whole demeanour. * I will apply this illustration, 


. Lancicius, the well-known Jesuit writer, has a beautiful treatise, "De 
Conditionibus boni SUperiOl"i::;," in which the parental relation is throughout 
taken as the true model. lIe remonstrates with those sUperiOl"S who" loco 
paterni amoris" exhibit" novprcalem aspcritatem et pompa tic am quandam 
gravitatem" (n. 11). He protests against any unwillingness to grant a sub- 
ject some indulgence, which he may regard as necessary to his health; such 
unwillingness being groundeù on the supposition, that hefancies himself ill 
for the sake of self-indulgence. Lancicius points out how differently pa'rents 
act (n.72). He tells superiors that when any subject is accused to them 
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then, to the objection before us. Suppose some parent were to act on 
the principles so graphically desCl
ibed in the Sat'ltrday Review; sup- 
pose he were to take care indeed that his children attend regularly at 
certain hours of study, but were to abstain altogether fr01n "super- 
vising their manners and pursuits out of school." On remonstrance 
being Inade, he replies, that no serious evil can ensue j for that he 
hiInself escorts them to Confession, once a fortnight or once a month 
as the case lllay be. Various comnlents 011 his conduct are inla- 
ginable: one C01nment is not il11aginable j viz. that he is favourably 
distinguished from other parents, by his greater value and reverence 
for the Sacrament of Penance. 
So n1uch on this primary virtue of purity. The other dispositions, 
which I 111entioned as the end of ecclesiastical training, were such as 
these: constant recollectedness j the practically recognising interior 
perfection as tlte one really valuable attainment; burning love of 
souls j deep sense of sin (p. 241). I gave reasons for lilY opinion, 
that towards such an end the seminary systeDl is the only possible 
means. So little has" Derlax" attelnpted any argurnent against lne 
on this head, that I cannot eyen guess which prenliss of my syllo- 
gism he denies. Does he deny that such are the ends of ecclesias- 
tical training 1 or does he assert that the public school will achieve 
such enùs 1 I doubt if this last proposition be nlaintained by any 
one j I at11 quite confident that all the lllore pron1Ïllellt llefenders of 
public schools would as earnestly repudiate it as I should myself. 
It cannot be repeated too often: the real question between semi- 
naries and public schools, is not one of means, but of ends. 
It remains to speak of college rules. The public school leaves 
students to themselves out of study tilne, and inflicts punishment 
when transgression of rule is discovered; but the senlinary aims at 
establishing so close a surveillance, that transgression of rule shall 
be alnlost inlpossible. Each acts conformably with its own end. It 
is held in selninaries to be an important llleans of sanctification, that 
the stullent should obey these rules for God's sake; and it is of great 
mOInent, therefore, to remove, as far as possible, the temptation to 
break them. 
Surveillance, then, it appears, is of two different kinds. First, 
there is what we may call external surveillance, as in the case of 
purity and of college rules; where the end desired, is to guard against 
certain external acts or words: and secondly, there is nloral sur- 
veillance; where the end desired, is to inlplant, by means of influence 
and exanlple, a certain interior spirit. In answer to "F.," I will 
add, that the former should becOlne gradually less, in proportion as 
the students are trained in conscientious habits; whereas the latter 
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of any offence, they should at once inform him of the accusation, and ask for 
lti8 account of the matteI' (n.76). I wish I had room for longer extract
 
from this admirable work; for a very influential member of the Society told 
me, that it is quite recognised as containing their true principles of gOyel'n- 
mente Now Jesuit seminaries, more than any others, have been suspected of 
the" police" or "regimental" administration, which is so different from the 
parental. 
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should be even more assiduously brought into operation, in dealing 
with the more nlatured. On the true method of influencing youths, 
I must express my unreserved and most hearty agreement with" F." 
There has been no more important contribution to the controversy, 
I think, than his treatment of this matter, both in this and in his 
former letter. I quite adn1Ït, also, that during those periods of 
comparative torpor which I mentioned at starting, there will ever 
be a tendency to certain grave mistakes in connexion with sur- 
veillance. I mean particularly, such as the aiming at mere external 
regularity and the exclusion of gross sin, without any constant effort 
towards discriminating character and training carefully the interior 
ll1an. " F ." thinks that in nlY former letter I ignored the possibility 
of such development; but, on the contrary, I spoke of it as "dis- 
astrous," and as "a most serious practical corruption which clamours 
for reform" (p. 241 ). No one can be more alive than I am to its 
great injuriousness; yet the arguments, which I have stated in this 
and in my fornler letter, lead me most confidently to this conclu- 
sion. Take the worst corruption of the seminary systenl which is 
practically possible: I am sure that, for the real ends of ecclesiastical 
education, it is Ï1llmeasurably superior to the public school in its 
highest perfection. 
"F." further asks my opinion on the case of lay students; and 
as I think that none of your correspondents has hit the exact point 
of distinction between lay and clerical education, I will briefly re- 
spond to his inquiry. Before the clerical student, it is perfectly 
safe, and therefore most desirable, to display a high standard of per- 
fection, and urge it earnestly on his acceptance. If the worst comes 
to the worst, he falls back into the rank of laYll1en, and the Church 
is saved from the calamity of an indevout priest. But the lay stu- 
dent has no inferior position on which he can fall back; and if too 
l1luch religious admonition is attempted, there is the greatest fear 
lest he abandon in disgust all attempt at avoiding mortal sin. Yet 
it is most desirable that those lay students, who are willing to 
coöperate lnore fully with the solicitations of grace, should have 
adequate scope and guidance. This, therefore, is the great practical 
end to be borne in view: to make higher views and rules of life 
readily accessible, without importunately obtruding them. But 
happy at last is the parent, whose children are called to the higher 
state and correspond to the call! And this whole consideration 
gives great argumentative support to the solemn declaration of the 
Holy Father, in union with the English Bishops, that it would con- 
duce extrernely (S'llrJu1wpere) to the increase of religion, if seminaries 
could be founded in which clerics should be separately educated. 
Lct us next proceed to the second matter at issue, the treatment 
of the affections: and here "DerIax" saves me some trouble, by 
arguing ably in behalf of nlY conclusion. I maintained that" our 
existing system affords both great scope and great encourage- 
lllent to the healthy developnlent of human affection" (p. 247). I 
protested against what I understood to be " X. Y. Z.'s" statement, 
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tlUtt those who have WiU'ln hUlllan affections are on that account in 
a lower state of perfection. And I further explained, that the rules 
against" particular friendships," so f
lr as I ullllerstand theIn, by no 
means imply any discouragelnent of those manly friel1llships, founded 
on the love of God, which are in many WëlYS so advantageous. 
"Derlax" represents lne as holding the precise contrary to this; 
and with great simplicity says, that a certain quotation which I 
make frOln Father N eWlnan "tells entirely against" nle. It tells 
entirely against the thesis which "Dcrlax" ascribes to IDe, and for 
that very reason is in favour of the thesis which I maintainetl. 
There is luuch nlore which I would say on this Inatter, if space per- 
mitted; I will hcre only observe, that what I have just said lllUSt 
be understood with one proviso. I certainly impliell, as a truth 
which would be adlnitted by aU Càtholic
, that in ecclesiastical 
education the CHIEF means of eliciting the affections should ever be, 
iInpressing both the intellect and imagination vividly and eñicaciou
ly 
with religious truth, 
"\Ve now euter on the question of general literature: and on 
this head so little has" Derlax." attenlpted to nleet lny real argUlnent, 
that a sufficient answer to his remarks will be obtained, if the reader 
will Lut peruse agaln that portion of lny former letter which they 
criticise. :My statelnents are contained in pp. 
4:8-9, and frOln 
p. 233 to p. 259 ; both pa<;:sages resting on certain pl'inciples, ùrawn 
out from p_ 237 to p. :239. In order, however, that I nutyexplicitly 
face "Derlax's" objections, I will here give a brief analysis of thv
e 
statenlents. 
1. There is but one true standard of right and wrong, in refer- 
ence to hunlan action. It is that found in the Catholic ascetical 
writers; and it lnay be briefly sunllned up by saying, that nlen are 
more commendable, in precise proportion as they make it lllOre 
the one elHl of their earthly life to grow in the love of God and in 
interior perfection. 
2, It is so essential a part of education that hardly any other 
except preservation of purity can be more so, to train youths in 
the realisation of this doctrine; in the habit of practically measuring 
all hUII1:1n action by this one standard. 
3. I t is nlost difficult so to train them: (1) because of the flesh, 
and (2) because of the world ; or in other words, (1) because of our 
violent tendency, since the Fall, to value things by a worldly stan- 
dard, and (2) hecause we are so closely hemnlcd in and surrounded 
by a world which does so. 
4. All writers on hUlnan life and conduct, who do not Ï1nply 
this standard of prai
e and blaIne, must imply SOlile other incon- 
sistent with it; for no oue will be so wild as to lnaintain the other 
alternative, viz. that they ùo not imply praise or blmnc at all. I 
aln not at alllneaning that such nlen, ill every page and corner of 
their writings, express or imply praise or bhune on SOlne course of 
human action; for I have expressly stated the reverse (p. 25a). 
But they do so in their general drift and spirit. 
VOI
. v. NE'V SERIES. I 
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5. The free and unrestricted study of able and attractive writers, 
who imply sonle standard of praise and blame inconsistent with 
the Christian, tends in the greatest degree to ilubue youths with the 
SaIne detestable standard; and that indeed the lllOre injuriously, in 
proportion as the nlore unconsciously. 
Of these five theses, it is the fourth alone which" Derlax" even 
professes to conlbat; and in repelling his attack, I must Illake one 
prelilninary remark, I expressed an opinion (p. 249) that some 
few writers are inconsistent with thelnselves, in tlteir illlplied stan- 
dard ofll1orality.* Take, e. g., 8cott, one of those cited by" Derlax." 
'Vïll " Derlax" himself gravely assert, that Scott ordinarily ÌInplies 
the doctrine which I have mentioned '? the doctrine, that men are 
only conlnlendable, in proportion as they nlake the ascertainnlent 
and fulfilment of God's 'Vill the one predon1Ïnant aim of their whole 
life 
 And yet, when Scott is tlescribing Jeanie Deans, through his 
artistic sympathy with his own Inental creation, niany parts of his 
novel ahnost contain that implication. A reIllark altogether siluilar 
nlay he nlade on Shakespeare; and I think that a still III ore favour- 
able judgillent Illay be fornled of Southey, if I can trust my 111elllory 
of works which I have not opened for very many years. 
I now reply to "Derlax;" and I shall be really surprised if, on 
reflection, he adheres to his own argunlcnt. Of the nine writers 
whOln he lnentions, I will say nothing of I(eats and Tennyson, be- 
cause of my very insufficient acquaintance with their works. But 
as to the rest, let it be clearly understood what "Derlax's" course 
of reasoning requires hinl to lllaintain. He must nlaintain that 
Thackeray, and Macaulay, and Shelley, and Byron, and Scott and 
Shakespeare according to their ordinary drift, nleasure IUllllan 
action by a standard, which is in no important respect at variance 
with that set forth in the I rnitation of Ukrist, and in the SpÙ'itual 
Combat. If he do not Inaintain this, his objections are not nlerely 
irrelevant but ullineaning. If he do Inaintain this, he is far beyond 
the reach of argunlent. 
He says that according to n1Y view" all books, . . which deal with 
secular suLjects . . . as a religious 111an would deal with t.hem, are reli. 
gious books." Not so: I mentioned (p. 248) five very comprehen- 
sive classes of secular Looks, in rega.rd to which no such statement 
is implied in my reasoning. But I do thiuk that where the matter 
handled is kU'Jnan life and cond'lwt, the opinion ascribed to nle by 
"Derlax" is a true opinion: those books, which ilnply praise and 
hlanle according to the Christian standard, are "religious books ;:, 
those which do so according to any other stanùart.1, are (so far) 
antichri
tian and detestable. Thi
 is the very lesson, which it seelns 
to me so inestimably important that ecclesiastical students shall fully 
learn. 
But "Derlax" considers that I would wholly debar youths (if I 
could) from using these hooks at all for purposes of recreation. I 
* l\Iy words were: "Some few books. . . bc10ng partly to one" class 
"and partly to the other" of those which I had mentioned. 
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said the direct contradictory: I said that "many selections might 
be nuule frOlU" then1 which would be invaluable for purposes of recre- 
ation (p. 259). How far recreation was even any part of the end 
proposed by " X.Y.Z." in his recommendation of theIn, is a question 
which I ani not to discuss; certa.inly I understood hinl in a sense 
totally different from that ascribed to hin1 by "Derlax." 
It is of vital nlOlnent, then, that an ecclesiastical student shall be 
carefully preserved frOlll all sympathy with those views on the 
standard of morality, which are in1plied hy such writers as those 
cited by" Derlax." But this implies no objection at all to his study- 
ing those very books ever so carefully in the spirit of ant
l)(tlhy. 
It is desirable, as I said in 111Y former letter, that he shall be 
tr.lÌned (so far as tin1e anll circun18tances will adlnit) to H,Chllire in 
thelll whatever 11lay innocently be adll1Ïred, while preserving un- 
sullied his detestation of those evil principles, which underlie almost 
every thing there expressed or implied on the relative value of 
hllnlan actions. And thus I answer the objection raised by 
" S, A. B. S.," to which I have already referred; viz. that on the re- 
strictive systern a priest would never be trained to cope with "the 
great lllovements of" secular" thought." On the contrary, it is that 
systenl alone which will enable hiin to cope with them. So far as 
he is himself unconsciously implicated in the same worldly snare, he 
will ever be joining irrelevant issues, and lneeting the great errors 
of the day in a paltry and narrow spirit. To detest vice while 
knowing it, is a student's problem in applying hÎ1nself to )1oral 
Theology; to detest the w01.ld while knowing it, is but another appli- 
cation of the sanle principle. I woulJ but explain, that it is only 
those" n10vements of thought" which extend over the general mass 
of society, with which an ordinary priest need know how to deal: if 
they are confined to the educatell and thoughtful class, it will amply 
suffice that a certain select number of priests be fitted to encounter 
theIne 
I have now rejoined, on all the more inlportant matters of prin- 
ciple which have been brought into controversy. There is not a 
single oLjection, indeed, rai::;ed by any of your :l\Iarch correspondents, 
to which I am not perfectly reaùy with an answer; Lut I iun so re- 
luctant to encroach on your space, that I will forbear. I will COll- 
clude, therefore, when I have referred to one further particular, on 
which I laid stress in 111Y former letter; a particular, which, though 
involving no principle, is lnost intimately connected with every prac- 
tical detail from first to last. Ow)' se'lwin(J'J'Y students 'fnust have C01n- 
pleted their education by the age of twenty-tli'J'ee years. If it were pos- 
sible for our Bishops to defer their ordination some six or seven years, 
it is hardly too lnuch to say, that every single detail in their course 
of instruction would reasonahly be affected by the change. nut 
everyone knows that this is altogether impossible; and the question, 
therefore, is sinlply this, how the few years given nlay l>e l1i0st pro- 
fitably employed. 
It is absolutely requisite, then, for the due discharge of his future 
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ohligations
 that by the age of twenty-three the student shall have 
lnastered various most important Lranches of knowledge. (1) He 
must be so completely versed in the more prinlary portions at least 
of Doglnatic, he lllust have so definite an illlpression of the various 
doctril1es contained in the Catechism, aud so ready a power of re- 
producing that inlpression, that he shall be able to hring home those 
doctrines ùeeply anù persuasively to the imagination and affections 
of the young and of the uneducated; and to train such persons in 
habits of familiar acquahÜance with the great Objects of faith. This 
is at all times of lliost prillwry importance j but under present cirCUIll- 
stances, considering the constant tendency now existing of 
ecular 
knowledge to supplant religious in the poor lllan's edueation, 
such a training of the ecclesiastical student is our only hope against 
evils, the alarmingness of which it is difficult to exaggerate. (2) 
He must be so firmly grounded in the principles of 1\loral Theology, 
and in their application to the various circulllstances of ordinary 
English life, that he may be ready to pronounce with prOlnpt dis- 
crimination on an indefinite nunlber of more or less cOlllplicated 
cases, which are ever coming hefore hinl without a lnonlcllt's no- 
tice. Uesnlts the nlost disastrous lllay at tillles ensue frOl11 a n1Ïs- 
taken decision (3) He nlust be so imbued with the spirit [I11fl the 
details of Ascetical Theology, that he lnay coöperate with the Holy 
Ghost wherever a soul is being drawn to higher perfection; and 
that he may be able, in all ordinary casps, to give solid practical ad- 
vice, as to the kind and degrf'e of prayer, n1editation, and the like, 
which should be practised. (4) lIe Inust possess S01ne sufficient 
knowledge of hUlnan nature: without such knowledge, the first of 
th
 three above-named qualifications will give hÍJn but little power 
üf really teaching doctrine, and the last will he as likely to lead hiln 
wrong as right. (ñ) He lllust know so 111uch of Scripture, not only 
as may suffice for the spiritual edification of his flock, Lut nlRo for 
their protection against those anticatholic deductions f1'0111 Scrip- 
ture, which abound in England through all classes, except perhaps 
the very lowest and most uneducated.* (6) He IllUSt he sufficiently 
grounded in elementary controversy. He must be acquainted with 
those Protestant heresies which still prevail mnong our poorer coun- 
trymen, not only in that aLstract and unreal shape which they aSSl1l1le 
in theological Inanuals, but as they are practicftlly held in real life j 
united not unfrequently with much that is good anù aùmiraLle. He 
n1ust be further we]] acquainted with those Inore Illoderll semi-infidel 


· I need hardly say, that if an. ordinary priest is found by Protestants to 
be insufficÜmtly acquainted with the text of SCl'lpture, such a fact increa5'es 
their prejudice against Catholicism more than almost any other imaginable cir- 
cumstance. Considerations of controversy hlone make it highly important that 
a seminary Rtudent shall at least be made thoroughly conversant with text 
and cont
xt of the New Testament. I think in(leed that this is most highly 
important, for reasons far higher than controversial; but I am now dwl'll- 
ing on what must be admitted by all, who will give their mind to the matter. 
I feel most deeply how unfit these things are for public discussion j but it 
is not I who began this controvel'sy. 
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"nlovelnents of thought," which at this moment are so widely pre- 
valent in the half-educateù anù even uneducated classes. 
I Illight with ease add consiùeraùly to my list of requisites, but 
I have said enough for nlY purpose. Nor aIl1 I entering' at all on 
the truly arduous question, how sufficient knowledge Illay best be 
secured to an ordinary Church-student; for lllY busineRs is lnerely to 
COl1unent on your correspondents' suggestions. And the fact being 
(so far as I can see) quite obviously anù ullùenia1lyas I have stated 
it, that" practical" Illal1 "Derlax" considers that ., a full and syste- 
matic classical education" should he given "previous to any direct 
theological course" (p. 411). A full and systenlatic classical edu- 
cation! !! \Yhy, under any view of the case, the classical education 
lllust end (as it always enùð) at the age of 18, never to be resumed; 
and ., Derlax" is surely scholar enough to know, that at that very 
tin1e the rnind is but just beginning' to be sufficiently mature, for any 
of the hig/tcst intellectual advantages whicb classical study has to 
bestow. Accordingly" F.," who is evidently an excellent scholar, 
does not even think of stating, but implies as a Il1atter of course 
(p. 410), that if classical education, really worthy of the name, shall 
be imparted, it nlust proceeù "pari passu with the strictly ecclesi- 
astical course to the very end." j-\.nd Father Calupion, as we see in 
your 
larch number (p. 366), proposes that secular studies shall be 
excl'lIsively pursued to the very age of 23, when OU1' students receive 
onlillation, 
"Derlax" says that I have preserved a "politic reticence" on nlY 
" view of what should be the intellectual nlethod of education" in 
our ordinary diocesan sen1Ïnaries. I have preserved no "reticence" 
whatever, "politic" or otherwise; see p. 261 in your January 
K umber. If it is on the question of classical studies that he desires 
a more explicit statelnent of my opinions, I am most happy to give 
it. I think that a reasonably good gi'antmatical mastery of Latin 
and Greek is attainable, anù for Illany reasons very desirable. I 
think that the pagan classics are the best instrument for imparting 
that rnastery ; but I al::;o think that auy attenlpt to carry cla5sical 
studies beyond this point, so long as the eùucation enùs at the age 
of 
3, lllUSt necessitate the Olnission of luatters, which are far 
lllore important for the future career. 
As this will, I suppose, be nlY last letter on this m01l1entous 
question, I cannot more appropriately close it, than by that very 
sentÏ1ucnt with which my olù opponent, " X. Y. Z.," takes leave of 
the controversy. He entreats his readers "to bear in Illinù the 
vital importance of the interests at stake; before which all luere 
personal considerations shrink into cÚlllparative insignificance." I 
cannot express the earnestness with which I concur in the san1e 
el1treaty. This is no mere episodical or subordinate inquiry; it 
concerll
 the very heart of Catholic life. Since the discus::;ion has 
taken place, God grant that it may have a salutary result, anù that 
lIis real interests may be promoted. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
w. G. "\V. 
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SIR,- Y on have kindly allowed me, with the writer's sanction, a 
perusal of "'V. G. 'V.'s" second letter before its publication, with the 
view of my preparing any reply I may think necessary for appear-. 
ance in the same Nunlber of the Rarnbler. You request me, how- 
ever, to condense lllY observations into as short a space as can be 
conveniently managed; and with that request I shall gladly COIn ply, 
in charity to your readers, who nlust already be wearied out by a pro- 
tracted controversy, and because I quite agree with a correspondent 
in your last Number, that where differences run so deep down any 
understanding between the disputants becomes hopeless. A few 
words, however, and they shall be as few as possible, Jllust be said 
in reply to ""V. G. W." And, as this is to be the finallett.er on the 
subject, I hope he will allow me to apologise by anticipation for 
any unintentional misconstructions of his meaning I lnay fall into, 
though I shall do my best to avoid theine 
As regards his general conlnlents on myself and your other 
correspondents, I still think, notwithstanding his pointed and of 
course perfectly sincere disclainlcr, that he has in fact nlÎssed the 
real point at issue by confining hilllself to building up, what I called 
in lilY first letter, his own "ideal of a Catholic college," and avoid- 
ing the question raised by his opponents as to what experience 
teaches of the practical working and results of various systeuls. For 
it is not, be it remelnbered, luerely the question of how far his ideal 
is or is not carried out at this or that particular college, but how far 
the "seminary system" where it is carried out produces the results 
which he anticipates from it, or the reverse. And if it should be 
replied, that it is not consistently carried out any where, there could 
scarcely be a st.ronger proof of its practical failure. 
1. I anI greatly surprised that" "V. G. W." should think it pos- 
sible for" X. Y. Z.," or anyone who agrees with" X. Y. Z.'s" high 
estÏ1nates of the value of classical studics, to have no fault to find 
with the working of the" sen1Ïnary systCln" in that particular. It 
is surely notorious that the classical education impal'ted at sell1i- 
naries, whether English or foreign, is greatly inferior to that of a 
good Protestant school. vVere this a mere telnporary accident, it 
would be both ungenerous and foolish to notice it at all; but it 
is a very different Inatter when" 'V. G. 'V." argues that "nothing 
beyond a reasonably good grarm1ì
at

cal mastery of Latin and 
Greek" is attainable or desirable under that systcln. On the 
general question I will add nothing to what has been said with 
equal force and elegance in "X. Y. Z.'s" second letter. But on the 
question of ti'f)
e I will say a word. The canonical age for ordi- 
nation is twenty-four. Priests are not unfrequently orùained in 
England at twenty-three by dispensation; sometilnes they are 
not ordained till later than twenty-four. I will take the stand- 
ard age, and allowing' as at present three years for theology, 
the general education of a student, which would include, of course, 
" philosophy," Inight still Le pursued up to twenty-one. At that 
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age many of the students at the English Universities graduate. 
I see, therefore, no impossibility, as far as time is concerned, 
in prefixing what is called a "liberal education" to the special 
and professional course, though I do nut deny that a longer tinle 
would be an 3(.lvantage. Let me add, at the risk of being accused of 
stating a truisIn, that a Ulan who had had a thoroughly good intellectual 
training willluaster any special subject (and especially such a subject 
as theology) Iuore rapidly and nlore e1fèctually than a man who 
comlnences his special studies earlier with a less lnatured and culti- 
vated intellect. To train a select number of priests, as" 'V. G. 'V." 
proposes, by an exceptional process, for cOl1troversial purposes, may 
have its advantages, but it clearly would not at all obviate the import- 
ance of a good intelìectual training, not for a select few, but for the 
general body. In his first letter "'V.G. \V." said that a IHan who 
had had no University education appeared to une who had "like a 
barbarian." 'Vitbout conlluitting lllyselfto so extreme a staten1ent, 
I can understand its force, and 1 think it would be very deplorable 
that an ordinary priest should be liable to be regarded in any 
such light by the educated portion of his congregation. Aud, 
with respect to "'V. G. 'V.'s" six requisites of knowledge for a 
priest, I would ask llÎnl if he Ílnagines thell1 to be usually attained, 
even in a moderate <legree, unùer the existing systenl 1 If the 
opposite is notoriously the case, and he will hardly deny it, he 
n1Îght at least pause before urging that argument against any 
modification of the existing system. 
2. I COll1e to a far more fUlldaInelltal point, the distinction of 
the public-school and private-school systellls. And here I realJy 
think that "'V. G. 'V." has wholly failed to Ineet my argunlents in 
defence of the fornler, though he quotes a description of it frOlu 
the Saturday Review, which is tolerably correct, though sOlnewhat 
coloured by that passion for epigraInnlatic smartness which is 
the darling sin of SCttU-rdCL!} Reviewe'J's. It does not, however, go 
his length in the nlatter of friendly and fan1Îliar intercourse. 
First, I wish to repeat my conviction that everyone, or nearly 
everyone, who has been at a public school will agree with ll1e 
in considering "'V. G. 'V.'s" picture, or :rather caricature, of the 
moral condition of such schools enorInously overdrawn. Secondly, 
I must repeat, what has been already urged by nlyself, and, I 
think, by" X.Y.Z." (for I have not his letters by llle), anù cannot of 
course be denied, that our public schools, in origin and essential 
character, are not P'/'otestant but Catholic. The systeIl1 was inaugu- 
rated at Eton and 'Vinchester long before the Heformation; frmu 
thcnllater institutions have copied it; it was an outgrowth of EngJish 
character, and is not a Protestant invention, but a Catholic bequest. 
It lost at the Reformation, not the freedom and confidence which 
8re its leading features, but the Catholic tradition, Catholic teach- 
ing, and Catholic Sacraments, without which no Inlluan systeul, how- 
ever adnlÌrable, can be expected to preserve Christian purity. This 
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brings me to my third point, in which, in fact, the whole weight of 
nlY opponent's argunlent is lllade to rest. And here I feel that he 
gains an iunnense and unfair controversial advantage by assulning, 
as he necessarily does, the "completeness with which the present 
systenI does its work in the matter of purity." It is obviously out 
of the question to enter on such a matter in detail here, it is in- 
vidious to touch on it at all But it is also impossible to allow 
an a:o;sulnption to pass unchallenged on which the whole issue of 
"'V. G. 'V.'s" argunlent really depends; and which, at least, ought 
to be proved before it is made the basis of argument at a11. :My 
words shall be as few as possible. If we may credit the universal 
testinlony of friend and foe as to clerical in1ffiorality in certain 
parts of Europe and Alnerica, the "seminary systCln O ' is not so sure 
a guarantee for its prevention as" 'V. G. vV." SeeIllS to imagine. 
And in regard to the particular cla
s of moral evils apprehended 
frOln the unrestricted intercourse and friendship of boys, I have no 
hesitation in stating IllY conviction, and I confidently appeal to the 
experience of public-school men in confirmatiun of IllY statelnellt, 
that they are ahllost or entirely non-existel1t at our great public 
schools. I further believe, and here too I speak froln good 
authority, that such evils flourish, and while human nature remains 
what it is always will flourish, in proportion as such free inter- 
course and friendship is put down by the strong arm of force, or 
subjected to a worrying espionage. Less than this I could not 
say in the interests of truth, after "Vv. G. 'V.'s" cornnlCnts on nlY 
fùrnler letter; but I pass Inost gladly from a very disa.greeable part 
of the subject. He is perfectly correct in supposing' I did not 
intend to substitute for espionage a political use of the confessiollal; 
indct:d, I should regard it with horror as a shocking aHd odious 
profanation of that holy SacraInent. I have asked several priests, 
who assure nle that a confessor is not Lound or authorised to re- 
quire his penitents to turn il1fornlCrs as a conditioll of absulution. 
rro IHyself such a notion appears not only most" disparaging to the 
Sacrament of Penance," Lut the surest means of deterring nlen, 
and still more boys, frOln cOIuing to the Sacrament at all, were 
It once understooJ to be openly avowed and acted upon. * 
3. On the matter of "particular friendship," I 31n utterly and 
honestly puzzled to understand what "'V. G. 'V.'s" view really is, 
taking into account his various statements on the subject, To 
avoid any danger of misconstruction, I will merely say that, if I am 
to infer from his present letter his agreenlcnt with my own 
opinion, as expressed in my last, I anI sillcerely glad of it, for 
I attach great importance to the subject. At the same tÌlne I have 


'" It cannot, therefore, be so "grotesquely heterogeneous" to the con- 
ff'ssional as" 'V. G. 'Y." supposes, anti if it were, it would tell equally against 
that system for lay schools. Far morc l'easonably ought it to be said that 
the world and the confessional are grotesquely heterogeneous, yet most of 
the persons who resort to confession arc persons living in the world. 
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learnt, for the first time, from his second letter that he supposed 
"X. Y. Z." to hold the view that those who have" warIn, human 
affections" are in a lower state of perfection, or that he had '" pro- 
tested against" what I (erroneously) inlagined fronl his first letter 
to be his own view, and t.he precise opposite of which I luulerstood 
" X. Y. Z." in his first letter to Inalntain. I n1ay add that the free 
toleration of particular friendships seelns hardly consistent with n 
systenl of close surveillance, and is certainly understood to be very 
strongly discountenanced by the " sen1inary system." 
,. ,V. G. 'V." has done little more tha.n recapitulate sonle of his 
fOrIner observations on "literature," and it is sufficient therefore 
for IDe to refer to my reply to them. He enUInel'ates seven false 
principles as generally stated or inlplied in non-religious books, 
to which criticisn1 I venture to take exception. But I Ineant 
nothing so nbslird as that the standard of the lnâtation of Ghrist 
or Spi1'itual Combat, is habitually nlaintained in such works. They 
seldOlll touch at all on the class of subjects those treatises deal with; 
nor do I see the force of the objection, as I never recOIn mended 
such reading for the formation of the religious and ascetical temper, 
but for recreation, refinen1ent of taste, and enlarged knowledge of 
hunlan nature and human thought. 
Your correspondent expresses surprise that nobody has notice(l 
his analogy between a discussion of clerical education and cleri('al 
celibacy. I suppose it was because nobody recognised the existence 
of any analogy between the discussion of a fundanlental principle of 
ecclesiastical discipline based on the universal tradition at least of 
western Christendom frOlll the earliest ages, and the discipline 
of the details of an educational system which had no existence 
till three centuries ago, which has never obtained universally, and 
is considtred by n1any to be a failure where it has been tried, and 
which does not now exist in England, as " F." has pointed out, ill 
any forn1 which can lay clain1 to direct ecclesiastical sanction; not 
to say that the discussion did not refer only to clerical education. 
After all, the real question lies in a nutshell. Are the clergy to 
be, as a writer in your last Number worded it, "only nlachines 
for distributing the Sacraments," or are they also to aÌ1n at iuflu- 
encing the social, civil, and educational life of their generation 1 I 
anI not to start- any fresh grounds of argunlent here, and will say 
nothing therefore of my reasons for holding the latt.er view to 
be true, and, under existing circun1stal1ces, of inestinlable iInport- 
allce. But I Illay just observe that it is the one which, as a 
nlatter of fact, always has been acted upon, with various degrees 
of consistency and success, and probably ahvnys will Le. And if 
the clergy are to ailll at such a result, it is surely clear as daylight 
that a close and restrictive system, even if otherwise desirable, 
would be alarmingly inadequate to fit them for acclJmplishing it. 
There are nlany other points in "'Y. G. 'V:s" letter which I could 
willingly have touched upon, but I will content 111 ys elf, before con- 
cluding, with a brief recapitulation of certain facts which have been 
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brought out on one side in the course of the controversy, anù llave 
not been disproved or even denied on the other. It has ùeen 
repeatedly asserted, and cannot, of course, be denied, that the public- 
school system of this country is Catholic in origin alid essence, and 
is c.listinctly English, not distinctly l)rotestant, nor has it been 
denied that it possesses some very great advantages. On the other 
hand, it is notorious that the "seminary systenl," so far as it exists 
here at all, was introduced fr0111 Douai, the nursery of our clergy 
during the ages of persecution, and i
 in its peculiarities distinctly 
French, and therefore, in the judgment of In any, very ill aJ.apted 
for the training of English youths. It is again notorious tllat in 
France itself the "senlinary system," however well it may have 
succeeded as regards the character of the clergy, has egregiously 
failed as regards their work. They influence the WOluen, but, as a 
general rule, they do not influence the men, the exceptions being, 
just as we should have expected, among those who have been 
differently trained, like Gratry, Ravignan, and Lacordaire. As 
regards the inlportant nlatter of purity, there is SOlue difference 
of opinion alllong your correspondents (perhaps there will be less 
alllong your readers) as to the facts; but eveu supposing them with 
" ,V. G. V{." to tell entirely in favour of the " senlinary system," its 
defenJ.ers have failed t.o account for the Inanifest unfairness of 
ascribing to a particular nlethod of school-discipline a distinc- 
tion which is aùundantly eXplained by the c.lifference of religion, 
and which accompanies the difference of religion, and not the 
particular discipline, in general society no less than in schools 
and colleges. In taking leave of this controversy, I cannot do 
better than reëcho the sentiment which has been already expressed 
by the principal writer on either side, and add the hunlble ut- 
terance of DIY own hearty desire that this great question 11lay 
receive the attention it deserves, and that its discussion Illay 
pronlote the solid interests of the Catholic Church in England. 
Your obedient servant, 


DERLAX. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have read an article on Eton in 
the current Edinburgh, which cOlnplains of the nUlnber of masters 
there as insufficient for the requisite anlount of familiar intercourse 
with the boys. 'Vhatever be thought of the justice of his criticisms, 
it is evident that the writer does not consider this d.eficiellcy as any 
part of the public-school system" but merely as an accidental fault in 
the present arrangenlent at Eton. 


SIR,- Will you do nle the favour of giving insertion, in your 
Iay 
N umber, to the following brief correspondence, which, by obviating 
a possible question on my last letter, may help to shorten the edu- 
cational controversy î 


Your obedient servant, 


March 18. 


F. 
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SIR,- Y ou will observe that in a letter of mine which appears in 
the current Ramble1", on the subject of ecclesiastical education, I 
have presumed you, when you 
peak of the use to be derived in 
such education frOln the cultivation of the affections, to have more 
immediately in your view the relations between superiO'J"s and stu- 
dents. I do not understand you to exclude (as you will ::;ee by IllY 
words) other" developluents of affection," such, for instance, as that 
ilnplied in the terIn "particular friendships." Still, it was under 
the idea that you were speaking lllore immediately of the treatment 
of boys and young Illen by those intrusted with their education, 
that I expressed nlY cordial agreement with you in that part of your 
suhject. The difficult question of" particular friendships" in eccle- 
siastical education seems to tne to stand upon a distinct footing, 
and, at any rate, was not present to my mind when I was comment- 
ing on your letters. 
The 11lore carefully I eXaInine your words, the tnore strongly I 
anl confirmed in lHY original Ï1npression of your lneaning. Neither 
do I think it possible that, since I distinctly implied, and argued 
upon, that impression of it in 111Y first letter, you would have so 
plainly acquiesced in nlY construction in your reply, in the Rambler 
for N ovetuber last, had I lllistaken, or materially understated, the 
drift of your words, 
However, as "'V. G. W." has assunled you to refer exclusively 
to the subject of "particular friendships," and as a writer, who signs 
himself "Derlax," in the current Rarmbler, has confined Iny own 
arglunent on the" affections" to that portion of the subject, to which 
he thereby appears to give a Inore pron1Ïnent place in your nleaning 
than I had presumed it to occupy, it would be a satisfaction to tne, 
if, after having attentively read that part of IllY letter in the Rau
bler 
for 1\Iarch which relates to this question (pp. 403.-7), you would 
kindly state whether, on the whole, I have correctly understood you. 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


JJlm'ch 15. 


F. 


(No.2) 
SIR,-In reply to your note of the 15th inst., I have no hesitation 
in saying that you have taken a perfectly correct view of Iny meaning 
in the 11latter to which you refer. You allow, I observe, both in your 
note and in your letter to the Ral1?'bler, for my having intended to 
include other developnlents of the affections, such as that implied in 
the term" particular friendships," which is certainly true. But it is 
none the less true that I had very specially in 11lilld the evils to be 
apprehended from an indiscrin1inate mode of government in those 
intrusted with the education of youth, and the imlnense advantages 
to be expected frOlu their tempering discipline by personal influence, 
and striving to cultivate an affectionate and confidential intercourse, 
grounded on a spirit of hearty sYlllpathy with those placed under 
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them, which should distinguish their rules alike from the stiffness of 
Illere official routine, and the vexatious interference of a system of 
Illinute inspection. 
I may take this opportunity of saying that, although you had no 
other assistance in arriving at nlY lueaning than such as IllY letters 
themselves 8upplipll, your construction of it, when you have under- 
taken to interpret Ille, is throughout your letter sub8tantially 
correct. 
As I understand that, contrary to IllY expectations when I wrote 
IllY concluding letter in the current Ralnbler, the controversy is 
likely to be continued, you will perhaps allow me to lllake one further 
remark, ,vhich certain portions of your comnlents upon" 'iV. G. W.'s., 
letter naturally suggest. I am unable to cOlnprehend how the deli- 
neation of an iIllaginary picture, whatever its luerits,-for on that 
point I offer no opinion,-can Le put forward as a defence of systenls 
Illaterial1y different from it hoth in theory and in practice. Still 
less can it be ,regarded as an answer to observations having for their 
exclusive scope, not the construction of a theoretical optÏ1nisnl, but 
the realities antI requil'elllcnts of actual life. 
One word I will add of a Illore personal nature, not in petulance, 
hut in explanation. I have written gravely on a serious subject, 
with the sole Illotive of doing what little in me lay towarùs the great 
work of raising the tone of Catholic education in England. I have 
not urged randolll views hastily adopted, Lut have stated convictions 
which represent the gradual and aCC1.1111ulated growth of the thought 
and observation of past years. In reply, I have been met with little 
of argument, with not a little of ribaldry, IIiisconstruction, and abuse. 
Of that I do not conlplain. To hear, however hUluble, a part in 
such a cause, a Catholic Illay well consider it an honour to toil, and 
even to sufrer, though his first reward be kicks and cuffs froIll those 
be seeks to aid. On the good feeling, the strong common sense, the 
honest love of fair play, which I am sure are characteristic of English 
Catholics, I rely for ultilnately gaining a kindlier allù more generous 
appreciation of lIlY nlotives and nlY ainls. 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


Marcll 17. 


X. Y. Z. 


SIR,-As a priest of very nlany years' standing, and who passed 
a nUIllLer of years in one of our chief ecclesiastical colleges, both as 
a student and a superior, I feel desirous of expressing the great 
pleasure I have ùerived from the perusal of three interesting letters, 
on the subject of ecclesiastical e<.lucation, which appeared in your 
last Number. 
If out of those three letters I select that which bears the signa- 
ture of "F." as the one that has especially attracteù me, it is not 
because I am otherwise than most sensible of the value of the others, 
but because" F." has fallen upon a line of argument which exactly 
tallies with my own course of thought and experience. 
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Since he appears to disdain1 any great personal knowledge of 
the characLer of college students, as distinguished from other lads of 
the same c1ass and age, I J.eelll it to be a hare act of justice to state 
that IllY seventeen years' experience as a college teacher and officer 
entirely coincides with all that he has said UPOll the dispositions 
and habits of boys and young Illen under education, and upon the 
nlode of treating thenl which is most likely to insure for superiora 
that esteenl and confidence, without which nlere discipline can do 
Lut little. I allude particularly to the dangers of dealing with 
young Inen upon rigid and undiscrilninating principles. Such a 
systelu I agree with your correspondent in thinking to he rather 
foreign than English; but, at all events, I have witnessed niany 
lamentable applications of it by nlen whose 11lenlory, for the sake of 
their <.leep piety and nloral worth, is deservedly cherished in affec- 
tionate veneration. 
In conc1nsion, allow me to thank you, sir, for the good service 
you bave done to the public by opening your pag.3s to this 11lost 
interesting and, as I think, lllOst profitable discussion. Surely if it 
were wrong in an anonymous writer to start it, it is as unwar- 
rantable for anonymous writers to denounce it. But, for my own 
part, I cannot bring myself to believe that such a J.iscussioll, 
conducted as it has been in a spirit of submission to authority, and 
with great nloderation of tone (on one side at least,-the fervid 
vehemence of one of your correspondents inc1ining lHe to suspect 
some recent revolution in the writer's opinions, or to pl'ognostic'lte 
sonle future one ),-that such a discussion, I say, is in any wise in- 
consistent with the objects, or external to the province, of a ., lay 
periodical," if I clearly understand what is the precise lueaning of 
the phrase. 


J.11arch 16, 1861. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


P. Q. R. 
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THE foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, its really vulnerable point, has 
f'scaped the attacks of the Opposition, 
who feared a victory which would be 
unpopular, and who had no grounits 
uf principle on w h ieh they could 
found an argument. "Then an Italian 
debate was provoked by 
everal of 
the Catholic members, and by some 
Radicals who were happy to break a 
lance in a cause which is adopted by 
the whole country, the Tories held 
aloof, and the motion was then-fore 
so made that it could lead ouly to a 
r!emonstl'ation, not to a trial, of 
strength. The policy of such a mea- 
sure was altogether defective. The 
Catholic members Illight have found- 
ed their right to protest against the 
foreign policy on its hostility to the 
interests of the religion of so large a 
part of the empire; or they mig-ht 
have held out a hand to all the "'\Vhig 
and Conservative, as oppos
d to the 
Hadical and Tory, opinions in the 
House and the country, by taldng 
their stand upon the analogy of our 
own constitution, and the eXë:lmples of 
our history. In one case they would 
have appealed to the principle of re- 
ligious liberty, in the other, to the 
real interests and duties of the coun- 
try. But they could not have agreed 
among themselves on either point, 
and they werE' compelled to adopt a 
line in which the greatest sacritices 
to public prpjudic
 s could not cpm- 
mand a single Protestant ally. The 
rf'sult was not at all to t.he advantage 
of the cause which it was intended to 
bendit, nor conducive to the political 
reputation of tlw House of Cum mons. 
The policy which has made itself 
popular in this country pruceeds on 
the assumption that t.he old Italian 
gon
rnment:; were bad and the people 
unhappy. Their subversion, there- 
fore, was justified by their faults and 
by their weakness, by the attempt 


and by the event. Good government 
and order could, under the circum- 
stances, be restored only by the free, 
constitutional State of Sardinia. 
England, therefore, though restrained 
by the fear of war, or by the theory 
of non-intervention, from direct in- 
terference, was bound to throw her 
moral weight intI) the scale in favour 
of a people justly revoltin
 against 
intolerable oppression, and of a power 
justly aggressive, in the saered in- 
terests of order and of national pro- 
sperity. 
It would have been possible to 
meet ministers upon each point at 
every step of their defence. It might 
have been argued that, under some 
at least of the fallen sceptres, the 
people were prosperous, and without 
just grounds of discontent or of re- 
bellion: and it might be made c1ear 
to every understanding, by recalling 
the defects uf uur govt'rnment a few 
generations ago, when rebellion 
would have been justified neither in 
the eyes of contemporaries nor in our 
own, that such evils are an insufficient 
excuse for cashiering sovereigns; with 
still greater efft-'ct it might have bl'f'n 
shown that the Sardinian constitution 
is very far from satisfying English 
notions of fre(
dom, that its effect and 
its purpose have been to make the 
government more powerful, not the 
people more free. Such an argument 
wuuld have been possible, and with 
Protestants it would have been cfft:'c- 
tive; but for the Catholics it was not 
practicable. It lllight have placed 
them at the head of the poJWcal 
thought of the country, and have en- 
abled them to mould to a large ex- 
tent the views of existing parti s. 
But that is a position we are unabìe 
and incompetent to occupy, for the 
reason that we are 110t in possession 
of a political system, nor even of a 
comprehensive political })rinciple. 


* In consequence of want of space, we are obliged to continI'! our notices of current events 
to those of special Catholic interest, llt:cessarily omitting several of the highest political !-igni- 
ficance, as the affairs of Poland, the Austrian Empire, of the American States, and of Schks- 
wig-Holstein and Germany. 
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We are not so united in a common 
doctrine respecting authority, liberty, 
and right, that we should be ready to 
:pursue it to its consequences, and to 
accept its results. 'Ve stand, not 
upon a political principle, but upon a 
religious interest, which we are un- 
willing to avow, aI:d which we seek 
to disguise by whatever arts seem 
most specious, most popular, most 
suited to the audience, or to the oc- 
casion. 'Ve have therefore not even 
the pretence of agreement, nor the 
reality of consistency, nor the appear- 
ance of sincerity. 
lYIarch 4th. Mr. Hennessy opened 
the debate in a very elaborate anù 
spirited speech of more than two 
hours, which was heard with great 
favour by the House, and in which he 
argued, with the help of statistics, in 
favour of the conquered against the 
conquering power. This mode of 
argument is fallacious in two respects. 
Statistics, to be worth any thing at 
:111, must be complete. It is a science 
in which there is no concluding from 
examples, no generalising- from spe- 
cial, selected instances. A statistical 
account must be very comprehensive 
in order to be in any degree instruc- 
tive. A few figures no more enable 
us to institute political comparisons 
than a bt'ick serves as a sample of a 
house. It is clear that nob(}dy will 
allow him
elf to be convinced against 
his will by an arbitrary selection of 
figures. Unfortunately, Mr. Hen- 
nessy appears himself to believe, not 
only in the efficacy of tl1Ìs weapon 
in dt-bate, but in its vaìue for inq uiry. 
He con:;iders it not only es an argu- 
ment, but a proof. Now, it is cer- 
tain that in a perind of war and 
revolution, CllmU1CI cial prospt>rity 
must suff'r. But at no time is it ne- 
cessarily a sig-n of good government. 
It is a great error to trust to mate- 
rial tests in the ethical order. Mate- 
J ial well-being may coexist with the 
worst moral and political evils. Des- 
potisms often succeed in encouraging 
trade and iudustry. No guvernments 
have more cunspicuously failed, or 
rathf'r more ostC'ntatiously disre- 
garded the real objects of political 
existence, than the Directory and the 
Sect.nd Empire. Yet in all material 
thing
, in all things most easily re- 
ducible to fi;,;ul'es, they immeasurably 
surpassed nearly every government 


of the Continent. Viewed in thi
 
light, good government really losf's 
its value. The moral and political 
sense is suspended, we learn to look 
with favour on Irish and Uadical as- 
pirations after FrelJch institutions, 
and to s)'rupathise with the Israelitf's 
longing for the fleshpots of Egypt 
instead of the prize that was to crown 
their trials. 
Sir George Bowyer replied to lUr. 
Layard, apparently without prepara- 
tion, and therefore wit hout arrange- 
ment, preci
ion, or effect. lie simply 
condemned what has occurred in 
Italy, and threatened Engla.nd with 
the consf'quences. Unfortunately a 
passage was quoted from a pamphlet 
he had written in 1848, expressing 
sympathy with the Italian move- 
ment at that time, which he did not 
repudiate; and the belief in his sin- 
cerity, the quality by which he com- 
mands the resprct and patience of the 
House, was entirely dispelled. For at 
that t.ime Sir George Bowyer sympa- 
thised with the Italian movemf'nt, of 
which Pius IX. was the indil"ect 
author, and fot' a time the hf'ro and 
the chief. He would n(lt, therefore, 
condemn the late events, so far as they 
have be
n inspired by hatred of fureign 
domination in Lomb'lrdy, and we sup- 
pose in Tuscany. But in the Roman 
and Neapolitun dc'minions he utterly 
condemns them. Yet the imputation 
of misgovernment, the only one on 
which revolution is justifiable, was 
directed with much greater force 
against tbe t;outhern than against 
the 1S" orthern States. It was never 
asserted that the Tuscans, for in- 
stance, were oppressed. It has, on 
the other hand, been clearly shown, 
from his own statements, that the late 
King of Naples governed upon a sJs- 
tem as thoroughly in contradiction 
with the first elemf'nts of political 
right as that of the French Conven- 
tion. Therefore, the just reyolutiun 
would be condemned, the unjust revo- 
lution approved. Instead of a prin- 
ciple of political ethics, the :supposed 
interests of the Holy See were as- 
sumed as the standard of right and 
wrung. The expulsiun of the A lIS- 
trii1ns might be rejoiced at, if it was 
the result of a movement favl"urahle 
to the influence of the Pope. The 
destruction uf the Neapolitan t.yranny 
must be deprecated, because it would 
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pJace the Pl)pe in a position of ex- 
treme difficulty. 
The different opinions that divide 
European society with regard to the 
Italian revolution are not very nu- 
merous. There are the l..egitimists, 
as tllPY are called, a dynastic party, 
who in their prosperity sacrificed the 
Pope to the King-, and now serve the 
Pupe for the sake of the King. Their 
sentiments were those which prevailed 
among- the aristocracy after the aris- 
tocracy had become dependents on 
the court, and they have formed a 
league of late with those who are 
absolutists among Ultramontan(Os. 
'Vith thi
 party authority alone has 
rights, and the right of the State is 
restrained solely (but absolutely) by 
that of the Church. They adhere, 
not to the .fait aCCOmlJli, but to tbe 
status quo ante ùellum. 'Vhether re- 
sistance is lawful on behalf or by 
command of the Church, is a question 
they have luckily not had to decide, 
for it is one "hich would dissolve 
their union. They agree onfyon the 
practical question that a legitimate 
government may not lawfully be re- 
sisted by the people for popular ends. 
Consequently the Austrians at 1\1ila.n, 
the Pope at Bologna, the Bourbons 
at Palermo, ought all to be main- 
tained or restored. Strictly speak- 
ing", this is the counter-revolutionary 
})arty, which is but a phase of the 
revolution. A t the opposite extremity 
stand the simple revolutionists. who 
are known in Europe by the name of 
Liberals. In their eyes the people 
are the supreme arbiters of their own 
d.
stinies. and governmf'nt can subsist 
only subject to their consent and ap- 
proval, for it subsists only for their 
benefit. The State has DO objective 
distinct ends of its own; if it sùits the 
people, it fulfils its object. and the ob- 
jPct of all government, says Sydney 
Smith, is "roast mutton, potatoes, 
c1aret, a stout constable, an honf'st 
justice, a clear highway, a free 
chapel. . . . . . Erin go bragh! A far 
better anthem would be Erin go 
IJreaèl-and-cheese. Erin go cabins that 
will keep out the rain, Erin go p&.n- 
taloons without holes in them!" To 
persons in this frame of mind, it is 
absurd and monstrous that Venice 
shoulèl be rul(-'d by an army of hate- 
ful foreigners, or Homagna by a body 
of unpopular clerics. Piedmont offers 


a popular representative government, 
therefore kt Italy belong to Piéd- 
mont. This is, if not a very elevated 
or intelligent, a very consistent and 
intelligible view. There is another 
part.y which does not stand so high 
as this, which seel{s to r
conciìe fef'l- 
ing" of reli
ion with modern notions 
of freedom, and to eff't'ct a COlll- 
promise betw{'en the Lib{'rals and the 
Legitimists. They uphold the canse 
of freed, '111 wherever they discern it, 
as a safeguard for the interests of re- 
ligion. Thpy make no harmonious 
union of religious interests and po- 
litical doctrines, but make one suù- 
serve the other. Liberalism 
uits 
them only when it does not clash 
with Catholicism. They have no po- 
litical thf'ory that canno
 clash with 
religion. By an honourable incon- 
sistency they sacrifice politics to re- 
ligioD,where they feel the antagoni..,m, 
and do not understand t.hat between 
political and religious truths anta- 
gonism is as impossible as betwepn 
scientific and religious truths. This 
party is to blame as much as any 
other for calamities which it is the 
first to deplore, for it hushed the 
conscience of the Carholic world at 
the fir
t acts which led to the present 
disasters. Those who applauded the 
invasion of Lombardy bave no right 
to lament the annexat.ion of the 
1\larches and Romagna; for those 
events are connected as cause and 
effect, and if the guilt in both ca
es 
is not equal, it was greatest in the 
first. But there is one error eVéIl 
still greater than that of the liberal 
Catholics of France. It is wrong to 
be inconsistent and to put religious 
interests in contradiction with popular 
rights. But Sir George BowYH has 
contrived to sacrifice the just rights 
of the government in one case, and 
the just rights of the people in the 
other, and by a comprehensive in- 
genuity to identify the cause of the 
temporal power with an infamous 
revolution in the North of Italy, 
and with an infamous t}'ranny in the 
Sout.h. No other combination of er- 
ror could be devis
d more exhaustive 
or more mischievous. 
jJ,larch 7th. The debate was re- 
sumed by Mr. Edwin James, as the 
advocate and familiar friend {If Gari- 
baldi, and as a conscious partaker in 
a fair share of the eulogy bestowed 
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upon him. Against the system of po- 
lice under the late government he 
spoke with power and effect. He vin- 
dicated the Dictator from the charge 
of piracy. because he robbed no trea- 
sure, and appears to be as incorrupt- 
ible as Robespierre. This was very 
far from the question, which was as 
to the justice of the invasion of South.. 
ern Italy by Piedmont. 
l\1r. 
Iaguire and l\lr. 
Ionsell also 
spoke, but both seemed to be endea- 
vouring to make out such a case for 
the Roman Government as might be 
received by the H(.use of Commons, 
an endeavour which it is imp05sible 
not to feel to be derogatory and hope- 
less. 
The strangest episode was a speech 
by 
Ir. Roebuck in defence of Austria, 
fur which he afterwards had to ac- 
count to his constituents at Hheffield, 
who are sufficiently advanced Liberals 
to prefer demucratic absolutism in 
France to representative government 
in an aristocratic state like Austria. 
It was evident that 1\lr. Roebuck was 
not master of the subject, that he 
knew little of the internal condition 
of Austria, and that his judgment had 
been only very recently formed. He 
was also open to the imputation that 
he had believed the favourable reports 
given him at Vienna by men iu power, 
and that he had commercial reasons 
fm' both thinking and speaking fa- 
vourably of them. His speech was 
beard with cool surprise by the House. 
The Radicals jeered at him, and the 
Catholics, some of whom had tried to 
serve the Pope by throwing obloquy 
on the Austrians, could hardly be 
gratified at the courage of a man who 
took higher ground than theirs. 
1\11'. Gladstone uttered a vehement 
declamation against the governments 
ot'Naples, Romagna, and l\fodena; but 
he committed the great rhetorical er- 
ror of supporting his statement with 
facts which failed to bear them out, 
whilst it would have been easy to cite 
better instances. Under the direction 
of
Ir. Gladstone's friend Farini, when 
governor of .L"Ernilia, a publication was 
commenced of documents from the ar- 
chives of the late government, in or- 
der, by exhibiting it in the worst pos- 
sible light, to justify the revolution by 
which it fell. The work was intrusted 
to the advocate Gennarelli, already 
known in literature as an ardent enemy 
of the Pope's. It contains valuable 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. 
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and authentic information, but as an 
argument in justification of the revo- 
lution it is a petitio principii. It cuts 
away entirely and irrevocably the 
ground on which the noman Govern- 
ment has been commonly defended, so 
far as that was not already done by 
the Lyons papers; but it affords no 
more than they did a defence of the 
rtvo]utionary party. Nobody who 
read the official conversations of Car- 
dinal Antonelli, as reported in the 
Engli5h despatches, can reasunably 
speak with favour of his system of 
government, and no Catholic entitled 
to authority has done so since tht-'ir 
publication. At the same time they 
throw the darkest shadow on the in- 
surrectionary party. The collection 
of Gennarelli is made on the falla- 
cious assumption that disafft:ction im- 
plies misgo;ernment ; that no govern- 
ment is overturned that does not 
deserve to be overturned; and that 
severity of repression is the cause, 
not the consequence, of resistance. 
As a rule, it cannot be said that an 
insurrection is a proof, or a natural 
consequence, of maladministration 
alone. Material suffering from pres- 
sure of taxation, servitude, a defective 
system of economy, or any other 
cause, has often led to ill-will or vio- 
lence against a particular class, against 
nobles, capitalists, Jews, but hardly 
ever to the subversion of the State. 
This has more commonly been brought 
about by speculative causes, by the 
enthusiasm for a doctrine, such as in- 
spired the Heformation and the Revo- 
lution, and sacrificed the existing sta
e 
to theories. Distress originates no 
revolutions, and theory justifies none. 
France teaches that the vindication of 
national independence is ajust motive 
of revolution; England claims the 
same for constitutional government, 
America for democracy. We have 
seen in modern times as many move- 
ments of this purely theoretical cha- 
racter as movements provoked by 
wrong. The great difficulty we have 
in distinguishing the charact
r of an 
insurrectiun comes from the mixture 
of motives and oùjects which combine 
to produce it. There is no primâ facie 
presumption either in favour of au in- 
surrection or ngainst it; for there is 
no general reason to assume that au- 
thority represents right. Toryií'm and 
Liberalism are alike incúmpetent to 
solve the problems of the day; indeed, 
K 
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in each case we must distinguish the 
merits or demerits of the government 
from those of the revolutionary party. 
'Ve cannot, for instance, support the 
Neapolitan government because it 
'Was attacked on the indefensible 
ground of Italian unity; nor can we 
defend the aggression of the Sardi- 
nians because it was directed against 
a government which deserved destruc- 
tion as richly as that of Naples. Gen- 
narelli's documents prove great harsh- 
ness on the part of the authorities, 
and great discontent on the part of 
the people in Romagna. They do not 
show whether the harshness or the 
discontent was originally without jus- 
tification, or that it was always the 
former that produced the latter. But 
they show distinctly that the general 
disaffection proceeded from home 
causes, not from foreign influence; 
that it was well known to the autho- 
rities, and that the revolution there 
was not the work of corruption, as at 
Naples, or of intrigues, as at Rome. 
Cardinal :Massimo writes from Imola, 
12th August, 1845, that there were 
no hopes of the present generation, 
that there were very few above the 
age of eighteen, even among the coun- 
try people, who were well disposed 
towards the government, and he 
rightly attributes it to the conse- 
quences of the French occupation for 
nearly twenty years. A judge writes 
from Ferrara, 15th September 1843, 
that the whole population is hostile; 
and from Ravenna the agents of the 
government report that there are not 
above thirty men in the town who are 
well disposed, that almost all might 
be included in the designation of 
, Liberals.' The delegate Folicaldi 
writes from Ferrara, 10th December 
1849, that the dislike of ecclesiastical 
rule makes many wish to be Austrian, 
although, he says, the Austrians not 
only did not intrigue for the purpose, 
l,ut would be opposed to it. And 
y(t in 1857, when the Pope was at 
Bologna, it was the opinion of those 
who best knew the state of the coun- 
try, that within three years it would 
be an Austrian province. 
April 19th. Lord Ellenborough 
brought the Roman question before 
the House of Lords in the form of a 
question, whether, the temporal so- 
vereignty having been lost, any thing 
:bad been done to secure the spiritual 
independence Qf the Holy See. This 


was a point 'Which had not been raised 
in the House of Commons; and it is 
obvious that it is a matter in which 
Protestant powers are more interestl'd 
than Catholic powers; for Catholic 
guvernments have been more jealous 
of the independence of their national 
churehes in respect of Home than 
solicitous for the independence of the 
l")ope. They have desired to influence 
the Holy 
ee rather than to deliver 
it, and have bpen interested in pre- 
venting- the influence of others from 
exceeding- their own, not in preserving 
the Papacy free from all influence. 
During many years of foreign occu- 
pation, the chief Catholic powers have 
evenly balanced each other. After 
the revolution of 1831, the occupation 
of Ferrara by the Austrians was fol- 
lowed by that of Ancona by the 
French; since 1848 the same balance 
of power has been renewed on a larger 
scale. Prussia and England are ex- 
cluded from the kind of infiuPllce ob- 
tained by services rendered to the 
temporal interests of the Church, but 
they have the best reasons to desire 
that the spiritual authority should be 
perfectly free. As they are Protestant 
countries, they cannot reasonably 
share it; as they are free States, they 
cannot consistently abridge it. They 
can neither claim the same concessions 
which tbe Church ma}ies to Catholic 
powers, nor impose the conditions 
which she accepts in absolute States. 
The despotic system in France, and 
the Josephine system in Austria, may 
rejoice at any thing which trammels 
and hinders the Pi:lpal power, for they 
have both much to fear from it. But 
England and Prussia must desire that 
in the vast sphere of religion, in which 
they cannot influence a large minority 
of their subjects, they should obey an 
authority which is free from all tem- 
poral considerations and from all poli- 
tical motives. They were therefore 
interested above all others in provid- 
ing for the spiritual independence of 
the Head of the Church, and they 
alone could mediate between the par- 
ties that are contending for power in 
Italy. 
After saying that the revolution has 
not destroyed a single power that had 
been for ceuturies of the smallest use 
to Europe or to civilisation, or which 
existed apparently for any good pur- 
pose, and that the Italians rose for the 
purpose of vindicating rights reserved 
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to them by nature, Lord Ellenborough 
prop-eeded to say: " The .French went 
to Rome for the purpose of giving the 
hand to the Pope, and obstructing the 
progress of democracy. They remain 
there-not intentionally. but practic- 
ally-with the t'ffect of giving the 
hand to democracy, and of degrading 
the Pope. . . . . France might, in the 
first instance, have declared that the 
whole of the Roman States should be 
preserved under the dominion of the 
Pope; but that would have been an 
extreme measure. ::;he did not adopt 
that course in the first instance, and 
to do so now is too late. The Em- 
peror could not adopt it in the first 
instancp, because it would have be('m 
incon
istent with the principles on 
which the Fn nch empire is founded. 
The French Emperor is in a very 
different position from Louis XIV. 
LDuis XIV. claimed to have the whole 
power of the State, but the Emperor 
has declared that he owes his power 
a!together to the people, and he can- 
not contradict himself; he cannot act 
in contravention (If the principle on 
which his governn1f'nt is founderJ, for 
there are moral limits to the action of 
all monarchs. He therefore could 
not adopt the extreme course of de- 
claring that the whole of the territory 
of the Roman States should be placed 
under the dominion of the PI)pe. The 
clergy of France have expressed their 
sympathy with the Pope; anJ I will 
say nothing whatevl
r against the feel- 
ing which has been manifested by 
them towards the Pope. On the con- 
trary, I respect thflse fec>lings; I think 
they are natural and generous, not 
only as expressions of sympùthy with 
misfortune such as the Pope has been 
subjected to. but that they are feelings 
of sympathy hallowed by religion. 
But what 1 think the French clergy, 
and most of the Homan Catholics in 
Europe, desire is, not that the Pope 
should continue in the state in which 
he now is, hut that he should be re- 
stored to all his old powers. That is 
impossible; and the question is, is 
it desirable that the Pope should 
remain in the position in which he 
now stands, and is it desirable 
for France or for Europe that he 
should do so? . . . . In point of 
fact, my lords, the Pope is in a posi- 
tion such as no clerg-y in France-no 
clergy any where-no Roman Catho- 
lics any where-could wish the head 
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of their Church to remain in. It is 
an object not only to the great Catho- 
lic States, but to all States in which 
there is a large Catholic population, 
that the Pope should be permanently 
established in a state of entire spirit ua.L 
independence." It is remarkable that 
the portion of his speech which was 
most loudly cheered was that relating 
to Austria. ".My lords, Austria has 
not been fairly treated in this matter. 
At the Congress of Vienna she gave 
up the N etllPrlands, and in exchange 
she received Italy. I say Italy, be- 
cause, though Austria herself only got 
a portion of that country, princes of 
the Austrian house were established 
in other portions; and it was perfectly 
understood that it was the mission of 
Austria to maintain Italy against the 
.French. Genoa was given to Pied- 
mont for the same purpose. The 
Italian territ,)ry of Piedmont was tu 
be the advanced guard of Austr a 
against France. That was the inten- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna. 
\Vhether it was a wise one or not I 
shall not now inquire; but with that 
intention Austria was established in 
Italy, and in endeavouring to maintain 
and extend her influence in that coun- 
try, she only performed her originê!l 
mission and fulfilled obligations which 
she contracted at Vienna. . . .. I 
must say that of all things I do dppre- 
cate any attempt on the part of any 
body of Italians whatever to interfere 
by arms in the differences which may 
now exist between Au..;tria and Hun- 
gary or any other States. (Loud 
cheers.) Austria, in her integrity and 
in her strength, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of every State in 
Europe. (Renewed cheering.) It 
would be impossible to pl"eEerVe the 
balance of power if her integrity were 
assaIled (cheers); and any ma.n who 
now entertains a desire of raisiug 
commotions and of creating a war 
against Austria in Hungary, would 
be criminal in the presence of Europe, 
and thp enemy of every man \\- ithin 
its boundaries." (Loud cheers) It 
is evident from the whole course of the 
debate that these remarks, and the 
cheers with which they were received. 
l)rOcetded from no real hostility to 
the revolution, but from hostility to 
France. 
Lord Clar{>ndon gave the b{>st de- 
fence of a neu:ral policy in the ques- 
tion of the spiritual power, when he 
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said that the Pope" might very fairly 
say that on the political part of the 
question we are not impartial, because 
we are detprrnined at almost any price 
to secure the unity of Italy; and that 
on the religious part of the question 
our interest as Protestants inclinp.s us 
to regard with favour whatever will 
weak('n hiB power." Of tbe French 
occupation of Home, he said: "Hav- 
ing reference to the events which have 
since occurred, particularly consider- 
ing the feelings and opinions which 
have recently been manifested in the 
French Chambers, and the natural 
impatience of the existing state-of 
things which notoriously exists at 


Romp, I tbink that the EmpE'ror of 
the .French may well say, that if he 
were now to withdraw his garrison 
from Home, not alone Catholic France, 
but Catholic Enropp, would hold him 
personally re:sponsible for any insult 
or injury whic'h the Pope might sus- 
tain. . . . . For this I do not blame 
the present Pope or any of his prl'de- 
cess()rs, becausf', without de
tr()}'il1g 
the basis on which the Papacy has 
always rested, and without departing 
altogether from the system which has 
prevailed for centuries, I believe it to be 
impossible for any Pope to grant those 
reforms which the spirit of the age and 
the exigencies of the times require." 
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The draught address of the French 
Senate, Feb. 25, in reply to the speech 
from the throne, was in favour of the 
Imperial policy, which seeks to im- 
prove the material condition of the 
French clergy, while it tramples upon 
their higher interests. It speaks with 
1ively satisfaction of the efficacious 
solicitude of the governml"nt in pro- 
moting religious education, in im- 
proving the condition of the clergy, 
multiplying parishes and curacies in 
the rural districts, and aiding the com- 
munes to build or repair the churches y 
presbyteries, and the scbools. 'Vhile 
in Italy, it says, "two interests of the 
first order, which the Emperor wished 
to conciliate, have clashed, and Italian 
liberty is strug-gling with the Court 
of Rome." Tu the first the Emperor 
lSu?gested a course of legality, and to 
tbe second a compromise, and washed 
his hands both of unjust aggression 
and of impolitic resistance. The Em- 
peror's filial affection has been un- 
ceasingly remarked in the defence and 
maintenance of the Ü>mporal power of 
the Pope; anù the Senate fully ad- 
beres to all the acts of his frank, mo- 
derate, aud persevering policy, and 
will continue to place its confidence in 
the monarch who covers the Papacy 
with the 
-'rench flag, and has consti 
tuted himself the most vigilant and 
most faithful guardian of Rome and 
the Pontifical throne. 
The project of the address of the Le- 
gislative Body, adopted in committee 
Feb. 2 7 , says that" diplomatic docu- 
ments, and the last despatch of troops 
to Home, have prov
d to the whole 


world that the Emperor's constant 
effi)rts have secured to the Papacy its 
safety and independence, and have 
protected its temporal sovereignty, as 
far as possible, considering the force 
of facts and the resi
tance opposed to 
wise couns
ls. The Emperùr has 
thus fulfilled the duty of the elclest 
son of the Church. and responded to 
the religious sentiment and political 
traditions of France; and the Legisla- 
tive Body leaves the sulution entirely 
to the Emperor's wisdom." 
In the Senate, the Catholic party 
proposed an amendment tending to 
pledge the Emppror more distinctly 
to remain at Rome. It cannot be 
denied that the first speakers for the 
anwndment, by placing thequestionsuf 
all the dispossessed I talian sovereigns 
on the same footing, and thus imply- 
ing the Legitimist doctrine, gave a real 
opening to Prince Napoleon. who, in 
his remarkable sp
ech of Ft b. 28, 
said that ihe amt:'ndment carne from 
some H holy council of Legitimists and 
clergymen," and that the policy of the 
speakers might be summed up thus: 
"A spcond expedition to Rome, war 
with Piedmont, Italy thrown into the 
arms of England, war between Fral:ce 
and England; and all this to gain the 
alliance of the Pope, whose policy we 
disapprove; of the Duke of Tuscany, 
who fought against us at Solft:'l'ino; of 
the Duke of Modena, who would nen'r 
recoguise our dynasty; of the King of 
Naples, who could not keep his uwn 
crown; of those whose influence in 
Italy we have destroyed; and of a 
few bishops who will approve a policy 
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that will find an echo in a certain 
party, but never in the nation." The 
J->rince afterwards showed the folly of 
supposing that the King of Naples 
and the Pope were so intimately 
linked together, and he cited from the 
yellow book a df'spatch to show that, 
when the Neapolitan government was 
asked to concert measuns with Pied- 
mont to reëstablish the temporal 
power of the Pope, the answer was, 
" \Ve cannot;" not that the Neapoli- 
tan goven,ment was opposed to the 
vicariat of Victor Emmanuel over 
J\umagna and the Legations, because 
those provinces were ill governed: but 
the :l\Iarches and Umbria being go- 
verned just as ill, the Neapolitan ca- 
b:net would consent to the King of 
Sardinia governing the former, if th
 
King of Naples might govern the lat- 
ter. l\1. de :\Iartillo wished, in fact, to 
divide the Papal States between Pied- 
mont and Naples. The Prince next 
attacked the policy of C
rdinal An- 
tonelli, which he treated with great 
disdain, and asked, "Does so childish 
a government deser.ve all the conside- 
ration with which we surround it?" 
He then accepted 1\1. Larochejaque- 
lin's argument against the union of 
the temporal and spiritual powers in 
the same hands, and declared tpat but 
for this consideration he should be for 
national churchf's, of which the sove- 
reign was the htad; but that he would 
not admit for Rome that which he re- 
jected for Paris. He did not like to 
see a policeman by the side of the 
priest to compel people to spiritual 
obedience. The Prince then pronoun- 
ced himself in favour of Italian unity, 
and proposed to reconcile the Pope's 
independence with the subjection of 
l{ome to a new sovereign by dividing 
Rume into two, and giving the Tras- 
te\'ere and Vatican to the Pope, and 
tbe old Rame to the King of Italy. 
Here the Pope should have a garrison, 
and a budget furnished or guaranteed 
by all the powers. "Thus the Pope, 
encircled with the reverence of Chris- 
tt.ndom, with a specialjurisdiction, and 
his own flag, would have all his indepen- 
dence; Home wuuld become, so to say, 
the sanctuary, the oasis of Christen- 
dum." 
L Billault said that the Papal 
government would have every thing or 
nothing, and refused all compromise. 
It would not accept a budget from the 
Catholic powers, but it demanded first 
annates, and then, when these were 
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found impracticable, the Peter's pence: 
but there is no element of r('gularit.y 
in these, and the resources of charity 
always dry up after a certain time. 
The only solution "\-vas that proposed 
by 
I. Rossi in 1832: "There is a 
complete incompatibility between the 
Roman government and the people; 
the future only presents one solution 
to preserve the temporal power, the 
suzerainty of the Pope, and the en- 
dowment of the Holy See by the Ca- 
tholic nations." 
I. Billault, however, 
steadily refused to give any assurance 
that the French occupation of Home 
would be continued; but the progrf'ss 
of the debate two days later forced 1\-1. 
Baroche to assure the Senate, that 
there was not the slightest mtention 
Qfrecalling the troops, and it was only 
on this assurance that the address was 
at last voted, and the "Cardinal's 
amendment" lost by the narrow ma- 
jority of nineteen votes: nine minis- 
ters, two members of the privy coun- 
cil, two prefects, and seven uther great 
office-holders more than made up this 
m
jority. 
In the Legislative Body several new 
speakers made a great sensation by 
their defence of the l'>apal sovereignty, 
or their demonstration of the crooked- 
ness of :French and Pif'dmontese po- 
licy, which is scarcely the same thing. 
But it was clear that no pulicy could 
be founded on the recommendations 
of 
1l\1. }
lavigny, Rolb, Bernard, 
Plichon, Segur, and Keller; and, on 
the assurance of 
I. Billault that 
"France recognises in the mainten- 
ance of the absolute independence of 
the Holy See one of the fundamental 
principles of its policy, which it can 
neither neglect nor abandon," the ad- 
dress was carried with only thirteen 
dissentient \Totes. 
I. Jules }"'avre's 
amendment for the immediate with- 
drawal of the French troops only 
found five supporters. 
It is clear, then, that the policy of 
France, so far as it is public, extends 
only to the continued occupation of 
Rome. No plan is proposed for secur- 
ing the independence of the Pope in 
any other way. 
At Turin the Government has been 
much more honest in declaring its 
end, but equally dark about the 
means by which it was to be accom- 
plished. ,. 1Ye must go to Rome," 
said Cavour, in the first Italian Par- 
liament, that had already conferred 
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on Victor Emmanuel the title of King 
ofItaly,-" we must go to Rome, but 
without trenching upon the indepen- 
dence of the Pope, without bringing 
the Church under the domination of 
the State." A united Italy is impos- 
sible without Rome for its capital; 
those who would be content with 
Florence, only accept it as a tempo- 
rary expedient; sooner or later they 
will have Home. And if France still 
occupies it, if the French Govern- 
ment has even pledged the Senate 
and Legislative Body that the troops 
shaH not be withdrawn from Rome, 
this pledge means nothing; the 
French will go, not by compulsion, 
but by persua
ion. 
The first step in tbe proc{>ss of per- 
suasion is to prove to Catholics that 
a united Italy, with Rome for its capi- 
tal, will secure instead of compromis- 
ing the indepE'ndence of the Church. 
If it would deprive the Pope of much 
of his independence, or reduce him 
to be grand almoner of the king, 
it would be fatal, not only to Ca- 
tholicism, but to Italy. The union, 
however, of spiritual and temporal 
power in the hands of one man is a 
caliphate that is impossible in Italy. 
But it will not hurt the Pope, because 
(I) the temporal power is no real 
guarantee of his freedom. It was 
so, " when sovereigns, resting on di vine 
right, regarded their domination as a 
right of absolute property over men 
and things;" but since 1789 govern- 
ments have reposed upon the consent 
of the people, and a government by 
divine right has no possiblity of exist- 
ence; there i!õi too great an antagonism 
between the people and the ruler. (2) 
And no reforms are able to salve 
over this fundamental antagonism; 
t}1e principle of divine right must be 
given up, in order to satisfy the 
people. But the Pope cannot give 
up this principle; and all reforms 
which are substituted for such a re- 
nunciation are mere sha.ms, can never 
be really and honestly intended. In- 
deed, Cavour says, the Pope "can- 
not grant" them without" violating 
his duty as Pontiff: he only tolerates 
them while he cannot abolish them; 
he can never carry th{>m out, and give 
them fair play; his refusal to grant 
them is not obstinacy but firmness, 
for which Catholics ought to be grate- 
ful to him." (3) But if the incom- 
patibility between popular rights and 


the papal or derical government is 
thus evident, nothing- remains but to 
separate absolutely the spiritual from 
the temporal functions, and in this the 
Pope will regain his freedom. "I t is 
precisely the separation of the powers 
which will give him the independence 
(If which he stands so much in need. 
vVhen the Church is once emancipated 
from all connection with the tt:mporal 
authority, and separated from the 
State by distinctly-marked limits, the 
Holy See will no longer be shackled 
by concordats and the prerogatives 
of the civil power. which up till now 
have been rendered necessary by the 
temporal power of thE' Pope;" (4) and 
this independence shall have" ample 
guarantees." " We will inscribe the 
principle of the reciprocal indepen- 
dence of Church and State in the 
fundamental statute of the kingdom, 
and we will insure, by all possible 
means, its complete realisation. But 
the surest guarantee is the thoroughly 
Catholic character of the Italian 
people. Italy has often made great 
efforts for the reform of ecclesiastical 
discipline, but she has never raised 
her hand against the religion with 
which it is connpcted. The country 
of Arnold of Brescia, of Dante, of 
Savonarola, of Sarpi, of Giavnone, 
has ever, like them, sought only the 
reform of the Church, . . . . . that 
the Church, purified, should subsist, 
and become more free." (5) If all ne- 
gotiations upon these principles have 
hitherto failed, this is perhaps be- 
cause they have never been fully ex- 
plained befor{>. But they will be car- 
ried out, whether the Pope likes it or 
not. "Arrived in Rome, we shall pro- 
claim the separation of the Church 
from the State, and the liberty of the 
Church." After it has been dune, 
" the great majority of Catholics will 
approve, and will cause to fall upon 
the right head the responsibility of 
the struggle into which the Court of 
Rome would have sought to enter 
with the nation." But perhaps Pius 
IX. will remember the first aspira- 
tions of his reign, and will" seek to 
acquire the immortal glory of having 
reconciled the ItaHan nation with the 
Church, and religion with liberty." 
The "reciprocal independence of 
Church and State," as interprf'ted by 
the acts of the Italian government, 
means the secularisation of education, 
the suppression of religious. orders, 
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the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the exile or imprisonment of 
Bishops and priests who protest 
against this new liberty, and the total 
suppression of all ecclesiastical immu- 
nities and privileges. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how the Church and 
State can be mutually independent, 
except when the Church holds the 
position she occupies in England or 
the United States, where the civil 
g'overnment does not recognise the 
Church as a corporation at all, and 
where the clergy have exactly those 
civil rights which the laity have, and 
no more. But what revolution, what 
spoliation, must take place in Italy, 
before the Church is reduced to such 
a condition! 
There is, however, no idea of en- 
tirely dispossebsing the clergy of their 
property; but rather, as in France, 
of binding the secular priests to the 
State, by endowing them with a por- 
tion of the confiscated property of the 
regulars, and of estranging them from 
their Bishops, partly by keeping the 
sees vacant, partly by making it the 
interest of the inferiur clergy to sup- 
port a system which the Pope and 
Bishops denounce, and partly by in- 
terposing between them in the exer- 
cise of that absolute pow
r which has 
lately developed in continental epis- 
copacy. The appeal of a priest 
aga.inst his Bishop is recei ved with 
as much favour by the State as 
with disfavour by the Roman congre- 
gations. As in France, they will still 
be in the pay of the State, and the 
State, as paymaster, will encroach on 
their liberties. The pittance which 
the clergy receive in :France justifies 
the imperial Government, in its own 
eyes, in imposing upon the French 
Church the he3.vy yoke of those Gal- 
lican "privileges" which grew out of 
the relations of the wealthy and 
powerful Church of France with the 
Bourbon monarchs; the wealth has 
perished. but the servitude is to re- 
main. The State names the Bi
hops, 
and has all the direct rights that it 
ever had; but it also supervises the 
Bishop's pastorals, takes care that they 
do not step over the line that divides 
relig-ion from politics (which line it 
belongs to the State only to define), 
and orders the prefects to punish 
them when they do so (Circular of :ð'l. 
Delangle, April 9). It revives old 
laws found
d on narrow national 
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prejudices, and banishes all foreign 
fà.thers belonging to orders not le- 
galised from the French soil ; as if 
France was too good and too great 
to receive missionaries, as if France 
teaches, but is not taught. Under such 
pretexts the Redemptorist houses of 
LiHe and Douai were closed last 
month, and the House at Boulogne 
lost its best members; while the pro- 
vincial journals only lament the ex- 
pulsion of the Redemptorists in a way 
that is meant to provoke the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits also. This act is 
evidently intended to show the inter- 
pretation that a rtvolutionary govern- 
ment puts upon the phrase "recip- 
rocal independence of Church and 
State." 
There is no wonder, then, that, in 
spite of passing indications of a will- 
ingness to treat with Piedmont, 
through the Abbate Passaglia, the 
Pope should have definitively declared 
his inability to come to terms with a 
"modern civilisation" of this lopsided 
kind, in his allocution of IVlarch 18. 
Between Rome, France, and Italy, 
the ca&e stands thus: France keeps 
Rome; Cavour goes there to give 
liberty to the I)ope; the Pope ex- 
communicates him, and departs to 
another land. 
After the fall of Gaeta, the decla- 
rations of France against the tempo- 
ral power, and the vote of the Par1ia- 
met at Turin that Rome should be 
the capital of the new kingdom, no 
human resource remained to which 
the Pope could look for deliverance. 
His army and his revenues were gone; 
the Austrians could no longer uphold 
him; the surrounding territory was 
in the hands of the Piedmontese; he 
alone stood in the way of Italian 
unity, and the expulsion of foreigners 
from the Italian soil; while the power 
that kept him in Rome declared that 
it could not restore him, or perma- 
nently prolong its occupation. 'Vhilst 
the conflict lasted, Pius IX. enjoyed 
in full measure, as a temporal sove- 
reign, the sympathies of the Catholic 
world. The policy to which his 
power fell a prey was felt to be in- 
stigated by an iniquitous ambition 
quickened by religious rancour, and 
the whole Church protested against 
it. It is not difficult to understand 
why the protest was of no a,-ail. A 
large part of the people in Italy 
deemed themselves politically justified 
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in taking part in the movement 
against their rulers. Thousands to 
whom théir religion is a sacred trea- 
sure, acted for mere temporal reasons 
irrespective of her interests. For po- 
litical wrong can no more be excused 
than moral wrong by considerations 
of expediency to the Church. The 
interests of religion can no more be 
cited as an apolugy for tolerating a 
tyrannical government than as an 
excuse for robbery. The law by 
which the right must be vindicated, 
and the di vine order preserved, 
against the sovereign and the subject 
alike, is as peremptol y as any obliga- 
tions of the moral code, and the duty 
of supporting right and opposing 
wrong cannot be suspended in favour 
of any supposed advantage to the 
Church. Her claims as an institu- 
tion cannot he opposed to her precepts 
as a doctrine. 'Vhilst the Italians 
had political motives to take advan- 
tage of the l't-'volution, the Catholics 
of other countries felt no paramount 
religious obligation to arrest its pro- 
g-ress. Efficient suppúrt came from the 
Legitimists in France, from the Aus- 
trians, whose political intere:-ts were 
identified with those of the Papacy, 
from Ireland, and from parts of the 
Continent which were the ancient re- 
cruiting grounds of the pontitical 
mercenaries. It would neither be 
easy to show that any of these frac- 
tions of the volunteers acted from mo- 
tives exclusively religious, nor pos- 
sible to discern in such moderate ac- 
tion proofs of a profound and uni ver- 
sal feeling of the necessity of the 
temporal power. 'Vhatever the poli- 
tical wrong of the revolution might be, 
it was not universally felt that it af- 
fected the interests of the Church in 
a manner that demanded, on religious 
grounds, an energetic resistance. In 
this way we can explain the general 
inaction, in spite of the unanimous 
expressions of reverence for the per- 
son of the Holy Father, and of the 
very general disapproval of the whole 
movement by which he was menaced, 
and in spite of the efforts of a portion 
both of the clergy and of the laity to 
supply more efficient aid. The tem- 
poral power was lost at Castelfidardo; 
there is no apparent prospect of its 
immediate restoration
 and during the 
whole winter the Head of the Church 
has been in the most disastrous posi- 
tion. The problem addresses itself 


now to the reflections of all Catholics, 
what efficient substitute can be pro- 
vided for that which is, at least tem- 
porarily, lost. 
The common abhorrence of the 
means by which this event has been 
brought about, has commonly taken 
the expression of at least general 
attachment to the temporal power. 
It belonged of right to the Holy 
ee, 
and there was therefore no room and 
no occasion for the inquiry whether 
it was enjoyed for the benefit of re- 
ligion. Even if there had been a 
common sense that it was in truth 
injurious, and that the Church would 
bp better governed without it, it was 
not competent to the Holy See to 
volunteer the surrender of rights 
sanctified by the prescription of more 
than a thousand years, or becoming 
in the faithful to propose a sacrifice 
for which there was no compensation. 
Nobody could presume to 
peak with 
confidence whIlst the will of God, 
expressed in the facts of history, was 
not made manifest. No man could 
sav that what had been lawfullv 
aC
luired, and what God permitted t
 
be retained, l.ught to be given up. 
The freedom of the Church would be 
in danger, and it was certain that the 
solution of the difficulty would be 
shown only when it became inevi- 
table. It could be taught only by 
the logic of events, not by the logic 
of reflection. A decision could be 
brought about only by compubdon. 
The sacrifice of power, like the sacri. 
Nee of property, could not be the 
spontaneous act of the Church. Not 
a voice was raised within her pale to 
weigh spiritual interests against tem- 
poral rights. In the midst of the 
general demonstrations, the master.:; 
of religious thought maintained an 
impressive silence. 'Yhilst the body 
of the faithful gave utterance to an 
indefinite, and therefore inadequate 
conviction, the teachers of the Ca- 
tholic world held aloof. They did not 
anticipate the decrees of Providence, 
or set up a higher criterion than 
that by which the Holy 
ee was 
oblig<.>d to regulate its conduct, or, 
by combining considerations which it 
was impossible to reconcile, confuse 
the conscience and damp tbe zeal of 
the faithful. Yet they did not despair 
of'the wisdom and the mercy of God, 
and did net believe that the trials 
and changes in the Church were with- 
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out just reason or providential end. 
Those who sought for the first sig-ns 
of the coming light should have looked 
to the high places of theology. There 
they would have been struck by a 
strange coincidence of conduct, and 
by a wonderful unanimity of thought. 
The Catholic hierarchy exhibited, in- 
deed, an almost universal agreement 
in a matter on which they were offici- 
ally compelled to speak in support uf 
the words of the Pope. Several rpli- 
gious orders were silent because they 
were not compelled to speak, and be- 
cause their members could not disen- 
g-age themselves from the general 
responsibility. Yet even here no se- 
rious difference of opinion has been 
shown among those who are person- 
ally most cumpetent to judge. In 
France the immediate impression of 
the political guilt and of the reli- 
gious hypocrisy of the government 
has given a more aggressive, polemi- 
cal, and consequently a less apolo- 
getic or spiritual character to the 
Catholic writers. l\Iany of them, in- 
deed, have incapacitated themselves 
from judging the Roman question by 
their patriotic approval of the Italian 
war. The tone of the eloquent and 
bitter writing-s of the Bishop of Or- 
leans is so destitute of applause for 
the condition of the Church in Rome, 
as to show that the writer knew its 
great deftJcts, whilst he repelJed un- 
just attacki
. Lacordaire and Gratry 
have spoken more decidedly against 
a superstitious reverence for the ex- 
ternals of the Church, a timorous 
rpliance on material advantages, and 
the dppendence of the spiritual on 
the temporal power. Each of these 
eminent men anticipated the deliver- 
ance Of the spiritual power bý means 
of a crisis such as at last arrived. 
In America the republican habits of 
thought diminish the respect for the 
outward splendour of a court, and 
the freedom of religion accustoms 
men to dissociate its prosperity from 
the temporal power of the Church. 
For some time, therefore, Dr. Brown- 
son, who generally speaks in har- 
mony with several, at least, of the 
American Bishops, has confessed that 
he has no better argument for the 
temporal power than the declared 
will of the Pope himself, and has care- 
fully distingui
hed the question of 
right from the question of expedi- 
ency. Arguing on grounds of right, 


not on grounds of religion, he de- 
clares himself in favour of the subjects 
against the temporal power; and his 
argument would be complete if his 
vision were not distorted by the theory 
of nationality, which is inseparable 
from republican politics, and if he 
did not forget, in attributing autho- 
rity to the Pope in disputes between 
kings and subjects, that the State is 
older than the Church, and that po1i. 
tical philosophy is altogether inde- 
pendent of Christianity. Sppaking of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, he says, " We 
have always maintained that, as tem- 
pontI sovereign, he stands on the 
same footing with all legitimate tem- 
poral sovereigns, that his temporal 
sovereignty is a proper temporal sove- 
reignty, not a spiritual sovereignty, 
or altered in its character by the fact 
that he holds also the spiritual sove- 
reignty of the Church. . . . Are the 
Roman people to be deprived of the 
exercise of rights which the Church 
recogllises, or does not condemn in 
other people, because their sovereign 
is Supreme Pontiff ?" 
In Italy it is not so easy to set 
aside entirely religions considera- 
tions. In many places the clergy have 
suffered by the revolution. Several 
of the religious orders are so identi- 
fied with the old TPgime that their 
property is confiscated where it pre- 
vails ; others are proscribed by the 
Sardinian laws. Moreover, it is very 
difficult to separate oneself from one 
party without adopting the other, and 
excommunication threatens all who 
abet the spoilers. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that the influence of Gioberti 
would lead men into the camp of the 
Piedmontese, although the spirit of 
their laws would have been most hate- 
ful to him. The influence of Ros.. 
mini is still great<:>r among the clergy j 
for though a reformpr, he never put 
himself in antagonism with authority, 
and he was, what his rival was not, 
a priest of pxtraordinary sanctity. 
'Yhere his influence can be most dis- 
tinctly traced, a sense of the peculiar 
evils and disorders of the Church in 
Cpntral Italy prevails over the desire 
to preserve the temporal rights. Se- 
,.eral of the religious orders feel in 
like manner. .From the nature of 
things, our knowledge of the senti- 
m<.>nts of the Italian clergy rests upon 
private cummunications more than 
on public expr
ssions. It is enough 
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to say in general that, those who 
know Rome best are the least dis- 
posed to regret the temporal power. 
In this country we will only say, that 
the personal reverence towards the 
Pope in his tribulation is the strong- 
est feeling; that it is joined to a sense 
of the evils which come from the im- 
possibility of adapting the Roman 
system to the wants of thf' time, and 
of an urgent necessity for such a 
change as that which seems to be at 
hand. The same eauses which im- 
posed a necessary reserve on all, 
until the decisive moment came, have 
prevented among us the exprf'ssion 
of these sentiments. There are not 
many among those to whom we listen 
with the greatest attention who have 
had opportunities of judging the con- 
dition of the Church in Italy, or who 
are sufficiently familiar with the cha- 
racter of modern society to use those 
opportunitif's well; and the joint 
responsibility of religious corr;muni- 
ties incapacitates others. Yet Eng- 
land is no exception to the rule, that 
whf're the greatest sanctity and the 
greatest wisdom are united, th
re is 
a belief that the revolution which 
has overthrown the temporal power 
has been directly a blessing to the 
Church. 
It was easy to füresee that the si- 
lence so scrupulously observed, and 
yet so ominous in its contrast with 
the current of pOl1Ula.r feeling, must 
come at length to an end. In a time 
of extreme confusion, it was not pos- 
sible that the faithful should be per- 
manently deprived of the voice of those 
to whom they were most prepared to 
listen; and since the capitulation of 
Ancona it has been a constant subject 
of anxious thought whether the time 
for silence had gone by, and the time 
fj)l' I:;peech was come. On the one 
hand, all have felt that it was not pos- 
sible to oppose or to divert the course 
of Catholic feeling, and the efforts of 
the episcopate to discourage with ad- 
monitions which were not yet verified 
an enthusiasm which was generou:) in 
its source and in its aim, and neu- 
tralise by resistance and warnings a 
demonstration of unanimitv. The 
churchman had no right to 
interfere 
with the sense of political duty, and 
the historian could not assume the 
office of the prophet, or justify by an- 
ticipation the ways of God with His 
Church. However fortunate the de- 


struction of the present form of go- 
vernment in Rome might be deemed, 
there was no excuse for contributing 
to it on the ground of its benefit to 
the Church. It was undertaken from 
very different motives by men with 
whom there could be no alliance, 
whose means and whose ends were 
criminal. No earnest Catholic could, 
for religion's sake, accept the compli- 
city of the revolution; and in consider- 
ing, not the ol:ject or the mode, but 
the result of its action, the utmost he 
could say was, FeLÜ' culpa. The time 
to say it was when the cont(Jst was 
over. In speaking too soon there was 
a danger of encouraging the design, 
instead of accepting the event; Jet it 
was equally important that the right 
moment should not be allowed to go 
by. It would have been idle to say 
for the first time, after the Pope had 
left Rome, that it was .well he should 
go. The conscience of the Church 
would have appeared to be at fault, 
and thejustification of his flight would 
have been as arbitrary, and would 
have seemed as puerile, as that com- 
monly given for his resistance. Even 
those who are now most constant in 
affirming that the States of the Church 
are essen tial or necessary for the 
authority of the Pope, would then say 
with the same ingenuous optimism, 
that the Church could be as free with- 
out such accessories as with them, and 
might be more powerful in conse- 
quence of her losses. The Catholic 
body would have lost their own confi- 
dence, and would ha\.e incurred the 
imputation of thoughtless insincerity, 
if between the loss of the political in- 
dependence of the Holy Dee, and its 
deli verance from the grasp of the re- 
volution, none amongst them had 
spoken of consolation, by pointing out 
the providential character of the 
events as they occurred,-the evils of 
the past and the hopes of the future, 
-and had communicated to all the 
confidence which is felt by the divines 
to whom we have referred, that there 
is far more to rejoice at than to de- 
plore in the crisis which the Church 
has experienced. 
It wvulrl have been inconsistC:'nt 
with the character and position of the 
German ultramontanes if the earliest 
and most authoritative declaration of 
these opinions, in all their intC'grity, 
had not proceeded from among them. 
The same spirit in which they culti_ 
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vate ecclesiastical science guides them 
in all the practical interests of the 
Church. It may be simply from the 
confidence which the superiority of 
German science confers, that they hold 
conscience supreme over policy, that 
they do not sacrifice truth to expedi- 
ency, and that they observe no regard 
for persons or opinions, and no condi- 
tions in dispensing it. So accordingly 
it has been. All that we have r
ferred 
to yet has been a political justification 
of the Italian movement. The religi- 
ous question involved in it is a more 
important consideration. 
In the first of a series of public lec- 
tures on the present state of religion 
in the world, delivered at :Munich, 
])1'. Döllinger spoke of the position of 
the Holy See in Rome. Two things 
are clear in judging of the nature of 
the temporal power. The policy of 
:France and Sardinia towards the Hol y 
See cannot be defended either in their 
acts or in their demands; and the 
Pope is not free to make the surrender 
demanded of him, because he holds 
the rights of his office in trust, and is 
bound by his oath and by his elective 
character. The Papacy has been in 
the actual enjoyment of these rights 
from the end of the fifteenth century. 
That which is understood by the tem- 
poral power was acquired about the 
time when other monarchies arose out 
of feudalism, and suzerainty grew into 
sovereignty. Until then the Popes 
had never been secure in their posses- 
sions, and during the first iOO years 
of Christianity exercised their highest 
ecclesiastical authority and the widest 
political influence without any t
m- 
poral basis whatever. Of all the 1800 
years of modern history, the Popes 
have only had 300 years of quiet. In 
many cases the Popes who did most 
for the spiritual benefit of the Church 
were those who relied the least on 
the territorial security for their power. 
The mode of succession on the ponti- 
fical throne which the Church re- 
quires is not suited to prolonged poli- 
tIcal existence. Monarchy which is 
.not hereditary is not generally dur- 
able, and the .Popes had an additional 
disadvantage in the shortness of their 
reigns. No elective sovereignty strikes 
roots in the attachment of the people, 
and that of the Popes could do it less 
than any; for the change of sYbtem 
was frt'quent, as the Pupes were ge- 
nerallj' old men, and it was often ex- 


treme, as they succeeded each other 
from different countries. In our time 
reforms in matters of detail have been 
continually made, and the government 
has been less oppressive than in most 
Continental States; yet it has been un- 
popular, and unable to maintain itself 
without fureign aid. For furty years 
it has been in opposition with the feel- 
ings of its subjects, and with the aspir- 
ations of the Italian people. Guvern- 
ment, in the modern sense, is repug- 
nant to the ecclesiastical character; 
and local self-government, such as 
subsisted in the old municipalities, 
was made impossible by the }""rench. 
.l\lost of all, the office of judge is un- 
suited to the office of a priest. Not a 
voice was raised in 1814 for the resto- 
ration of the ecclesiastical princes in 
Germany. They had not been op- 
pressive, yet they were not regretted. 
Both as an elective monarchy and as 
a priestly monarchy, the Papacy now 
stands alone. It cannot resist the 
current of the age, and only strength- 
ens it by concessions. By a natural 
consequence uf the p01itical develop- 
ment of the modern world, the position 
of the .Pope as a temporal sovereign 
has become intolerable and untenable. 
The destruction of the Austrian supre.. 
macy in Italy has made a change in- 
evitable. 'Vithout foreign aid the 
Papacy cannot st
nd against the dis- 
affection of its subjects and the stn1ng 
tide of national unity. During the 
joint occupation by French and Aus- 
trians, the suspicion of influence was 
avoided by the balance of the two 
great pow
rs, and the freedom of the 
Holy See was at least preserved. But 
that security is gone while the French 
alune uphold the Pontifical throne; 
and even the fall of the Piedmontese 
monarchy could only lead to the re- 
storation of a state of things not en- 
durable for many years, and ruinous 
to the finances and the authority of 
the Roman government. The time 
has arrived when the Papacy mU5t be 
delivered from the protection and the 
desi
ns of France. 
This is the substance of Döllin- 
ger's discourse. The idea which 
runs through it is, that the temporal 
government, never of real substantial 
necessity to the Church, ceased tu 
bp a benefit when Consalvi accepted 
the inheritance of the French, and 
tbat it has become an obstacle in- 
stead of a security to the liberty of 
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the Holy See since the revolutionary 
movement has prevailed. The lec- 
turer looks at it simply as a reli- 
gious question. He condemns all 
the causes that have led to this con- 
clusion, and which are the pretcxts 
for the abolition of the Roman go- 
vernment - the institutions intro- 
duced by the French under the first 
Napoleon, the revolutionary and the 
national movement in Italy, the poli- 
tical ambition of the Piedmontese, 
and the plans of the French Emperor 
for a change in the condition of the 
Church. All this he condemns, and 
accepts the surrender of the tem- 
poral dominion simply as a spiritual 
necessity. For the sake of religion 
he rejoices at an event to which poli- 
tically he is opposed. 'Ye have seen 
only one lecture, and of the second 
we only know that he justified the 
first on the ground that it was based 
not on opinions but facts-proved 
and known facts, which could not be 
refuted, and might easily be substan- 
tiated. 'Ve do not know whether 
it proposed any plan for the safety 
of the Pope. It is not difficult to 
see to what the above observations 
point. There is no security for free- 
dom in the French occupation, which 
cannot be permanent. Still less 
could it exi
t in a united Italy, 
with laws opposed to the spirit and 
rights of the Church. The recovery 
of the A ustrian power would not 
introduce a state of things in which 
the court of Rome would be saved 
from the dangcrs by which she is 
now surrounded. Flig.ht is the only 
alternative. It is clear that..Döllin- 
ger does not contempld.te a long 
duration of Italian UUlty, or a per
 
manent exile, or the restoration of 
the temporal power. We cannot 
tell what securities for liberty and 
independence he would demand when 
the Pope should return to his See, 
except t.hat Italy should be divided, 
that there should be no independent 
authority in Rome, and that the 
revenue should be supplied by the 
old system of domains from which 
the pol
tical power arose. 


Exactly simultaneous in time, and 
conformable in substance, though 
widely different in spirit with this 
lecture of the great German divine, 
a pamphlet appeared, written by the 
the first of Italian divines. Pas- 
saglia undertook his mission to 
Turin with a view to prepare the 
way for the surrender of the politi- 
cal power of the Holy See, on con- 
dition of obtaining ample securities 
for the free exercise of the spiritual 
power. After his return - whilst 
enjoying very highly the confidfnce 
of the Pope-he was esteemed in 
Rome the leading advocate of the 
policy of conciliation and compro- 
mise, and his pamphlet is written to 
recommend it. He too thinks that 
the temporal power must be aban- 
doned, but imagines that it is pos- 
sible to preserve perfect indcpendence 
in the midst of a united Italy. He 
speah:s like a patriotic Italian, whilst 
Döllinger's lecture is virtually a pro- 
test against nationalising the Church. 
It appears to us a very serious 
question whether there has not been 
too great a delay in coming forward 
on the part of those whose votes are 
better weighed than counted. The 
hopelessness of saving the Roman 
State was evident many months ag-o, 
when the Piedmontese invaded Na.- 
pIes, and the Pope was preparing for 
flight. A very seriùus responsibility 
has been incurred by Catholics in al- 
lowing the expression of their rever- 
ence and attachment to the Holy Sëe 
to silence so completely the sense of 
the dangers and evils of the Roman 
government, and of the urgency of a 
g-reat reform. It may have helped, in 
conjunction with the hostile fanati- 
cism of the revülulionist::;, to delude 
the advisers of the Pope into the be- 
lief that in their policy of passive re- 
sistance they were defending what 
was regarded by the Catholics of 
every country as the common cause 
of the Church, and it may have led 
thousands into the belief that the 
triumph of the Italian revolution is a 
victory Over an essential bulwark of 
their faith. 
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CAVOUR was the most thoroughly practical of the Italian 
statesmen. It is the special character of his career that his 
success ,vas due to his own ability, not to the idea or the 
party he represented; not to his principles, but to his skill. 
He ,vas not borne to po\ver on the wave of public enthu- 
siasol, nor by the energy of an opinion incorporated in him, 
nor by the personal attachment of a mass of followers. He 
,vas not a representative man in the domain of thought, not 
a great partisan in the domain of action, not a popular 
favourite trained in agitation, or sustained by the prestige of 
great achievements. Yet he acquired and kept a position in 
,vhich men who ,vere his superiors in genius, in character, 
and in eloquence,-Balbo, Gioberti, Azeglio,-successively 
failed; in \vhich men \vho were identified with the chief me- 
mories and hopes of Italian patriotism,-
lanin, l\Iamiani, 
Farini, La Farina,-were content to be his subordinates and 
assistants; and where all his rivals sacrificed or suspended 
their own principles, animosities, and aspirations, in order to 
increase his power and his fame. The statesman who could 
blend such materials, and make of them the instrument of 
his greatness; \vho could \vithstand at the sanle tinle the 
animosity of Austria and the ambition of France; \v ho could 
at once restrain the Catholics whom he injured and insulted, 
and the republicans whorn he condelllned; and who, standing 
bet\veen such powerful enernies and such formidable allies, 
ahnost accomplished the unity of Italy to the l\Iincio, and 
increased fourfold the dominion:3 of his king,-n1ust - always 
VOL. V. NE \V SERIES. L 
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remain one of the lllost conspicuous figures, as he is one of 
the most distinct characters, in the history of his country. 
lIe was connected by descent with the family of St. Fran- 
cis of Sales. His mother, ,vho belonged to a patrician fan1ily 
of Geneva, ,vas originally a Protestant, and the old-fashioned 
political Calvinislll of Geneva, ,vhich moulded the character 
of Guizot, exercisea. from a very early age a profound influ- 
ence upon Cavour. Events connected ,vith his fan1Ïly posi- 
tion inspired him ,vith a precocious dislike for the priesthood; 
and whilst his brother, the .l\larquis Gustave de Cavour, grew 
up into an ardent defender of religion, Calnillo was looked 
on unkindly by his father, a politician of the old school, 
whilst the authorities regarded hirn ,vith a suspicion propor- 
tioned to his cleverness and his petulance. The position was 
intolerable to a man of his dispo
ition, and he left his country 
ahnost as soon as he ,vas his own n1aster, carrying with him 
two sentin1ents already deeply rooted in hi
 soul, aniu10sity 
towards the Catholic hierarchy and towards the political 
systern which was cornbilled ,vith it in the reverence of the 
people, and in the hatred of the liberals. Tinle and experi- 
ence appear to have wrought no change for good or evil in 
these opinions. He satisfied his vengeance on the Church 
,vithout ever exhibiting unbelief, and he consurnulated a 
great revolution ,vithout ever accepting the revolutionary 
doctrines. But he confessed in the days of his greatness, 
consistently ,vith his whole career, that the impul
e of his 
policy was derived from personal llloti yes rather than from 
public principles. 
Yet undoubtedly his opinions gre\v into n1aturity and 
harnlony during the period which preceded his entrance into 
public life. He spent several years in France and I
ngland, 
attenti ve to things of practical lllaterial interest, and adding 
to the co
nlopolitan tetnper of his order a \val'll1 appreciation 
and sYlnpathy for the society of both countries. He returned 
to Turin in 1842, ,vhere the spiJit of the Governrnent kept 
him a,vay frolll public affairs, and where he devoted hilnself 
to the development of the prosperity of the country through 
the Agricultural Society, "which he helped to establish and to 
cJnduct. Like similar associations in other countries, \vhere 
the absence of freedom, obliging governUlent to seek a sub- 
stitute for public opinion in espionage, and the people to seek 
it in secret societies, gives to every recognised society a poli- 
tical character, the Associazione Agraria becall1e, frOill its 
orO'anisation, an important channel and instnllnent of poìitical 
influence. 'Vhen the Italian movement began, it became a 
centre of political action; "and," says Brofferio, in his auto- 
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biography, "in more than one discussion on the felling of 
tilnber, the gernls of an imperfectly understood democracy 
revealed thenlselves." 
Besides articles on agricultural and econoinical questions 
in the journal of the society, Cavour published during these 
years several essays on political subjects, not brilliantly 
"
ritten, but renlarkable for grasp of thought, and because 
they are authentic lTIell1.0rials of the views by ,vhich he ,vas 
guided in his after career. In the paper on the Conlnlunistic 
theories, there is a character of Pitt, closely reselnbling that 
given by l\lacaulay, some touches of which have been applied 
to Cavour himself. " lIe was not one of those who seek to 
reconstruct soeiety from its foundatilJns with the aid of 
general, philanthropic theories. A cold, deep intellect, free 
frOnl prejudice, he was animated solely by the love of glory 
and of his country." And at the conclusion of this essay 
occurs a passage which distinguishes hiol f:'tvourably froln 
those modern econolnists ,vhose inflexible abstractions give 
an easy victory to the COllUl1unists. "To everyone his 
o\vn work. The philosopher and the economi8t, in the se- 
clusion of their studies, will confute the errors of ConI. 
munislll; but their labour will bear no fruit unless n1.en 
practise the great principle of universal benevolence, and act 
upon the hearts, while science acts upon the intellects." It 
is no SOlan I1lerit to have understood that political eCOn0l11Y 
is as Inuch an ethical as a lnateria.l science in an age \vhen 
philanthropists and econon1ists agree in condelnning each 
other's efforts, and when both seem to have forgotten that 
the sallIe holy doctrine \vhich teaches the precept of charity 
supplies the basis of economical science, by inculcating alike 
the duties of benevolence to the rich, and of indu
trious in- 
dependence to the poor; for the poor we have always with 
11S, but if any 1ì
an will not (work, neither let hi-rn eat. 
In 18-17 the refornls of Pius IX. produced a reaction 
against abso]utisI11 throughout Italy, which ,vas soon felt in 
Piedmont; and in Septenlber Charles Albert began to follo\v 
the footsteps of the Pope in the path of concession. At 
the end of the year, Cavour, in conjunction with Balbo and 
others, took ad vantage of the ne"\v liberty of the press to 
found the paper Il RisorgÚnento, \vhich he conducted with 

reat ability. 'Vhil:,t others were J.elnanding reforms, he 
,vas the first to insist on a Constitution, and in January 1848 
he petitioned the king" to relnove the controversy froin the 
dangerous arena of irregular agitation to a scene of legal, 
peaceful, and regular discussion." On the 5th of February, 
his friend Santa Rosa carried a siluilar vote in the l\lunicipal 
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Council of Turin; and on the 7th, a Constitution, based on the 
French Charter of 1814, was granted by the king-. Cavour 
,vas not elected at first; when he obtained a seat in the 
Chamber, his friends Balbo and Boncompagni were nlinisters, 
and he joined the Right. The war against Austria ,vas under- 
taken by the ministry, with the condition that Italy should 
o,ve her deliverance to herself. France was at that tinle a. 
Republic, a.nd her aid, it was apprehended by the monarchical 
advisers of Charles Albert, would cause the triunlph of the 
Republicans at 
Iilan and else,vhere, and ,vould deprive the 
Sardinian monarchy of every advantage. The ambassador 
at Paris, the l\farquis Brignole, declareù in words which 
later events have Inade still 11lore renlarkable, "The essen- 
tial character of the movement ,vbich agitates Italy, that 
distinguishes it from all that ,vent before, is that it aÏlns at 
being above all Italian. Each party deems itself called upon 
to direct it, and to concentrate in one last attempt all the 
scattered efforts which ,vonId be fruitless separately; but 
there is no one that desires to substitute France for AUfStria. 
It is necessary that it should be well understood in France, 
that if the army of the Republic crosses the Alps ,vithout 
being summoned by events, by interests, anù by desires, the 
infl uellce of France and of French ideas ,vonld be lost in 
Italy for a long time. Throughout Northern Italy, as at 
Florence, at Ronle, and at Naples, every where except among 
the Republicans of 1\1ilan, they ,vill not have the lnilitary aid 
of France until the day,vhen a tremendous defeat has proved 
that Italy is unable alone to drive the Austrians oyer the 
Alps." Cavour ,vas opposed to the }{epublican party, ,vhich 
8ympathised with France, but he condemned the policy of 
the maxinl L' Italia farct da sè. "Republics," he said, "have 
ahvays pursued a policy of selfishness, and were never pro- 
Jl10ters of civilisation." His hopes w.ere directed towards 
England. " l\1y confidence in England rests partly on the 
honourable character of the statesmen to whose hands the 
reins of power are committed-on Lord ,T ohn Russell and on 
Lord Palmcrston. Lord John Russell, I will say it openly, 
at the risk of being considered more and more an Anglo. 
Inaniac, is the most liberal n1Ïnister in Europe." As the war 
,yent on, the delnocratic party gained power, and Cavour ,vas 
thrown out at the elections in January 1849. In December 
he recovered his seat. Azeglio ,vas nlinister, and Cavour 
supported him, separating hirnself further froln his old leader 
Balbo. That great man was opposed to the la,vs propo
ed 
bv Siccardi on the civil condition of the clergy, whIch 
Cavour supported in a speech by which he gained great 
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popularity, and which placed him in closer connection with 
the Left Centre, the party of Ratazzi, than ,vith his original 
friends. 
Hitherto he had not stood in the front rank. The re- 
volutionary period afforded no opening for a n1an of his 
stalnp. He was too far from the Conservatives to join in 
their resistance, and from the democrats to join in their 
movement. In revolutions the extrenles prevail, and Cavour 
detested both extrmnes. But the new reign opened a new 
career for men of the Centre, after Balbo had been thru
t 
asiùe by the revolution, and Gioberti by the reaction, and 
the candidates for the leadership of the new party were 
Azeglio and Cavonr. Less scrupulous both as regards po- 
litical and ecclesiastical rights than the real Conservatives, 
but decidedly hostile to delnoeracy and disorder, they nearly 
agreed in opinions, whilst they differed widely in character. 
The energy, boldness, and ambition of Cavour inevitably 
placed him in a victorious opposition to his dignified, careless, 
and somewhat indolent rival. lIe became l\linister of COln- 
111erCe in October 1850, and 1\linister of Finance in April 
1851. His first administration was devoted chieH y to re- 
forms in the fiscal system, which always bore ,vith hiln a 
political character. "The political regeneration of a nation," 
he said, "is never separate froln its econon1Ïc regeneration. 
The conditions of the two sorts of progress are identical." 
The conlmercial r
foflns of Sir l{obert Peel had filled 
him with interest and adlniration, and he had written an 
essay upon the consequences they would involve for Italy. 
The lesson he learnt was the same as that which has been 
since put in practice in England by the ahlest of Peel's dis- 
ciples-to nmke the la,vs of economic science subservient to 
considerations of policy. Accordingly he concluded a series 
of conlmercial treaties, both for financial reasons and for the 
purpose of making friends for Sardinia. in other states. In 
one respect his position differed remarkably from that of 1\11'. 
Glad8tone. The chief opponents of his comluercial refurins 
,v ere the democratic party. In Piednlont, finance is an in- 
strument for democratic pnrposes; in England, questions of 
finance have reared democracy. 
The Government was opposed, therefore, by the extreme 
Left, and also by the extrenle Right, in consequence of its 
ecclesiastical legislation. Azeglio relied on the support of 
the Right Centre, and sought to conciliate the Left by reforms 
in Church matters. The Left Centre, headed by Ratazzi, cared 
less fur internal reforn1 than for external aggrandisernent; 
they ,vere the aggressive party in the ParliaUlent. During 
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the war of 1848, Ratazzi, then in office, demanded dIe 
suspension of all securities of liberty, saying that there would 
be no greater danger of abuse of po\ver in the absence of 
those laws than ,vith tIlen1. At that time Cavour had de- 
clared that the Left wished to rule in Piedlllont, as the Em- 
peror Nicholas ruled at Petersburg. But when he had at- 
tained a leading position, the principles of these men suited 
his bold and active mind. A party who in the desire for 
power were ready to make a sacrifice of freedoln, \vas the 
natural ally of a stateslnan \vho was ambitious of acquirin
 
power by heroic rneans. Azeglio had nothing but the cano
 
la\v to sacrifice to them; Cavour offered thelll the destruction 
ofinternatiunalla\v; and they took the higher bribe. Hence, 
under .Åzeglio, the religious reforrns were t.he question of the 
day; under Cavour, they became secondary and subsidiary 
to the question of national aggrandisement. 
rhe alliance 
was concluded on tbe occasion of the coup d' état. The ne\\T 
despotism seemed to menace its feeble neighbours, and a la\v 
on the license of the press ,vas proposed by the Govern- 
ment at Turin. "Sardinia," said t.he prilne minister, "has 
gained great reno,vn; now it nlust be our object to obtain 
obscurity. . . . . . 'Ve are passing by a sleeping lion, and 
must tread softly. If one anlongst us refuses to take the 
necessary precaution, ,ve must c0l11pel hiln to be quiet; if 
the lion attacks us, we lI1Ust defend ourselves." 1"'he Right 
,vished to go farther than the nlinisters-to introduce into 
PiedInont the systeIll of the 2d Decenlber, to curtail liberties, 
to alter the electoralla\v, and to abolish the National Guard. 
These events detennined the breach between Cavour and 
the reaction, and his alliance with Ratazzi; an alliance similar 
to that by ,vhich, ever since the Reform Bill, the 'Vhigs have 
obtained their majorities. On the 5th of February, ,vithout 
consulting his colleagues, Cavour, in a speech in defence of 
their proposal, publicly invited Ratazzi to cOlnbine with hinl, 
promising a national poliey as the prize. The excitement 
"Tas extreme; but no breach ensued until, on the 11 th l\Iay, 
Cavour proposed and carrieù the election of Ratazzi as Pre- 
sident of the Chalnber. He becanle by this manæuvre the 
leader of the 1110st powerful party in Parlialllent, but he lost 
bis place in the Governn1ent, and Azeglio fornled a ne,v 
administration without hinl. There was no event of his 
public life, he said afterwards, of which he was prouder than 
this. " So long as the Republic continued in France, so long 
as the fate of that nation seemed uncertain, and the phantom 
of the Revolution ,vas not put down, I could be sure that the 
reaction at home ,vould undertake nothing for the destruction 
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of our constitutional freedom. But ,vhen the 2c1 Decem- 
ber removed the danger of disorder in France, ,vhen the red 
phantom had vanished, I thought that from that tilne forward 
the Constitution ,vas more seriously menaced by that party 
than it had formerly been by the revolutionary faction. For 
this reason I demned the fornlation of a great liberal party 
not only right, but necessary and essential; and I invoked for 
that purpose the patriotislll of all \vho agree in the great 
principles of progress and of freedom, and who differ from 
each other only on subordinate questions." 
He had already gained the good will of the Eillperor N a- 
pole on by his conduct in the debates on the freedolTI of the 
press. During his retirement he visited Paris, and appeared 
,vith Ratazzi at the Tuileries. That was the beginning of 
the league bet\veen the t\VO friends, ,,,ho projected a na- 
tional policy, and the ally who ,vas to profit by their enter- 
prise. Cavour's dread of an alliance ,vith Republican France 
did not apply to the alliance of In1perial :France. The dif- 
ference of principle had disappeared. 
feantinle Azeglio 
atten1pt.ed to prolong his tenure of power by ne,v eccle8ias- 
tical changes, and by introducing a law on civil marriage; 
but the dis111issal of Cavour had deprived him of the energe- 
tic support of the Radicals, and he could not prevail against 
the resistance of the Holy See and of the Catholic party. He 
persisted, even after the Sardinian envoy in Rome had come 
to Turin \vithout leave, to press on the ministers the necessity 
of modifying their policy. At length, 26th October, he re... 
signed. The condition of the accession of the ne\v ministry 
,vas an altered tone towarL1s Ronle. Charvaz, Archbishop of 
Genoa, who had full instructions from the Pope, ,vas at this 
critical lnon1ent the chief counsellor of the king. He wished 
that Balbo should succeed Azeglio ; and \vhen that hope failed, 
a fruitless attell1pt was n1ade by Alficri di Sostegno. Cavonr's 
turn then camc. First of all an attenlpt ,vas Inade to bring 
about an understanding bet,veen him and the Archbishop. 
It failed, and the difficulty of the crisis seemed insuperable. 
But Cavour was master of the situation, and on the 4th N 0- 
vemher he formed an adlninistration untralnulelled by any 
condition, which ,vas joined twelve rnonths later by Ratazzi. 
The programme of this f..<tlll0US ministry \vas to use the Italian 
movement and the friendship of Napoleon IlL for the aù- 
vantage of Sardinia. The ecclesiastical policy of Azeglio 
and Siccardi would be pursued or suspended, according to 
the exigencies which Inight arise in the pursuit of that more 
alllbitious design. In reality there was a close internal con- 
nection between aggression abroad and the oppression of the 
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Church; and in Cavour's mind, as in that of n1any Italians, 
there was a strict union between Rome anù Austria. Fronl 
the speeches and writings of the minister, ,ve can discern 
how both were connected in his policy. 
One of his biographers and adluirers affirms that Cavour's 
notions of government and of freedo1l1 ,vere English, not 
French; but he adds that he never displayed them in his 
policy, because circulnstances hindered him frolll carrying 
thmn out beyond the department of finance-quantunq'lle le 
quistioni ora cli finanze, ora di politica, gli abbiano preoccu- 
pato l' anin
o, ed irnpedito di attuarlo in altro cite nelle sue 
consegltenZe econol1Liche. In truth his policy was directed to 
the greatn
ss of the State, not to the liberty of the people; 
he sought the greatest an10unt of power consistent 1vith the 
nlaintenance of the nlonarchical constitution, not the greatest 
amount of freedorn compatible ,vith national independence. 
To this question of State, this ragion di stato, every thing 
else but the forms of the governu)ent ,vere to be sacrificed. 
Tocqueville has shown that the French Revolution, far 
froln reversing the political spirit of the old 
tate, only carried 
out the s:une principles with intenser energy. The State, 
"rhich ,vas absolute before, becan1e st.ill 11lore absolute, and 
the organs of the popula.r ,vill became more efficient agents for 
the exercise of arbitrary power. This ,vas the ,york, not of 
the Reign of Terror and the period of convulsion, which was 
barren of political results, but of the ideas of 1789 incor- 
porated in that Constitution of 1791, ,vhich continued for 
seventy yeara the n10del of nIl foreign constitutions, until 
Austria returned to the mediæval originals which _England 
alone had preserved. The purpose of all the continental 
governnlents, framed on that pattern, is not that the people 
should obtain security for freedoln, but participation of power. 
The increase in the number of those ,vho share the authority 
renders the authority still nlore irresistible; and as power 
is associated with ,vealth, those \\' ho are interested in the 
auglnentation of power cannot be interested in t.he dilninu- 
tion of expenditure; and thus parlialnentary governn1ent 
generally re:::mlts in an ilnproved adlninistration and increased 
resources, but also in addition to the pressure and the ex- 
penses of the State. All this was singularly verified in Ca- 
vour's administration in Piedmont. 
Like lnost of the continental liberals, and like most men 
,vho are not religious, he considered the State as endowed 
with indefinite power, and individual rights as subject to its 
8uprelne authority; whilst, like the revolutionists in France, 
he accepted the legacy of absolutism left by the old régime, 
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and sought to preserve its force under contrary forms. So- 
cieties are really divided not into monarchies and republics, 
but into deroocracies and aristocracies; ,vhatever the form of 
government, there are, in fact, only two types, organi
ed and 
atomic society, and the comnlonest and most visible sign of 
the t\vo is equality or inequality. The real basis of inequality 
is the privilege of a part as contrasted ,vith the rights of the 
\vhole, and its simplest essential form is the privilege not of 
class, but of age-that is, inheritance by primogeniture. No- 
thing else is required for an aristocracy; nothing else can 
create an aristocracy. Cavour, though a noble, and an enemy 
of den10cracy, was a decided assertor of its fundaluental prin- 
ciple. "Civil equality," he wrote in the RisorgÏ1nento, " is 
the great principle of modern society." The statute gave the 
nOlllination of senators to the king; he ,vished to make them 
elective. "Often accused of blind adnlÏration for England, 
an.c1 of secretly entertaining the guilty design of introducing 
anlongst us the aristocratic portion of their institutions," he 
loudly declared" that to imitate Great Britain in this respect 
,,
ould be a fatal error, and would introduce into the consti- 
tution the sure germs of future resolution. To attempt to 
institute a peerage similar to that of England, ,vould be the 
height of folly." On the other hand, he ,vas opposed to the 
sequestration of Church property; for he had learnt froln 
the theories of Lamennais, perhaps from the experience of 
the countries he had studied, that a clergy dependent for 
support on the people is enlancipated from the influence of 
the State, and directly subject to the authority of the Holy 

ee. He desired that religious liberty should be one of the 
founrlations of the constitution; and in this he approached 
the French more than the English type, for he understood 
by it not that one religion should he f
Lvoured and the others 
tolerated, but that the State should be indifferent to religious 
diversities. 
'The constitution, by altering the position and distribution 
of authority, rendered it necessary that the relations between 
the State and the Church should undergo a revision, and 
should obtain the guarantee of the nation's consent. The 
passage of a State frOlTI absolutism to constitutionalism in- 
volves a great alteration in its position towards the Church, 
and the manner in \vhich her rights are respected is the test 
by which \ve may determine \vhether the constitution is a 
step towards liberty, or a ne\v and popular fornl of abso- 
lutism. For the Church is affected not by the form of go- 
vernlnent, but by its principle. She is interested not in 
monarchy or republicanism, but in liberty and security against 
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absolutism. The rights and duties which she upholds are 
sacred and inviolable, and can no more be subject to the vote 
of a majority than to the decree of a despot. In n1any cases 
constitutions have been her protection against tyranny; but 
in many cases also constitutions have ilnposed on her a ne\v 
tyranny. The period \vhich in1mediately succeeded the revo- 
lution of 1848 has been rich in conflicts between the Church 
and the States, for the liberty which it souß:ht to obtain 'vas 
understood in t\VO different \vays. The Catholics saw in it 
the triumph of religious freedom and of independence for the 
Church; the liberals, in most cases, used it as a transfer of 
power to their hands. Between these contrary interpreta- 
tions of the lnovement and of its institutions, frequent conflicts 
'vere inevitable. In Austria, in IIolland, and in vVirtelnberg 
the Catholic opinion prevailed. In Baden and in Piedmont 
the revolution only added to the power of the State. The 
theory of liberty insists on the independence of the Church; 
the theory of liberalism insists on the omnipotence of the 
State as the organ of the popular ,vill. It was accordingly 
affirmed by Azeglio, that there was no necessity to treat with 
ROlne, and that the ecclesiastical reforms which had becolne 
necessary through the civil refonns, belonged exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of the civil power. He reversed the ancient 
theory that the Church alone decides on all things that trench 
on the donlain of conscience and religious life, and declared 
that the State alone n1ight detern1Ìne all questions affecting 
ci viI societ.y. The quarrel that ensued \vas not so much on 
account of the reforms themselves, as of the principle on 
,vhich they were Inade. The Church resisted not so nJuch 
the changes that ,vere introduced, as the principle of arbi- 
trary authority. But anlong the la\vs proposed by the lninis- 
try under Azeglio was a la\v introducing civil marriage, and 
it ,vas under discussion when the change of governll1ent oc- 
curred. Cavour had never insisted on this Ineasure; and 
\vhen the senate rf'solved to modify the bill, he consented 
to withdraw it. The spirit of the ecclesiastical legislation 
remained unchanged at Turin, but it ,vas not pressed forward 
at first by the new ministers, for they had a 1110re popular 
bait to thro\v out to the Libera] pa.rty. 
To the Conservative patriots of 1848 the 'var with Austria 
'vas a ,val' of deliverance, not a war of principles. Balbo 
,vi shed the Austrians to be expelled, not out of hatred against 
then1, but for the sake of Italy; and he ,vished that Austria 
should obtain on the Lower Danube and in the Turkish 
dominions an equivalent for the loss of her Italian provinces. 
'Vith Ca vour, the patriotic cause becalne an antagonisnl of 
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political principles. The Austrian system \yas diametrically 
opposed to his idea
, not only ,vhen it ,vas oppressive under 
1vletternich, but when the great internal changes were com- 
menced by the Concordat which have been carried out by 
Schmerling in the constitution of the enlpire. 'The Austrian 
notions of liberty were as hateful to him, in their way, as 
the Austrian absolutisln had been; and the strength of his 
hatred increased as the en1peror proceeded with his reforms. 
" Thanktì to onr political systenl;'-' he said, in the Parlian1ent
 
6th l\lay 1856, ",vhich I{ing Victor En1manuel has intro- 
duced and maintained, and which you have supported, we 
are f
trther rerlloved from Austria than ever." In opposition 
to the policy of Balbo, he wrote in favour of the union of the 
Danubian Principalities. "Austria has long had her eye 
fixed on the banks of the Danube. . . . Can it be believed 
that two sOlall states, ,veakened by separation, ,vill be able 
to resist her ambitious and aggressive policy? The influence 
of the Cabinet of Vienna will produce in the Principalities
 
especially at Bucharest, effects similar to those which are 
exhibited in the secondary states of Italy." The relations 
between Austri:t and Piedmont gre,v more and lnore un- 
friendly and bitter, when the Crimean ,val' broke out, and 
the 'Vestern Powers became Jnost anxious for the support of 
the Austrian arms. In the course of negotiations it was 
Inade a condition of the Austrian alliance that the safety of 
her Italian dOluinions should be guaranteed whilst her annies 
marched against the Russians. Sardinia ,vould thus have 
been overreached; and the proposal of Lord Clarendon, that 
she should j0in the 'Vest ern Powers, was extrelnely welcol1le. 
The arrangement with Austria ,vas concluded 22d Decen1bcr 
1854; that \vith Sardinia, 26th January 1855. The 'Vest- 
ern alliance, said Lord Palmerston, thus becanle a league 
against tyranny. The first proposal having come from the 
Great Powers, Piecto10nt, having no prospect of inlnlediate 
advantage, was able to lllake tacit stipulations for a later 
reward. The same condition which had been granted to 
AU:3tria was also conceded to Sardinia, and thus a defen:5ive 
alliance ,vas fOrIned. 
In immediate connection with the strain ,vhich this am- 
bitious policy laid on the finances, can1e tbe secularisation of 
the religious orders. The debate began 9th ,January 1855, 
in the n1ìdst of the negotiations ,vith the 'Vestern Powers. 
The Budget, said Cavour, could no longer provide for the 
su pport of religion. Financial reasons n1ade an extren1e 
llleasnre necessary, in order that the expenditure of the Stn te 
n1ight be dinlÏnished and its resources increased, ,vhilst the 
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large number of poor and active priests ,vould be enriched 
out of the property of the useless orders, and out of the 
superfluity of the .wealthier clergy. The mOlnent was also 
perilous, from the combination of the democrats with the Con- 
servati ves against the Criulenn war. Brofferio declared that 
they ought rather to have allied theInselves ,vith Russia, which 
was the only power in Europe representing national inde- 
pendence. The act of spoliation was an instrument against 
this alliance. "If ,ve did not present," said the minister, 
" a Ineasure den)anded by the majority of public opinion, we 
nlight have lost at a critical monlent the support of the Libe- 
rals as ,veIl as that of the Reactionists. The postponement of 
this measure would alienate the first without conciliating the 
second. By presenting the la,v we secure the support of the 
Liberals, and the country will be united and powerful against 
every trial." It is obvious that, ,vhenever sin1ilar conjunc- 
tures should recur, the san1e policy ,vould be pursued against 
an Church property. 'The bill became la,v 25th 1\1ay 1855; 
and 26th July the Pope declared that all who had proposed, 
approved, or sanctioned it had incurred excolnmunication. 
The ideal of Cavonr was the French systen1 of dependence 
of the clergy on the governlnent as their paYlnuster. lIe 
',,"'as \vith the king on his journey through Savoy, when the 
Archbishop of Chan1béry concludeò an address in these 
,vords: " Your l\lajesty has seen in France a noble example 
of intilnate union between the authorities and the clergy, 
and we trust that you ,viII bestow this great benefit on your 
country by putting an end to the persecution of the Church 
by the GovernnJent." Victor Ellllnanuel, in his reply, took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by this in1prudent 
speech: " Yon are right in quoting the relations between 
Church and State in France as a good example. I am so 
thoroughly convinced of it, that I aln resolved to place the 
clergy of my kingdom on the same footing as that of France." 
l."'he union between the ecclesiastical and the Austrian 
question 'vas made closer by the conclusion of the Austrian 
Concordat. The oppressed clergy of Piedmont looked to 
Austria as the ally of the Church, and doubly therefore the 
enenlY of Piechnont. On the other hand, the Governn1ent be- 
lieved that the IIoly See, strengthened by its recent triumph, 
,vould be little disposed to give way to Piedolont, and would 
be more uncompromising than before. 'Vhilst, therefore, the 
abandonment of the Josephine system at Vienna widened the 
hreach ,vith a government which ,vas walking in the foot- 
steps of Joseph II., it heightened at the same tinle the anta- 
gonism bchveen Turin and Rome. Boncolupagni .went to 
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Florence with the nlission to prevent the conclusion of a 
1'uscan Concordat, and to support the revival of the Leopold- 
ine laws. Cavour said: "'V e must ,vait till an improvement 
in the ROInan Government reconciles people's minds ,vith 
the Sovereign of those States, confounded in popular opinion 
,vith the Head of the Church. 'fhis opinion is shared by 
the enlinent men of France and other countries, ,vho for- 
Dlerly biatHed, but who now approve, our conduct on these 
questions. This result ,ve owe to the A ustrian Concordat; 
and for this reason ,ve nlust rejoice at that act." The dis- 
content of ROllIagna afforded a convenient diversion in the 
contest ,vith Ronle, ,vhich was ingeniously uf,ed at the Con- 
gress of Paris. The Sardinian plenipotentiary took DO share 
in the negotiations on the peace; he was ,vaiting for an op- 
portunity to obtain the reward for which he had joined in 
the ,var. "Then that opportunity arrived, he used it solely 
to discuss the state of Romngna. That was where the Papal 
and the Austrian interests ,vere cODlbined, and where he could 
strike both his adversaries ,vith the same hlo\v. l\Iinghetti 
spnt hilll froll1 Bologna the nlaterials for his Inenlorandum, 
in which he recommended things grateful to French ears- 
secular adrninistration, conscription, and the Code Napoleon. 
1 t Hlust be renlembered that at that tinle the belief was gain- 
ing ground in Romagna, and ,vas shared by the informants 
of Cavour, that it ,vould soon be annexed to the Austrian 
dOlllinions. On his return to Turin, he said of his nlission 
to Paris: "vV e nlay rejoice at one great result. The Italian 
question has beconle for the future a European question. 
1'he cause of Italy has not been defended by demagogues, 
revolutionists, and party lnen, but has been discussed before 
the Congress by the plenipotentiarie8 of the Great Powers." 
l\Iamiani declared that the Holy Alliance was at an end, and 
Italian nationality recognised, as the Ininister of an Italian 
state had been heard in the Congress pleading for Italy. 
"'hilst the reforms in Austria increased the bitterness 
,vith which she ,vas regarded by the Liberal n1inisters in 
I->iedmont, their position to,vards Russia became extremely 
friendly. No incompatibility of political ideas was felt at 
that tilne between thenl. 1
he intensity \vith ,vhich Austria 
,vas hated by Prince Gortschakoff nl;'de him recognise an 
ally in the Cabinet of Turin; and a nlarked difference was 
D}ade at l\loscow, after the peace, in the considerHtion shown 
to the Sardinians, c0111pared to their fonner po::;ition, as ,veIl 
as to their English and Austrian colleagues. Hatred of 
A ustria was not, however, the only recollllucndation of Pied- 
mont in the eyes of l{u
sia. - 
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The period ,vhich followed the Congress of Paris was 
marked by a great increase in the Catholic party at Turin. 

l'hey thre\v out, in l\lay ] 856., a bill placing all education 
under the control of the State; and., in order to din1Ïllish 
their opposition, Ratazzi retired fronl office. In 1858, the 
crill1e of Orsini obliged Cavour to introduce a conspiracv 
bill
 like our own, in which he encountered the resistance ò'f 
the Left, but by ,vhich he strengthened the bonds of union 
,vith Napoleon. 
This lneasure called forth a letter frol11 
lazzini to Ca- 
vour
 dated June 1858, in ,vhich the writer exhibits his o,vn 
character and systenl as truly as he describes that of his an- 
tagonist, and which is one of the most expressive docunlents 
of the Italian nlovenlent. "I have long known you," he 
begins, "nlore solicitous for the Piedulontese Inonarchy than 
for our C0111mOll country, a n1attrialist ,vorshipper of the event 
lnore than of any sacred and eternal principle, a man of an 
ingenious rather than a powerful n1ind. . . . . To that party 
,vhose extraordinary vitality is no,v adrnitted even by your- 
self, in the teeth of your fi'iends who declared it at every 
InOlnent dead and buried, l:>ic(hnont owes the liberty she 
enjoys, and }TOU owe the opportunity of making yourself the 
useless and deceitful defender of Italy." This is so far true, 
that the notion of Italian unity belonged originally to 1\Iaz- 
zini, not to the Italian Liberals; and that the success of the 
ROluan nlovell1ent, ,vhich the sect encouraged and then di- 
verted, gave the illlPulse to the reforn1s of Charles Albert. 
The tone of Cavonr, in speaking of the sanguinary practices 
of the sect, provoked a passionate but elaborate vindication 
of their theory. " I loved you not before, but no,v I scorn 
you. IIitherto you ,vere only an enen1Y; no,v you are 
shaluefully, infaillously n1Y enenlY. . . . . I believe that in 
l)rinciple every sentence of death-no lnatter wbether ap- 
plied by an individual or by society-is a crilne, 3nd if it 
"'"ere in Iny power I should deem it IllY duty to abolish it. 
. . . . The abolition of capital punishment is an absolute 
duty in a free country. . . . . But so long as war for the 
deliverance of one's country shall be a holy thing, or the 
arnled protection of the ,veak against the powerful tyrant 
that tran1plcs on him
 or the defence by every Ineans of the 
brother against w hon1 the assassin's knife is raised, the ab- 
solute inviolability of life is a lie. . . . . I see among your 
supporters, alllong those who cry out against the newly-in- 
vented theory of the dagger, men who, before 1848, were 
active leaders of the Carboneria. But Young Italy banished 
the dagger, and condemned even the perjurer only to the 
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horror of his brethren. . . . . There must be law or war, 
and let him conquer who can. '"V"here every bond is broken 
bet,veen the la 'v and the people of the State, force is sacred 
,vherever it undertakes, by ,vhatever means they may be, to 
reconnect the one with the other. vVhere the equipoise is 
lost between the po,ver of one and the po,ver of all, every 
individual has the right and the mission to cancel, if he is 
able, the occasion of the mortal defect, and to restore the 
eq uipoise. Before the collective sovereignty the citizen re- 
verently pleads his own cause; before the tyrant rises the 
tyrannicide-davanti al tiranrw sorge il tirannicida. . . . . 
Is there not between the tyrant and the victiln of his op- 
pression a natural and continual ,var? . . . . To despatch 
the tyrant, if on his death depends the emancipation of a 
people, the ,velfare of Il1illions, is an act of war, and if the 
slayer is free from every other thought and gives his life in 
exchange, an act of virtue. . . . . If the malediction of a 
tortured people, miraculously concentrated into poison, could, 
instantly and without tilne for resistance, destroy all those 
,vho contaIl1inate ,v1.th their stupid tyranny, ,vith the tears 
of nlother8, with the blood of honest nlen, the soil that God 
has given us, the malediction ,vould be sanctified before God 
and nlan." This theory, that a tyrant is an outlaw, is an in- 
genious adaptation of the old doctrine of tyrannicide, ,vhich 
'vas borrowed fi
om pagan and Jewish antiquity, and nlain- 
tained of old in the schools from John of Salisbury to l\lariana. 
The distinction behveen the t,vo theories is, that ,vhiJst the 
divines held the tyrant condemned by actual hnv, and impli- 
citly sentenced by a visible tribunal, 
lazzini, by nJeans of 
his doctrine of popular sovereignty, invokes no higher de- 
cision than the individual subjective will. Unfortunately, 
guilty acts nlay be very easily justified by an obecure theory; 
and the crilnes of CJélnent, Ravaillac, Guy Fawkes, were as 
horrible as those of l\Iilano, Pianori, or Orsini; and it is not 
easy for the vulgar mind to distinguish between killing and 
ITJurder, between the as:3assination of 1Villiam the Silent or 
of 'Vallenstein, and that of IIenry IV. or of Rossi. The 
doctrine is pernicious and perilous at best: as 
Iazzini defines 
it, it is untenable, because it is founded on the democratic 
principle. An outla\v may be slain; and it n1ay be said that 
a sovereign who unites the guilt of usurpation ,vith the guilt 
of tyranny is an outlaw at war with society; but he n1ust be 
tried by public la\v, not by private judglnent, and the act 
must be in acknowledged obedience to the la\vs by ,vhich 
society is bound, not to an arbitrary code. Private ven- 
geance in a savage comlTIunity is the commencenlent of civil 
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la,v; in a civilised society, it is the inauguration of barLar- 
1sm. The crime of Mazzini lies not so much in the theory 
of the dagger, as in the principle by which that theory is 
applied; and he . sacrifices even the speculative basis of his 
view by denying, with Robespierre, that society has any 
jurisdiction over life and death. 
" Victor Emmanuel," he declares,
' is protected, first by 
the statute, then by his insignificance-prÏ1na dallo stat'uto, 
lJoi dalla nessuna i'iìîportanza. Even mutilated and often 
betrayed by you, the liberty of Piedmont is protection enough 
for the days of the king. "There truth can make its ,yay in 
speech, where eyen, though by sacrifices, the exercise of one's 
duties is possible, regicide is a crime and a folly.'" He 
defines the difference between himself and the party of 
Cavour, of the monarchical revolutionists, in a manner ex- 
trelnely remarkable. " If life is sacred, how as to war? . . . 
Did you not send forth two thousand of our soldiers' lives to 
be lost on the fields of the Crimea in battles not your own, 
solely because you discerned in that sacrifice a probability of 
increasing in Europe the lustre of the Sardinian Crown? . . . 
So long as I behold your laws constructed to protect the life 
of the Ulan who was at ",.ar with his country and .with the 
liberty of Ellrc,pe, and who reached the throne over thousands 
of dead, and not for the g'ood of the slaughtered people,-so 
long as I see you silent and inert before every crilne cro\vned 
,vith SHccess, and \vithollt daring for nine years once to say to 
the invader of ROllle, 'In the name of the rights of Italy, quit 
this land that is not yours,'-I shall deelll you hypocrites, and 
nothing lllore . . . . Did they not conspire with me for ten 
years in the nanle of a regenerating faith-the filen who in 
your Chamber quote l\'lacbiavelli to prove that politics kno,v 
no principles, but only calculations of expediency and oppor- 
tunity? Do not the journalists of your party recite the 
daily praises of Bonaparte, the tyrant in possession, whom 
they contemned when he ,vas merely a pretender? Are not 
JOu ready to bctray your country, and to cede Southern Italy 
to l\iurat, in order that the enlpire may secure to you acompen- 
sation in land which is beyond your frontier? Parti
ans of 
opportunity, you have no right to invoke principles-Partito 
d' Oppo1'tu,nisti, voi non avete dÙ-itto d' invocare principii; 
wor::;hippers of the fait accompli, you filay not as"U1TIe the 
garb of priests of nlorality. Your science lives in the pheno- 
11lenal world, in the event of the day-you have no ideal. 
La vostra scienza vive sul feno1neno, stull' incidente dell' og[Ji; 
non avete ideale. Your alliances are not with the free, but 
,vith the strong; they rest not on notions of right and ,vrong, 
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but on notions of iml11ediate material utility. l\iaterialists, 
with the nalne of God on your lips, enemies in your hearts, 
but ostensible venerntors of the words of the Pope, seeking 
by desire of aO'crrandisement to break those treaties of 1815, 
on which youOr
ly to deprive the people of the right of insur- 
rection,-between you and me there is no difference but this 
one: I say, holy is every war against the foreigner, and I 
reverence him that tries it, even though he succumb; you 
say, holy is every ,val' that succeeds, and you insult the 
fallen. You heaped insults on the bold people of J\lilan on 
the 6th of February; you ,yould have proclaimed them 
Inagnanimous saviours of their country if they had prevailed. 
Surely you do not deenl that a people subject to foreigners, 
and capable of delivering itself, may not do it, simply because 
the arms that are left in its hands have not a given length. 
. . . . If the people of Italy brandished their knives to the 
cry, Viva il rè Sardo! and conquered, you ,vould embrace 
them as your brethren. And if they conquered even without 
that cry, you would embrace then} the next day, in order to 
take advantage of their success." And then in that tone of 
prophecy which he often affects, but has seldoln assuB1ed so 
successfully, he says, "Piedmont is not a definite, lilnited 
state, living of its o,vn vitality. It is Italy in the gerln. 
It is the life of Italy, concentrated for a time at the foot of 
the Alps. . . . . Italy, ,vhatever happens, cannot beconle 
Piedn10nt. The centre of the national organism cannot be 
transfen'ed to the extremity. The heart of Italy is in Rome, 
not in Turin. No Pieùmontese monarch ,viII ever conquer 
Naples; Naples ,viII give herself to the nation, never to the 
prince of another Italian province. The tnonarchical principle 
cannot destroy the Pap
cy, and annex to its own dOlninions 
the states of the Pope." 
In all this declamation there is not a little truth. It is 
hard to show the error of the conclusions dra,vn by l\Iazzini 
from premises ,vhich he holds in comnlon ,vith Cavour. 
There is a va
t difference between the amount of misery in- 
flicted by the French Revolution, and Ly the absolutisln of 
the old monarchy; but there is an intense sin1ilarity of feature 
and character between the criJnes of the Revolutionists and 
the crimes of the Legitimists. The ancient monarchy does 
not stand higher in political ethics than the republic, and it 
is only froln the habits and synlpathies of a society accus- 
tOlned to monarchy that we judge lllore leniently the parti- 
tion of Poland, the suppression of the Jesuits, the lettres de 
cachet, and the royal police,-which enforced, like the n1aster 
in the DIhle, a perpetual tribute of the daughtera of the de- 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. AI 
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fenceless clas
 of Frenchmen,-1han ,ve judge tIle borrors of 
the period of vengeance. There is not much to rejoice at 
that the san1C \vrong should be committed by a constitu- 
tional minister instead of a republican, for the sake of mon- 
archy instead of democracy. l\;Ionarchy is not essentiaHy con- 
nected with order, nor den10cracy with disorder, nor consti- 
tutionalisul \vith liberty. Blinded by our superstitious belief 
in forms, ,ve forget that the destruction of the faith of trea- 
ties, the obliteration of the landn1arks of states, the spolia- 
tion and oppression of the Church, the corruption of religion, 
the proclan1ation of unjust ,val'S, the seizure of foreign posses- 
sions, the subversion of foreign rights,-all these are greater 
crilnes and greater calan1ities than the establishment of re- 
publican institutions,-and all this has been done by a consti- 
tutional minister; and l\Iazzini, 'vho has seen the best part 
of his purpose acconlplished for him by those who denounce 
hin1 as a criminal and a fanatic, has no in::;trument of agita- 
tion rf'maining to hinl but the Republic. Cavour nHHle '-hi In 
po,ver1ess, simply by making him superfluous, and allowed 
hinl to do nothing, by doing his ,york for hin1. He triumphed 
while he lived, because the governlnents are as corrupt as 
the den1agogues, and because the revolution was his weapon 
insteaù of his foe. But he saved Italy from no evil except 
the Republic, and the highest praise that men can give him 
is, that he died like }\;lirabeau, ,vhen he alone could yet 
preserve the nlonarchy. lie had destroyed things more 
l)recious than monarchy, and he had trampled on rights more 
sacred than the cro\vns of kings. 
The crime of Orsini was 
kilfully turned to account by 
the Italian refugees, ,vho surrounded the Elnperor. On his 
return from the opera he sa\v the prefect of police, Pietri, 
,vho has since been so instrun1ental in advancing the designs 
of his master in Italy. Pietri was received ,vith a storn1 
of frantic rage; and the calmness which the Emperor had 
exhibited in the nloment of peril, and during the time that he 
remained in puhlic, gave \vay to a passion of anger such as 
terror alone can in8pire. Pietri, an old conspirator, perceived 
in this unwonted humour an occasion for the reali
ation of 
t hose schemes for which he and Prince Louis Napoleon had 
formerly intriO'ued, and for which Orsini had just exposed his 
life. There \
as no securit.y for the Enlperor, he said, until 
he had achieved s0l11ething for Italy. Then the instinct of 
self-preservation and of ambition coalesced with the projects 
of Cavour, and Napoleon resolved to promise the aid which 
had been so long and so earnestly demanded. The Pieù- 
montese l\1inister had succeeded in preparing his country for 
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war, by erecting new fortifications, and in persuading the 
more politic of his friends that the danger of bringing French 
al'lnies into Italy ,vould be balanced by the resistanee of Eng- 
land and of the other powers. In ,July he accepted the 
Enlperor's invitation to Plombières; and on his return he 
gave to his countrYlnen the signal for action. Then Legan 
that vast intrigue of the party of national union in Central 
Italy, by which the popular insurrections ,vere organised 
,vhich broke out silnult.aneously with the war, and by which 
one part of the .French designs ,vas effectually baffled. Ser- 
vice in the National Guard was made cOlllpulsory on all rnen 
under thirty-five, and a severe system of discipline was in- 
troduced. On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Clotilda, the Deputy Sineo made a declarütion of political 
principles, ,vhich were those of his leader. "In accepting 
this union the ancient dynasty of Sayoy pays a ne,,," hOlnage 
to the principles consecrated in France in 1789, ,vhich con- 
stitute to this day the basis of the puLlic law of that natiGn.. 
. . . . Let us endeavour to seal ane,v the solelnn and inde- 
lible cOlnpacts by which Charles Albert united his dynasty 
,vith the cause of the liberty and independence of nations." 
lVlamiani spoke quite as suggestively: "If there is provoca- 
tion, it exit;ts on both sides; it is not. in the facts only, but 
in the Inoral order. On this side of the 
ricino there is 
liberty; beyond it, slavery. IIere every thing is done to 
secure the dignity of our country; there, to oppress it. 

rhat is the real provocation, ,vhich cannot be prevented." In 
order to identify hinlself entirely with the event, Cavour took 
every thing into his o,vn hands; at the opening of hostilities 
he was President of the Council, l\Iinister of the Interior, 
of Foreign Affitirs, and of vVar. I-liI reeignation after the 
Peace of Villafranca adtled vastly to his popularity, and he 
returned to office afterwards with redoubled power, but at a 
tiule of still greater difficulty. It was now his part to finish 
the ,vork which France had left undone; to acconlplish alone, 
and in defiance of his ally, what Napoleon had pronounced 
impossible; to conclude the revolution, without permitting 
the triumph of the revolutionary party, which had been 
deenled so fornlidable on the nlorrow of Solferino; to pre- 
pare for the treaty of Zurich the fate which had overtaken 
the treaties of Vienna. 
A paper 'vas circulated among the Great Po,vers, bearing 
no signature, and appealing to their interest in the indepen- 
dence of Italy froln France, in order to justify the annexation 
, of the Duchies. It was the last attempt to save Savoy and 
Nice, which the principles of annexation by popular suffrage, 
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anù of national unity, required as a penalty for the Italian 
revolution. By a just retribution, it happened that the con- 
duct of the ministry in the course of the negotiations in ,vhich 
this sacrifice ,vas llutde, was as ignon1Ìnious and dishonour- 
able as that by \vhich they had gained their alnbitious ends 
in Italy. Circumstances rendered their position hopeless; 
they thelnselves Inade it infalnous. On the 10th of January 
1860, the new Governor of Savoy received the l\lunici- 
pality of Chalnbéry, \vith the assurance that" in Turin there 
had never been a question of surrendering Savoy to France." 
On the 18th the organ of the annexionists, the A venÙ' de 
Þrice, declared: "'V e repeat \vith still greater confidence, that 
the annexation of Nice to France is certain: the tilne of its 
accolllplishment is a question not of Inonths, but of days." 
The editor was told to leave the country, and then forgiven. 
On the 29th the Governor of Savoy said: "The policy of the 
Governlnent is sufficiently known; it has never entertained 
t.he design of surrendering Savoy. As to the party which 
has started the question of separation, it is useless to give it 
an an:3wer." On the 3d of February Sir J aines Hudson 
writes that he had seen Count Cavour, ,vho expressed his 
astonishinent at the report about the annexation of Savoy, 
and declared that he did not kno\v ho\v it could have arisen. 
He wondered, he said, at the change of opinion anlong Il1any 
people in Savoy, ,vho \vished to join France before the ,val', 
and \vere no\v against it. Sardinia, he averred, had never 
had the renlotest intention of surrendering, selling, or ex- 
changing Savoy. On the 24th the French Governluent 
,vrote to Turin, that if Sardinia incorporated in her d01l1in- 
ions part of Central Italy, the possession of Savoy becmne 
a geographical necessity for the protection of the French 
frontier. Sardinia lost no time in replying, l\Iarch 2d: "1V e 
feel too deeply what Italy owes to the Emperor, not to con- 
sider n10st earnestly a delnand which is founded on the prin- 
ciple of respect for the wishes of the people. At the InOlnent 
when \ve are loudly insisting on the right of the inhabitants 
of Central Italy to decide on their own fate, w'e cannot refuse 
to the subjects of the l(ing beyond the Alps the right of 
freely expressing their win, and we could not refuse to recog- 
Dise the ilnportance of their demonstration, expressed in a 
legal ,yay and consistently with the directions of Parliainent.'"' 
The last words \vere olnitted in the JI onite
/;r, as France did 
Dot wish the transaction to be left to the Chalnùers, to which 
Cavour looked as the last resource, to prevent the loss, or to 
share the blame. 
1"he8e matters were hardly settled, when a prospect of 
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cOlnpensation opened out in Southern Italy. Early in the 
year, .àlazzini had offered to Victor Emlnanuel to create a 
rising in the Neapolitan dominions, on condition of receiving 
inùirect assistance. The Government of Turin was not ready 
to incur the chances of a ne\v war; till1e was needed to con- 
solidate the State and to reorganise the army. But it suited 
the policy of France, that the delivery of the South should 
not be the work of Sardinia, and that she should not enjoy 
the fruit of it. Cavour could not resist the pressure of the 
Republicans supported by the connivance of France, and he 
determined so to conduct himself as to turn the enterprise to 
his o\vn advantage. This he accoll1plished in a way which 
was a triun1ph of unscrupulous statesmanship. Garibaldi 
,vent forth as the instrument of a party that desired a Repu b- 
lican Italy, and of a po,ver that desired a 
"'ederal Italy, and 
he did the ,york of monarchy and unity. 'Vhen Palerll10 
had fallen, the Piedmontese party insisted on annexation. 
Garibaldi refused to surrender the dictator
hip, which he 
required in order to complete the conquest of the mainland. 
"Garibaldi," said La Farina, "wished the annexation to 
follow only after the deliverance of all Italy, including Rome 
and Venice." He thought that by retaining the po,yer in 
his own hands, he would be able ultilnately to compel the 
Turin Government to follow him against the Pope and the 
Quadrilateral; and his l\Iazzinist allies supported him, in 
order that the deliverance might be achieved by the revolu- 
tion alone, and that the revolution n1Ìght then be nlaster of 
Italy. La Farina, Cavour's agent ,vith Garibaldi, and the 
head of the national party organised by l\lanin, which ailned 
at unity without deInocracy, 'vas forced to give ,vay. " I 
openly and quietly informed the General," he says, "of the 
reasons of my discontent. He treated me kindly at first, but 
.he reproached me ,vith my friendship for Cavour, n1Y appro- 
bation of the treaty of cession, and my opposition to his 
design on C
ntral Italy." Garibaldi sent hilll to Genoa, and 
declared that he would retire rather than annex Sicily to 
bardinia before his ,york was done. "I caU1e to fight for 
the cause of Italy, not for Sicily alone." If the annexation 
of Sicily had been obtained, Cavonr could have postponed 
the attack on Naples, and the iuuninent quarrel with the 
power that held ROIne. At Naples Garibaldi was entirely in 
the hands of the Republicans, and in open hostility to the 
Turin ministry, and he declared that he was resolved to go 
on to llolne, and to deliver Italy in spite of thmn,-" piacc'ia 
ú non piaccia ai potenti della terra." 
In this extre.lnity, with the l\fazzinists masters of the 
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situation by their influence over Garibaldi, with the prospect 
of a breach with France, of an attack on Rome, which ,vould 
n1ake peace ,vith the Catholics impossible for ever, of a great 
denI0cl'atic movement, and an untinlely war, Cavour took 
that desperate resolution, which, next to the introduction of 
the French into Italy, is the nIost ilnportant of his ,vhole 
career. In defiance of the angry protests of all the great 
powers, and of the traditions and fonns of the law of nations 
in tinIe of \val', he decreed the invasion of the ROlnan and 
Neapolitan dominions. " If ,ve are not in La Cattolica before 
Garibaldi," he wrote, 11th Spptember, ",ve are lost; the 
revolution would spread all over Italy. Weare cOlnpelled 
to act." On the salne day Cialdini entered the l\larches; 
and Cavour found himself at last master of ltaly, rea!Jing 
\\" here 
Iazzini and Napoleon had sown. His triun1ph wad 
eompleted when Garibaldi carried his opposition into the 
Chatnber. 
Our purpose has been, not to gi ye a biographical account 
of the life of Cavour, but to point out the wurds and deeds 
most illustrative of his character. lIe conducted the Italian 
revolution with consullunate skill, and his J11eans were, on 
the whole, better than his end. The one great reproaeh 
against his foreign policy is, that he \vas the author of the 
ltalian ,val'; that he sought to deliver Italy from forei
n 
oppression. And yet, great part of Italy was atrociou
ly 
nIi
governed, and the misgovernnlent ,vas due to the pres- 
ence of the .t\ustrians. A vast pressnre weighed down religion 
and literature; society was penetrated with corruption; self:' 
government ,vas alnlost unknown. Do\vn to 1
48 this was 
due to the Austrians. Their policy has to answer for the 
degradation of Italy, anù for the perils which have befallen 
the Church. N or has the change that has passed over the 
empire in the reign of Francis J o
eph brought any serious 
in1proven1ent in the condition of Italy. :E'or this the Italians 
alone are respoll.siblè; for they have rejected ev
ry advance, 
anù have feared nothing so much as Austrian concessions. 
The war of 1859 had not the nIoral excuse of the war of 
1848. The justification of a rising against the old régime 
did not apply to the new. In the recent 'val' .A.ustria ,vas 
attacked, not because of misgovernment, but because of 
national antagoniS111. The first plea ,vas fiercely repudiated 
by the Italian patriots, and that which they substituted is 
absolutely revolutionary and criminal. The fall of the other 
thrones followed, by the law of gravitation, when the Austrian 
EU prelnacy \vas relnoved; and the reason urged against the 
governn1ent of the Pope and of the I\:ing of Naples, whether 
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rightly or \vronO'ly applied, was sound in principle; whilst 
Tuscany and L
mbardy were taken from the A ustrians on 
grounds which are in all cases false. The real charge against 
Austria was, that she prevented refonl1s in the states which 
she influenced; the misgovernment of these states was the 
chief \veapon by \vhich she was expelled. That Austria. 
alone should be expelled, \vhilst the other sovereigns re- 
mained, would have been an inversion of the order both of 
ideas aud of things. The events of the last two years are 
secondary to the Italian war, and possess neither the saIne 
inIportance in principle, nor the saIne proportion of guilt, 
which give to that event its foul preën1Ïnence in modern 
history. 
But the policy of Cavour was revolutionary at hOllle as 
well as abroad; and it is his notion of governn1ent and of 
the position of the State, more than his ambitious policy, that 
brought him into collision with the Church. He was not 
intentionally a persecutor, or consciously an enemy of reli- 
gion. Nothing in his whole life could justify a suspicion of 
the sincerity of his Christian end, or lead us to inlagine that 
he ,vould Il1ake any retractation. The writings of Gioberti 
sho,v how bitter a hatred of the clergy may, in Catholic 
countries, coexist ,vith an earnest faith. Such sentinlents, 
in the years that preceded the Reformation, were common 
alnong Dlen who recoiled with horror fronl the heresy of 
Luther. In the mind of an ambitious and keen-sighted 
statesman, inspired with the ideas and with lhe. knowledge 
of his own age only, and aware of its aspirations ànd feelings; 
,vho finds that in all great questions of secular interest 
which he knows that he understands he is opposed byalnlost 
all the priesthood, and supported by the ablest HIen out of 
the Church; who has been accustomed from his youth to 
connect the clergy with a system of government which ex- 
cite
 his ju:;t and honest indignation,-is not necessarily an 
unbeliever if he cannot distinguish between the party and the 
cause, and fails to discover the true solution of the great pro- 
blem in which better men have gone astray. He thought 
he could reconcile religion and modern society without injury 
to either, and he was mistaken; but not lTIOre grievously 
and fatally mistaken than the lllass of those by whonl he ,vas 
denounced. IIis ignorance of religion has. been a great cala- 
mity, but not a greater calamity than his ignorance of the 
true nature of liberty. The Church has 1110re to fear from 
political errors than from religious hatred. In a state really 
free, passion is iinpotent against her. In a state ,vithout 
freedoll1, she is ahnost as lllllCh in danger from her friends as 
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from her enemies. The annexation of aIJ Italy under the 
Sardinian Crown \vould not have been, perhap
, so much an 
evil as a blessing to religion, if the political systern of Sar- 
dinia had been sound. The incompatibility of the Pied- 
montese la,vs and government ,vith the freedom of the Church, 
is the real danger in the loss of the temporal power. If 
Cavour had been ,vhat he believed hilnself to be, a liberal 
statesman, the Roman question \vould have lost ll1uch of its 
complication. A state in which rights are sacred, in which 
the independence of the t\VO orders is a fundalnental and 
essential principle,-in which property is secured, and in 
which governlnent usurps no social functions; \vhere, in 
short, the episcopate is safe in the discharge of its duties and 
in the enjoYlnent of its rights from the encroachn1ents of a 
hostile or patronising sovereign, and fron1 the changes and 
caprices of popular will; and \vhere the sphere of religion is 
removed from the interference of the legislative as well as 
of the executive po\ver,-in that state-if such there be-it 
,vould be possible for the Holy See to enjoy perfect inde- 
pendence, and immunity from even the suspicion ofinfluence, 
supported by a systeln of dOlnains, and guaranteed by the 
public faith of Europe. 
But Piedlnont was more reInote than many foreign 
countries from the character of freedom. The spirit of her 
institutions was profoundly hostile to the Church, and she 
did great injury more by her la,vs than by her policy: of 
these Cavour was not the author; Azeglio and others are 3.S 
deeply responsible as he. It is the COD1n1on policy of foreign 
Liberals, founded on those ideas of 1789, which are in irrecon- 
cilable opposition with liberty and with religion. U nfortu- 
nately those alnong the Italian clergy ,vho, considering re- 
ligious interests, ardently desire an extensive change, seeln 
hardly aware of the real nature of that constitutional govern- 
ment which promises so much but comlnonly fulfils so inlper- 
fect1y its promise; and there is as nluch to deplore in the 
partiality of one party of Catholics for the internal policy of 
Cavour, as in the injustice of others to,vards his feelings of 
religion. 
Cavour had seen the clergy in alliance ,vith a tyrannical 
governillent, and he dreaded their influence ín the State. I-Ie 
deemed that the Austrian supremacy and the temporal power 
must stand and fall together, and he united them in the 
an1e 
attack. He was a stranger to that fierce anÏ1nosity which 
inflames so many of his countrynlen, and especially that 
party whom he most resolutely opposed. But he did much 
of their ,york for them, impelled by very different motives, 
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and aiming at a widely different end.. 4-t any time he could 
h
ve been ready to sacrifice ecclesIastIcal as well as any 
other rights, if they \vere obstacles to the accomplishlnent of 
his purpose. lIe had been minister for several years \vhen 
GaHenga \vrote of his administration, "Since the legisla- 
tive po,ver ,vas taken fro1l1 the hands of the Crown, gaIning, 
theft, robbery, and all other crinles have increased greatly; 
the GoverUlnent plays and sports with public morality. 
\Vhilst ,vhole bands of robbers steal ,vith ilnpunity, the 
n1inistry says that the police are not yet organised. One 
minister coolly proposes to sacrifice the fat Inonks, and to 
spare the lean ones for a tilne, and lllakes of every sacred 
principle a mere question of finance. . . . . . Our constitu- 
tion was dictated by haste and uncertainty, not to say by 
confusion, despondency, and disorder. N ever before was 
there a real tyranny in the land." His enthusiastic bio- 
grapher, \vriting in the last year of his life, says: ,: Certainly 
the internal adlllinistration does not proceed with order and 
expedition in any of the Italian provinces. Assuredly in 
every part of it there are Inany errors, old and new, to be 
repaired. . . . . Assuredly the decay of the finances is ap- 
paning, and lnakes it necessary to require the people to nlake 
sacrifices for liberty before they have felt and discovered 
frOlTI her benefits that she ÎI3 a goddess." 
The political ideas which have led to so much evil are 
comn10n to the 111ajority of Liberals with Cavour. But \vhilst 
fe\v possessed his ability and courage, he was more free than 
many others fron1 passion and frOlTI ill-will towards those 
,,,hOI11 he thrust aside from his path; and whilst he ,va.s re- 
solute in the pursuit of certain practical ends to which he 
was enthu8iastically devoted, he disliked extremes, and was 
never carried a way by the ,vish of realising a theory and 
eompleting a consistent system. In all this he ,vas far supe- 
rior to the men who are to carryon his ,vork, and he is jU8tly 
regretted by all parties. 1VhiJe the l
evolutionists have to 
fear that the cause of national unity will fail in less powerful 
hanùs, the Catholics have to fear that many fierce passions 
,vill be let loo:se ,vhich he restrained, and that principles win 
be Carl'ie9 to their \vorst results which had no power over 
the practical mind of Cavour. 
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A GREAT authority amongst us has remarked, that" the in- 
tellectual condition of England at this moment is amply 
enough to alarm the least anxious, as to the divergence of 
sacred and secular science, and the unnatural opposition in 
which they appear to stand," Indeed the great duel between 
reason and faith has no,v come tu this point, that the men 
of progress refuse to religion any other domain than that of 
the sentiments and feelings. Its right to guide any depart- 
ment of pure or practical science is denied; it is warned off 
the field of politics as haughtily as from the regions of 
astronomy; and those departments of labour which have 
hitherto been left to the energies of religious associations- 
education and charity-are now invaded by the politician, 
who decla.res that he can improve their organisation, develop 
their utility, and lop off their redundancies. It is not, how- 
ever, the social, but the scientific side of the contest that ,ve 
are about to consider. 
The opposition to religion is in many quarters only an 
opposition to the men ,vho claim to govern in the nan1e of 
religion, and ,vho have been content with their title, ,vithout 
seeking to qualify themselves for the duties which it implies. 
Noone could wish to reimpose upon speculative and practical 
science and art the dictation froln ,vhich they have emanci- 
pated themselves. It would be as preposterous to deny a 
scientific fact because it is inconsistent with Dr. Pye Slnith's 
interpretation of Genesis, as it would be to deny an historical 
fact or to oppose a political movement because it ruined Dr. 
Cumming's edifice of apocalyptic tribulations. Yet this sort 
of thing is done frequently, and not only among the co- 
religionists of Dr. Cumming and Dr. Pye Smith. Not only 
among the unlettered, whose prejudices nlay be excused, but 
among those who have received a liberal education, and Inight 
be supposed to know the mind of the Church, there may be 
found men who import all kinds of exploded fancies into the 
circle of sciences, and who resolutely denounce all Dew 
discoveries, on the ground of the supreme authority. of Scrip- 
ture and tradition. When we see the principle of authority 
thus intruded into the domain of experimental science, we 
cannot be surprised if experimentalists retaliate by intruding 
their inductive process into the domain of authority. 
It ,vill probably be long before authority and induction 
enter into a mutual concordat to respect each other's limits. 
Authority, four centuries ago, had its o,vn way in all 
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branches of knowledge. It not only (as is right) grounded 
religious dogmas on the Church and Scriptures} but also (as 
is wrong) grounded scientific dogmas on the books of Aris- 
totle and Galen, and the tradition of the schools. The 
authoritative method had for ages been applied equally to 
religion and science. "Then it was superseded by the 
inductive method for scientific purposes, the philosophers 
could not understand why the new method should not suc- 
ceed to the prerogatives of the old in religion also. 
But though the methods of investigation and proof are 
different for religion and the other sciences, the same intelli- 
gence is called upon to accept both, without self-contra- 
diction, and ,vithout making that divorce bet,veen them 
which characterised the expiring paganism of Rome, when, 
as Lactantius says, "philosophy and religion were quite dis- 
tinct; for neither did the professors of religion attempt to 
lead men to the gods, nor did the priests think of teaching 
wisdom." Christianity would come in for the same reproach 
if Christians .were to be content to a.cknowledge the eternal 
hostility of science and faith, and to allo,v to science the 
attributes of truth and utility, reserving only a kind of senti- 
mental attractiveness for faith. 
It is true that there are two poles, as it were, of the 
mind, two functions of the reason; one which is specially 
conversant about all those things which depend on the forms 
of space and time, while the other takes note of all questions 
that concern the spiritual forms of power, reason, and "TilL 
It has been the fashion since Kant's davs to call the first the 
pure or speculative reason, the second the practical reason; 
when the province of the pure rea.son was reduced to the 
phenomena of space and time, of course the great questions 
concerning the origin of the world, the destination of man, 
and the being of a God, 'were taken out of its sphere, and 
given to the practical reason; and men were told that 110 
speculation could throw light on the discussion, which could 
only be decided by the conscience and the feelings. Thus 
has religion been ,yrongfully opposed to science, as if it be- 
longed to a different department of the soul, to a part which 
does not see truth, but only feels pleasure and sentiment. 
Those who think thus give too little rationality to the 
"practical reason," and too much to the "pure reason." 
The former is occupied not only with sentiments, but with all 
questions that concern real being and substance, soul, force, 
reason, liberty. The latter has to do with all things that 
can be reduced to measure, shape, or number, velocity, 
weight, or motion. 'Ybatever transcends these transcends 
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the limits of the" pure reason," but is not therefore banished 
from the sphere of reason into that of the feelings. Our 
reason is divided into two poles, the inferior being conversant 
'with the phenomena of time and space, and mathematical in 
its method of proof; the superior being conversant with the 
manifestations of real being, and more complicated in its pro- 
cesses, more subject to be influenced by the will and the 
feelings. But it does not follow froill this that our practical 
reason is unreason, its conclusions sentilnents, or its convic- 
tions only feelings. Allowing the distinction between the 
Bpeculative reason and the practical, it does not follow that 
the former is to override the Jatter, as if it had no relation to 
truth, the great object of the intellect. 
Though the practical is as strictly reasonable as the 
scientific intellect, yet the latter faculty forms, as it were, the 
outer envelope of our mind, and none of the thoughts of our 
innermost intelligence can be expressed or considered till 
they are painted on the outer sphere: the idea of force must 
be reduced to terms of space and number, and the idea of 
morals must be embodied in phenomena or examples before 
they can be reasoned upon. The world of substance is mute 
till it can find its expression in the world of phenomena; 
phenomena therefore are presented to us in a double aspect: 
to the speculative reason, to be numbered, tabuiated, and 
generalized into laws; to the inner intellect, to be read as 
symbols and hieroglyphics, or as vehicles and envelopes of 
the spiritual realities ,vhich lie within them or beyond them. 
l\lost men regard phenomena in both these aspects; but 
generally one view predominates. The divine thinks little 
of natural science, but he is obliged to go to nature for his 
symbols and his language; the naturalist cares nothing for 
divinity, but trenches on it whenever he holds forth upon the 
hidden forces and origins of nature. And the divine may 
give a wrong representation of nature, and the naturalist a 
wrong explanation of it, and yet each may be true and sound 
in his own particular walk. The theology may be true, 
though it builds on the phænix and the winged dragon. 
The observation of nature may be accurate, though the 
naturalist uses them to prove atheism. For each science 
may be right in its own sphere, wrong only when it wanders 
beyond it. 
Though the naturalist is under no necessity of passing 
beyond his own sphere of sensible phenomena, the theologian 
must discourse about the realities of his science in terms of 
phenomena; for all language is moulded on these terms: 
thought is only to be expressed through iInages, and all 
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images are originally derived from phenomena. Hence the 
theologian is supposed to run through the whole series of 
natural sciences, and to cull from each those facts or theories 
which serve best to express supernatural truths, and to prove 
the analogy of nature with revelation. Thus all known or 
supposed truths of the natural order are made, as it were, 
steps to the temple, and come to be looked at by divines as 
subordinate branches of theology, the daughters and the 
handmaids of the mother and mistress of all sciences. 
Divines have supposed that because the science of nature is 
the quarry whence they take their stones, that therefore 
they have a right to control its progress, and to judge of its 
conclusions. "The faith," they say, "is the foundation of 
all sciences;" therefore all sciences must derive their first 
principles from the faith, and must be controlled in their 
course by theology. 
Naturalists, on the contrary, assert that tbe more we 
know of truth in any order, the more we know of God. He, 
therefore, that knows most sciences is the best theologian, 
and may claim to control divinity. Theology, they say, is 
the harmony of the sciences, the blossom which crowns their 
stem, the bòss into which their vaulting-ribs converge; they 
are the base and column, theology is the ornamental capital; 
they give the premises, theology is the conclusion. If this 
were true, then the sciences would necessarily control theo.. 
logy, and philosophers would be the legitimate judges of the 
conclusions of divines. 
No truce in the contest of science and faith is possible till 
both parties in this dispute lay aside their exaggerated claims, 
and own, on one side, that the province of faith is not the 
world of phenomena, but the world of spirit; that the 
articles of faith are not conversant with subjects on which 
mathematical proof is forthcoming, but with subjects about 
which human reason can give no apodictically certain re- 
sponse, and which it can therefore neither prove or refute with 
demonstrative evidence; and that on the other hand all phe.. 
nomena, with all particulars of their place, their magnitude, 
their tin1e, their succession, and their number, belong exclu- 
sively to the scientific reason, and are properly out of the pro- 
vince of faith, which is exclusively conversant with invisible 
things. 
But though faith, 80 far as its substance is concerned, is 
external to the sphere of the reason and the senses, yet as 
the Christian faith rests upon revelation, and as all reyela- 
tion must offer us some criterion or sign of its truth, and as 
this sign must be 'within the province and subject to the 
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tests of our speculative reason, it follows that accidentally re- 
velation becomes c0l11plicated \vith the world of phenomena. 
N evel'theless the phenomena, thus inter\voven with revelation, 
are not removed from the realm of reason and observation; 
on the contrary, it is through thenl that revelation appeals, 
and, if one might say so, submits to the reason and judgment 
of man. An asserted revelation, Bpeaking about heavenly 
things, may speak truly or falsely; we have no direct means 
of testing its accuracy. But if it is accompanied by a sign; 
if the prophet divides the sea, or raises the dead, or fore- 
tells what shall happen to-morrow, next year, or next cen- 
tury; or tells something that has happened, which he could 
never have discovered by natural means, but which may be 
afterwards verified,-then ,ye have a means of putting his 
veracity and his supernatural mission to the proof; and 
the conclusion which we draw is preliminary to faith. No 
Juan is bound to have faith in the sign before it is proved. 
But having once on its evidence given credit to the prophet's 
n1Ìssion, we are bound to believe his testimony concerning 
in visible things, even though their truth is not otherwise 
brought home to our understanding. 
Still, the understanding is not merely passive in receiv- 
ing the articles of faith. As the reason has its own innate 
la. ws in the spheres of space and time, to which phenomena 
must conform thel11sel v 2S, or be pronounced impossible, so 
the understanding has its own innate laws in the spheres of 
pJwer, kno\vledge, and will, any contradiction to w"hich ought 
to be fatal to the pretensions of so-called truths in the spi- 
ritual order. As no testimony, no sign, could force us to 
believe that a thing both is and is not at the same time and 
in the same sense, or that hlack is white, so nothing could 
force us to think that impurity, injustice, passion, falsehood, 
or ilnpotence is the highest manifestation of power, reason, 
or will. The preliminary requisites to faith are therefore that 
in their substance its articles should not contradict, but should 
agree with, the fundamental principles and innate laws of our 
understanding; and that their signs or evidences should be 
found true \vhen tested by observation and reason. These pre- 
liminaries being fulfilled, there ought to be no further struggle. 
It must be, then, in these two provinces that the alleged 
"eternal contest and incompatibility of faith and reason" is 
to be looked for. In that case, either faith nlust be incom- 
patible with the very st.ructure and innate laws of our under- 
standing, or else its signs and evidences lllUst have been 
proved to be either impositions or delusions. Outside these 
limits the alleged contest is a mere dream. 
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The words faith and reason are used by disputants in a 
very loose ,yay. Reason is taken to mean either (1) the mind 
or understanding, which distinguishes man from beast; or 
(2) the intellectual principles and logical laws, which are the 
foundation and method of reasoning; or (3) the love of 
scientific pursuits, the curiosity and interest which make a 
man a philosopher; or (4) science itself. So faith means 
either (1) a peculiar faculty; or (2) the law of belief on tes- 
tilnony; or (3) a habit of mind prone to absorb itself in 
religion, and apt to believe in the supernatural; or (4) the 
credenda, or the dogmas believed. Now we say that in none 
of these senses is there any essential opposition between 
reason and faith. 
I. Between reason, in the sense of mind or rational 
faculty, and faith, or believing faculty, there can be no op- 
position, because faith is no such faculty, and therefore can- 
not be contrasted with the faculty of reason. Faith is no 
independent po,ver; it can only be a function of the reason, 
for the reason is our only faculty capable of believing. '1'0 
believe, is to know after a certain sort. But all that can be 
known is known by the reason; there is no other faculty of 
knowledge in the human soul, nor can we form any idea of 
such a power. Therefore ,vhatever ,ve know in any sort, 
certainly or uncertainly, by faith, science, or opinion, we 
know by the reason, or not at all. Hence to oppose faith to 
reason as a rival faculty is only possible to a fanaticism, like 
early Lutheranism, which asserted faith to be a new faculty 
supernaturally added to the mind, a new member of the un- 
derstanding, unlike any of its natural faculties, and therefore 
incomprehensible to the natural n1an, but a superadded gift, 
standing in the saIne relation to the spiritual world as the 
reason to the natural world. This fanatical opinion has 
caused many of our difficulties; for philosophers hearing 
Christians boast of a ne,v facult
y. above reason, and incom- 
prehensible to all ,vho had it not, came to consider it as a 
Inystical transcendental dream-land, the asylum of all the 
innocent delusions and dangerous impostures which lie be-. 
yond the sphere of reason. But even so there is no sepa- 
rate faculty for impostures and delusions; the san1e sense 
both sees and dreams; the same reason is the place of know- 
ledge clear and confused, and of opinion true and false. 
Faith is no faculty, but a habit; it is an education, a use, 
ease, readiness, illumination, and direction of a facultv, but 
no new limb added to the mind. A dog or cat cannot haye 
faith, because it has no mind to make the act of faith; but 
if faith were a new and independent faculty, a superfetation 
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of the brain, it migbt be grafted on animal instinct as easily 
as on human reason. Hence the faculty of reason stands in 
no opposition to faith, because faith is only a function of 
reason, one of its modes of working, and no more possible 
without reason than geometry or mechanics. Before reason 
and faith can be usefully contrasted, they must be reduced to 
the same denominations; there is no profit in comparing 
things that have no common definition. 
II. Is there, then, any necessary opposition between faith, 
or the intellectual principle of belief and reliance on test.imony, 
and reason, or the principles and laws of reasoning? The 
very terms of the question compel us to answer" No." For 
though faith and reason are brought nearer together, yet 
faith is here only a species of reason, and so incapable of 
being contrasted with it; we may contrast cow and horse, 
but not cow and animal. Faith, as now defined, is only a 
subordinate species, comprehended under the more genelal 
notion of reason; and who can deny that the principle of 
reliance upon testimony is one of the :first laws of reason, 
whether practical or speculative? If testimony were re- 
jected, science would be no'where. N ext to nothing could be 
scientifically known of geography, or history, or politics, 
or geology, or any other inductive or mixed science. 'rhe 
character of our intellect, as well as of our heart, depends on 
our education, reading, conversation, and sympathies. He 
who mistrusts all truth till he has tried it for himself has 
but a narrow field of knowledge, and has yet to show why 
his own senses are so much more trustworthy than other 
men's. The wider our field, the more we must use others' 
eyes, and trust their witness. But every such act is, as the 
early Christian apologists pointed out, an act of faith; and 
whether faith is given to human or to superhuman testÌInony, 
the act is of the same genus. This is the fundamental idea 
of faith; it is a wide genus of mental operations, and of this 
genus religious faith is one species. To treat this species as 
if it were a new abnormal and unnatural state of mind, is to 
open the gate to a prolific brood of errors. Faith, then, in 
this second sense, so far from being opposed to reason, is the 
name for a highly important habit and act of our reasoning 
powers. 
III. Faith, in its third sense, may be contrasted with 
reason in the sense of the C'ldt'lt8 of science - the love of 
nature, and the curiosity to find out the 1'oosons of things. 
Faith, in general, is belief on testimony; Christian faith is 
belief in virtue of the Christian testimony. In it we seem to 
distinguish three elements. The basis is the prejudice, pre- 
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sumption, or suspicion that God exists, that He is no Epicu.. 
rean deity, but one who personally interferes to reward or 
punish the good or the evil. This suspicion of the mind 
branches into an anxiety that questions and a good-will that 
is ready to receive any testimony that may answer the ques- 
tion which the pure reason cannot solve, "'Vho is this God?" 
And this anxiety and good-\vill are the foundation, the first 
element of faith. Next comes a purely rational act-the dis- 
cussion of the credentials of the ,vitnesses "rho bring us the 
testimony. This is the true office of reason; by itself it is 
incapable of solving the question about the Nature and Per- 
sonalityof God. An apostle is as unable to discover the 
ans\ver as any other man; it would therefore be foolish to 
believe the apostle's testinlony about it, unless he could bring 
proo1s of having received a special cOlllmunicatioll froln the 
being whom the understanding presages and divines, but 
whom the reason cannot find, or feel, or see, or describe. 
These proofs are the special signs of revelation, and it is in 
discussing these that reason has its rights and its preroga- 
ti Yes, even in the presence of an alleged communication from 
God. And this is the second, or rational element of faith. 
The third element is the submission of the understanding to 
the message after the reason has countersigned the credentials. 
The intellect, in submitting, admits the new doctrine into 
its code of laws as a new principle of thought and action, a 
touchstone of philosophy, a rule to distinguish good and evil, 
a principle of development and life, a mould for its opinions, 
habits, and conduct. Though after this the substance of the 
nlinù remains only ,vhat it was before, yet the ne,v horizon 
which is opened to it appears to it like a new creation and a 
new life. rfhe soul which believes that it has recei ,'ed the 
truth from God can scarcely help proceeding a step further, 
to the belief that it receives other help besides the new light. 
The Ahnighty and All-Good has more to give than a dry 
proposition, a definition, or an axiom. If we conununicate at 
all with IIim, the communication cannot end ,vith mere 
dogma. The soul here catches a glinlpse of the system of 
grace, ,vhich it finds impossible to confine to the supernatural 
functions of religion; besides attributing its faith and its 
charity to God, the soul sees that ,vhat it before reckoned 
to be only natural acts ,vere all performed ,,'ith His concur- 
rence. Of ourselves, we are non-existent; the same creative 
hand and force \vhich is needed to call us into being, is 
needed every monlent to sustain us in being. Our existence 
is a perpetual creation; every pulse of life requires the free 
concurrence, the grace, of the Creator. To the eye of faith, 
VOI
. v. NK\V:5ERIE8. N 
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then, all nature is transfigured, and becomes in one sense only 
the continuation and complement of the creative and super- 
natural Providence of God. 
(1.) Now faith has to be compared with reason in each of 
these three elenlents, the first of which is the presumption of 
the being of a God. This feeling is partly due to the under.. 
standing, partly to the affections, for its object is one to- 
wards which our whole nature yearns; and the question is, 
whether the presumption that there is a God, a rewarder and 
punisher, and whether the hopes and fears that secretly 
prompt our affirmation of His existence, are rational or irra- 
tional. Can reason overthrow them, or do they overthrow 
reason? The presu1nption that there is a God arises from 
the very structure of our understanding, to which the con- 
ceptions of power, reason, and will are at least as original 
and fundamental as those of space and time. If we are ne- 
cessitated to affirm space and time, we are equally forced to 
affirn1 power, knowledge, and ,vill. If we can set no limit to 
the former, neither can we to the latter. 'Ve are as much 
forced to suppose a power transcending all other powers, a 
reason comprehending without being composed of all other 
reasons, and a will supreme over all other ,vilIs, as we are to 
suppose a space that comprehends all parts of space, and a 
duration that comprehends all moments of time. These are 
fundamental assumptions of the nlind, ,vhich are presupposed 
in every act of thought; the mind has no demonstration of 
theIn, for they are before all argUI11ent, the necessary preju- 
dices and pre-judg-Inents of reason, and therefore in perfect 
harn10ny with reason. N either can the presumptions ,vhich 
spring from the misgivings of conscience, and from our hopes 
and fears, be sa.id to be against reason. They do not lie in 
the same plane with reason, and so there can be no true com- 
parison, and therefore no essential contradiction between 
them. 
But there may be much fortuitous interference, if only 
from our inability to do more than one thing at a time. 
" One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Rights by rights founder, strengths by strength do fail." 
L')ve or ambition, or any other hopes and fears, religious or 
irreligious, may drive out philosophy, may interfere both 
with our thinking and our acting. They are the internal 
obstacles ,vhich "give us pause," and "puzzle the ,vill;" 
throuO'h theln " the native hue of resolution is sicklied o'er 
ü 
with the pale cast of thought." But science does not lose 
by religious hopes and fears more than by any other. 'rhe 
progress of science is not worked out by the million, but by 
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the tens and units. The multitude whose "talk is of bul- 
locks," or who return weary from the field, desk, shop, or 
parade, or from the ball-room or billiard-table, have no wish 
or power to attend to scientific pursuits. The person who 
gives up all his tilne to religious exercises ,vouId not find 
himself in any l110re disadvantageous position. 

Ioreover, as pleasure and facility in operation are gene- 
rally the test of a man's particular talent, those ,vho take 
much pleasure in devotion and. little in science show that 
they have no special capacity for the latter occupation. The 
faithful mind, ,vhich has true religious tenderness ancl faci- 
lity in receiving divine impressions, is not usually found to 
be the best instrument for philosophical investigation. The 
ever-present presumption that there is a God, and that He 
ha
 revealed HÜnself to nlan-the deliberate preference of 
the unseen to the seen-the depreciation of that which, how- 
ever true, is only temporary below that which is belieyed to 
be eternal in its consequences,-all these dispositions are dif- 
ficulties in the ,va y of such a total immersion in science as is 
generally requisite for eminence. Nevertheless, so far from 
religion being rnore detrilnental to the pursuit of science 
than any ot.her absorbing passion, it is the least so of all ; 
because the act of religion is cOlllpatible with every hun1an 
act; it is nothing separate; it is only the crown, the per- 
fume, the direction of our action. Every faculty n1ay be 
directed to God's glory; every pursuit, scientific or other, may 
be followed in a religious spirit. 
In order to realise precisely where the contrast lies be- 
tween science and faith, imagine two nlinds, one endowed 
with faith without science, the other .with science without 
faith. Each of them .will come to an opposite conclusion 
about the relative worth of the cultivation of the intellect, 
or of the in venti ve faculty on the one hand, and of the prac- 
tice of religion on the other. 'Vhile one holds that man's 
only business is to please God and save his soul, and retires 
into the desert to pray and meditate, the other is persuaded 
that kno,,
ledge is the only substantial good, tbe only rational 
object of man. These different feelings characterise t,vo 
well-defined classes of men. Persons in whom the religious 
element prevails may possibly have a scientific genius and 
success in the pursuit; but they will never n1ake science the 
end of their existence-it will always be a mere means to 
further religion. But persons in whom the scientific temper 
prevails ,vould postpone all interests to those of science, and 
sacrifice wealth, health, family, friends, and life itself to their 
habitual and absorbing study. They become enthusiasts 
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for their own pursuits; they are irritated "with every thing 
that seems to interfere with them. They grow suspicious as 
misers, who see a thief in every stranger. They are jealous 
of rival branches of know]edge, and invent contradictions 
,vhere none exist. They exen1plify the real nature of the 
contradiction bet\veen science and faith, ,vhich can only 
spring fronl the narrow-mindedness of the faithful or of 
philosophers. All pursuits that can absorb the mind may be 
destructive of one another. - l\IatrÏInony nlay interfere with 
mathematics, and rifle-shooting with book-keeping. So may 
religion interfere with science. But by this rule any pos- 
sible pursuit ought to be a pretext for irreligion, and it 
ought to be necessary to adopt infidel views before beginning 
algebra or astroI1orny. Yet it has been found very possible 
for a man to say his morning and evening prayers, avoid sin, 
and fulfil his duties, at the saIne ti111e that he ,yas devoting 
ing twelve hours a day to history, statistics, or chemistry. 
There is nothing- in botany to make a Ulan deny purgatory 
or the power of the keys; nor is there any reason why a 
good Catholic may not be as profound in science as he n1ay be 
eminent in art. Columbus, Copernicus, and Pascal ure no bad 
pendants to Leonardo da ,rillci, l\Iichacl Angelo, and Raffaelle. 
Religious faith is only one kind of faith; and the phi- 
losopher and discoverer D1USt have their faith, as well as the 
theologian and the moralist. A cold scepticisrn and undue 
caution, a fear of venturing beyond the in1nlediate horizon, 
are elelnents of character as fatal to scientific as to religious 
greatness. The scepticism that men call caution in religion 
they would call nonsense in other spheres of thought or 
action; but religion is the only territory ,vhere iU1possi- 
bilities are found not only crerlible, as Tertullian says, but 
practicable also. Though fatalism is impossible in practice, 
it survives as a religious cr('ed; and thbuph the scepticism 
which refuses to own the obligation of acting till one
s own 
arbitrary conditions of subjective certainty are fulfilled is 
found impossible in domestic or social lif
, and is banished 
even froin philosophy, yet it has its snug corner in religion, 
fronl which DO proof of its absurdi:y can draw it forth. 
Scepticism, hissed off evpry other stage, bas found a home in 
the sanctuary, und sensible men are not aslwmed of pro- 
fessin 0' a relÜrÏon ,vith which each act of their lives is in 
ü 
 
notorious contradiction. Fùr where there is real action there 
can be no scepticism. The adventurous confidence of faith 
is the characteristic of all great men: 
'" They wrought in faith,' and not' They wrought in doubt,' 
Is the proud epitaph inscribed above 
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Our glorious dead. . . . . 
Because he did believe, Columbus sailed 
For that new world bis inner eyes had seen. 
He found ;--so faith its new worlds yet shall find, 
'Vhile doubt shakes its wise head and stays behind. . . . . 
Because we have believed our knowledge comes; 
Belief, not doubt, will touch the secret spring.""1- 
Faith, then, or a generous and confiding temper, is as 
necessary for scien:e as it is for religion. Sceptics are bound 
to show how science would be possible if it ,vas approached 
wi th that doubt, 11listrust, and dislike which they reconunend 
in matters of religion. Science and religion may be, and 
often are, separated, and then the mind which is intent on 
the one is very likely to be inattentive to the other; but in 
neither can any real progress be made without that liberality 
of mind ,vhich ventures all in pursuit of the object. They 
that seek self, and go about to establish, not the laws of na- 
ture, but their own theories, are hypocrites both in science 
and in religion. The first element of faith, then, is a pre- 
sUlnption of reason, and a moral venturesomeness in risking 
something for the inner aspirations of the soul; and as this 
is an eleluent indispensable for an the higher processes of 
reason, there cannot be here any essential incompatibility be- 
tween reason and faith. 
(2.) The second element of faith follows naturally from 
the first. The understanding presulnes that an infinite po,ver, 
wisdom, and will exist; the conscience presunles that there 
is a Supreme Judge, who will finally reward all merit and de- 
merit; and the reason, incapable of finding a direct demon- 
stration of these presunlptions in the world of natural phe- 
nomena, is naturally driven to seek an indirect one in testi- 
mony. It presumes that a revelation of God to man is possible; 
and the man \vho knows that it has not been luade to hinlself, 
seeks it "at second-hand" fro ill others. l\Ir. F. Newman 
refuses all validity to this "faith at second-hand," on the 
grounds, first, of the impossibility of proving the revelation; 
secondly, of the possible immorality of the things revealed. 
"\Ve are, he says, unable to know the meaning of such asser- 
tions as those of St. Paul, that" Christ appeared to hÌ1n," 
or that" he had recei\red of the Lord" certain dogmas, or 
that his Gospel was "given him by revelation." "If any 
moùern made such state1I1ents to us, and on this ground de- 
nlanded our credence, it ,vould be obligatory on us to ask 
what he meant by saying he had a revelation. Did he see a 
sight or hear a sound? or was it an in\vard impression? and 
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how does he distinguish it as divine?" The ground of our 
credence is not the manner in which the revelation is given 
to the prophet, but the reality or truth of the sign which 
s:::als his n1Ïssion. Though the prophet could give no account 
of ho,v the revelation calne to hiln, yet if he could ,york a 
miracle to sho,v that it had come, he would be credible. If 
a prophet suddenly caIne alnong a party of persons all unde- 
cided about, but anxious for, a decision on the questions of 
God and the soul, heaven and hell; and if he declared that ho 
was commissioned to ans,ver their doubts; that the know- 
ledge which they sought had been given to hiIn, how he kne\v 
not; but that to prove the reality of the communication he 
.was able to raise a dead yuan to life, to cure a paralytic, to 
utter a prophecy,-every body would believe hill1 on the 
ground of the sign, and accept his message as con1Ïng froln 
God, though he could give no account of the method of its 
cOlnIDunication. Thus this method is no part of the ground 
of credit, and the critical faculty is under no obligation to 
examine it bcfore giving assent. 
But suppose the substance of the communication is im- 
moral. "Shall I slaymy,vife" (as Abrahaln would have slain 
his son) "in obedience to a voice in the air?" Certainly 
not, except in such a case as that of Abraham's, every great 
step of whose life had been in obedience to such a voice, the 
infallible accuracy of ,vhich he had been long ago convinced 
of. The isolated case of Abraham can never be made a 
general rule; for a revelation, by the very force of the term
 
is not nleant to teach what ,ve know, but ,vbat ,ve know not. 
No one is ignorant that it is immoral to murder one's wife. 
But before revelation we do not know what are the sanctions 
of the la,v against murder, what supernatural penalties the 
murderer nlust expect. Revelation enforces the known, 
clears the doubtful, and indicates the unknown means of 
communication between God and His creatures. A pre- 
tended revelation, which contradicts known facts and uni- 
versal principles of morals, is an imposition which refutes 
itself. 
Hence, in contrasting reason with the second element of 
faith,-the discussion of the evidence,-we may pass by, as 
ÏlnmateriaI, the method by which the mind of the prophet was 
illuminated, and we need only attend to tbe signs which 
prove his commission, and to the matte?' of his message so 
far as it agrees with or contradicts those principles of under- 
standing and conscience which are already established by the 
light of nature. 
(3.) The third element of faith is the reception of the re- 
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vealed message into the mind as a new principle of thought 
and action, and a touchstone of truth and goodness. 'This is 
the submission of the intellect. As soon as this act has been 
once perforIned, ,ve ba ve renounced, as Christian doctors 
teach us, all our rights of doubting about the doctrines we 
have thus received. And this renunciation is construed into 
an invincible and eternal opposition bet-ween reason and faith. 
Henceforth their methods, and the habits of mind which they 
engender, must, it is said, be quite incompatible. For science 
subrnits all its doctrines to reason, faith requires the submis- 
sion of the reason to the doctrine; science proceeds by doubt- 
ing, faith dies by doubt. Science is eyer ready to review its 
most positive assertions; but an act of faith would be impos- 
sible if we reserved the liberty of doubting under given con- 
tingencies, for to make provision for future doubt is to con- 
fess present uncertainty. N ow a system which cuts off all 
future inquiry, and puts a barrier to reason by making doubt 
a 
in, is pronounced to be destructive of all philosophy and 
SCIence. 
. The question is, whether faith forbids doubt in any legi- 
timate subject of speculation? Christians, as well as infidels, 
kno,v that doubt is the instrument of knowledge, or rather 
the hungry void that strives to fill itself with learning. 
Dante, with the scholastics, calls doubt the sucker at the 
root of truth, which naturally pushes us on to the summit of 
know ledge. 
. . . . "nasce, a guisa di rampollo 
Appiè del vero, il dubblO; ed è natura 
Cll' al sommo pinge noi di coHo in coHo." 
" II faut avoir ces trois qualités," says Pascal, "Pyrrhonien, 
Géomètre, Chrétien souInis; et eUes s'accordent et se tem- 
perent en doutant où il faut, en assurant où il faut, en se 
soumettant où il faut." Doubt is the great incentive to 
study; without "modest doubt, the beacon of the wise," 
there is no curiosity, no questioning, no response, no phi- 
losophy. Yet philosophy herself forbids doubts on certain 
points. The first principles and axioms of the understanding 
are not subjects for discussion. The grounds of any science 
are assumed as unquestionable by that science. He that has 
once determined to act, must resolutely put down all doubts 
that trouble hitn ,vhile acting, unless he ,",
ould be like 
Hamlet, continually resolving to do, yet doing nothing bu
 
resolve. But in most of these cases the certainty is only 
provisional, not absolute; whereas faith requires an absolute 
surrender of the right of doubt, not for a time, but for ever. 
But there are plenty of analogies for this. No man reserves 
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the right of doubting the axioms of mathematics, or any other 
uni versal and necessary truths. So also, in the sphere of the 
contingent, no man pretends to doubt about his present con- 
sciousness, the events of his past experience, or the evidence 
of his senses, and of unquestionable testimony. There are 
thousands of truths stored up in our minds concerning which 
we never can claÏln the right of doubting, and yet science 
and philosophy are safe. It nlay be that reason is equally 
uninjured by that renunciation of doubt which faith requires. 
Faith only requires us to renounce certain doubts. "\Ve 
may freely examine the signs under the sanction of which 
credence is demanded; and we may compare the creed, or 
matter proposed to our belief, with the fundamental axionls of 
our understanding and conscience, not in order to see whether 
it agrees with our preconceptions of what it should be, but in 
order to convince ourselves that it is not inconsistent with 
those axioms. Therefore, as a great apologist writes, "though 
objections against the evidence of Christianity are most seri- 
ously to be considered, yet objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous." 
. Still the question recurs, Does not faith, after a man has 
once subn1Ìtted to its dogmas, with or without this previous 
examination, denounce all fresh inquiry, and make doubt a 
sin to be avoided and cast out like other sins, to be treated 
with no more respect or managelnent than impure thoughts, 
or the desire to pick a neighbour's pocket? _A.nd does not 
this course produce an unreasoning habit of mind, eminently 
hostile to science? 
It seems that each class of doubts should be reviewed on its 
own merits. To classify them first by their subjective cha- 
racters: some doubts are mere scruples, fidgety reviews of 
what has already been often detern1Ïned, reproductions of 
objections long ago sufficiently ans\vered. Reason no more 
claims the right of continually reëxamining these points, 
than of continually making fresh experiments to prove once 
more whether fire burns or arsenic poisons. ",Veak, irra- 
tional, scrupulous doubts need not be treated as rational, but 
should be exorcised in the roughest and readiest way, by an 
act of ,vill, or by attending to other things. 
But when doubts are attended with ofTposite character- 
istics; when the mind is unable to ans\ver objections, to see 
its way through the labyrinth of argument, aud to find the 
foundation of its faith,-then it appears that human reason re- 
quires a different treatment. For if such doubts are shirked, 
instead of their being expelled, the throne of reason is ab- 
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dicated to them; they do not depart, because we simply 
refuse to see them. 'The reason is not like the passions. In 
the warfare of the flesh, cowards are the victors; a passion 
neglected dies out; but a thought that has once importuned 
the luind takes root there, and ramifies by some obsc:ure 
process which physiologists call "unconscious cerebration." 
The instincts of the flesh, being irrational, and incapable of 
understanding reason, must be treated as slaves of the reason, 
and commanded ,vithout the right of reply; for "the slave 
lrnows not what his lord does." If the reason argues with 
the instincts, it "makes all things known unto them," as its 
friends and counsellors, and abandons itself to their guid- 
ance. But the rational doubt must be overcome rationally, 
not by inattention, carelessness, dissipation, or business, but 
by reasons. This, presumably, is the meaning of the pre- 
cepts, "prove all things," and "be ready to give a reason of 
your hope." 
If ,ve were writing a moral essay, we should here enlarge 
upon the humility and other moral qualities with which the 
solution of such doubts should be accompanied. But 'we must 
mention one condition, which is almost as much intellectual 
as moral, namely, patience. If it is foolish to overwhelm 
doubts with business, it is equally foolish to overwhelm busi- 
ness with doubts, and to refuse to eat one's dinner, shave the 
beard, wash the face, or change the shirt, till the mind is set 
at rest. Patience of difficulties is one of the first principles 
of reason, and is quite distinct from the attenlpt to suppress 
difficulties by refusing to see theln. Keep your eyes open to 
them, but at the same time reIQ.ember that the course of 
mental enlightenment is extremely slow; its progress is 
counted by ages; its single steps require years and decades. 
It is idle to forestaU the solution of a problem which cannot 
be deternlined for the next century. But gradually, by 
patient suspense of judgment, and by the insensible action of 
an unconscious brooding of the mind over its object, Inany a 
silent change is effected within us, our difficulty assumes its 
right proportions, exaggerations disappear, and so at length, 
with altered views and enlarged experience, 'we clear up the 
obscurities ,vhich perplexed us. In this way cliscoyeries 
which at first seemed subversive of Christianity ha"e gradu- 
ally been found only to destroy S0111e opinions that had 
accidentally been n1Ïxed up with Christian philosophy, and 
to be more capable of combining with it than the opinions 
which they displaced. The outcry with which Christendom 
greeted Galileo and Cuvier has died away, and their science 
has been found to harmonise with Christian belief. 'Ve con- 
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fess that these outcries have shown the believers in revelation, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, to be singularly deficient iu 
the intellectual patience for \vhich we are pleading. "r e 
have wearied ourselves with battling against opinions that 
,vere both true and harnlless to Christian faith. 'V e have 
cried" wolf" too often, and our cries have served 
" Only to show with how small pain 
The wounds of faith are cured again." 
Proudhon is not altogether without justification in saying, 
"'fhough Christians have been beaten in all their battles, 
they still subsist, ready to feign a reconciliation between rea- 
son and faith, to accomnlodate their biblical texts to the 
data of science, to introduce a little more reserve into their 
morals, and a selllblance of toleration into their government. 
Like the reed in the fable, they bend and break not. In 
the fight with their foolish riv
ls, they will last, by bend- 
ing, another eighteen centuries. Before philosophy, they 
bend and live; before science, they bend and live; in the pre- 
sence of revolution, they bend and live; and they 'willlive on 
till they are attacked in their fortress," till atheists can prove 
that man can live better without God than with Hinl. Chris- 
tians have been ahvays overcome, but only because they have 
always fought for more than the Christian dogma; because 
at any given moment they have failed to recognise that all 
except the central core of revealed truth is hUll1an addition, 
and therefore fallible, changeable, and obnoxious to decay; 
and because they have defended the accidental and temporary 
vestment of truth with as much obstinacy as they defended 
the truth itself, till misfortune opened their eyes to their 
error, and they adopted the opinion which they had sought 
to repress: thus have they always" bent and lived." 
But if we are bound to be patient with philosophers, they 
must also be patient with us. They must not ask us to 
change the accidents and clothing of our faith 'with every 
new hypothesis. "Then Christian doctrines are admitted 
into the mind as principles of judgnlent and action, and tests 
of truth and goodness, they necessarily become incorporated 
with all our theories and principles. Hence it becollles our 
interest to maintain the stability of these theories, because 
,vhile they are in continual flux the faith that is mixed up 
with them can scarcely remain steady. 'Ve cannot then 
regard them with indifference, or lightly abandon them at 
the first puff of doubt. But this hostility to doubt and to 
change is not peculiar to religion. Common to all practical 
systems, it shows the contrast between practice and specula- 
tion, not the contest between reason and faith. -Speculation 
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is both dognlatic and diffident; for while its laws are only 
generalisations of facts positively known, a new discovery 
Inay modify them, or a fresh hypothesis supersede them. 
Bpeculation also is quite independent of practice; a nlan 
D1ay change his theories daily, while he treads the same 
round of cust0111 for years. Faith, on the contrar
-r, is both a 
speculative vie,v and a moral principle. Hence it nlakes the 
same demands as other practical philosophies or arts. The 
moment a theory becomes an art, and is put in practice, it 
Dlust resign its right to continual fluctuation, and conser- 
vatism becomes the mediunl in ,vhich it breathes. ,y. e nlust 
be content with the language, the grammar, and vocabulary 
of our forefathers; we must use the decimal notation, ill 
spite of any private prejudice in fayour of a duodeciInal one; 
watches might easily be improved but for tbe obstructiveness 
of the watch-makers; we might easily make better standards 
of mensuration, but observers still stick to Fahrenheit, to feet 
and inches, to pints and quarts, as the buying and selling 
public sticks to its shillings and pence in preference to florins 
and mils. Physicians and agriculturists are as hostile to in- 
novation as Christians to ne,v theories in science. 'Vhen an 
opinion obtains the cro,vn and sanction of practice, it must 
pay for its preferment by giving up its right to change. 
Faith then finds its justification in that common intellectual 
Toryism which attaches itself to old institutions with all 
their appurtenances, opposes reform for reform's sake, and 
hates the liberalism that would always be tinkering our con- 
victions as if they were intended for nothing else than to be 
mended. 
Hence follows a practical rule: that faith, once received 
as an operative principle in the heart, does not cease to be 
binding whenever an unsolved doubt or difficulty is sus- 
pended in the intellect. The mind must work at the solu- 
tion with patience and circumspection, and without pre- 
judice to Christian practice. 
Next, to classify doubts by their objects, woe find two 
elements in our belief,-the dogmas ,vhich we believe, and the 
evidence which makes them credible. The latter element is 
hUlnan, and can never be the formal object of theological 
faith. The dogma rests on divine authority, and is that 
object. This distinction shows how the rule just given is 
easily applicable; though "Te originally come through the 
human to the divine, yet after having attained the divine we 
may hold it in security, even ,vhile the hUlnan is suffering 
under a temporary obscuration and uncertainty. Once at- 
tained, the divine element is independent of the human, and 
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does not vary with its changes. A man may still hold fast 
the forJnal object of his faith, even while he is revie,ving .with 
the most anxious misgivings the road by which he caIne to 
it, or the instrument through which he received it, as he 
may still enjoy his property, though a la,vsuit is pending 
about the title. The enjoyment is some,vhat marred, but 
the possession is real and valid till the suit is decided against 
hin1. If this is true, it follows that no Christian is debarred 
by his faith from the fullest exaluination and consideration of 
all that is human in Christianity-its evidences, its polity, 
its history, its action on the world of morals, politics, arts, 
and sciences. He may hold fust to the faith, ,vhile all else is 
in a state of confusion and transition, because the dogmas of 
the faith are addressed to those powers of the intellect ,vhich 
transcend the sphere of phenomena in time and space, to 
which science is confined. 
1tlere knowledge does not make up faith; it is always 
sonlething stronger than the sin1ple logical result of the 
evidences. However well proved our religion may be, these 
proofs do not make a Ulan a Ohristian. Belief is not only in 
" wisdom and signs." The Samaritans believed, not through 
the ,vonlan ,vho bore evidence, but through I-lim ",honl. they 
saw. rl'here is something deeper than Christian knowledge, 
which we may call Christian understanding; the knowledge is 
a positive faculty, that observes and classifies its observations, 
and deduces the laws of their succession. It is, therefore, in 
a constant state of flux and reflux, and is dependent on ex- 
ternal and internal accidents. nut the understanding is an 
intuiti ve discernnlent, that reads the hidden reality beneath 
the husk of phenomenon, that refuses to be content ,vith the 
phantoms of imagination or the tricks of logical ,vrangling, 
but strives to yiew the Deity in spiritual vision, as an actu- 
ally existing reality, intimately present around us and within 
us, independently of all thought or consciousness uf IIis 
presence. lIenee, as ,ve may be logically convinced of God, 
and yet not fix our soul's eye upon lIim, so, conyersely, our 
soul's eye Inay be fixed upon Him, even ,vhile the reason is 
assailed ,vith the darkest temptations and doubts. Argu- 
ments against His existence 11lay be pr3sented to the lllind 
with the most vivid force, ,vhile those for it n}a.y seem to 
have lost all point and po,ver; the Christian knowledge may 
have become a chaos, ,vhile the Christian understanding re- 
nlains clear and unclouded. 
This truth will become clearer if ,,ye analyse the religious 
function of the mind. It is not 111ere1ya religious sentÍIllent, 
but it is both an anxious search for an answer to the absorb- 
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ing questions about our future life and destinies, and also a 
demand for an unchangeable sanction of the moral la w. 
These demands are not mere wants, vacant spaces in our na- 
ture pasÛvely 'waiting to be filled, but they are active, search- 
ing forces, tentacles which stretch themselves forth to n1eet 
the expected ans'weT, to hug it close, and to digest and assi- 
milate it; or they are abundant fountains springing up in 
the soul, violently repressed for a time, till education forms a 
channel for their flow, but, in default of this, ready to seizo 
on the first channel that accident presents. Souls 
Tith these 
yearnings conle to the Church, accept her teaching, and then 
direct all their strealllS into the channels she points out, live 
the Christian life, and find it able to satisfy all their spiritual 
needs. The faith of these souls can never be nleasured 
sÏ1nply by the amount of external evidence by which the 
Church was first approved to them, any more than our faith 
in the Creator's infinity is bounded by our inlperfeet know- 
ledge of Iris finite creation. The internal element of faith is 
stronger than the e
ternal one; the void, the aspiration, the 
endeavour to find a religion, convince a man that there must 
be a religion to find-that there nlust be a God; but if this 
God has never communicated Hinlself, there could be no 
religion. There nl ust be such a comlnunication, then, and 
the soul is ready on the slightest proof to adn1Ít it. If after 
I have believed and practised my belief, you tell nle that I 
am all wrong, and' only attempt to prove to me that God 
cannot have revealed I-limself, I answer that I haye tried, 
and have known; it is too late to disturb that conviction; 
it is useless to attmnpt to destroy DIY faith. Show file a 
better faith, and I n1ay follow you; tell me that none is pos- 
sible, and I kno\v that you are speaking falsely. The abso- 
lute certainty of there being some religion arises from the very 
nlechani81n of the soul; the kind of religion is detern1ined by 
external education and evidence. If the religion thus deter- 
mined !lows on calnl]y in my soul, meets with no internal 
opposition, but proves adequate for all m
" aspirations, no 
external reasons can con1pel nle to reconsider it. J og:ical 
difficulties seem only argunlentative puzzles; the evidence 
on which religion was first receiyed nlay be inadequate, but 
there n1ay be other adequate evidence in existence; ,yhether 
the steps of the reasoning were trup or false, the conclusion 
is true in fact. Such is the rational resolve of the soul, the 
whole torrent of whose religious nature is an internal force, 
only originally directed by the external evidence. Disturb this 
evidence as you ,vill, the impetus remains the same, and flows 
on in the saIlle bed, till you dry up the source while you are 
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digging a ne\v channel. ",Vhile the waters are flowing, they 
must find or 11lake an outlet. Till it is made, there may 
be a balance of probabilities in the evidence; but this is only 
the provisional stage. As soon as one scale kicks the beam, 
the weights therein retain no value whatever; as soon as a 
nation is exterminated, its resistance is as t1.ough it had 
never been; victory may have been long uncertain, but ,vhen 
it came it was decisive. So in the soul,-the torrent could 
not divide, or make a conlpromise between two channels; it 
was forced to choose one, and though the original choice was 
macle on slight probability, even this external direction, 
when added to the in1perious internal necessity, is sufficient 
to explain and to justify the obstinate certainty of faith. 
Bearing in mind the distinction between "knowledge" 
and" understanding," and the fact that science is exclusively 
engage(l in the department of" knowledge," it is clear that 
the claim of the philosopher to the right of meddling with 
revealed dogma, or the divine part of faith, cannot be enter- 
taine(l. Any contest bet,veen sC'ience and faith on this 
ground must be a usurpation on the part of science. Reve- 
lation once accepted, no man has a right to alter that which 
he o,vns to be revealed. Yet English society, ,veak in the 
Christ.ian elen1ent that resolutely adheres to the unchange- 
able tradition, is rife ,vith philosophers 'who claim the power 
of critici::;ing revelation as ,veIl as science, because religion, 
like other social and political institutions, has been reformed, 
and may be again renewed and improved by human agency. 
No\v, to justify this claim of the right of reformation, it is 
necessary to hold one of two propositions: either that revela- 
tion is divine, and then only an enigma, left to be gradually 
elucidated by reason; or that it is not divine a.t all. 
1Vhat is the idea of revelation? Our understanding is 
80 formed as to be able to ask some questions which it can 
never answer; its curiosity reaches farther than its investi- 
gation. l\Ian has glimp:5es of spaces, the contents of which 
he cannot distinguish. .And yet he is most profoundly inte- 
rested in these questions-Is there a God? Is the world 
eternal, or created by God? Ilave I a soul? Is my soul 
deathless, or will it die with my body? Is this my true 
place? Am I to look for my highest happiness here, or in 
another life? Am I in my original condition, as it was first 
planned? Was man created in and for this ignorance and 
uncert
inty, or, if not, ho,v did he fall into it, and how may 
he deliver himself from it? Revelation seen1S to answer 
theBe questions, but if its answer is only an enign1a it does 
no more than seem. Nature, without revelation, gives us as 
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many enigmas as we please. To reduce the teaching of 
revelation to the progressive elucidation of a riddle, is to 
confound natural science and revelation. The distinction of 
their teaching is not that one instructs by things, the other by 
words,-for revealed tradition may be perpetuated in symbols 
and cererllonies,-but that, whereas the lesson of nature is 
obscure, dubious, capable of various interpretations, sugges- 
tive of questions that it either cannot answer or cannot with 
the answer afford any criterion of its truth, the lesson of 
revelation clears the obscurity, answers the doubt, fixes the 
sense, and provides the crite
ion. If this is denied, it will 
be difficult to distinguish between revelation and nature; 
revelation will come to be considered a phase of nature, a 
natural and instinctive utterance of the understanding. 
",Vhen revealed truth is made to depend upon and vary 
with the interpretation of Scripture, and when criticism is 
continually modifying this interpretation, it soon con1ES to 
be understood that revelation is a rough ore, which needs to 
be smelted and refined, that. man may render it clearer, im- 
prove it, and alter it. But if man can Inend it, the originnl 
can hardly have been of more than human contrivance. "If 
Christianity," says 
Ir. George Con1be, ",vas freed from many 
errors by the revival and spread of mere scholastic learning 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, much more n1ay ,ve 
expect that the intorpretations of Scripture will be purIfied, 
corrected, and elucidated by the flood of light which the 
modern sciences ,vill one day shed upon religion." ","That 
our forefathers could reforlll 300 years ago, we and our chil- 
dren may reform again and again. "'Vhat thought can 
think, another thought can mend." Religion, considered as 
a subject for mending and patching, must always be open 
to reconsideration and doubt. Though the original datuln, 
whether a revealed or a natural enigma, is not the pure issue 
of the brain, yet the whole interpretation is so; and in this 
religion consists, just as science is the deduced law, not the 
natural fact. Religion, then (according to this theory), is 
investigation; but wherever investigation is a duty, doubt is 
a duty. But to ackno,vledge a proposition to be revealed by 
God, and then to doubt of its truth, is impossible: thus a ne\v 
definition of revelation is found needful-it n1ust be deriyed 
from man, not fron1 God. Both revelation and science n1ust 
be supposed to be equally human: revelation must be the 
happy guess of a mind guided by its fellow-feeling .with 
nature; science, the generalisation of the results of our ob- 
scrvation of nature. One is hypothesis, the other experiment. 
Revelation is tho prophetic drealll of what should be; science 
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is the demonstration of what is. Revelation is the vague, 
terror-stricken feeling of the force of nature; science is the 
clear picture of the Oosmos. J\lan's hopes and fears helped 
him to the revelation of the spiritual world; science purifies 
his view, and gives a natural explanation of what appeared 
above nature. "Revelation," says l\Iiss l\Iartincau, "only an- 
ticipates man's kno,vledge, and therefore when the kno\vledge 
is arrived at in natural course the revelation expires; it is fin 
instrument of temporary use, and falls to pieces when done 
with." Science examines the vague prE'Scntin1ents of reyela- 
tion, and verifies or explodes them. Thus revealed religion 
becomes a "branch of philosophy," the philosophy of the 
hypothetical, with l\Ir. Combe; or a poetical reverie, ,vith 1\11'. 
F. N e,vman, "created by the inward instincts of the soul, 
and afterwards pruned and chastened by the sceptical unùer- 
standing ;" or, \vith Rayn10nd Lully, a blind groping in the 
dark, soon to be superseded by the daylight of science. 
"Faith is the instrument of cognition for the rude and un- 
lettered, reason for the educated and subtle nlind; faith is 
blind and blundering, like the touch; reason nimble and sure, 
like the sight." Thus does the theory that revelation is a 
divine enigma gradually solved by reason, soon lead to the 
conclusion that it is not divine at all. 
"Still/' it may be said, "is there not a progress in Scrip- 
tural criticism? Are not several interpretations, forlnerly 
received, now exploded? Is there not a perpetual variation 
in the opinions of Christians about histor
T, science, and phi- 
losophy, and a perpetual application of Scriptural language 
to each. ne\v vie\v ?" This is true. But in the midst of all 
these inconstancies there may be, and there is, a constant ele- 
Inent, a nucleus of unvarying dogma, ,vhich is the essence 
of the revelation and the trne object of faith. The variations, 
at most, only affect the proofs and illustrations of tllese 
dogmas, not their substance. Without this invariable ele- 
ment revelation would be destroyed, or confounded ,vith the 
variable element ,vhich each m
n may interpret as he sees 
good. The supposition that all religion 11lay be reformed, 
that man may discuss on their own Inerits doctrines \vhich 
he can only kno.w by revelation, and that the progress of 
religious illumination grows out of the advance of science, 
confounds revelation with nature, and llwkes it only an ]111- 
pression or symbol of God's attributes, left to man to inter- 
pret as he can. Ifnature and revelation are to be contrasted, 
we must own that the truths revealed are really revealed- 
are told plainly, and may be known infallibly. 1'0 11laintain 
that they were imperfectly understood in former times, is to 
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imply that revelation was a deceitful oracle, pretending to 
answer a question that it really left unanswered; it is to 
affirm that God propounded to our fathers a riddle which He 
left for us to solve. But is a riddle a revelation? 
Kant has proved from a criticism of the reason itself, and 
the history of philosophy proves experimentally, that reason 
alone can give no secure answer to the great questions of the 
soul. Natural science does not pretend to answer them: it 
catalogues facts, makes statistical tables, and generalises the 
results, but at last has no more than a classified index to the 
book of nature, and an inventory of sensations. Not a step 
has been made towards a know ledge of the origin, essence, 
and destination of the world and man. " No power of 
genius," says Emerson, "has yet had the smallest effect in 
eXplaining existence; the perfect enigma remains." "The 
human mind," says George Combe, "is incapable of pene- 
trating to a knowledge of the substance or essence of any 
being or thing in the universe; all that it can discover are 
qualities and modes of action." But our minds are so con- 
stituted as to be continually and urgently asking for more 
than this-" 'Vhat am I? what is the 'world? who made me, 
and why?" Science has no answer, and owns her ignorance. 
But scientific men often couple with the confession of their 
impotence the assertion that these questions are absolutely 
unanswerable, that phenomena are the only realities, and 
that ,vhoever professes to have learnt about substance is 
either a fool or knave. nut is it conceivable that man 'fn'Ust 
ask questions to which there cannot be an answer? If a man 
comes forward to answer theul; if his ans,ver is found by 
those who receive it wonderfully adapted to the wants of the 
soul, opening like a key the most intricate 'wards; if more- 
over the man says, "This is no happy guess of mine-it was 
l'evealed to me, no matter ho,v; but in proof of the fact of 
revelation I am commissioned to give these signs;" if upon 
this he heals diseases by a word, raises the dead fronl the 
tomb, stills the "rinds and waves, predicts future events ,vhich 
duly come to pass,-then is not the mind forced in spite of 
itself to believe ? Under these circumstances, is it not an 
absurd puzzle to say that though the mind can ask the ques- 
tions, it cannot receive the answer? 
And to this answer Science can have nothing to object. 
She has already put herself out of court by confessing that 
she neither knows the essence of things, nor can discoyer it ; 
she cannot, then, object to ,vhat revelation tens us about this 
essence. If the ans,ver had come frolll the mind that asked 
the question, Science might criticise the powers of the mind; 
VOL. V. NE'V SERIES. 0 
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but when the answer comes from one who proves by signs 
that he is in communication with the supernatural world, 
Science has only to examine his credentials; to object in 
lÙnine that the communication is impossible is to beg the 
question. All her real rights are conlprised in this office-to 
examine whether the credentials or signs are true, and 
whether in the articles proposed to our faith, or in the modes 
by which they are made kno,vn and recommended to us, there 
is any thing contradictory to the principles of the under- 
standing, or the demonstrated truths of science. 
'Ve have no space left to consider the relations between 
the faith in its fourth sense of the dogmas of religion, and 
science considered as the .whole body of known natural truth. 
The subject is a vast one, and well deserves an attentive 
analysis. 


EXPECTATION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THERE is nothing ,vhich so favourably distinguishes modern 
from ancient historians as the in1portance which they allow 
to the immaterial metaphysical agents in human affairs, 
and their atten1pts to trace the progress of ideas, as ,veIl as 
the succession of events, and the reaction of one upon the 
other. Alnong those iùeas ,vhich are at once causes and 
effects, ,vhich influence one series of events by reflecting 
another, the most important, but the most difficult to esti- 
n1ate, are the jdeas ,vhich a nation entertains of its history. 
In its interpretation of its own experience it forms and ex- 
presses its notion of its own character and destiny, of its 
appointed part in the world and in the designs of God, and 
the lessons, the ,varnings, and the tendencies, by ,vhich it 
consents to be guided. These notions become a part as well 
as a result of its nature and of its history, and irresistibly 
direct its conduct. It is not, therefore, without reason that 
a living historian has reproduced in its legendary and poetic 
garb the story of early ROlne, not so much in opposition to 
the conclusions of modern criticisITI, Lut because" in order 
to understand a people's history, ,ve must know its O'Vll idea 
of it, and must give a just ,veight to fables, not as truths, 
but as forces. So n1uch truth there is in the saying that a 
people ,voufd be in the power of the man who should have 
the making of its ballads. 
The present derives its explanation from the past, as the 
past becomes intelligible frolll the present; causes n1ust be 
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examined in their effects, and effects understood in their 
causes. N either is intelligible when considered alone. 
""\Vhat is the present but the shadow cast, 
Part by the future, partly by the past 
" 
There is a prophetic office in history, and our notions of 
the future are shaped according to our experience of the 
past. A people that has a consistent vie,v of its career and 
of its position inevitably forms, in harmony ,vith this view, 
son1e idea of the things that are to COlne. It discerns its 
ideal in the direction it has previously pursued, and its 
men10ries justify its anticipation. All these are part of the 
influences that fonn its character and spirit, and deeply 
modify its bearing. The past acts upon our conduct chiefly 
by the vie,vs of the future ,vhich it suggests, and the expec- 
tations it creates. It influences the present through the 
future. In their o,vn glorious or mournful recollections 
nations found the hopes, the aspirations, and the fears 
which guide their course. Not because men act in uncon- 
scious conforlnity ,vith their expectations, and bend their 
conduct according to their notions of fate, but forasn1uch as 
history is not a result of hUlnan design, because there is 
something deeper than interest or conjecture in popular 
instinct, because patience and longanilnity are attributes of 
the Providence ,vhich leads by long but sure preparation to 
great results, and conducts innulnerable strean1S by the saIne 
current to the same goal, because intelligible warnings pre- 
cede great catastrophes, and nations read as it ,vere in their 
consciences the signs of the tilnes; therefore there is a 
teaching in history which is equivalent to prophecy, and in 
which the historian recognises both a power and a token. 
Yet this is an elen1ent of their science ,vhich tnodern 
historians have altogether neglected. l\Iany of the chapters 
of the faluous history of hUlnan error have been ,vritten, and 
the Í1nponderables and curiosities of history have been speci- 
ally cultivated; but none have cared to trace the influence of 
prophecy on events, or rather of events on prophecy, and the 
reality of ideas of this kind has not been adn1Îtted. "\Ve 
have had writers ,vho delight in portents and prodigies, and 
,vriters ,vho believe in nothing but fixed la,vs; but none 
have adopted into their inquiry the influence of that sort 
of prescience and prediction ,vhich ought to have been at- 
tractive to both, because it is a great instance of divine 
mercy, and at the saIne tilne the highest effort of hUlnan 
,visdom. l\Iarvel-n1ongers have discouraged sober Ine11 from 
inquiring for reasonable instances of a faculty,vhich degene- 
rates easily into the marvellous, and prophecies have been 
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noted and remembered in proportion to their unreasonable- 
ness and incredibility. But they are really both instructive 
and characteristic ,vhen they are founded on the signs of 
the times, and are uttered by n1en capable of discerning and 
exhibiting in the circun1stances and conditions of their own 
age the seeds and causes of ilnpending change. And this 
foresight, the privilege at first of the highest Ininds, gra- 
dually extends, as the developn1ent of things converts the 
speculation of the few into the instinct of the Inany; that 
'which ,vas at first a prediction becon1es a proverb and a 
commonplace, and the truth, ,vhich the ,visest had divined, 
gro,vs into a power ,vhen it is believed by the mass. 
No instance of this can be found ,vhich is n10re relnark- 
able than the gradual rise of an almost general expectation 
of the Revolution, ,vhich had ahnost a hundred years of pre- 
paratory gro,vth, and ,vhich ,vas ripened and announced in 
every sphere of society and in every region of thought, in 
France. For it proceeded from no isolated cause, but caIne 
as the result of the ,rhole political, social, religious, and intel- 
lectual progress of the age; as a judgment on the Church 
and on the State, on the Court and the Parliament, on the 
administration of justice and on the administration offinance, 
on errors of philosophy and l)olitics, ethics and literature; 
a11d in every departrnent in ,vhich the great convulsion 'vas 
prepared, ,ve may discover, along ,vith the germ, the antici- 
pation of ,vhat ,vas to come; in every step of that down- 
ward course, at each period of that century of decline, from 
the tilne of Leibnitz to the tinle of Burke, as the conse- 
quence became n10re inevitable, the prospect becalne Inore 
distinct, and the presentinlent 1110re positive. 
"1Vhat must appear 1110st strange," says Tocqueville, "to 
us ,vho have before our eyes the ,vrecks of so nlany revolu- 
tions, is that even the notion of a violent revolution ,vas 
absent from the thoughts of our fathers. It ,vas not dis- 
cussed, it 'vas not even conceived. . . . . In that French 
society of the eighteenth century ,vhich was alJout to fall 
into the abyss, nothing had yet given ".arning of clecline. J ;* 
It is surprising that so great a ,vriter should have been be- 
trayed into such a n1Ïstake. rrrue it is that the blindness 
and ignorance of l11any ,vas one of the marvels and one of 
the calan1Ïties of that age; but it is astonishing, not so n1uch 
if we consider the danger that "ras really approaching, as 
the alarm ,vith ,vhich it ,vas expected. 
" A thousand hor.Lid prophecies foretold it : 


=I< L'ancien Hégime et la HévoIl1tion, p. 219. 
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A feeble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking states,- 
1Vhen public villany, too strong for justice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin." 
At the tÏ1ne of the greatest prosperity of Le'wis XIV.
 
when the French monarchy had reached the moment of its 
utInost splendour, the consequences of absolutism began to 
be foreseen. It made itself felt at the close of the seventeenth 
century in every way, and every,vhere it created instruments 
by which retribution was to come. The Church ,vas op- 
pressed, the Pro
estants persecuted or exiled, J ansenisn1 con- 
verted by severity from a party into a sect, from an adver- 
sary into a disease; the aristocracy ,vas degraded, the people 
exhausted by taxes and 'val'S, society corrupted, literature 
rendered unproductive by a selfish and haughty patronage. 
In all these things men saw omens of ruin. Racine, in 1698, 
lost the favour of the king by a Inemoir ,vhich he presented 
to 1Iadame de Maintenon. on the state of the nation. "Does 
he think,'" cried Le,vis, "that he kno,vs every thing because 
he kno,vs ho,v to n1ake adlnirable verses 1 and because he is 
a great poet, does he ,vant to be minister 1" A hundred 
years later, Napoleon, who was no patron of literature, de- 
clared that if Corneille 'vere living, he ,vonld Inake him 
minister; but Lewis ,vas accustorned to see in poets only 
an object of patronage. Duclos relates that the Bishop of 
Limoges (Charpin) ,vrote to the king ,vith so n1uch po,ver 
on the sufferings of the people, that Lewis was touched to 
such a degree that his health suffered. Soon after another 
appeal for the nation ,vas n1ade by a man who was the fore- 
most in another line. In 1707 Vauban published his DínLe 
Royale, in ,vhich he describes the misery of the people, and 
demands a total revolution in the system of governillent. 
Ten per cent of the population lived by ahns; fifty per cent 
were too poor to give alms; thirty per cent ,vere fort mal- 
aisées, mnbarrassées de dettes et de procès,. about one per 
cent he reckoned fort à leu?'" aise. Yet at that time there 
were no signs of cOllllnunislll, or even of sedition, anlong the 
poor. The revolutionary ideas had not gone down from the 
palace and the study to the cottage, so that it did not occur 
to men to question the right hy which they suffered. Next 
to Vauban the loftiest character in the French army ,vas a 
Huguenot, J\Iarshal Catinat, and he was the first to perceive 
that the evils of the State ,vere leading to a revolution. 
" France," he said, "is rotten from head to foot; it must and 
will happen that she ,vill be thro,vn upside down." 
But the most earnest and prophetic protest against the 
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system of Le,vis XIV. was that of Fénelon. In the ,var of 
the Spanish Succession the ambition of the king had in- 
volved hiln in an enterprise far beyond the resources of the 
country, and ,vhich raised to a tyrannical pitch the require- 
ments and the authority of the State. After nine years of 
unsuccessful war, the defeat of l\'Ialplaquet brought the State 
to the verge of ruin, and Le,vis opened negotiations for peace 
at Gertruydenherg. He offered Alsace and Spain as the 
condition of a treaty; he even agreed to pay subsidies to the 
allies for the purpose of expelling his grandson from his 
Spanish throne; and the conferences ,vere only broken off 
when his enemies insisted that he should also send his armies 
to fight against the cause ,vhich he had upheld for so many 
years. In this extren1Ïty the disgraced Archbishop of Cam- 
bray wrote a memoir on the state of the country, and on the 
means of saving it. 
"For my part, if I were to undertake to judge of the 
state of France by the traces of governlnent ,vhich I see on 
this frontier, I should conclude that it exists only by a 
miracle; that it is an old broken-dow.n machine, which con- 
tinues by the force of the impetus it formerly received, and 
which ,viII be destroyed utterly at the first shock. . . . The 
people no longer live the life of human beings, and their pa- 
tience is so hardly tried that it can no longer be relied on. . . . 
As they have nothing to hope for, they hãve nothing to fear. 
. . . . The nation is falling into contempt, and is beconlÌng 
the object of public scorn. There is no longer in the people, 
in our soldiers, or in our officers, either affection, or esteem, 
or confidence, or hope of recovery, or a,ve for authority." 
The relnedy which he proposed was the restoration of 
constitutional governlnent by the convocation of Notables; 
the rernedy ,vhich ,vas resorted to after eighty years, ,vhen 
it was too late. " I would have it left to the wisest and 
most considerable men in the nation to seek the resources 
necessary to save the nation itself. . . . . It would be neces- 
sary that every body should know ho,v the funds are applied, 
so that all might be convinced that nothing should be em- 
ployed on the expenses of the Court. I admit that 
uch a 
change might disturb the minds of men, and carry then1 
suddenly fron1 an extreme dependence to a dangerous excess 
of liberty. It is from fear of this dra,vback that I do not pro- 
pose that the States-General be convoked, which ,vould other- 
wise be very necessary, and ,vhich it would be lnost ilnportant 
to restore.'" But t1YO YEars later Fénelon insisted on the 
absolute necessity of triennial sessions of the States-General. 
Taking a ,vider survey than that ,vhich his great con- 
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temporary confined to his o,vn country, Leibnitz considered 
the preference which ,vas already given to the natural and the 
exact sciences over historical studies as the con1Inencement 
of a vast revolution. lIe is speaking of historical criticism, 
and goes on to say, "I believe that if this art, ,vhich \vas so 
long forgotten, has reappeared with brilliant effect, and has 
been so carefully cultivated in the last two centuries, . . . . 
it is an act of Divine Providence which had chiefly in view 
to spread more light on the truth of the Christian religion 
. . . . History and criticism are really necessary only to es- 
tablish the truth of Christianity. For I cannot doubt that 
if the art of criticisln were ever totally to perish, the human 
instruments of divine faith, that is, the Inotives of credibility, 
will perish at the same tilne. . . . . I believe that the great 
obstacle to Christianity in the East is that these nations are 
completely ignorant of universal history, and do not there- 
fore feel the force of those demonstrations by,vhich the truth 
of our religion is established. . . . . I see with regret the 
class of critical scholars daily dilninishing, so that it may he 
expected to disappear altogether. . . . . The disputes on re- 
ligion encouraged and excited this sort of study, for there is 
no evil that does not give birth to some good. . . . . But at 
length, these disputes having degenerated into open ,val', 
and wise men seeing that after such long discussions and 
great bloodshed nothing had been gained, it happened that 
they began to lnake peace, and many persons grew disgusted 
with these questions, and in general \\'ith the study of former 
ages. Then ensued a revolution ,vhich ,vas a ne\v epoch in 
learning. \Vriters celebrated for splendid discoveries and 
successful systems turned men's minds to the study of na- 
ture, giving them the hope that \vith the help ofmatheInatics 
they might succeed in knowing her. . . . Since that time an- 
cient learning and solid erudition have fallen into a sort 'of 
contempt; so that SOlne authors affect to elnploy no quotations 
in their \vritings, either to hint at their genius, or to disguise 
their indolence. . It is in the interest of religion that 
sound learning should be preserved. Ca.saubontls gave a 
warning in his English writings, ,vhere he says ,vith reason 
that he has great fears for piety, if the study of antiquity and 
classical literature is neglected D)r the sake of natural science." 
Elsewhere he speaks of "the general revolution ,vhich 111en- 
aces Europe ,vith the destruction of all that reInains in the 
world of the generous sentilnents of the ancients." 
These opinions were alnply confinned by the events of 
later tilnes. La IIarpe, one of the few conspicuous infidels 
whom the Revolution converted, once said in his lectures at 
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the Lycée, "Atheislu is a pernicious doctrine, the enelUY of 
social order and of all governn1ent." lIe ,vas denounced by 
Lalande, the great geon1etrician, who declared that he hoped 
this abomination had been uttered, not "par scélératesse, 
mais par ilTIbécillité." Condorcet says of algebra, "It in- 
cludes the principles of a universal instrulnent applicable 
to every con1 bination of ideas." And in another passage he 
shows in a striking ,yay the truth of ,vhat Leibnitz said con- 
cerning the social and political influence of luathetuatics and 
natural philosophy: "All errors in politics and luorals are 
based on philosophic errors, ,vhich, again, are allied to phy- 
sical errors. There exists neither a religious systeln, nor a 
supernatural extravagance, \vhich is not founded on ignor- 
ance of the laws of nature."* 
It was in reference to the same class of phenoluena that 
Du Bos "Tote in 1719: "The philosophic spirit ,vill soon 
do ,vith great part of Europe ,vhat ,vas formerly done to it 
by the Goths and Vandals, provided it continues to advance 
at the same .rate as for the last seventy years." But there 
,vere fe\v ,vho could distinguish at that early period the dan- 
gerous tendencies of a species of literature \vhich ,vas but 
just beginning, and ,vhich ,vas still overshado\ved by the 
reputation of the Augustan age, and many years ,vent by 
before the ideas of the 18th century luanifestcd to the ,vorld 
their destructive character. During the Regency other fears 
predon1Ïnated, and the general discontent displayed itself by 
an address to the !{il1g of Spain, praying him to deliver 
France from the evils that threatened her frolu a despotisln 
exercised by Dubois on behalf of the Duke of Orleans. 
The conspiracy, ,vhich was discovered and suppressed, 
ailued at the union of the French and Spanish crowns. The 
States-General ,vere to be sUITlmoned; and in their luen10rial 
to Philip V. it ,vas intended that they should express thelu- 
selves in the following terms: "We do not vainly flatter 
ourselves, sire, in feeling persuaded that ,ve shall hear fronl 
your mouth these consoling ,vords,-' I feel for your suffer- 
ings; but \vhat reluedy can I apply?' . . . . . You will see, 
sire, that union .which is so necessary to both crowns 
accomplished in a luanner ,vhich ,vould render them irre- 
sistíhle. By this means you will restore tranquillity to a 
people ,vho look on you as their father, and who cannot be 
indifferent to you. By this means you will prevent nlÎsfor- 
tunes ,vhich ,ve dare not contetuplate, and which you are 
cOlnpelled to foresee. Ho,v your majesty ,vould reproach 
-It Esquisse d'un Tableau historique des Progrès de l'Esprit humain, pp. 
285, 313. 
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yourself, if that sbould happen ,vhich we have so much 
reason to apprehend I" The long and peaceful administra- 
tion of Fleury postponed the evil day, and the alarm sub- 
sided; ,vhibt 1Iarshal Saxe even gave a transient lustre to 
the reign by the victory of Fontenoy. But while there ,vas 
an apparent interruption in the decline of the State, the de- 
cline of religion was evident; and froln tÎ1ne to tilne the 
clergy drew attention to it, and pointed out the <langer ,vhich 
,vouid ensue to the whole fabric of society from the increase 
of unbelief. For fifty years before the revolution their ,varn- 
ings ,vere incessan t. 
In a panegyric on St. Augustine, pronounced 1736, 
Father Neuville said: "Let these detestable systmns con- 
tinue to extend and to strengthen thelnselves, and their 
devouring poison will end by consuIning the principles, the 
props, and supports which are necessary to the State. . . . . . 

rhen, however flourishing the eInpirc, it nlust all fall asun- 
der, sink down, and perish. To destroy it there ,vill be no 
need of the thunùers of God; Heaven nlay trust to the earth 
for the accoinplislllnent of its revenge. Carried away by the 
frenzy of the nation, the State ,vill be plunged into an abyss 
of anarchy, confusion, slulnLer, inaction, decline and decre- 
pitude." T,venty rears later, Caveirac ,vrote: "The revo- 
lution of which I speak has already nlade gr.eat progress, 
and I pray the reader's attention to it. . . . . The eneIny is at 
our gates, and nobody sees hil11. lIe has confederates in the 
place, and all 11len are asleep. Bishops and nlagistrates, 
what will your astonislllnent be, ,vhen, at your ,vaking, you 
will see the revolution acconlplished I" .1\. fe,v years before 
this ,vas published Lord Chesterfield had Inade the same 
reIn ark. "All the sYlnptolns ,vhich I have ever met ,vith 
in history previous to great changes and revolutions in go- 
vernlnent no,v exist and daily increase in France." This 
was in 1753. In 1763 Labat preached a sernlon at Paris, in 
which he spoke of the decline of religion and the progress of 
philosophy, in consequence of the character of the govern- 
ment, frol11 ,vhich, he said, "a revolution Inust sooner or 
later ensue, and it is not far distant." 
On nlany occasions, but especially at the Conference of 
1770, the clergy invoked the protection of the governUlent 
against the progress of unbelief ; and they showed, with great 
justice, that the Church ,yas not free ,vhile there ,vas no 
restraint upon the publication of the most dangerous books. 
" It is this fatal liberty," they said, ",vhich has introduced 
alnong our island neighhours that confused lnultitude of 
sects, opinions, and parties, that spirit of independence and 
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rebellion, which has so often shaken the throne or stained 
it .with blood. Amongst. ourselves it may produce still more 
fatal consequences; for it ,vould find, in the inconstancy of 
the nation, in its activity, its love of change, its impetuous 
and inconsiderate ardour, additional means for causing the 
most strange revolutions, and for precipitating it into all the 
horrors of anarchy." It was at the instance of the Bishops 
that Séguier, the Attorney-General, delivered his celebrated 
discourse to the Parliament demanding the conden1nation of 
certain books. In several parts it resembles, ahnost literaUy, 
the paper we have just quoted. But he cited so many of 
the most powerful passages from the works he was assailing, 
and met thenl with such feeble replies, that it ,vas supposed 
the whole thing was an act of perfidious irony. The fol- 
lo,ving sentences sho,v ho,v clearly the position "as under- 
stood. " A sort of confederacy unites a nun1ber of ,vriters 
against religion and the governlnent. . . . . \Vith one hand 
they have tried to shake the throne, ,vith the other they 
have sought to overturn the altar... . . The government 
ought to tren11Jle at the toleration of a sect of ardent unbe- 
lievers, who seem to wish to excite the people to sedition, 
under pretence of enlightening them. . . . . Their desires ,vil1 
be satisfied only when they have placed the executive and 
the legislative po,ver in the hands of the multitude; when 
they have destroyed the necessary inequality of ranks and 
conditions; ,vhen they have degraded the Inajesty of kings, 
made their authority precarious, and subordinate to the 
caprice of an ignorant cro,vd; and ,vhen, finally, by means 
of these strange alterations, they have thro,vn the ,vhole 
world into anarchy, and the evils that are inseparable from 
it. Perhaps, in the troubles and confusion into which they 
have brought the nations, these pretended philosophers and 
independent spirits intend to raise then1selves above the 
comlnon level, and to tell the people that those by ,vhom 
they have been enlightened are alone fit to govern then1." 
Séguier lived to witness the 17th July 1789, ,vhen Lewis 
XVI. ,vas brought to the Hôtel de Ville, and he said
 
" Those are his first steps to,vards the scaffold." 
When the great school of pulpit eloquence had died out 
in France ,vith l\iascaron, the Abbé Paulle becanle the most 
popular preacher in the South. Preaching on the duties of 
civil life, he said: "Suffer patiently that decency and lTIO- 
rality shall be outraged, and you ,vill introduce a boundless 
license ,vhich ,viII destroy society. Those ,vho boldly break 
the laws of God do not fear to break human laws; and bad 
Christians ,vill ahvays be bad citizens." In his last sermon 
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ne said: "All is lost, religion, morality, civil society. You 
deemed formerly that our prophecies ,vere the exaggerations 
of an excessive zeal. "\Ve ourselves did not imagine that 
they would be so soon fulfilled."* The Abbé de Boulogne, 
who became a Bishop under the Restoration, said in the 
Eloge du Da1.tphin, ,vhich he published in 1779, "He saw 
the fatal revolution preparing; the invasion of the impious, 
more fatal than that of the barbarians; and, as a conse- 
quence, the national spirit spoilt and degraded." 
The Bishop of Lescar published a Pastoral in the year 
1783, in which he rebuked both the clergy and the nob]es, 
and foretold the approaching retribution. "Do you ,vish 
that, armed with the la\v, and led by the n1agistrates who are 
its depositaries, the poor should demand of you, rich I'll en of 
the ,vorId, the portion of the inheritance of ,vhich you de- 
prive then1? Do you wish that they should enter into our 
temples,-for the temple is made for man, not for God, who 
needs it not,-and strip the sanctuary of its most precious 
ornaments, ,vhilst the Ininisters of the altar have no right to 
prevent it or to complain? Do you ,yish that they should 
pass from the house of the Lord to that of the priest and 
the Levite, and that. finding thm'll plunged in-abundance and 
luxury, they should gro,v indignant at the sight., break out 
in reproaches, and sumn10n them to judgl'llent as ravishers of 
the goods intrusted to them for a ,vorthier use? . . . . I see 
the reforl'llers bear a sacrilegious hand on the ornaments of 
the sanctuary, load themselves eagerly with its spoils, close 
the doors of the house of God, or change its destination; 
thro,v down our temples and drag from them the priests em- 
ployed in the sacrifice; pursue outside its walls their impious 
victory; insult our grief by their triumphs and feasting; and 
desecrate by their impure libations vessels consecrated for 
the celebration of our n10st awful n1ysteries. . . . . And will 
you ask for signs and portents of the revolution ,vhich the 
Holy Spirit desires you to fear? Do you want more than 
the revolution itself, ,yhich, long prepared, advances ,vith 
rapid strides, and accomplishes itself before your eyes ?" 
The abominations of the reign of Lewis XV. ,vere such 
that men marvelled less at the general consciousness of 


· La Harpe quotes the following sentences with just praise (COUTS de 
LittéTatuTe, xiv. 86,112,113): "La. piété est si méprisée qu'll n'ya plus d'hy- 
pocrites." "Kous savons que t'Jute ignorance volontaire et am
ctéc, luin 
d'être une excuse, est elle-même un crime de plus." "Kos instructions ont 
dégénéré; elles se ressentent de la corruption d>ðs mæurs qu'elles combattent; 
eUes ont perdu de leur pre:nière onction en perdan
 de leur ancienne simpli- 
cité. Now; nous Ie reprochuns en gémissant, vous nons Ie reprochez peut- 
être avec malignité; mals ne vous en prenrz ql1'à vous-mêmes." 
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danger than at the duration of the State. "I kno,v not," 
said Benedict XIV., "'v hat can be the power that sustains 
France over the precipice into ,vhich she is ever ready to 
fall." And Clen1ent XIV. said: "Can any other proof of 
the existence of a Providence be required than to see France 
flourishing under Lewis XV. ?" 
There ,vas one ,vho did not fear to give expression befo.re 
the l{ing himself to the universal indignation and hatred. 
This ,vas the Abbé de Beauvais, after,vards Bishop of Sénez, 
,vho preached at Versailles during the Lent of 1774. The 
boldness and severity of his first sern10n astonished and of- 
fended the court; butoLe,vis a déclaré qu'il faisait son 'nzétie'r. 
He spoke, say the jléJJ
oires Secrets, which ,ve are quoting, 
of the n1isfortunes of the State, of the ruin of the finances, 
and of the abuse of authority.* On l\Iaundy Thursday his 
sern10n terrified the king. He spoke of the troubles of the 
poor, of the corruption of the rich, of the love which the 
people had sho,vn the king when he ,vas in danger thirty 
years before; and he told hiIn that that love had gro,vn cold; 
that the people, oppressed ,vith imposts, could do nothing 
but groan under its own trials. This lllade a deep impression 
on Lewis XV. ; he spoke graciously to the preacher, and re- 
minded hilTI of his engageInent to preach at court in the Lent 
of 1 776. A fe,v ,veeks later he ,vas dead, and Beauvais had 
to preach at his funeral. lIe had obtained, by his courage 
at Versailles, the right to speak ,vithout disguise at St. Denis; 
and he declared that the day of punishn1ent for the nation 
was at hand. " There will be no Inore superstition, because 
there ,vill be no lTIOre religion; no false herois111, because 
there 'will be no honour; no prejudices, because there ,vill 
be no principles; no hypocrisy, because there ,vill be no 
virtues! Audacious spirits, behold the devastation caused 
by your systerns, and tremble at your success! Revolution 
more fatal than the heresies ,vhich have changed around us 
the face of several states! They have left at least a ,vor
hip 
and morals, but our unhappy children are to have neither 
"\yorship nor God." 
The Pastoral of the Bishop of Alais on this occasion con- 
tains a striking picture of the n1Ïsery of France. " Let the 
monarch love God, and he will love his people; and froin the 
foot of his throne he ,vill carry his beneficent view into the 
provinces, ,vhere the miserable inhabitants are sometimes 
,vithout bread, or often ,vet it ,vith their tears. . . . . And 
\ve shall no longer see the kingdom divided as it ,vere into 
t,vo classes, in one of ,vhich the spoils of the provinces serve 
· vi. 293. 
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as a trophy to the luxury and splendour of a few families, as 
contemptible by their origin as by their lives, who never see 
any superfluity in their opulence; ,vhilst in the other thou- 
sands of families harcl]y obtain ,vhat is necessary frolTI pain- 
ful toil, and seem to reproach Providence with this humi- 
liating iniquity." ::\Ieantime, La Luzerne, the Bishop of 
Langres, delivered a panegyric of the dead king at Notre 
Dalne, in ,vhich he cOlnpared the various reigns of French 
kings, and concluded that the people had never been so 
happy as under Le,vis XV. 
In the reign of Le,vis XVI. no preacher was more re- 
no,vned than Beauregard, ,vho seems beyond all others to 
have been gifted with a presentirnent of definite calamities. 
" The axe and the halnlner," he said on one occasion, " are 
in the hands of the philosophers; they await only the favour- 
able nlOlnent to destroy the altar and the throne." A passage 
in one of his sermons at Notre Dame becarne famous by the 
literal fulfilment, in the same place, a fe\v years later, of the 
prophecy it contained: " Yes, 0 Lord, Thy tmnples 'v ill be 
pillaged and destroyed, Thy festivals abolished, Thy name 
blasphemed, Thy ,vorship proscribed. But ,vhat do I hear 1 
Great God! ,vIlat do I behold? The holy hYInns which 
made the sacred arches resound in Thy honour are succeeded 
by profane and licentious songs! And thou, infamous di- 
vinity of paganism, obscene Venus, comest here to take 
audaciously the place of the living God, to seat thyself on 
the throne of the Holy of Holies, and. to receive the guilty 
incense of thy new adorers." On Passion Sunday 1789 he 
preached before the king, when, interrupting his sernlon for 
a moment, he suddenly exclaimed, "France! France! thy 
hour is at hand; thou sha1t be convulsed and confounded !" 
Parallel with these vaticinations of the clergy of France, 
and abundantly justifying them, 've find in the ,vritings 
of the infidels similar expectations, and a constant desire to 
accolnplish that ,vhich their adversaries so lnuch dreaded. 
It has been much questioned whether they really desired 
such a revolution as ultimately ensued. l\Iany of thern be- 
came its victims; and Rousseau, the Ina-ster of the J acobins, 
had a horror of bloodshed. the establishlnent of liberty, he 
said, \vould be too dearly purchased if it cost a single hu- 
man life. It has been said \vith SOlne truth that if Voltaire 
had lived to behold the effect of his ,vritings, he ,vould 
have taken a cross in his hand, and preached against hiln- 
self; yet he ,veIl kne\v, and rejoiced to kno,v, that in pulling 
down the Church of France he was destroying the State. In 
1764, April 2, he ,vrites: "All that I see is sowing the 
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seeds of a revolution, ,vhich ,vill inevitably ensue, and which 
I shall not have the happiness to behold. The French 
arrive slo,vly at every thing, but at least they do arrive. 
The light has been so ,videly spread, that there will be an 
explosion at the first opportunity, and then there will be a 
fanlous ro,v." In the following year, April 5th, he ,vrites 
to D' Alem bert, "The world is gro,ving less green at a furious 
pace. A great revolution in men's Ininds announces itself 
on every side." And, 15th October 1766, he ,vrites to the 
san1e correspondent, "Can you not telline ,vhat will be the 
result in thirty years of the revolution going on in the minds 
of men from Naples to l\Iosco,v 1" 
Rousseau had not the same ferocity of temper; he ,vas 
anin1ated by ideals, not by passion; and ,vhen he ,vrotc, 
" 'Ve are approaching a state of crisis, and the age of revo- 
lution," he did not kno,v that it ,vould be the fruit of his 
own doctrines. The Contrat Social had an immediate suc- 
cess in France. The entry in the Journal of Bachaun10nt 
is as follo\ys: "3 September 1762. The Contrat Social is 
gradually becoming kno,vn: it is highly important that a 
book of this kind should not ferment in heads easily ex
 
cited; it ,vould lead to very serious disorders. . . . . How- 
ever, he merely develops the maxims which all men have 
graven in their hearts." At the beginning of the same year 
he says, that the Gazette de France o,ved its popularity, not 
to its veracity, but to its republican tone. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand the success of Roussea'u's book in France. 
At Geneva the secular authorities condemned it, and a great 
disturbance ensued. The ministers of the Reformed Church 
declared that the government had acted from party spirit, 
because the Contrat Social maintains the real democratic 
principles in opposition to the aristocratic system, ,vhich 
they ,vere seeking to introduce. We are told that the 
French Dauphin censured the En
ile because it attacks 
religion, disturbs society, and the civil order; and can only 
serve to make n1en Iniserable. SOlnebody said that the Oon- 
trat Social had also been considered very dangerous. " That 
is a different thing," said the prince; "it attacks only the 
authority of sovereigns; that is .a thing that ,viII bear dis- 
cussion. There is luuch to be said; it is more open to con- 
troversy." 
Raynal expressed the sentiments of Rousseau, ,vith the 
cynicism which was peculiar to him, in his History of the 
Indies: "'Vhen will that exterlninating angel come ,vho will 
cut down every thing that lifts its head, and ,viII reduce all 
to a common level 1" Helvetius, disgusted at finding his 
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country so hopelessly remote from his ideal state, augurs as 
follo,vs in the preface to his ,york De l'H 01nn
e: "This de- 
graded nation is the scorn of Europe. No salutary crisis 
will restore its liberty; it ,viII perish by consumption; con- 
quest is the only remedy of its misfortunes." Condorcet, 
who may have changed his opinion before he destroyed hiIn- 
self in the midst of the Revolution, 'whose advent had filled 
him with joy, 'vas nlore sanguine than Helvetius: "Is not 
this nation destined by the very nature of things to give 
the first iInpulse to that revolution which the friends of 
humanity expected ,vith so much hope and impatience 1 It 
could not fail to begin with France."* In another place he 
descrihes the influence and position of the infidel philoso- 
phers in France. "Often the governUlent re,varded thenl 
with one band, whilst it paid their calumniators with the 
other; proscribed theIn, and was proud that fate had put 
their birthplace on its territory; punished them for their 
opinions, and would have been ashalned to be suspected of 
not sharing them. "t 
The Système Social of l\tI uste1, published in 1773, is an 
elaborate satire on France, and a plea for revolution: "The 
condition of a people that is beginning to be instructed, to 
desire enlightenment, to occupy itself ,vith great and useful 
things, is by no means desperate. \Vhi1st tyranny makes 
continual efforts to divert men's minds froln reflection, its 
strokes lead back to it at every mOlnent; and this reflection, 
aided by circumstances, must sooner or later succeed in 
destroying the tyranny. It cannot long survive among a 
people that reasons. . . . . If a people is wholly degenerate, 
oppression incites it to fury; its ignorance prevents it from 
reasoning; and as soon as it loses patience, it destroys ,vith- 
out reasoning those whom it considers the instrulnents of its 
sorro'vs. Slaves ,vithout enlightenment exterminate ,vithout 
foresight or reflection the blind tyrants ,vho oppress them."t 
In another book,
 which was condemned by the Parliament 
in 1773, he says: "A people that undertakes to thro,v off 
the yoke of despotisln risks nothing, for slavery is assuredly 
the last degree of misery. It has not only the right of re- 
fusing to receive that form of government, but the fight to 
thro,v it off." 
The fanatical opinions of Diderot are ,veIl kno'wn. He 
not only desired the destruction of Church and State, but 
believed that it ,vas not far distant. Broglie seeing him in 
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1TIourning, asked him ,vhether he wore it for his friends the 
Russians. " If I had to ,veal' mourning for a nation," said 
Diderot, " I should not go so far to find one." D' Alem bert 
,vas less of a politician, and understood only the changes that 
occurred in science and literature. " It is difficult," he says, 
"not to perceive that a remarkable change has taken place 
in many respects in our ideas; a change ,vhich seems by its 
rapidity to promise a still greater. Time ,vill fix the object, 
the nature, and the limits of this revolution, of which pos- 
terity ,vill kno,v better than ,ve ùo the drawbacks and the 
ad van tages." 
N ext to the partition of Poland, there was no event w'hich 
gratified the infidel party, and prepared men for the Revolu- 
tion, so much as the suppression of the Jesuits. 1Vhen the 
ne,vs caIne from Spain, Frederic the Great ,vrote to Voltaire: 
"Cruel revolution! What may not the age ,vhich is to suc- 
ceed our own expect 1 The ,vedge is put to the root of the 
tree. . . . . That edifice, sapped at its base, is about to fall ; 
and the nations will inscribe in their annals, that Voltaire 
was the author of this revolutiol1.J.7 There ,vas a real bond 
of union and amity bet,veen the despotic king and the revo- 
lutionary writers. The object of Voltaire anù his friends 
,vas not the destruction of all monarchy, but of all autho- 
rity connected ,vith divine I a 'v. They ,vere aristocrats and 
courtiers, and hated the old régÙne because of its alliance 
,vith the Church. 'fhe democratic school of Rousseau ,vith- 
stood the blandishments of Frederic, Joseph, and Catherine, 
and affected a republican austerity. Yet the horrors of later 
years 'vere due less to the speculations of Rousseau than to 
the ribaldry of Voltaire. There 'v ere others of the infidel 
school ,vho sa,v the approach of great public disasters with- 
out desiring it. 
Condillac, the only lnetaphysical genius among them, 
published in 1775 his OO1.trs d'Etude lJOUT l'Instr1.lction d1.iJ 
Prince de Parme, in ,vhich ,ve find passages ,vhich prove 
that he sa,v the coming storm: "Revolutions never hap- 
pen suddenly, because ,ve do not change in one day our 
mode of thought and feeling. . . . . If a people seems sud- 
denly to alter its habits, its genius, and its laws, be sure 
that this revolution has been prepared long before, by a long 
series of events and by a long ferlnentation of passions. . . . 
The discomfort ,,'e feel in society is a ,yarning to inform us 
of our faults, and to invite us to repair theIne . . . . "\Vhen 
the government falls into decay because morals have become 
corrupt; ,vhen the ne,v passions can no longer tolerate the 
old la"\vs; ,vhen the comlTIon,vealth is infected ,,,ith avarice, 
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prodigality, and luxury; when minds are occupied in seek- 
ing enjoynlents; ,vhen ,vealth is more precious than virtue 
and freedom,-reform is impracticable." His vision extended 
beyond the outburst of the Revolution, and ernbraced its 
consequences: "The troubles of a people generally excite 
the ambition of its neighbours, ,,,ho despise it, insult it, and 
at last declare ,var, because they hope to conquer and to 
subdue it. If the strangers spare it, it will fall beneath a 
domestic enemy. The success of intriguers, who obtain offices 
of ,vhich they will not discharge the duties, ,vill soon call 
into existence ambitious men ,vho 'v ill openly aspire to 
sovereign power. There is no tyrant yet, and yet tyranny 
is already established. Exhausted by the movement, the 
agitation, the difficulties, and the disquiet that accolnpany 
an expiring liberty, men desire repose; and in order to escape 
the caprice and the violence of an agitated and tumultuous 
oligarchy, they will give themselves a maRter. JJ * 
'Vhat was announced by the clergy and foreseen by phi- 
losophers was present also to the minds of stateslnen ,vho 
watched the course of public affairs froln the middle of the 
century. In the year 1757 the Archbishop of Paris issued 
a Pastoral on the crime of Damiens. A reply appeared to it 
in which the follo,ving words occur: "Let us open our eyes 
to the present condition of the kingdom. Do ,ve not see in 
every part an unsteadiness which betrays a plan of subver- 
sion on the point of being executed ?"t Four years later, in 
1761, an anonymous letter reached the king, and left a deep 
impression. " Your finances, sire, are in the greatest dis- 
order, and the great majority of States have perished through 
this cause. . _ . . A seditious flalne has sprung up in the 
very bosom of your parlialnent; you seek to corrupt them, 
and the remedy is worse than the disease, . . . . All the 
different kinds of liberty are connected: the philosophers 
and the Protestants tend towards republicanism, as ,veIl as 
the J ansenists: the philosophers strike at the root, the others 
lop the branches; and their efforts, without being concerted, 
will one day lay the tree lo'v. Add to this the Economists, 
whose object is political liberty, as that of the others is 
liberty of ,vorship, and the governrnent may find itself in 
twenty or thirty years undermined in every direction, and 
will then fall with a crash. "t 
Choiseul, who for several years exercised an unlimited 
power in France, wrote a character of the Dauphin, in ,vhich 
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he said: "If this prince remains ,vhat he is, it is to be 
feared that his imbecility, and the ridicule and the contempt 
which are. the consequence, ,vill naturally produce in this 
empire a decline ,vhìch might deprive your Inajesty's poste- 
rity of the throne.". 1Vhcn Choiseul ,vas dismissed, the 
Duke of Chartres cal1ed on him, and expressed his regret at 
,vhat had occurred, declaring that the Inonarch)9 'vas lost. 
After the disgrace of Choiseul, his successor l\Iaupeou ban- 
ished the Parliament of Paris, and destroyed the only rem- 
nant of independent authority and of freedom in France. 
The effect on the public mind ,vas immense. A ,val' of 
pamphlets follo,ved, and in a fe,v months ninety-five ,vere 
published in defence of the minister. One of the arguments 
in favour of the COll]J d'état was, that the jurists ,vere the 
authors of the despotism of the French governn1ent: "Tuus 
les jurisconsultes français avaient érigé la monarchie en 
despotisme." 'Ve read in one of the numerous ,vritillgs on 
the other side, called Le 1.1 airre dlL Palais: "This is a bar- 
barous flattery, which will cost France many tears, and per- 
haps blood. For all men are not equal1y submissive to the 
decrees of Providence. The seditious teaching of the infiJels 
raises up in the State serpents, ,vho ,vill be easily irritated 
by hunger, and the standard of revolt ,viII soon he unfurled. 
. . . . Thousands have already succulnbed beneath the hor. 
rors of famine. . . . 'Y"hen the people believes itself strongest, 
it rises in revolt; if it is not, it murmurs and curses the 
tyrant. Hence so InallY revolutions in despotic states."t 
This act of tyranny added to the execration ,vhich 'vas 
heaped on the last years of the reign of Lewis XV. In the 
year in which it occurred the unpopularity of the king ,vas 
so great, that when he appeared at N euilly nohody cheered 
hÍ1n, and a wit said, " \Vhen the king is deaf, the people are 
dUlnb." The effect of :\Iaupeou's measure was to convert the 
magistracy froln an instrulnent of despotism into au instru- 
ment of revolution; for, when they \vere recalled in the next 
reign, they had become the enmnies of the throne. This 'vas 
understood by the Count uf Provence, the most intelli.gent 
mem bel' of the royal family; and he addressed a memoir to 
Lewis XVI. againt the proposed recalL "1Vhen they have 
recovered their places," he said, "they ,vill be lions instead 
of lambs; they ,vill use as a pretext the interests of the 
State, of the pp-ople, and of our lord the king. In the act of 
disuhedience they .will declare that they do not disobey; the 
* SonIA-vie, Mémoirf>s de Louis XVI, i. 95. 
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pöpulace will come to their assistance, and the royal autho- 
rity ,vill one day fall, crushed by the weight of their resist- 
ance."* 
The first n1Ïnister of Lewis XVI. was l\Iaurepas, who 
had been Secretary of State under Le,vis XIV., but had been 
in disgrace under his successor. In the first year of his ad- 
lllinistration he received an anonymous letter on the state of 
the nation, in ,vhich he ,vas tolJ: "You kno \V that the 
,vhole kingdom is in a flan1e, that the adu1inistration of 
justice is ahnost suspended every 'v here, . . . that the minds 
of men are embittered beyond the possibility of reconciliation, 
and that civil war is in the hearts of all." 
l\Iaurepas ,vas asked ,vhether he or the Foreign Secretary, 
Vergennes, had fornled the project of the Alnerican ,yare 
His ans'ver shows ho,v little prudence there ,vas in the 
ministers of that school, and ho,v little they endeavoured to 
provide against the evils they foref'a,v. "Neither of us," he 
said; "at my age no plans are lllade, one is occupied only 
,vith the present, because one cannot reckon on the future. 
. . . . Vergennes and I lived from day to day, and but for 
Franklin's threats we should still be amusing England, and 
should have concluded no treaty ,vith the IT nited States. 
. . . I hope to live long enough to see the independence of 
Alnerica recognised, and England humbled; that is all I 
promised the king."t 
Turgot considered that the ,val" would be the ruin of 
France. He ,vrote to the king in April 1776: ""\V e lllust 
confess that it ought to be avoided as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, as it would render impossible for a long tiIne, and 
perhaps for ever, a reform which is absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of the State and the relief of the people." t 
The dismissal of Turgot at the end of two years ,vas con- 
sidered by many a great lnisfortune. Lacretelle says: "Le 
parti philosophique s'alarme, et prédit une révolution; la 
guerre en retarda l'explosion." 
 No speech of that day is 

nore characteristic than ,vhat ,vas written by Vergennes to 
the king after the American ,var, in ] 786: "There is no 
longer a clergy, or a nobility, or a third estate in France; 
the distinction is fictitious, purely representative, and with- 
out real consequence. The monarch speaks; all the rest is 
the people, and all obey. Is not France, in this po
itil)n, 
arbiter of her rights abroad and flourishing at hOlne? ,rhat 
can she desire more?" II 'These \vere the ideas of government 
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which guided one of the most influential ministers in the 
last years before the fall of the monarchy. r.rhey are not a 
prediction of the Revolution, but an anticipation of that state 
of things which it ,vas to introduce-absolute sovereignty 
on the one hand, and on the other equality in submission. 
Le,vis XV. had said: "It is I ,vho name the ministers 
of finance, but the public sends them a,vay." Necker was 
t,vice raised to office by public opinion against the wishes of 
the king and court. 1Vhen he ,vas first proposed to l\Iaure- 
pas, the minister said: "He is a republican; il v01.ldra nOU8 
républic(
niser.n The freedom of his manners, and his ig- 
norance of etiquette, first revealed to the queen the immi- 
nence of some dreadful change. At his first audience he 
took her hand and kissed it ,vithout asking leave. This, 
we learn, was deemed a more significant and alarming cir- 
cumstance than the attacks on the royal authority.. And 
the Maréchale de B. made the same discovery when the ad- 
vocate T. took snuff in her presence, "sans aUC1l/ne politesse 
préalable." r.I:'he recall of Necker after bis first disgrace was 
extremely distasteful to the king. "Then,"" he said, "I 
must surrender my throne to him." 1Vhen he had yielded, 
he said to his family, "They have compelled Ine t.o recall 
Necker, ,vhich I ,vas unwilling io do; but it will not be long 
before they repent. I shall do all he tens me, and yon ,viU 
see the consequences.""'t He was still more re]uctant to ap- 
point Brienne. At length he gave ,vay, saying: " You are 
determined; hut it may happen that you will be sorry for it." 
That frivolous Ininister had an uneasy foreboding of evil 
ludicrously inadequate to the event. At the death of the 
Cardinal de Luynes he obtained as much as he could of the 
benefices which had belonged to hilTI. " I take my precau- 
tions," he said; "for I fear that before long the clergy will 
pay the penalty of all that is going on, and I shan ùeem 
myself fortunate if I retain half of what I am taking."::: lIe 
wrote to the Archbishop of Lyons: "I have never been a 
partisan of the States-General; this resolution will be the 
occasion of a discussion in the three orders, and of troubles 
without remedy throughout the State. . . . I should not be 
surprised if disorder and anarchy ,vere to ensue, rather than 
settlement and union." His friend the Abbé de Vermond 
sa,v deeper when he wrote to him: "For the clergy the rods 
are preparing, and they may expect a bloody scourge."
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l\Ialesherbes said to the king, in September ] 787: " It 
is not a question of appeasing a mOInentary crisis, but of 
extinguishing a spark which lnay produce a great conflagra- 
tion.". About the same time, Lamoignon said: "The par- 
liament, the nobles, and the clergy have dared to resist the 
king; in t,vo years there ,vill be neither parlian1ent, nor 
nobles, nor clergy.'.t On the 22d December 178R, the first 
President of the Parliament, D'Orn1esson, pronounced an 
address to the king, in ,vhich he spoke of the state of the 
nation. "Already the partisans of opposite ideas take um- 
brage at each other; they seem to fear and to avoid each 
other, and to prepare for open discord; they thro'v them- 
selves inconsiderately into the commencement of associations 
more dangerous than they imagine; they think that they 
are conducting the State to,vards reform, and they are only 
leading it to its ruin. . . . 'Vhat they are determined to de- 
stroy they can no longer respect. . . . 1Vhere can be found 
the obedience which your luajesty has a right to expect? A 
fatal shock makes it totter on all sides.. The consequences 
make themselves felt from the foundations to the surnmit of 
the State. This general commotion is increased by ideas of 
equality, which men endeavour to erect into a system, as if 
it ,vere possible for equality really to subsist. These specu- 
lations, however vain they may be, so,v amongst the citizens 
the germs of anarchy; they are the destruction of the royal 
authority, and at the same time the destruction of the civil 
and monarchical order. It is this, sire, that alarms your 
Parliament." These representations, we are told, were re- 
ceived with an indifference ,vhich filled the Parliament with 
consternation. 
As the plot thickened, the alarm became more general, 
and foresight ceased to be the disn1al privilege of far-seeing 
men. At the assembly of the Notables, the Prince de Conti 
spoke in these terms to the Count of Provence: " The 
monarchy is attacked; men desire its destruction, anù the 
fatal moment is at hand. . . . Whatever happens, I shall not 
have to reproach myself with having left you in ignorance of 
the excessive evils with ,vhich we are over,vhelmed, and the 
still greater evils ,vith which we are threatened." In Decen1- 
ber 1788, he joined D'Artois, Condé, and Bourbon, in signing 
a memoir, in ,vhich the king ,vas told, "Sire, the State is 
in danger; your person is respected, the virtues of the mon- 
arch secure to hirn the homage of the nation; but a revo- 
lution is preparing in the principles of government." From 
the Travels of Arthur Young 've kno,v that the same sort of 
· l\[ontgaillard, p. 373. t Sallier, p. 186. 
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language was common in French society. "One opInIon 
pervaded the ,vhole company, that they are on the eve of 
some great revolution in the government; that every thing 
points to it; . . . . a great ferment among all ranks ofnlen, 
,vho are eager for some change, without knowing what to 
look to or ,vhat to hope for.". 
Soon after his dismissal, Calonne ,vrote to his brother: 
" I look upon France as a body festering in almost every 
part, on ,,,hich it is feared to operate, because too many 
amputations are required; the disease increases, and the 
body dies ,vhile the remedy is discussed. Be sure that this 
,viII be the result of the States-General. . . . The State, 
without obtaining a useful change, will only be convulsed."t 

Iarmontel relates a conversation ,vith Chanlfort, son1e 
time before the meeting of the States-General, from which it 
is clear that what happened ,vas not only foreseen, but pre- 
pared, by the popular party. "Repairs," said Chanlfort, 
"often cause ruins: if we strike an old ,vall, ,ve cannot be 
certain that it will not crumble beneath the hammer; and 
assuredly here the edifice is so decayed that I should not 
,yonder if it becanle neces
ary to demolish it altogether. 
. . . . And why not rebuild it on another plan, less Gothic 
and more regular? "\V ould it be, for instance, so great a 
misfortune if there 'v ere not so n1any stories, and every 
thing ,vere on the ground floor? . . . 
rhe nation is a great 
herd, that thinks only of feeding, and which, with good 
dogs, the shepherds drive as they please. . . . All this is a 
shame and a pity in an age like our ow"n; and in order to 
trace a ne,v plan, it is quite right to clear the place. . . . . 
An<l the throne and the altar will fall together; they are 
two buttresses supporting each other; and ,vhen one is 
broken, the other will give \vay. . . . . There are in the 
clergy sonle virtues ,vithout talents, and some talents de- 
graded and dishonoured by vice. . . . . The advantage on 
the side of the people in revolution is, that it has no moral- 
ity. Ho,v can you resist men to whom all n1eans are good ?"t 
lVlarmontel repeated this remarkable speech the saIne even- 
ing to Maury: "It is but too true," he replied, "that in 
their speculations they are not far ,vrong, and that the 
faction has chosen its tÏ1ne ,veIl to meet with fe\v obstacles. 
. . . . I aln resolved to perish in the breach; but I have at 
the same time the melancholy cunviction that they will take 
the place by assault, and that it ,viII be pillaged.
' The Inost 
significant saying of all is that of a Bishop to whom Maury 
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communicated what he had heard: "Weare not so far 
gone as is supposed; and, with the sword in one hand and 
the crucifix in the other, the clergy "\vill defend its rights." 

Iarmontel himself "\vent to the minister l\lontnlorin, spoke 
of the danger, and urged him to put the king in safety in 
one of the fortresses. l\Iontrnorin objected that there was no 
money, that the State was bankrupt, and could not incur 
the chance of civil war. "Y ou think," he said, "that the 
danger is very pressing, to go at once to extremities ?" "So 
pressing," was the ans,ver, "that in a month's tÌ1ne fi
om no"\v 
I would not answer for the liberty of the king, nor for his 
head, nor for yours." The ,vriter ren1arks very justly, that 
although the state of affairs and the general exciternent had 
long threatened an approaching crisis, it is nevertheless true 
that it occurred only through the irnprudence of those "\vho 
,vere obstinately determined to think it impossible. Pitt 
wrote on the 6th September 1788: "rrhe state of France, 
,vhatever else it rnay produce, seems to proInise us more 
than ever a considerable respite from any dangerous pro- 
. " 
Jects. 
Onlens had cast their shado,v on the unfortunate king 
from his birth. He ,vas born at Versailles 'v hile the court 
,vas at Choisy, and none of the princes of the blood were 
present. This did not look 'v ell, in the ideas which then 
prevailed; but, 'vorse than this, the courier who was sent to 
carry the news to court fell frorn his horse and ,vas killed 
on the ,yay. The great disaster "\vhich occurred at the fes- 
tivities of his accession ,vas still more orninous." "I saw," 
said a conternporary, "this sinister event disturb all the 
ilnaginations of men ,vith the notion of an a"\vful future."* 
In a relnarkable military ,york, written early in his reign, 
there are sOlne very impressive reflections on the state of the 
country. "The discoll1fort and anxiety of the nations under 
nlost goverurnents are such that they live ,vith disgust and 
Dlechanically; and that, if they had the po,ver to break the 


· Fantin Desodoards, Histoire de France, xxiii. 224. In the same year, 
1775, DeliUe circulated a rhyming prophecy of the good time:s that WLre 
coming. We ",ill quote a few verses: 
"Des biens on fera des lots 
Qui rendrunt les gens égaux. . . . 
Du même pas marcherout 
Noblesse et ruture ; 
Les Ifrançais retuurneront 
Au droit de nature. 
Adieu parlemens et lois, 
Dues et princes et rois! . . . . 
Les Français auront des dieux à leur fantaisie." 
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bonds that hold them, they would give themselves other 
la,vs and other men to administer theln. . . . . Suppose 
there were to arise in Europe a vigorous people, ,vith 
genius, resources, and a government,-a people combining 
"with austere virtues and a national militia a fixed plan of 
aggrandisement, "which should not lose sight of that system, 
and knowing how to make war at little cost, and how to 
subsist by its victories, should not be compelled to lay down 
its arms by calculations of finance,-we should see it sub- 
jugate its neighbours, and overturn our feeble governments, 
as the north "wind bends the reed. . . . France is no,v the 
country that is most rapidly declining. The government 
does not sustain it; and the vices which every where else 
are spread only by imitation are born there, are more in- 
veterate, more destructive, and must destroy her first. . . . 
The monstrous and corn}Jlicated system of our laws, our 
finances, and our military po,ver, \vill fall to pieces."..... 
No ,vriter of that age seems to have possessed greater 
foresight, or to have formed his opinions on a larger induc- 
tion than Linguet, a pamphleteer of great activity, but of no 
great authority "while he lived. In the first volulne of his 
.Annales Politiques; published in tbe year 1777, he \vrites as 
follows; "It is a tendency common to all, from the princes 
to the lowest of their subjects, to consider success as a right, 
and to deem oneself innocent ,vhen one has not failed.t . . . 
IT njust conquests had been seen before, but hitherto usurpers 
had been scrupulous to conceal their s,vord behind mani- 
festoes. . . . . But no,v it is in the lifet.ime of the owner, in 
the midst of peace, without a grievance, with a pretext even 
in appearance, the cro,vn of Sarmatia has been shattered to 
pieces by the hands of friends. The weakness of the one, 
the power of the others, have been the only reasons invoked 
or recognised. The terrible principle that force is the best 
argument of kings, so often put in practice, but always so 
sedulously disguised, has been for the first time produced, 
and practised openly and without conceahnent. . . . . It 
cannot be but that something should filter imperceptibly 
from this into general habits. . . . . Never perhaps, in the 
midst of an apparent prosperity, has Europe been so near a 
total subversion, the more terrible because despair will be 
its cause. . . . . We have arrived by a directly contrary road 
precisely to the point ,vhere Italy stood ,vhen the servile 


· Guibert, Essai général de Tactique, tom. i., Discours préIiminaire, pp. ix. 
xiii. xix. xliv. 
t The elder Mirabeau says. in the Ami des Hommes (iii. 33), "La loi des 
plus forts fait de la révolte Ie droit des gens." 
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war inundated her with blood, and carried carnage and con- 
flagration to the gates of the mistress of the world."'X: 
In the irnportance ,vhich this able ,vriter attributes to 
the partition of Poland he is supported by Burke, ,vho called 
it " the very first great breach in the lllodern political systelu 
of Europe." I t did more than any other event, except the 
suppression of the Jesuits, to obscure the political conscience 
of mankind, and to prepare men to despise the obligations 
of right, in obedience to the example set them by their 
kings. The consequences ,vere inevitable, and they 'were 
foretold, and the Revolution was heralded and announced at 
each step of its approach by all the 1110st competent observers. 
The feeling of its approaching end was strong in the old 
society, and both the rarty of those ,vho were the authors of 
the great catastrophe, and of those who ,vere to be its victims, 
agreed in those expectations ,vhich ,vere the hopes of the 
first and the fears of the other. "Revolutions," says Bonald, 
"have immediate Inaterial causes which strike the least at- 
tentive eye. These are in reality only the occasions. 'l'he 
real causes, the deep and efficient causes, are moral causes, 
,vhich small minds and corrupt men do not understand. . . . 
You think that a financial deficit was the cause of the Revo- 
lution: seek deeper, and you ,vill find a deficit in the very 
principles of the social order.'"' One of the ablest of those who 
saw the Revolution mingles perhaps some vanity with much 
truth when he says: "I know nothing of Ï1nportance that 
has happened in Church or State since I gre,v up ,vhich I 
did not foresee. God does not permit that men should allo,v 
a principle, and restrain that which flows naturally from it." 


RELIGION AND CIVILISATION.t 
THE problem of the connection of religion with civilisation 
is one that at the present day must occupy the attention 
of every student of social science. I-Io,vever he may,vish to 
shirk the question, the nlovements of the day force it upon 
him; even Proudhon, a man ,vho thinks all religions, posi- 
tive or negative, equally bad, who opposes pantheism, or 
even atheism, so far as it is a dugma, almost as violently as 
he opposes Christianity, is carried a,vay by the vortex of 
thought; and while he would avert his eyes from 
ligion, 
and never allow its nalne to escape his lips; while he thinks 
· pp. 7
 7
8
 8
 
t History (if Lil)iLisation in Engla71d. By H. T. Buckle. V 01. II. Parker, 
S,m, and ßO\irn. 1861. 
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that. the only way to treat it is to affect. and feel utterly 
ignorant of its existence,-he cannot help writing about it 
and about it, as if it had a serpentine fascination for him. 
The man ,vho ,vould fain think religion to be nothing writes 
about nothing else than the relations of religion and society. 
For this is the problem of the age, and the most unwilling 
thinker is obliged to give it sorne attention. 
There are three ,veIl-defined divisions of thought upon 
this subject: the first maintains the necessary union of reli- 
gion and civilisation, the other two deny it ; but one of them 
does so in the interests of religion, the other in the interests, 
real or supposed, of civilisation. Each of these divisions con- 
tains Inany subdivisions; the first, though it is forced to ad- 
Init those luke,varm persons who practically reduce religion 
to little more than a diffuse social benevolence, typified in a 
Supreme Being, is better represented by those enthusiastic 
religionists ,vho consider Christianity to be the present as 
,veIl as the future redemption of our race, and the great J110del 
and ideal towards ,vhich all social efforts are to be directed; 
,vho consider religion to be the soul of civilisation, and each 
of its dogrnas and laws to possess a civil as ,veIl as an ecclesi- 
astical developlnent, to ,vhich the social action of the Church 
necessarily gives birth. "Civilisation is inchoate religion, 
religion is perfected civilisation; ci vilisation is a transitory 
and lnediate perfection, religion is the final and eternal per- 
fection." '.f1his is their creed. 
The difficulty of adjusting this idea to commonly received 
views of facts, the suspicion that is attached to the names of 
some of its supporters, and a ,vholesome dislike of the ill 
cOlnpany in ,vhich they are found, have somewhat frightened 
,vell-rneaning men, and prevented them from giving due 
,veight to the truth which it ex
resses. The" ,vorld" for 
them has no possible relations, except those of hostility, ,vith 
the Church. And in this group we find men of all grades, 
froIn the common run of pions and stupid Protestants, up to 
those great men ,vho, in former days, traced the beginnings 
of civil government to the corruption of our nature, to merely 
human right, to the cursed race of Cain, to the usurpations 
of atheists, thieves, perjurers, and lllurderers, or finally to the 
devil. Between these extremes all degrees are to be found; 
alnongst us one of the most common expressions of the idea 
is that which bids us look at the civil and social ,york of the 
Churclf only as an accidental growth that crops out on her 
surface, overshado,ving her instead of illustrating her, and 
makin
 her stand in her own light, by doing more than she 
need do, more than belongs to her. If she has created ci vili- 
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sations, fostered sciences, and revived the arts, this we are 
told has been but an overflo,v of her gifts, not strictly in- 
cluded in her Iniss ion, and therefore not to be relied un as a 
}>ledge that she will ever bestu,v such gifts again, or that her 
future influence will not be quite contrary to that which she 
has exercised in the past. 
To separate civilisation from religion in the interests úf 
the latter, is only to prolnpt the advocates of civilisation to 
do the salHe in the interests of their favourite, and to ju
tify 
their doing so. This school of thought en1erges in the policy 
of the Revolution, and in the philosophy of positivism. In 
England ),11'. Buckle is its most learned advocate, and he de- 
fines civilisation in a Inanner that is intended to shut out any 
acknowledgrnent of the adùitions which it Inight receive froln 
moral forces. The In oral condition of mankind he hulùs to 
be nearly stationary, and only to provide as it ,vere the at- 
mosphere in which the,real work of civilisation is carried on; 
the flux and reflux of religious opinions he holds to neutral- 
ise each other in the long-run, and to eliminate all their 
effects from human society, when sufficiently long periods are 
considered. His civilisation, or progress, is confined to mate- 
rial ÏInproveInents,-to those additions to the stock of hUlnan 
,vealth and power over nature, which, ,vith an unconscious 
perversion of St. Bernard's n1axiln, ]{Òn tib'i sint c
(,r((3 res 
ad nihilzun redituræ, he thinks alone worth having, because 
they alone are" essentially cumulative," and do not cease 
to exist with the death of their discoverer or possessor, like 
the control of the statesman and the presence of the saint. 
The acculnulations In ust be ponderable, tangible; they are 
ne,v Inethods of discovery, like Bacon's philosophy or N ew- 
ton's fluxions; powers of nature newly tamed and harnessed, 
like steam or electricity; newly-discovered territories, metals, 
lnines, articles of use and comlnerce. In things like these 
1\11'. Buckle makes civilisation exclusively to consist; for him 
the mental activity that has only mil1ù for its object, and 
which does not react upon nature, and enlarge the material 
domain of our race, is as nugatory as the activity of a pig's 
tail, ,vhich, as the Chinese proverb says, is going all day, but 
has done nothing at night. After thus restricting the sense 
of civilisation, 1\11'. Buckle has no difficulty in establishing 
four leading propositions, ,vhich, accor<ling to his vie,v, Inust 
be deemed the basis of its history. 
" They are: 1st. That the progress of mankind depends on the 
success with which the laws of phenon1ena are investigated, and on 
the extent to which a knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
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which, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards aided by it. 
3d. That the discoveries thus n1ade increase the influence of intel- 
]ectual truths, and diminish relatively, not absolutely, the influence 
of moral truths; n10ral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths, and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the great enemy 
of this movement, and therefore the great enen1Y of civilisation, is the 
protective spirit; by which I mean the notion that society cannot 
prosper, unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected at 
nearly every turn by the State and the Church; the State teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teaching theIn what they 
are to believe." 


That is to say, in J\lr. Buckle's view, the great enemy of 
civilisation is the principle of authority, ,vhich is fatal to 
physical science, and therefore to physical civilisation. And 
note that it is not only the vagaries and the despotic acts and 
errors of authority ,vhich he abjures, but the principle itself.. 
Here, then, are the three schools; one ,vhose central prin- 
ciple is to maintain intact the harmony and union of an 
truths of every order, and thus to ilnitate the Divine exam- 
pie; for "in all cases where evil is not the fundament.al 
principle, God excludes nothing, sacrifices nothing; not the 
Inost insignificant virtue to the most sublime, not the lni- 
nutest truth to the greatest." Its enùeavour is ever, in prac- 
tice as in theory, to show religion to be not only compatible 
'with, but to be the active and energetic supporter of, all that 
is useful, beautiful, reasonable, honourable, good, and true; 
in a word, ,vith the most perfect civilisation. 
Both the other schools make the exclusion and the sacri- 
fice which the first refuses to Inake; one sacrifices all minor 
interests to the real or supposed interests of religion, the 
other sacrifices all religious considerations at the shrine of 
science and progress. One school is Tory, and strives to pre- 
serve its rights of primogeniture by throttling all its younger 
brothers, like the Grand Turk. The other is Radical, and 
strives to equalise all ranks by the destruction of all classes 
that have hitherto heen privileged. It is only the school 
first described that takes the true conservative line,-that 
preserves principles by permitting variations in their applica- 
tion,-that is faithful to the idea by acknowledging everyone 
of its many-sided developments. Both the Radicals and Tories 
of the union between civilisation and religion are violent and 
coercive in their tactics; and as they are both in possession 
of many real truths in their different orders, each of which 
is suffi
ient to be the ground of practical conviction and of 
enthusiasm, no true peace seems possihle bet,veen theIH until 
they compromise their differences by merging in the school 
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which alone possesses the truths for which both parties were 
fighting without sharing in the prejudices or enmities of 
either. 
The Tory party, though it is loth to confess that any past 
social changes have had a fatal effect upon religion, but rather 
is disposed to make the best of them, and even, in some sense, 
to accept them, is by no means inclined to accept their logi- 
cal consequences, to o,vn that past changes must develop 
into future changes, or that any such changes can take place 
hereafter without the fatal effects that former changes would 
have had, if they had not been overruled by Providence. 
"\Vhatever those men profess, they do not exhibit much prac- 
tical faith in the vitality of principles apart frOIn the forms 
in which they happen at present to be embodied. For them 
t11e pulling down of a house is the destruction of a family, 
and the loss of a guarantee involves the oblivion of the thing 
guaranteed. Such persons wish to petrify all forms in their 
present condition; and the older a form is, the greater is 
their ,vish to preserve it, and the less is their conception of 
the possibility of its being worn out, and of the need of the 
idea it typifies to house itself under another roof. Any thing 
.which has gro,vn into the semblance of a privilege com- 
mands their special sympathies; they are not contented with 
the acknowledgment of the rights of persons over things by 
the la\v of property, and the rights of rulers over subjects by 
the la,v of authority, ,vithout the further ackno,vledgment of 
the rights of persons over persons by a divine right of des- 
potic p<nver, involving the denial of any correlatiye rights 
in the subjects. For the preservation of this po,ver they are 
,vining to go all lengths ; esteeming it their last citadel, they 
are willing for its sake to give up one after another all other 
forms, and to violate all other principles, in the idea that 
they are mere outworks of the castle, and that 'v hen the 
siege is at last raised, they may be reoccupied and repaired. 
Hence such persons ,viII sometimes risk every ihing for that 
which appears to those who do not understand the rules of 
their conduct to be a position of only secondary importance, 
a luere form or guarantee of a principle that might be dressed 
up and guaranteed in several other ,vays ,vithout prejudice 
to itself: and with much ad vantage to other interests. Some- 
times this devotion to time-honoured privilege takes strange 
shapes. Through the very limited extension of education 
and of intercourse in the middle ages, and the consequent 
narrowness of the groove in which each person ran, the fixed- 
ness of his position, and his entire want of versatility and 
range, it had become an axiom that the study of ,visdom 
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was confined to the philosopher, of theology to the divine, 
and of State to the politician. Besides the terrors of the 
Star-Chan1ber, natural reason seemed to forbid the mere lay- 
man to meddle in politics; and the popular ballad declaimed 
against tongues" that will prattle and prate against reason 
about that ,vhich doth not concern them, ,vhich thing is no 
better than treason," and concluded with the advice to all 
auditors, ,vithout distinction, "not to n1eddle with n1atters 
of 8tate. JJ So, when the possession of education 
ufficieI!t to 
read a verse of the Psahns gave " benefit of clergy," that is, 
gave a man the status of a clergyman in the eyes of the law, 
the principle that the c1ergy alone might Ineddle with theo- 
logical discussions ,vas very different in its bearings upon 
society from the same principle, expressed in the same way, 
nO"T, when the educational distinction between clergy and 
laity is effaced. Indeed, the effacing of that distinction, 
and the attempts to preserye the religious elements of edu- 
cation by denominational colleges and schools, logically re- 
sult in the admission that the persons educated there have a 
right to take part in religious discussions. For if education 
is maimed where religion is banished; if it is not enough to 
teach the catechism as an appendix to knowledge, by dIffer- 
ent masters, and during intercalary hours; if it is necessary 
to treat religion both as an integral part of universal kno,v- 
ledge, and as a light, a ,varmth, a soul leavening and ani- 
mating the whole of it,-then it ,viII he impossible to divorce 
in after-life that which has been married in the period of 
pupillage, to insist that the grown man, ,vho has received 
religion and kno,vledge as an integral ,vhole, an amalgan1 
never to be separated, should in fact separate them, and 
cease to take any leading part in discussions where reli- 
gion or its interests may be concerned. Yet there are some 
theological Eldons who are mediæval enough to wish this to 
be done, and who therefore incur the suspicion that their 
enthusiasm for religious education is not so much due to 
their friendship for religion as to their enmity to education, 
and to their wish to keep the ignorant still ignorant, in order 
that they may be more easily led; or, at best, that their en- 
thusiasln is not founded on any wish to improve education 
in itself, but to give it a certain twist and bias which they 
hope the scholar may retain in after-years, even though he 
may be thro,vn into the arms of a society educated on quite 
difFerent principles. Quite beside their intentions, their sys- 
tem is found always to develop into a distinction of classes; 
divinity is made a separate profession, like law, medicine, or 
navigation, in the hands of a defined body or faculty, which 
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tends to becolne a caste apart, ,vith a separate professional 
education, and habits of thought entirely foreign from the 
intellectual progress of society, which always tends to view 
such monopolies ,vith jealousy and suspicion. The next 
step is, either that this caste loses its influence over those 
,vhnm it ,vas meant to control, or, if it still retains that 
influence, it is only in the saIne ,yay as the bureaucratic 
despotisn1w3 of the Continent retain their political power,- 
by keeping the people partly ignorant of, partly indiffer- 
ent to, the deep "questions of state," and hy preventing 
their hearing their part in the controversies of the day, 
in order that they may be willing to yield unquestioning 
obedience to a body of directors officially charged ,vith the 
lnanagement of their Ininds ;-by turning religion into aù- 
ministration, the clergy into doctrinal police, and the body 
of educated Christians into a mass of suspects, supposed to 
be always at the boiling-point of revolution, only kept ,vithin 
the bounds of orthodoxy and la,v by the terrors of the courts, 
and the external pressure of an organised net\vork of function- 
aries ;-by reviving, but in an odious form, the ancient disci- 
plina ærcani, not now against the enemies, but against the 
friends and partakers, of the arcanll1n, who are shut out from 
discussing it ;- by the cache-cache policy of" hushing up" all 
disputes, as if the" decay of religious controversy ,vas the 
increase of religion," and its most lively state one of "sweet 
sleep," as Lord North said, or, as Fox said, that "religion 
,vas best understood ,vhen least talked of;" as if brain ard 
tongue could live divorced for ever, and as if the repression 
of expression ,vould not end in the death of thought. On 
the ,vhole, then, this school separates religion froln civilisa- 
tion, not by trying to destroy civilisation,-it has far too 
much respect for right to attempt any such deed; but it 
tries to prevent social changes, to fetter the legs and arlllS of 
society, to prevent the freedom of its movements; it tries to 
preserve all that is just as it is, not considering that such 
preservation is really destruction, and that a living creature 
is killed by preventing its gro,vth as surely as by lopping off 
its members, by preserving it in sugar or in spirits as hy 
throwing it into the fire or the ,vater. 
The third or Radical school proceeds some,vhat as follows. 
It began by questioning the truth of particular dogInas, and 
the la,vfulness of particular practices of Christians; then, 
having by these means established doctrinal differences and 
schisIllS in matters of discipline, it began to argue that there 
,vas no certain science uf religion, no possibility of reducing 
it to universally acknowledgeù principJes, like those üf ma.- 
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thematics and the physical sciences. Then this contrast was 
gradually extended to all metaphysical or mental sciences, 
in distinction to the inductive sciences, which deal with 
visible or ponderable results, and are summed up in nume- 
ricallaws and averages. These sciences were contrasted not 
only in their certainty, but also in their utility and in their 
cUInulative character. 
J\tletaphysical sciences, these people say, and relígious 
science among them, accumulate words only, and multiply 
l)ooks; the physical sciences accumulate powers and mate- 
rials, and continually open new dOlnains of nature to our 
kno.wledge or to our use. Hence, they say, there can be no 
question of their superiority, and of the side ,vhich any 
sensible man should take in all contests between the two 
parties. And such contests cannot be avoided. At least, 
metaphysical and religious thought fascinates the intellect 
and ,vastes the time which ought to be devoted to the pro- 
gress of the species; generally, also, the advocates of meta- 
physical and religious ideas have been intolerant to the 
devotees of physical science, have in times past even gone 
so far as to hang them or burn theIn, and even yet, where 
society is still religious, are often inclined to make their 
social position intolerable, or at least uncomfortable. There 
cannot fail, then, to be a contest between religion and pro- 
gress; and the only question for the men of progress is, what 
shall be their tactics in opposing religion ?-that upas-tree 
"\v hich has killed the ,vorld's promise of progress for two 
thousand years, has stunted man's intellect and perverted it, 
has turned those whom Nature Ineant to be great discoverers 
-like Newton, or 'Vatt, or Faraday-into harren speculators 
-like Aquinas, or Scotus, or Suarez. There are only t,vo 
policies to be followed; that of persecution, and that of a ne- 
gative opposition, ,vhich destroys the weaker crop by sowing 
taller and stronger plants in the field. - Opposition and per- 
secution involve controversy, open or implied. Those ,vho 
saw our priests hanged for their religion ,vere necessitated 
to inquire what the points ,vere for which a man would con- 
sent to suffer death, and to deliberate with themselves upon 
those points; but religious controversy just concedes the 
,vhole point against ,vhich the Radical school erects itself: 
'Vhen a Inan argues, he implies that the subject on which 
he is arguing is a rational one, and that reason may get to 
kno,v something about it. But this is just that ,vhich the 
Radical school ,vill not concede to any metaphysical or reli- 
gious speculations. Positive controversy, and its concrete 
form of penalties for opinions, are therefore by all means to 
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be avoided, :Q.ot only for fear of affording a verbal triumph to 
the versatile and practised religious disputant, but also be- 
cause they really concede the point in dispute in treating 
religion as a thing that can be usefully argued about. N e- 
gative opposition, then, is the only device left, and this takes 
two fornls: its practical fornl is the attempt to supplant 
theology by more lively and fascinating studies,-to keep the 
student of science out of the theological lecture-room, by 
offering him Inore interesting information elsewhere, or in- 
fornuttion more necessary for his future career; and thus to 
keep the professors and students of theology as a class apart, 
cut off from all the progress of the ,vorld, and shut up in 
their o"\vn circle of intelligence and thought,-a conclusion 
which, as we have seen, hannonises strikingly "\vith the prac- 
tical result of the Tory discipline. And the literary form 
of this negative opposition is either to "\vrite books on sub. 
jects "\vhich require such allusions without a single passing 
allusion to the existence of the nletaphysical world, or else, 
if this passes the po,vers of human nature, ,vhile carefully 
eschewing any discussion of dognlas on their o,vn merits, as 
carefully to seize every opportunity of showing the baneful 
influence of priest craft and religion upon intelligence, civilis- 
ation, and progress; to let each chapter suggest to the reader 
the thought" tantunl relligio potuit suadere lnalorunl," and 
the consequent aspiration écraser l'infal1
e, and thus to com- 
bine the intensest hatred to religion with the profession of 
the "\videst toleration and fairness. 
In his second yolulne 1\11'. Buckle has shown a more tho- 
rough appreciation of this system than in his first, where he 
comn1Ìtted hinlself to argulnents partly theological, partly 
metaphysical, partly physical, upon necessity and free-will, 
and upon the origin of religion, thereby exposing himself to 
very cogent replies. But in this volume we have no direct 
discussion of any religious topic, but an impartial consign- 
ment of all of them to the lilnbo of exploded fancies and de- 
grading superstitions. He is not even one of those moderate 
men ,vho consider that, though religion is no"\v useless for 
progress, as she once aided civilisation by stemlning the ir- 
ruptions of barbarism, she may still be tolerated as a dyke 
against the ,vild savagery of the lo"\ver strata of society; he 
thinks that the good she does in this way is no equivalent 
to the evil which her resistance to progress does to society. 
He is a fanatic of Radicalism, and delights to trace all the 
evils of society, all the relapses, all the barbarism, not to the 
abuse, but to the necessary result of religion. In his sketch 
of Spanish history, he holds up the national decadence, 
VOL. v. NE'V SERIES. Q 
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which he truly traces to the union between religion and the 
inquisitorial despotism of the monarchy, not as a ,yarning to 
all those ,vho ,vould, in spite of the lessons of history, applaud 
anew any silnilar alliances which pronlised any present ad- 
vantage to the interests of the Church, but as a warning to 
the friends of civilisation not to have dealings with religion 
at all; and he then turns to Scotland to show ,vith ,vhat 
perfect impartiality he detests and abjures alike the" priest- 
craft" of Presbyterianism and that of Popery. If he main- 
tains that the despotisln of the Scotch Puritan clergy ,vas 
less noxious to the progress of the nation than that of the 
priesthood of Spain,-because, ,vhile the latter ,vas in alli- 
ance with the government, and ,vas often merely its political 
tool, the former was ahvays in opposition to the government
 
which ,vished to prescribe opinions as well as actions,-it is 
not that he has any greater liking for Presbyterianism than 
for Popery, but that, ,vith his dislike of all government, he 
considers State interference and ecclesiastical superinten- 
dence the twin enemies of progress, and rejoices to show 
ho,v, ,vhen in alliance, they have double power to crush all 
civilisation out of a nation, and how, ,vhen in opposition, 
they tend to neutralise each other. 
In comparing the Radical with the Tory school of civilis- 
ation and progress, it ,-rill be seen that both agree in the fact, 
though not in the principle, of the entire separation of reli- 
gion from secular thought. One forces on the separation by 
clinging too fondly to the fragments of secular life which 
past ages have embodied with religion, and ,vhose violent 
separation is feared, as threatening the destruction of religious 
also. Accordingly they are held fast, even ,vhen they have 
beco"!11e dead shells fron1 ,vhich the living spirit has long ago 
departed, and religion is still condemned to the unnatural 
embrace, 1vhile living society, loosened from religion, goes 
reeling on its ,yay unrecognised and unconverted. The other 
school intends to consunlmate the divorce, and does it, and 
besides takes measures to prevent any future alliance. And 
in practice the advantage is all 1vith the party that knows 
1vhat it is doing, and keeps its eyes open over its blind and 
blundering antagonist. If RadicalisDl kills theology, it keeps 
secular science energetically alive. But the Elùon school not 
only smothers secular science, but also puts theology to sleep; 
it binds its votaries only to reply to each ne,v controversy 
that arises ,vith the stereotyped formula, quod seJnper, quod 

tbiqule, q1Æod ab o1nnibus,-only to say that ,vhich all the 
world has said a hundred thousand tilnes before; and in 
consequence, like the Bourbons,- 1vho in twenty years of ad- 
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versity had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, it cannot 
stand against the movement of thought. But its discom- 
fiture does not prove that its antagonist 111Ust ,vine If the 
present success of the revolution on the Continent is fatal to 
the hopes of Tories; there are scenes being enacted across the 
Atlantic that ought to be as fatal to those of the Radicals; 
and the t"\yO failures together ought to give fresh energy and 
fresh hopes of success to that school which alone can find 
rOOln for the true principles of both parties, ,vhile avoiding 
the fatal errors of each. The Conservatives, ,vito seek to 
reconcile ne,v forms ,vith old principles, ,vill relnark the de- 
pression and the Inisgivings under which 1\11". Buckle laboured 
in writing his second volume, and ,vill feel satisfaction in 
comparing his present humility with the contemptuous and 
overbearing dogmatism of his first. 
,: Once," he says, "when I first caught sight of the whole field of 
knowledge, and semned, however dirnly, to discern its various parts, 
and the relation they bore to each other, I was so entranced with its 
surpassing beauty that the judglnent was beguiled, and I deemed 
nlyself able, not only to cover the surface, but also to master the de- 
tails. Little did I know how the horizon enlarges as well as recedes, 
and how vainly we grasp at the fleeting fornls, which nlelt away and 
elude us in the distance. Of all that I had hoped to do, I now find 
but too surely how snlall a part I shall accomplish. In those early 
aspirations there was much that was fanciful; perhaps there was 
much that was foolish. Perhaps too they contained a moral defect, 
and savoured of an arrogance which belongs to a strength that re- 
fuses to recognise its own weakness. Still, even now that they are 
defeated and brought to naught, I cannot repent having iudulged 
in them, but, on the contrary, I would willingly recall thenl if I 
could. For such hopes belong to that joyous and sanguine period 
of life when alone we are really happy; when the emotions are more 
active than the judgnlent, when experience has not yet hardened 
our nature, when the affections are not yet blighted and nipped to 
the core; and when the bitterness of disappointment not having yet 
been felt, difficulties are unheeded, obstacles are unseen, atnbition is 
a pleasure instead of a pang, and the blood coursing swiftly through 
the veins, the pulse beats high, while the heart throbs at the prospect 
of the future. Those are glorious days; but they go from. us, and 
nothing can compensate for their absence. To nle they now seem 
more like the visions of a disordered fancy than the sober realities 
of things that were, and are not." 
To us these accents of blank despair seem quite too deep 
for the disappointment of not being able to ,vrite fifty out of 
the hundred volumes or so which he first designed; neither 
are they in place, if they are transferred from the fan1ily 
affiiction indicated in the dedication to the Inerely literary 
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disappoÎntIllent. There is surely a more adequate reason 
for this wintry discontent. The cause cannot be owned by 
the author; for it would be reason enough not only to cur- 
tail, but to suppress, the coming volumes. IVIr. Buckle's pen 
is paralysed by the saIne lnisfortune ,vhich, on one subject, 
has stilled }[r. Bright's tongue. Buckle w'as the philosopher 
of the systeln of which Bright ,vas the prophet; one had to 
prove that the Anlerican civilisation, the go-ahead systenl, 
which only looks to the acclunulation of material goods, 
,vithout a thought for nlorals or religion, ,vas the true ,vay 
of hUlnan progress, ,vhile the other ,vas to devote his extra- 
ordinary eloquence to persuading his countrymen to adopt it. 
Alas, ho,v has the ground been cut from beneath the feet 
both of Philosopher and of Orator! What a task is left! 
1Vhen the first volunle appeared, there ,vas across the Atlan- 
tic a tinsel civilisation gleaming in the 'Vestern sun, "There, 
under the fostering influence of a scepticism that believed 
neither in virtue nor its re,vards, the" la,vs of phenolnena" 
were the only objects of study, and accUlllulation was the 
only ambition ;-,vhere by this study inteIlectual truths Y/ere 
exalted above nloral ones; where to be 'cute ,vas better than 
to be virtuous; and ,vhere there ,vas neither a State, ,vith its 
omnipresent adlninistration to teach men ,vhat they ,vere to 
do, nor an inquisitorial Church to dictate to them what they 
'vere to believe. Like the Spanish Don on Blackheath, 
moralising on the vie"\v of London, 1\lr. Buckle had looked 
across the ocean to the young republic: 
" , And here,' he cried, , is freedonl's chosen station, 
Here peals the people's voice, nor can entomb it 
Rack
, prisons, inquisitions- 
Here Jaws are all inviolate; Il0ne lay 
Traps for the traveller; every highway's clear: 
Here'-he was interrupted by a knife, 
With -') 


But our readers must supplrthe rest of the quotation for thenl- 
selves. At any rate, the higlnvaynlan did not lnore ridicu- 
]ously stultify the Spaniard's panegyric than did the secession 
and civil ,val'" of the Aillerican States disturb 1\11'. Buckle's 
design, as it robbed 1\11'. Bright of his most teIling topic. 
Our philosopher is no,v driven to the conclusion that the 
introduction which he had projected as a solid foundation 
for his history of England Inust he greatly curtailed, and 
consequently shorn of its force, or there ,viII hardly be a 
chance of his being able to narrate, ,vith the an1plitude and 
fulness of detail ,vhich they richly deserve, the deeds of that 
great and spìendid nation with ,vhich he is best acquainted, 
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and of ,vhich it is his pride to count himself a member. " It 
is," he continues, ",vith the free, the noble, and the high- 
minded English people that my sympathies are most closely 
connected; on them my affections naturally centre; from 
their literature and from their example Iny best lessons have 
been learned; and it is no,v the Inost cherished and the most 
sacreù desire of my heart, that I may succeed in writing 
their history, and in unfolding the successive phases of their 
Inighty career." Not America, but England, must no,v be 
the historical ideal; and the task of the historian ,vill be to 
sho,v how its progress has depended directly on the suc- 
cess ,vith which the la-ws of phenolnena ,vere investigated, 
and on the extent to ,vhich a kno,vledge of those la,vs was 
diffused. He ,vill have to sho.w ho"\v the spirit of scepticism 
arose here, and furnished the atn10sphere in ,vhich alone 
that investigation could come into being and could live, and 
how that spirit ,vas strengthened and extended by the in- 
vestigations to "\vhich it gave birth. He must sho"\v how the 
discoveries in ,vhich this investigation resulted increased in 
England the influence of intellectual truths, and diminished 
relatively the influence of n10ral truths; ho,v it gradually 
raised the merchant above the missionary, the speculator 
above the statesman, the economist above the general. lIe 
will have to sho,v ho,v in England civilisation overcame its 
great enemy the protective spirit; ho,v it overthre,v the notion 
that no society can prosper ,vithout the supervision of go- 
vernment, and the careful training of the clergy, teaching 
men ,vhat to believe, 'vhat to eat, drink, and avoid. He has 
engaged to prove ho,v England has become great, not by 
the force of ideas, not by a national deference to 1 a 'v, not 
by a hierarchical organisation of society, preserved by the 
mutual respect of class for class, and by a natural equity 
and fairness ,vhich are sought in vain an10ng the holders of 
po,ver in other countries;- he has to sho,v that England has 
not becorne great by these means, but in spite of theln; that 
her real greatness is due to her scepticism, religious and poli- 
tical, and her devotion to "the la,vs of phenon1ena," and to 
material interests. He has to sho\v that \vhatever religion 
she ever professed, and ,vhatever religious traditions still 
linger in her heart, have never aided, but have ahvays 
checked and retarded her progress; and all this in spite of 
the flalning beacon ,vhich is blazing in Alneri
a to 'yarn us 
of the real results of a civilisation ,vhich is only" accumu- 
lative," and which takes no thought for passing acts, that, 
a.s being only moral or religious, are therefê)re insignificant; 
which thinks only of interests, not of principles; ,vhose 
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highest la,v is convenience, expediency, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, as detennined by the present 
impulse and deternlination of the on1uipotent, if not infal- 
lible, majority; which is devoted to "phenomena," but never 
grasps an idea. 
lIenee these tears. In spite of his praises of scepticism, 
1\111". Buckle's faith in his 01Vll theory is proof against all de- 
monstrations of its inanity; but not so his hope. His hope 
is shaken, and though his faith remains unassailable, it has 
lost its wings. It has yet to learn Catullus's lesson,-a lesson, 
indeed, ,vhich many besides 
Ir. Buckle should con: 
"Desinas ineptire 

t quod vides perisse, perùitulll ducas !" 
But there are men ,vho are proof against all refutation; '1"ho, 
because they have once been ,yrong, will be so still; to ,vhom 
consistency is more to be prized than reason; and who, if 
they have once cOlnmitted themselves, will persevere in 
putting their trust in the shado,y of a bramble, and in strok- 
ing the prickly grievance, and in hanging its thorns with the 
strealners of their continual praise. There are those who never 
kno,v how to cease lalTIenting over that which they cannot 
help, or to turn themselves to studying the cure for that which 
they lalTIent,-to whom failure is only a sign of strength, 
death a sign of life, and n10rtification a pleasant state, which 
it is desirable to prolong by every medical appliance. 
Unfortunately, the positive philosophy on which 
Ir. 
Buckle's theory is built has too n1any roots in man's nature 
to be in the least discouraged by one political failure, how- 
ever disgraceful: positive politicians ,,,ill find relief in their 
doctrine of progress; they will have better luck next time. 
The AInerican catastrophe does not underlnine the influence 
of those creative geniuses of our age .who have enabled us to 
escape fron1 spirit, and to use matter instead; ,vho have sub- 
stituted lines and nun1bers for forces and essences and qua- 
lities, and the intangible generalieations of Inetaphysical 
science. But if this failure ,,,ill not convert those ,vho are 
already comlTIitted to positivisnl, it lTIay stay those ,vho were 
tottering on its brink. It lnay lead theln to think t,vice 
before they resign thmTIselves absolutely to the democratic 
absolutism of the day, before they finally renounce all faith 
in principles and ideas, and give in their adhesion to a uti- 
litarian materialism. Finally, the lamentable consequences 
that have manifestly resulted fron1 the separation of science 
from religion in the interests of science, lTIay have a beneficial 
effect on the minds of those who have separated religion from 
science for the interests of religion, and 1vho discourage men 
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who profess religion froln entering ,vith any enthusiasm-upon 
the dOluains of secular kno"wledge. To conciliate all that is 
good and true in inferior orders ,vith all that is good and true 
in the order of religion, is the supreme problem of the present 
day,-to conciliate religion ,vith good government, ,vith po- 
litical progress and liberty, ,vith scientific developlnent, and 
with social activity. 
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RELIGIOUS NOYELS. 
THERE can be no doubt that for many years past religious 
novels have held a prominent place in the light literature of 
the day, and have been both ,videly read and highly reCOln- 
nlended. It is a trite observation, that nlany will read a 
tale who ,vill not look at a serlnon; and this is especially, of 
course, true of the young, for ,vhonl such works are primarily 
intended, and by ,vhom they are principally read. On the 
other hand, a correspondent of the Ra1J
bler, not long ago, 
,vent so far as to designate this class of publications" odious," 
and semned very anxious to debar the young from their pe- 
rusal. N o'v it is too obvious to require proo:f, that fiction 
has a peculiar charIn for youth, and the lTIerest common 
sense ,vould suggest that here, as in other cases, ,ve should 
use for good the lTIOst effective instrul11ents ,ve possess. At 
the same time, I can quite appreciate the feeling of aversion, 
and even disgust, ,vith ,vhich lnany lTIOSt excellent persons 
regard religious novels, and, ,vhat is still more serious, the 
contempt for religion itself ,vhich they often engender in the 
minds of the scoffer or the worldling. N or is such an admis- 
sion at all necessarily inconsistent ,vith a full recognition of 
the uses and importance of fiction in the training of youth. 
The question ,vill bear examination; and I propose, accord- 
ingly, to ùra,v out SOlne of the reasons for at least viewing 
with grave suspicion that particular kind of literature ,vhich 
I have undertaken to discuss. 
It was the desire of Plato to banish all fiction (and, if I 
remember rightly, all poetry too) from his ideal republic, as 
tending to corrupt the mind of youth by its falsehood. N 0- 
thing should be taught and nothing should be read ,vhich 
was not strictly and literally true. It ,yould not be difficult 
to sho,v that such a vie,v is, pace tanti viri, Inost unphilo 
 
sophical, and that poetry and fiction are often among the 
Inost effectual 'ways of conveying, not error, but truth, to the 
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mind. Indeed I much doubt ,vhether the great tea.cher 
himself ,vould have had the heart to enforce- his ruthless 
edict on the infant
(,Jn anÍ1næ flentes of a state for which he 
,vas called upon to legislate, not to theorise. But there is 
assuredly ,veight in his Teason for excluding fiction, aud so 
far forth as it really has the tendency he fears,-of under- 
mining perfect truthfulness of mind in the young,-it can 
scarcely be too jealously ,vatched, or too pointedly condemned. 
Xenophon tells us, that the education of a Persian boy was 
" to ride, to shoot with a bow and arro,vs, and to speak the 
truth." The most" lnuscular" Christian ,vill hardly consider 
such a discipline sufficient; but an education w hièh olnitted 
the last element ,vould hardly be Christian at alL 
rhere is 
no habit of nlind, perhaps, TI10re Î111portant to guard and 
foster from the earliest .years than a strict and scrupulous 
candour. It is the special glory of childhood. And here, I 
believe, 've do really touch on a very fundalnental objection 
to ,vhat ordinarily pass current under the nan1e of religious 
novels. But it ,viII be ,veIl, before going further, to explain 
a little more clearly what I mean to include under the tern1. 
First, then, I do not include allegories and other stories 
for children, such as 1\11". IHonro and other lIigh - Church 
,vriters among the Anglicans have made popular. Neither, 
on the other hand, do I include such ,yorks of ethical fiction 
as Lady Georgiana Fullerton's or IHiss Y onge's, ,vhich are 
broadly marked off: both in character and ability, frol11 the 
run of n1ere religious novels, and have little or 110 controver- 
sial element in them; though even here the least attractive 
novel of the first-named authoress is that ,vritten before she 
l)eCallle a Catholic, Ellen lIIiddleton, precisely for this reason, 
that the incidents of an exciting story are ingeniously twisted 
into an argulnent for sacrfil11ental confession; ,vhile lV1iss 
Y onge is never less pleasing or persuasive than ,vhen delin- 
eating the deceitfulness of Catholic converts, or the spiritual 
shortcomings of Unitarian governesses. It is not, in a ,vord, 
of ethical fiction, of novels ,vritten in a high moral and reli- 
gious tone, that I complain,-far froln it,-but of those which 
have a special controversial purpose to serve, ,vhether good 
or bad, and ,vhich are, even more than other ,yorks of contro- 
versy, very specially open to the ,yorst faults of disingenuous 
partisanship. There are exceptions, no doubt, such as, e. g., 
the ,vonderful tale of Loss and Gain; but that is not so nluch 
a religious novel as the record of an Ï1nportant local })hase of 
religious thought, ,vhich has already becon1e lnatter of his- 
tory, described as none but the author could have described 
it; not to add that no ,yarning ,vould be needed against re- 
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ligious 110velism were it ahvays intrusted to such hands as 
his, only in that case ,ve might reckon ourselves fortunate if 
1ve got one novel in a century. 
It is no,v, I hope, pretty obvious to wbat class of,yorks I 
aln referring under the nal11e of religious novels; and innu- 
l11erable examples of every kind, Catholic and Protestant, 
High-Church and Lo,v-Church, ,rill at once occur to the me- 
lnory of every reader. l\Iy first charge against them, then, is, 
as has already been in1plied, their essential untruthfulness. In 
saying this, I do not allude chiefly, if at all, to the character of 
the driest arguments brought forward in defence of the , VI' iter's 
vie\v, ,vhatever it may be, though these not unfrequently sup- 
ply abundant illustrations of ever}' conceiyahle form of logical 
fallacy. Still, this is unfortunately a weakness by no means 
confined to controversial rlO
'els, nor ,vould it alone be a valid 
objection to them as a class; but their speciality lies in the 
fact that the author has, and Inust have, absolute control 
over the argu111ents and characters both of friend anù foe, 
and this of itself-putting aside some aggravating circuln- 
stances to be n1entioned presently-,vollld be quite sufficient 
to discredit their veracity. .A t the very best, their argumen- 
tative value may be exhaustively summed up in the terse but 
scarcely conclusive aphorisn1 of the illustrious 1\lrs. Gamp, 
"TheIn's Iny sentiments;" a staten1ent which has its ,veight 
according to the estilnate ,,'e may have forme<.1 of the speaker, 
but which is expressed in three ,yords with at least as much 
force as in three volun1es. 'rhe case ,vould be bad enough if 
this ,vere all,-if it were only that the advocate of one side has 
to state unchallenged the argulnents of both ; for not one rnan 
in a thousand has the gift, either intellectual or 1110ral, which 
can enable hÎ1n to do full justice to a cause he sincerely and 
earnestly conden1l1s. And the lTIatter becon1es far ,vorse when 
all this is done in books read mainly by the young, ,vho are 
always swayed rather by feeling than by reason, and are 
pretty sure to hold any opinions they do hold, ,,-hether learnt 
in the nursery or picked up elsewhere, with a tenacity not 
so lnuch of conviction as of prejudice, which Inakes it ,vell- 
nigh ilTIpossible for then1 to imagine any good person think- 
ing differently from thelnselves. I am not, of course, in the 
least blaming them for this,-at their age it is perfectly na- 
tural and right; but I do severely blalne those who 'vould 
take advantage of their open and confiding nature to ,varp 
their minds into a one-sided and uncandid tenlper, even 
though, to put the strongest and very unCOlnmon case, it be 
done in the interests of unmixed truth. Here, as elsewhere, 
honesty is the best policy, and such a method of advocacy is 
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lYlOst fatal to the cause it is designeù to serve. Catholicism, 
e.g., has little to fear from the childish inanities \vhich a 
Lo\v-Church novelist puts into the TI10uth of his iùeal Jesuit, 
and still less to gain fro111 a literary defender of the faith 
who makes every Protestant talk like an idiot or a knave. 
It \youlù be bad enough, as I said just no\v, if this \vere 
all; but it is not all, or any thing like it. A religious no- 
velist has not only the argull1ents, but also the characteTs of 
his opponents c01l1pletely at his 111ercy; and, therefore, un- 
truthfulness is too often darkened into calumny. It is not 
long since a "High-Church" novel "ras rejected by J.\tlr.l\Iudie 
on the professed ground, not only of its literary ,veakness, 
but of its controversial injustice in representing an evangel- 
ical person as raised to a bishopric \vith the sole recomnlenùa- 
tions of a feeble intellect and vinous 1noTale. As I kno'w no- 
thing of the tale in question, I can form no judgment of the 
value of the criticis111; but that such a kind of criticis111 
is applicable to some nine out of every ten religious novels 
scarcely adn1Îts of question. If I venture to instance a story 
published not many years ago by the late 1\11'. Conybeare, 
under the eniglnatical title of Perversion, it is not fronl any 
disrespect for the 11lemory of its estilnable author, \vho has 
shown that he could ,vrite abler and better things, and \y hose 
treatIl1cnt of this species of con1position is therefore but a 
more correct proof ho,v the best and highest natures are in- 
sensibly lowered \vhen they set the1nselves to the ungracious 
task of caricaturing the opinions and persons of their theo- 
logical adversaries. 1Ye are introduced to a pattern Ration- 
alist, who ends by comn1Ïtting suicide; a pattern High-Church 
rector, who contrives, under a disgusting affectation of pas- 
toral solicitude, to secure the hand of a ,veal thy heiress, and 
insists on being 111arried during the festival of Easter, in a 
surplice (!), attended by six chorister boys, " clad in the same 
sacreù vestments;" and to S0l11e typical models of the earlier 
school of Oxford "Rol11anisers" (sketched tran
parently, I 
regret to say, though nlost unfairly, from real life ), ,vho are 
l11ade to speak and act with a ludicrous disregard of common 
good feeling and comnlon sense. Yet I doubt if Perversion 
be at all an unfavourable specin1cn of it.s class. In ability it 
is very decidedly above the average of cOl1troversialnovels; 
and it is ,vorth noting, that it is precisely in this, their most 
objectionable feature, that the DuLin strength of such ,yorks 
consists- I mean, in the delineation of character more than 
in the force of the argul11ents. The Horatian principle, Seg- 
nil.ls initant anÍ1nun
, &c., COl11es into play here. The 1110ral 
sense rather than thejudglnent is enlisted against the opinions 
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the writer ,vishes to discredit; and just in proportion as this 
is not done, the work fails of its end. Thus, in the popular 
anti-Catholic tale Father GlenLeut, the force of argulnent, such 
as it is, tells, of course, entirely on the Protestant side; yet 
an in1pression exactly the reverse of 'v hat the author desires 
is produced on the mind, because she n1akes the chief inter- 
est of the story centre in the character of a very saintly and 
attracti ve Jesuit priest, for which she tries to compensate at 
the end by a clumsy attempt to convert him to Protestantism 
on his death-bed. On the other hand, the Catholic reply, 
Father Oswald, leads the hero through such an astounding 
mnbarras de /richesse of universal perfection, "all-holy every 
body," as Preq ui expressed it, t.hat "Te ,vonder not at his ul- 
timate conversion, hut at his holding out so long against a 
\veight of moral evidence 'v hich ,vould turn Dr. Cumlning 
into a zealous Ultramontanist.1 and Exeter Irall into a loyal 
dependency of the Vatican. To take a different instance: 

Iiss Se,vell is anxious to warn her readers against the Ro- 
11lallising tendencies of the day, and she \vrites a story in 
,vhich the heroine is on the verge of becoming a Catholic, 
for no better reason than because she is passionately attached 
to a fascinating Italian countess, and finally decides to relnain 
where she is, because it is the religion of her parents. But 
further illustration is needless to sho,v on what such writers 
have principally to rely for producing the desired effect. 
N 01V here t"\vo questions at once suggest themselves. In 
the first pJace, assuming the truth and in1portance of the 
opinions to be advocated, is it the best ,vay of advocating 
theln to insinuate the Inoral "\vorthlessness of those ,vho are 
differently minded? Or is not this indeed to add to the 
"rant of can dour already noticed, the still graver defect of 
want of charity? To take the extren1est case, odit errores, 
anLat eì'J'antes is St. Augustine's account of the Church's at- 
titude to,yards heretics. But, ,vhatever becomes of the errors, 
hatred or contempt for the erring is the direst lesson and 
most telling result contemplated by a controversial novel; 
and this, be it ever reu1embered, in ,yorks addressed pri- 
marily to the young.1 ,vhose sympathies are strong,1vhile their 
power of discrilnination is snlall, anù 'who, froln the very 
generosity and vehemence of their nature, are certain rather 
to outrun their teachers in such points than to correct them. 
A second question is this: to take the lowest and narrowest 
vie,v, is the particular cause which the ,vriter desires to 1"e- 
cOlnmend promoted or injured in the longrun hy this kind 
of championship? For the n10111ent, a strong in1pression 11lay 
be made; but the experience of life will ahnost infallibly re- 
.. 
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verse it, and the disciple ,vho has been taught to see all 
moral good on one side, and all In oral evil on the other, ,vhen 
he finds ho,v far otherwise is the actual fact, will perhaps be 
tempted to ask if there is any truth at all, and to accept the 
sentiment of Pope's famous couplet: 
" For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
He can't go wrong whose life is in the right." 
There is an amusing story of an old Cambridge beadle, who 
pathetically rernarked, " vVell, sir, I've been regularly to uni- 
versity sermon for thirty years, and, thank God, PIn a Chris
 
tian still I" A youth educated on religious novels might have 
cause to be equally thankful could he boast of a similar result. 
It ,viII perhaps be ans,vered that the characters in reli- 
gious novels are only intended as typical instances, and ex- 
treme instances, of the class from ,vhich they are dra,vn, and 
that on this vie"w they are not unfair. For argument's sake, 
let us admit it. I reply that it is neither ,vise 1101" j list to 
fix our attention 11lainly on extrelne typical instances of a 
ChlSS ,,,hose opinions we dislike, and ,vhich then cOlne to 
mould, consciously or unconsciously, our habitual estimate 
of the general body. No sensible Inan, of ,vhatever vie,vs, 
,vould seriously maintain that all fligh-Churchlnen ,vere 
worldly, or all Evangelicals hypocrites, even supposing these 
are the faults to ,vhich either class is specially liable; nor, 
again, that all Protestants are destitute of piety, and all Ca- 
tholics are saints. Yet this is the sort of impression ,vhich 
a religious novel suggests, and I conceive it to be equally 
false and ITIischievous. l\Iore than this, it is a very difficult 
thing, and requires_very high Inental gifts, to describe charac- 
ter really ,veIl, even in the absence of any particular disturb- 
ing bias, and a George Eliot does not turn up every day. 
But ,vhere there is a strong party-bias, religious or political, 
what was difficult becomes almost inJpossible. If it be true, 
as I said just no,v, that not one man in a thousand can be 
safely trusted to state the arguments of an opponent, it is 
even more certain that not one man in a 111illion can be ex- 
pected to do full justice to his character, and still n10re not 
one wou
an, and the great mass of religious novels are written 
by,vornen. It is no discourtesy, I trust, to the fair sex to 
say, that the very ,varmth and generosity of disposition ,vhich 
are their peculiar grace disqualify them from fulfilling the 
office of impartial critics. \Vhere their objections are all 
engaged on one side, they are not likely to be quick in ap- 
preciating the merits of the other. To take a familiar in- 
stance: I have not the slightest doubt that l\Iiss Strickland al- 
ways intends to be fair; but the most enthusiastic Tory would 
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hardly say that she ahvays succeeds in being so. "\Villialn III. 
may not have been "the bla.meless king and self-less gen tle- 
man" ,vhich l\Iacaulay ,vould represent hiln, but neither was 
he the revolting compound of blustering bully and con- 
temptible "ll1annikin" ,vhich he appears in }Iiss Strickland's 
pages. And if this is so in history, ho,v much more in works 
of fiction, ,vhere the ,vriter is perfectly independent in the 
manipulation of character, 'without being bound even pro- 
fessedly to found it upon fact! 
It may be as ,veIl, ho,vever, to guard against a possible 
misconception of lny lneaning. There are SOlne 'who con- 
demn unreservedly any use of sarcasm for lnoral or religious 
ends. I do not share that opinion; but all would agree that 
great caution is requisite in the elnploYlnent of so dangerous 
a ,veapon, and one safe rule, ,vhich elinlinates the ordinary 
run of religious novels at once, is this,-that it should be 
directed agãinst ,vhat is stupid, or crotchety, or unreal, or 
affected, or pedantic, not against what is erroneous in belief. 
The reason is obvious: ridicule loses its point 'v here its 
objects are incapable of recognising it as other than unjust. 
You can never laugh a lnan out of a serious conviction, 
though you lnay succeed in laughing him out of consistently 
acting upon it; and so much the ,vorse for both parties if 
you do. But there are many follies and foibles, as Horace 
has observed, ,vhich are impervious to argulnent, but not 
proof against ridicule. Thus it is often said that 1\11'. Pa- 
get's clever tale, JJlilford 1
falvoi8in, did much to inaugurate 
the crusade against the absurd "pe,v-systen1," which 'was 
then as universal as it no,v is rare in the churches of the 
Estahlishment. This is just a case in point: there ,vas a 
standing absurdity, strong in the po,ver of prej udice and 
prestige, in defence of which little could be urged in t.he 
way of argument, and therefore little could be urged against 
it. Pews ,vere ugly, inconvenient, and expensive; but if 
people ,vould not see it, argument ,vould do little to persuade 
theln of it. Nobody, ho,vever, could help laughing over t.he 
adlnirable story of the fat and querulous old lady ,vho sat 
down on her co,vl, nor ,vere any deep convictions shocked, 
or parodied, or libelled by the tale. To revert to the general 
question: it has, I hope, been made sufficiently clear that 
religious novels are open to the Inost fatal objections on the 
score both of candour and charity, and this alone ,vould be 
enough to condeInn theln as a class. But, in fact, the only 
defence that can be put forward, that they help to create an 
interest in religious subjects alnong the thoughtless and the 
young, strengthens the case against thenl. I have already 
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ackno,vledged the importance and uses of ethical fiction, and 
am not saying a ,vord against it now. l\lany boys ,vill read a 
story who take little interest in a sermon, and ,viII gain far 
lnore good frOln the former than they would from the latter. 
Stories ,vritten for theln by those who have the necessary 
gifts C,vhich are far frOln being very common), in ,vhich high 
principles are uniformly but unobtrusively put for,vard, 
cannot be too warmly commended; only it must of course 
be understood that there shall be no preach1nents introduced, 
.which are under such circumstances doubly irritating, and 
.will probably be n1Îssed in the perusal. Of such books I 
might have much to say, did they fall within the scope of 
my present article. 
But the kind of interest in religious subjects created by 
the species of literature to ,vhich my criticisms apply, is of 
that unhealthy and. morbid kind which ,ve should be anxious 
not to encourage, but to avert. It has no tendency to 
lnake its readers hitter, but it has a most direct tendency 
to lnake them shallo,v, flippant, uncandid, opinionated, and 
censorious. It ministers expressly to that evil temper of 
È7T'txatpEKalCta, of which Scripture speaks. Those 'v ho are 
called to deal ,vith religious controversy, which the young 
seldoln or never are, may consult ,yorks ,vhich make at least 
some profession of doing justice to both sides of a question, 
not the ephemeral brochures of one-sided and ignorant par- 
tisans, who will certainly n1isrepresent their adversaries, and 
not improbably their friends. And ,ve have a right to claim 
that those who take up a story-book for amusmnent or in- 
struction, or both, shall get ,vhat they bargain for, and not 
a rréchauffé of pious scandal instead. 
A further objection to religious novels may he founù in 
their inevitable tendency to degrade and vulgarise religion; 
and this is no light matter. In an age ,vhen every body is 
expected to be prepared with a view, at a nl0111ent's notice, 
on every conceivable subject, from the highest mysteries of 
Christianity to the 1nerits of horseflesh, most people are of 
course obliged to get their views secondhand, from some fa- 
vourite preacher, or writer, or select coterie which is invested 
with a provisional infallibility for the purpose. And it is a 
cheap way of getting one's theology" done" for one to take 
it, cut and dried, fronl the pages of a fashionable novel. 
Like the famous murderer ,vho ,vas asked on the Inorning 
of his execution how he felt, and replied, "1\11'. So-ånd-so 
(nanling a popular Calvinistic lTIinister) tells nle I anI very 
cOlllfortahle,'" such readers can readily give as their o,yn 
the last ne,v version of faith and 1110rality propounded by 
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their chosen oracle. But all this is the fruitful source of end- 
less unreality in themselves, besides bringing religion itself 
into contempt ,vith the indifferent or the profane. 1Vhat 
Lantern Yard was to poor Silas 1\Iarner, their pet novelist 
is to them, and if perchance, like his, their idol be rudely 
broken, more than itself Inay fall. They too lTIay be tempted 
to doubt ,vhether "there's dealings;'"' when they perceive 
how little those dealings are conformed to the coarse and 
materialistic standard which had been proposed for their 
belief: A shallo,v sciolism on any subject is a positive in- 
jury to the mind, and the sacredness of the subject Inakes 
the mischief tenfold worse. 
The upshot of ,vhat has been urged may be stated in 
a fe,v words. If candour, kindness, justice, and delicate 
sense of honour be virtues; if to be scrupulously honest in 
our judgments about others, and scrupulously real in our 
profession about ourselves, be a duty; if plausibility is no 
substitute for depth, nor a supercilious intolerance the Inea- 
sure of orthodox belief:-then the study of religious novels 
is unlikely to make us ,viser or better men. 


H. A. 


ED)IUND CA
IPION.-No. IV. 
THE unchequered life of Campion at Brünn and Prague has 
been chronicled with greater minuteness by his Bohemian 
brethren than his short agony in England by his own coun- 
trymen. The historians of the Society in Bohemia reckon 
the one great glory of the novitiate of Prague and Briinn to 
have been the preparation of Edmund Campion for his luar- 
tyrdom. They tell us, that before he left Brünn he was 
warned of the death he was to die. This fact, unmentioned 
by his English biographers, is partly confirmed by his o,vn 
letters, which sho,v that he went to England fully impressed 
with the certainty of his fate. This presentiment ,vas unrea- 
sonable, if Campion only considered what had taken place in 
England, where, among the bishops and priests and laymen 
who hacl diecl in prison or beneath the gallows, not more 
than one or two had as yet suffered for religion alone. The 
murder of Dr. Storey was to satisfy an old grudge; Felton 
was hanged for pasting up Pius the Fifth's Bull on the Bishop 
of London's gates; Thomas ""\tV oodhouse, hanged in 1573, was 
so forward in anathematising the Queen's supremacy that 
n urghley considered hinl mad, and only had him hanged to 
be riel of hi'3 importunity; Cuthbert 
Iaine, Call1pion's pupil 
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at Douai, was murdered, ostensibly for being in possession of 
a document which the English judges chose to call a Bull, 
but really in order to enable them to convict in a præmnnire 
certain gentlemen who had harboured him, and to enrich 
one of the Queen's cousins ,vith the estates of :ßlr. Tregian. 
Nelson ,vas hanged in 1578 for saying that the Queen ,vas a 
heretic and schismatic -expressions which had a terrible 
meaning to princes with insecure titles in days ,yhen it was 
ahnost of faith that no schismatic or heretic had any civil 
rights at all, much less the right to rule over Oatholics. The 
case of Sherwood was sitnilar; and though these executions 
evinced a firm determination in t.he English government to 
treat as a traitor anyone who used of the usurping head of 
the Anglican Ohurch terms which iInplied that she had no 
right to the place she claitned, yet they could not have given 
solid grounds for anticipating the persecution which was to 
follow in the teeth of the repeated declarations of the govern- 
ment, that freedom of conscience in all purely spiritual matters 
was and ever wOlùd be respected. Schmidl, however, tells 
us that Oampion's presentiment of martyrdom was grounded 
upon a vision he saw in the garden at Brünn, where the 
Blessed 'Tirgin, in likeness as she is painted in the picture at 
Santa l\Iaria l\Iaggiore at Ronle, attributed to St. Luke,-copies 
of which had been distributed by St. Francis Borgia to the 
various novitiates,-appeared to him in an old mulberry-tree, 
and exhibited to him a purple cloth, ,vhich he understood to 
be a sign that he was to shed his blood for religion. 
Sept. 7, 1574, John Paul o amp anus, the novice-master 
of Brünn, ,vas appointed Rector of the House at Prague; 
after ,vaiting a lTIOntll to cOìnplete his year, he carried off 
with hirn Carrlpion and two other novices, "in the coach of 
Ohancellor Pernstein;" for these progresses of the humble 
fathers in the trappings of civil state are dwelt upon with a 
complacency,vhich reminds one of the Jewish chronicles of 
the royal procession of 
Iordecai through the streets of 
Suza. 
October 18, the studies ,vere solenlnly commenced at 
Prague. Campion was made Professor of Rhetoric, and 
openerl the schools ,vith a "glorious panegyric," ,vhich 
Schmidl, in 1747, ,vas able to read at Prague. And. now 
began a series of routine labours, ,vhich are rat.her tedious 
even to describe. He was loaded ,vith offices; besides being 
Professor of Rhetoric, he was 1nat1ltinlls excitator, and noc- 
turnus visitator, ancJ. worked in the kitchen for recreation. 
He went to bed half an hour before the other fathers; but he 
had to rise and ring for the nightly examination of C011- 
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science, and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour to ring 
again for the lights to be put out. After another quarter of 
an hour, he looked into each cell to see that all were in bed, 
and all candles extinguished. In the nlorning he rose half 
a
 hour before the rest; he rang the bell to rouse them, and 
,vent to each cell to awaken the inmate and light his candle. 
After fifteen minutes he repeated his visits, to see that all 
were dressing; then he rang for prayers, and again for ending 
them. It ,vas his place to see that all were decently covered 
in bed, and to report all habitu
l defaulters. After hid 
prayers, meditation, nlass, and private study, he ,vent dowll 
to the class-room to teach rhetoric, and to form the minds of 
the rising aristocracy of Eohemia. His method ,vas rigidly 
prescribed to him: the object of his lessons was to teach the 
use of language, and to cultivate the faculty of expression in 
prose and verse; the art of speaking, the sty Ie of writing, 
and the store of rhetorical materials and commonplaces ,vere 
to be his care. In speaking and style, Cicero was to be al- 
most the only n10del; for matter, his storehouses were to be 
history, the nlallners and customs of various nations, the 
Scriptures, and a moderate stock of illustrations from arts 
and sciences. 
In class, he first made his scholars repeat a passage they 
had learned out of school-hours; then the monitors collected 
the written exercises, which he looked over and corrected. 
"\Vhile he ,vas thus occupied, the boys were trying to imitate 
a passage of a poet or an orator which he had 
et them, or to 
write a brief account of a garden, a church, a storm, or any 
other visible object; to vary a sentence in all possible ,vays; 
to translate it from one language into another; to write Greek 
or Latin verses; to convert verses from one metre into an- 
other; to write epigralns, inscriptions, epitaphs; to collect 
phrases fronl good authors; to apply the figures of rhetoric 
to a given subject; or to collect all the topics or COffilnon- 
places that are applicable to it. After this came a summary 
of the fornler day's lesson, and then the lecture of the day, on 
one of Cicero's speeches, was read, and the boys were exan1Ïned 
upon it. The cOlnposition of the lecture was to be on a given 
pattern. First, he was to explain his text, and to qualify 
the various interpretations of it. Next, he was to elucidate 
the ,vriter's art, and to display his tricks of composition, in- 
vention, disposition, and style; the reasons of his dignity, his 
p2rsuasiveness, or his power, and the rules of verisimilitude 
and illustration which he follows. Thirdly, the professor had 
to produce parallel or illustrative passages from other authors. 
Fourthly, he was to confirm the author's facts or sentiments 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. R 
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by other testimony, or by the saws of the wise. Fiftbly, he 
was to illustrate the passage in any other way he could think 
of. Each lecture did not necessarily include all these points; 
but such was the range and the order prescribed for the 
points that were adopted. 
After two hours thus spent in school, the scholars retired 
to play, and the professor to the kitchen to wash the dishes. 
Then came his dinner, followed by his hour of recreation- 
that innocent hour of guileless wit and harmless fun, which 
always leaves so pleasing an impression on the l'emelnbrance 
of the visitor to any convent ,vho has been privileged to wit- 
ness the inner life of its inmates. After this, the professor 
spent two more hours with his class. First his scholars re- 
peated the heads of thë morning lecture; then he gave them 
a lesson on Olle of Cicero's rules of rhetoric. The rule was 
first eXplained; then the similar rules of other authors "were 
discussed and corn pared ; then the reason of the rule 'was in- 
vestigated; next it "\vas illustrated by passages from the best 
authors in prose or verRe; then any passages or clnious 
facts that served to illustrate it were adduced; and lastly, 
the professor explained ho"\v the rule 'was to be applied in the 
various circumstances of modern life and society. All this 
was to be done in the choicest language and inost picked 
phrascs, so that the llìaster's example might profit, as well as 
his precepts. 
According to the rule, the second afternoon-hour "was oc- 
cupied with Greek. CaJnpion was not Greek Professor, not 
because he was unacquajnted "\vith the language, but perhaps 
because he knew less of it than the Ruthenians and other 
Eastern Europeans who were to be found in the college. 'The 
familiar way in which he quotes it in his letters, and the easy 
fluency of his Greek calligraphy, are sufficient evidence of his 
scholarship. It ,vas, perhaps, fortunate that in this language 
no one had obtained a Oiceronian rnonopoly. Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, fIomer, Hesiod, Pinclar, Nuzianzen, nasil, and 
Chrysostom occupied the throne in conlIDon. 
On holidays, the exercises were more exciting: they ,,,"ere 
either histori
allectures, disputes on questions of scholårship, 
or brief dramatic scencs. Every 
aturday there was a repe- 
tit.ion of the wf'ek's lectures. The chief aim was to giye 
facility of speech and eloquence of style. All great days 
were celebrated with epigralns, inscriptions, or copies of 
verses; every month an oration ,vas pronounced, and a play 
acted, in the chapel and hall. The boys' minds were always 
on the a]ert; and the life and soul of t.he whole method was 
the Professor of Rhetoric, 'who was at once the rule, the mode), 
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and the moderator of the exercises, and who had to keep the 
hall, the refectory, and the chapel alive with daily, .weekly, 
and monthly exhibitions of his pupils. 
I suppose that the three great leyers of the Jesuit educa- 
tion ,vere, excitement of interest., concentration of attention, 
and ap?lication of principles to present controversies. 1'hey 
SJ, \v that they had to do battle for the intellectual and n10ral 
supremacy of the world with the new spirit of inquiry, \vhich 
had its roots in the religious innoyations of Luther and Oalvin, 
the assertion of political Iiberties, the literary enthusiasm of 
the Humanists, and the scientific school, ,vhich culminated in 
Bacon. The science and boldness of the leaders in this fight 
extorted the admiration of their most deterJllined opponents. 
" Behold also the Jesuits," writes Sir Edwin Sandvs in 1599, 
after a tour through I
urope, "the great clerks, L'politicians, 
and orators of the world, ,vho vaunt that the Ohurch is the 
soul of the world, the clergy of the Ohurch, and they of the 
clergy; do stoop also to this burden (of education), and require 
it to be charged wholly upon their necks and shoulders. In 
all places wherever they can plant their nests, they open free 
schools for all studies of humanity. To these flock the best 
wits and principal men's sons in so great abundance, that 
wherever they settle other colleges becollle desolate, or fre- 
quented only by the b
ser sort, and of heavier metal; and in 
truth, such is their diligence and dexterity in instructing, 
that even the Protestants in some places send their sons unto 
their schools, upon desire to have them prove excellent in 
those arts they teach." But this, he continues, is only a bait; 
their real object is "to plant in their scholars with great ex- 
actness and skill the roots of their religion, and nourish them 
with an extreme hatred and detestation of the ad verse party." 
" Presuming, perhaps, of the truth beforehand, and Ia bouring 
for no other thing than the aclvancing of their party, tbey 
endeavour by all means to imbreed such fierceness and obsti- 
nacy in their scholars as to make them hot prosecutors of 
their own opinions, impatient and intractable of any contrary 
considerations, as having their eyes fixed upon nothing sa ye 
only victory in arguing. For which cause, to strengthen in 
thelll those passions by exercise, I have seen them in their 
bare gramlnatical disputations inflame their scholars with 
such earnestnf'SS and fierceness, as to seem to be at the point 
of flying each in the other's faces, to the amazement of those 
strangers which had never seen the like before, but to their 
own great content and glory, as it appeared."* 
'" To this graphic account of Edwin Sandys I may add the tpstimonid of 
the grt.>atest .English philosopher to the worth of the education of tbe Jesl.its : 
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It was Campion's business to excite and direct this literary 
enthusiasm. For the first he was ,veIl fitted bv his o,vn san- 
guine and disputat.ious temperament, and for "the second by 
his extensive knowledge, his exquisite taste, and his rare ora- 
torical po,ver. A portion of his rhetorical course has been pre- 
served, and from it I w
ll collect a few of his rernarks. The 
two first parts of rhetoric, he says, the invention of argu- 
ments, and their arrangements, may be learned from any good 
writer- indeed the more authorities we have the better; but 
for style ,ve must follow one man only. It must be learned by 
imitation, for it does not come bv nature; but we cannot irni- 
tate all good "Titers at once. 'He is no-where ,vho is every 
where; if you chase two hares at once, you catch neither. 
Cicero, then, is not to be our chief, but our only model; not 
that w"e are to copy him unreasonably, like some would-be 
Ciceronians who lnimic him like monkeys, but do not take 
after him like children-who quote whole pages, and lug in 
his ,vords where they are least ,,"anted; the proper way is, if 
"'"e like his sentilnent, to clothe it in our own words; if ,ve 
like his ,vords, to use them naturally, not as if the words ,vere 
every thing and the meaning nothing, and as if aU we had to 
s
y could only be expressed in a certain circle of pretty and 
plausible phrases. On the contrary, we should first think 
about the thing, then about the ,vords. Beginners may ,vrite 
letters in direct iInitation of one of Cicero's, or a f'peech like 
one of his; to continue the practice betrays either poverty of 
invention, or slavish imitation. It is foolish also to suppose 
that we may use no ,vords but those authorised bv Cicero, as 
if he had \v
itten on every conceivable subject, or L'as if 'we had 
all that he had written. Eyen no,v every fresh fragn1ent of 
his that we discover adds to the list of his ,vords. 'Ve n1ust 
not copy his \,,"ork8, but himself; we must try to enter into his 
taste, to hear with his ear, and to speak as he spoke. It is 
" The noblp..t part of the ancit-.nt discipline has been re
tored in the Jesuit 
colleges. 'Vhen I consider their industry and skill both in cultivating- learn- 
ing anil in forming character, I cannot help saying,' Talis cum sis, utinam 
noster essps.' . . . . Partly by their own predilection, partly in consequence 
of the emulation of their foes, they devote their energies to litHature; . . . . 
and as for education, the shortest ad vice I can give is, Copy their I'icllOols ; 
nothing better has yet been bruught into u"e." The testimony of Selden, one 
of the greatest scholars and statesmf'n of his day, is equally fhttl'ring to the 
results of their education: "The Je
uits, and the lawYt'rs of France, and the 
Low-Country men, have engros'ied all learning. The rest of the world make 
nothing but homilies." Bacon selects for his chief praise the dr
ruatic 
exercise's of the pUJ.!ils: "There is a thing- whicl), done for a livelihood, is 
infamom, done to di::;cipline the mind, is capital; I ID('an the drama. It 
strengthf'ns t he memory; it tempers the tone of voice. and the clt'arness of 
pronunciation; it gives grace to the countenance, and to the action of lhe 
Jimbs ; it g;ves no small cunfidence, and it accustums boys to the l'yes uf 
men." 
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absurd to reject all words that have not his authority. If he 
uses perpessio and not passio, and 'resipiscentia instead of 
pænitentia, ,ve need not innovate on our theological terms, 
nor need \ve restore the words sacranwnt and testa'lnent to their 
classical meanings. Campion's Ciceronian propensities were 
under the sway of comInon sense. 
Among the other employn1ents of Campion ,vere those of 
the president and legislator of the" Confraternity of the Im- 
lllaculate Conception," which he founded in January 1575. 
These confraternities, which were established in every college 
of the Jesuits, served many purposes. They were the ll1eans 
of introducing a lllore thorough conformity to Ronlan cus- 
tOlllS: thus at Prague, one of Campion's rules ,vas that every 
member of his society should forego the Bohemiam liberty of 
cOlnmunicating in both kinds. They also gave the opportu- 
nity of a more thorough supervision of the best scholars, to 
whom it was a special honour and privilege to be admitted 
into these select associations. Campion's foundation flourished 
wonderfully, and afterwards branched into three great so- 
dalities. Its name, however, was changed when it was incor- 
porated into the Archconfraternity of the Salutation at the 
Roman College. 
Besides these various duties, Campion had to compose a 
Latin oration or a play for aln10st every important occasion. It 
may be supposed that with this he was literarUtlL parcissÙnus, 
n10st stingy in his correspondence; but what letters he ,vrote 
he composed with some care, as is proved by the foul copies 
of several that are preserved amongst the Stonyhurst 
Ianu- 
scripts. " In these most godly and Christian exercises," says 
Parsons, "he passed his time, doing good to as many as he 
could, and omitting no occasion or labour to increase his merit 
for life everlasting. HOe preached publicly, made exhortatiolls 
in private, read in the schools, taught the Christian doctrine 
unto chihlren, heard confessions, visited prisons and hospitals 
of sick men, and at the death of sundry great persons made 
such excellent funeral orations as astonished the hearers." 
" \Vhatever had to be done," says Balbinus, " was laid upon 
him. His con1panions thought it a miracle that one Jnan could 
bear so many loads; but whenever a new task w.as laid upon 
him, he used to go to the superior, and ask whether he really 
thought hÜn strong enough to bear it. If the ans\ver ,vas 
affirrnative, Calnpion Inade no delay or excuses, but in1ll1edi- 
ately did ,vhat he ,vas told, because, even when the question 
was about his own physical strength, he had more confidence 
in the rector's judglnent than in his own." And his labours 
did him no harm; he was never better in health. " 1Vhy 
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should I not be well, dearest Parsons P" lIe wrote; "I have no 
tillle to be ill." "The greatest and only difficulty that the fa- 
thers at Prague had with him for a time," says the same friend, 
" was to appease his conscience about the scruple of the Pro- 
testant diaconate, the memory of which profane degree and 
schismatical order tormented him every time he thought of it, 
and bred an affiiction which could not be cured by telling him 
(\vhat he also kne\v right well himself) that it was no order, 
degree, nor character at all, seeing that the Dlan who laid his 
hands upon him ,vas no true bishop, and consequently had no 
authority to give any such order more than a mere layman, 
but acted only in apish imitation of the Catholic Church, for 
a show to the people as though they had holy orders among 
them. But indeed themselves do not so esteem thereof that 
any character was given, as in Catholic ordination, by imposi- 
tion of hands; for amongst them a man may be a priest or 
nlinister for a time, and then a soldier or craftsman again; 
whilst the Puritans flatly deny all spiritual authority of 
bishops. Therefore, though the sin was great for a Catholic 
m

n, especially such as Campion then was, to receive any 
ordination at the hands of any such heretical, schislnatical, or 
excommunicate persoIls
 yet he must believe that this sin was 
no,v fully forgiven, so that he should t.rouble hÌ1nself no Dlore 
with the memory of it, but put it wholly out of his mind, a.nd 
proceed cheerfully in God's service." These arguments would 
cheer him for a time, yet ever and anon the "mark of the 
English beast" would sadden him again; nor was he wholly 
cured till the absolute command of the General came from 
Rorne to trouble himself no more about the scruple, and until 
he was made both deacon and priest by the Archbishop of 
Prague, for by receiving this true character the imaginary 
one ,vas blotted out from his memory. 
After this general summary of Oampion's life at Prague, 
I will give a chronicle of his chief actions there. In October 
1574, he opened the School of Rhetoric ; in January 1575, he 
founded the Confraternity of our Lady; in 1575 and 1576, he 
heard of several of his old Oxford friends entering the Society 
at Rome-Robert Parsons of Balliol, 'Villiam 'Veston of All 
Souls', Lane of Corpus Christi, Henry Garnet and Giles Wal- 
lop of N e,v College, and Thomas Stephens. "Of all these our 
being in Rome," says Parsons, "and entering together into 
the Society, when I written to good Father Campion, he wrote 
to me again of his wonderful joy, and hope that God would 
one day use mercy towards our country, and restore the Ca- 
tholic faith again, as also youchsafe to serve Himself of some 
of our labours to that happy end, seeing He had so wonder- 
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fully drawn 80 many together in one purpose and place for 
His holy service. And withal he insinuated again his own 
desire to be elnployed that way ,vhen God pleased; though 
in the mean time he were contented where he was; and not 
unprofitable altogether for England, for that now and then 
there passed that way, by reason of the EIl1perOr's court, 
certain English gentlemen, who, finding him. there, ,vere 
content to deal with him in matters of religion, and departed 
cOlnmonly far better inst.ructed and persuaded than when 
they came thither." 
In Ij76 Campion was transferred to the Convictor's Col- 
lege, where he added the duties of Præfectl(;S lnOr
l1n and 
Præfectus cubiculi to his former functions. At the opening 
of the autumn scholastic term he made a panegyric oÎ St. 
"\Venceslaus, the patron of Bohemia, whose feast it ",.as. The 
oration, which was much admired, may be found among his 
opuscula. This year also brought him into contact with the 
celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, who had been sent by Elizabeth 
to Prague to congratulate the new Emperor Rudolph on his 
accession. Sir Philip, who ,vas o
lly one-and-twenty, had 
been in Venice during the year 1574, and his familiarity 
with Catholics there, especially with his cousin Shelly, the 
English prior of 
Ialta, had excited the misgivings of his 
friends to such an extent that his tutor, Hubert Languet, 
then agent for the Duke of Saxony at the imperial court, 
wrote to warn him about it,-" I see that your friends have 
begun to suspect you on the score of religion, because at 
Venice you were so intimate with those who profess a differ- 
ent creed from your own. I will write to 
Iaster 'Valsing- 
ham on the subject, and if he has entertained such a thought 
about you, I will do what I can to remove it; and I hope 
that my letter ,,'ill have sufficient weight with him not only 
to make him believe what I shall say of you, but also endeav- 
our to convince others of the same. l\leanwhile, I adyise you 
to make acquaintance where you now are (Vienna) with the 
French n1Ínisters, who are learned and sensible men; invite 
theln to visit you, and hear their sermons, and do the san1e 
at Heidelberg and Strasburg." This was written from 
Pragu.e, }Iarch 10, 1575. At that time l\laximilian, who 
was very lukewann in his Catholicism, was hesitating whether 
to grant the Bohemians the religious liberties they required. 
As long as he demurred, his subjects ,,,ere earnest in the 
cause; but when they triumphed, in September, they thought 
they had gained enough, and the ne,v Emperor Rudolph 
found them easily contented. "The .Bohemians," Sidney 
wrote to 'Valsingham from Heidelberg, -on his way to Prague, 
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}'iarch 22, 1576, "which were earnest in 1\iaximilian's time 
to have churches of the true religion granted them, do no,v 
gro,v cold, only being content to have the freedoln in their 
houses." 'Vhen Sidney reached Prague, he wished much 
to see Campion, 'whom he had known at Oxford, and whom 
his father had protected in Ireland. Their meeting, says Par- 
sons, was difficult, for Sir Philip was afraid of so nlany spies set 
and sent about him by the English Council; but he managed 
to have divers large and secret conferences with his old friend. 
After much argument, he professed himself convinced, but 
said that it was necessary for him to hold on the course 'which 
he had hitherto followed; yet he promised neyer to hurt or 
injure any Catholic, ,vhich for the nlost part he performed; 
and for Father Campion himself he assured him that where- 
insoever he could stand him in stead, he should find hilll a 
trusty frie:1d, which he performed not, for afterwards, Canl- 
pion being condemned to death, and the other in most high 
favour, when he mig-ht have done him favour he denied to do 
it, for fear not to offend. Politically, Sidney always took the 
side contrary to what 'were then supposed to be Catholic in- 
terests. fIe hated the Spaniards, whom he considered" born 
slaves," and took a very strong national line in preyenting 
Elizabeth's marriage with the Duke of Anjou in 1581; he 
was even on the Parliamentary Committee of that year for 
franling the penal laws against Catholics. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear, that after his embassy to Prague, in spite of his 
marriage with 'Valsingham's daughter, he l11ade no advance 
in his public career for several years, and held no trust or 
office except the nominal one of royal cupbearer. Accord- 
ing to a letter of Father Thomas Fitzherbert, of Feb. 1, 1628, 
Sidney had the courage to confess in England that one of the 
most menlorable things he had witnessed abroad was a ser- 
DIon by Campion, at which he had assisted with the Emperor 
in Prague. Probably the reports sent home by the spies 
caused him to be looked upon as ,vayering in religion. lIe 
ever afterwards had a strong party in the Council against him. 
Campion's own account of his conversations with Didney will 
be found farther on, at the end of a letter to Bavand. On 
Sidney's part, one curious memorial of their meeting may be 
discoyered by a critical eye in the ambassador's official letter 
to 'Valsingham from Prague. After describing his reception 
by the Enlperor, he says, "the rest of the days that I lay 
there, I informed myself as well as I could of such particu- 
larities as I received in my instructions." lIe promises a vivâ 
voce report upon most of the questions, and only sets down 
the following brief character of Rudolph, which is evidently 
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from the hand of the author of the History of Ireland. "The 
Elnperor is ,vholly by his inclination given to the 'wars, fe,v 
of words, sullen of disposition, very secret and resolute, no- 
thing the manners his father had in winning men in his 
behaviour, but yet constant in keeping them; and such a one 
as, though he promise not much outwardly, but, as the Latins 
say, aliqruid in 'l'ecess'l/;." I cannot find much furth( I' truce 
of Oanlpion.s influence. Sidney complains that the Emperor 
and his brother Ernest are "extremely spaniolated," and 
that the former is most governed by a professed supporter of 
the Spanish" inquisitor's governlnent;" and on his ,vay from 
Prague he persuaded the Elector of the Rhine at IIeidel- 
berg to tolerate the Oal vinists, and not to force thcln to 
bpconle Lutherans. But his letters to Languet from Venice 
show that his alienation from Rome was not dogmatical, but 
political, founded on national hatred of Spaniard and Italian, 
and fear of the over,vhelming power of Philip II. His religious 
allusions and banter savour of Oatholic, not of Protestant, sen- 
timent; he refers to Saints, Sacraments, and Purgatory, not 
like a man "Tho hates them and spurns them, but like one who 
believes in them, yet without trembling. The habit of mind 
Dlost affected by him was "that seemly play of humour," 
'which ,vould not let" our O"wn l\Iore" lose his jest even in 
the hour of death. 

rhe next year, 1577, Campion wrote a tragedy on the 
subject of King Saul, which ,vas exhibited at the expense of 
the town, with great magnificence, during- Prague fair, in 
honour of Elizabeth, the widow of Oharles IX. of }-'rance, 'who 
had then returned to her family at Prague. The play lasted 
six hours, anù ,vas repeated the next day, by conlnland of the 
Emperor. 
Several letters written by Campion this year have been 
preserved; one, written to the novices at Brünn, I inserted 
in the last chapter; another, to Gregory 
Iartin, is published 
among his opuscula; and the rough copies of six more, in 
Campion's own hand, are preserved in HIe archives at Stony- 
hurst. I subjoin translations of all of them; for the man is 
best kno,vn by his familiar correspondence. The t"ro first 
relate to the manuscripts of his IIistory of Ireland; his library 
had been left in England, and Gregory l\Iartin wrote to him 
Feb. 8, 1575, about the books" which HolJand had in custody 
being transferred by Stock to the library of Oox, his sister's 
husband, in Gloucester," where they were afterwards burnt. 
E dlnund Campion to Francis Coster, at Cologne. 
"I was troubled about a parcel of manuscripts which is due to 
me from France, when F. Anthony Possevin, who passed through this 
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place on his way fron1 Rome into Sweden, told me that it was possi- 
ble that you, as having the charge of the next province, could lend 
lne your aid in the business, I was glad to hear the name of Coster, 
whose friendship I had cultivated at Douai; and I confidently under- 
took to ask you for any favour, as your fornler scholar and spiritual 
cl1ild. Gregory 
Iartin, who is living with Allen at Rheims, writes to 
me that he wishes to send me a volunle which I had intrusted to hilu, 
but he has no one to give it to, and does not know how so large a 
packet can be sent so long a distance. I have ventured to ask you, 
relying on our old acquaintance, and on the relationship in Christ 
which we have contracted in tbe Society, to do what you can for nle 
in this matter, as I an1 far away, and know nothing about either 
places or persons. If l\lartin manages to convey the book to you, 
do you, nlY father, manage to have it sent to TIle at Prague, not by 
the shortest, but by the safest way. I will say no more, for laIn 
sure that you will do whatever you conveniently can. In anticipa- 
tion, I profess nlyself much in your debt; for the book is a produc- 
tion of n1Ìne, not wholeso!lle because prenlaturely born; and if I am 
to lose it, I would rather it were altogether destroyed than fall into 
other hands. So I mn trying to get it to you soon, and then it may 
creep to nle as slowly as you please. Farewell. 
Prague, January 1577." 


Edmund Campion to Francis Coster, prrovincial of tlw Rltine. 
"Although, Reverend Father, I fully expected the assistance 
which you promised me in your kind letter,-for I knew Ly what 
spirit you were led,- yet it was in truth great pleasure to nle to re- 
new the taste of your goodness and charity frOl11 their inlpressions 
in your writing. I mn bound to you, not now for the first time, Lut 
by old kindnesses, which I never forget, for they are eternal. This 
ldlld office of yours gives Dle a douhle pleasure, both ùecause you 
are going to do sornething for lne, and ùecause you love lHe so well 
as to do it willingly. And see what impudence your kindness has 
inspired into n1e. I enclose you a letter for 1\Iartin ; if you can send 
to hilll into }1'rance I hope that he will do his part. I beg of you 
also, as 
Iartin tells nle that he knows no way of conveying the 
papers to I1le, that if you know auy trusty person to employ, you 
will take the whole business upon your own shouhlers, and manage 
to have them sent from Rheims to Cologne, and from Cologne to 
Prague. But if this cannot be done, let rne know, and I will try 
sonle other plan, and give you no further trouble. The place where 
I sojourn cOlupels me not to be too Inodest in lIlY requests. Fare- 
well. 
July 12, 1577." 
The third letter is to Father Parsons; in the first part he 
enters heartily into the" conspiracy" to catch Gregory .ñlartin 
and make him a Jesuit: the share that he took in this par- 
tially successful atteIHpt will be seen fronl another letter fur- 
ther on; in the second part he congratulates Parsons and the 
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rest who had entered into the Society, and vaguely refers to 
SOllle old Oxford events which Parsons had recalled to his 
mind, and at the same tin1e professes his agreement ,vith 
Parsons' "philosophical reflections" upon the state of Eng- 
land. These clearly were, that a good wind, or rather storm 
of persecution, was the best way to reduce England to the 
faith, when the instability of mind, mundane attachlnent, 
cowardice, and want of logic that had allowed Elizabeth's 
government to deprive England of its religion, ,vould be the 
best guarantee for the success of a forcible reaction under such 
masters as Philip II. or the Duke of Alva. 


Edm'ltnd Carnpion to Robert Parsons, at Rome, greeting. 
"I have received your letter, nlY brother, teeming not only with 
discretion and weight, out alöo, what is the chief thing, 'with love and 
piety. I readily take your advice, and consent to do IllY duty, in 
which I confess I have been for some time rather lax, sonlewhat 
nlore lengthily and lioerally than JOU; but I had written in that 
time to ..Martin, and my letter, I suppose, is still in Flanders, where 
it IllUst have arrived after his departure. Do let us conspire to de- 
liver that good soul; it is good fishing. I love him on 11lany ac- 
counts; I can say nothing Èp_cpa':'n<.r.!JTEg'OIl, I love hiln; I cong-." ltulate 
him with all my heart upon 111aking the acquaintance of so nlany of 
you; nlY part shall not be wanting. At the eud of his last letter 
to nle there was smnething that showed that this miserable anù 
slippery worl<l was not altogether to his t.aste-' I am in peril in the 
world; let your prayers preserve llle.' Let us pray God; if he is 
needed, he will be granted to us. 4.4...bout myself I would only have 
you know that from the day I arriveù here, I have been extremely 
well,-in a perpetual Lloonl of health, and that I was never at allY 
ag'e less upset by literary work than now, when I work hardest. 
\V. e know the reason. But, indeed, I have no tim.e to be sick, if any 
illness wanted to take nle. So JOU may unhesitatingly contradict 
those reports. 
About yourself and Lane, whom you nlust greet heartily fronl 
me, I feel proud and happy; I can Illore reasonahly rejoice in this 
than in the nlenlory of my proctorship. You are seven: I con.. 
gratulate YOU; I wish you were seventy times seven. Considering 
the guullness of the cause, the nUlllber is small; but considering the 
iniquity of the tirnes it is not little, especially since you have all 
COll1e within two years. If my memory is good, I remember all the 
names, and your sOInewhat tall person. 
Your reflections on the tears of our orthodox countrymen are 
quite true; wavering n1Înds, 1l1ischievous attachnlents, cowardly 
tempers, illogical intellects. But these things will carry them into 
port when our Lord gives a good wind. I have used up nlY paper, 
so I will end. But I will give you a comnlÏssion, since JOU have 
offered yourself to me. 'Vhen I was at Home, I oweù every thing 
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to the Rev. Father Ursnar. Tell hinl I have not forgotten him, and 
greet hilll lllost heartily ill my name. Farewell. 
PI'ague, St. John Baptist's day (June 25), 1577." 
In the fourth letter, to Robert Arden of "r arwickshire, 
another father of the Society, he speaks of none of these vio- 
lent measures, to "yhich his gentle spirit "yas only excited by 
contact with the fiery temper of Parsons, but only of reducing 
England by prayers and tears. 
Edn
und Campion to Robert Arden, Priest S. J., g'ì.eetíng. 
"Father Francis, our comnlon and dear friend, has told me the 
gratifying intelligence contained in your letter from Lucerne of l\fay 
3d. He asked Ille to write to you in reply, and I am doing so; for 
it seemed to nle an excel1ent opportunity of greeting a fellow-coun- 
tryman and-nobler bond I-a brother in the Society. If you are 
the Arden I fancy, this is not our first acquaintance; for we were 
members of neighbouring col1eges in Oxford, I of St. John's, you of 
Trinity. If you are not the nlan, you need no more be ashamed of 
being taken for hinl than of being yourself. But if you had been not 
only IllY fanlÍliar friend but mine own brother to boot, even then our 
relationship could not have been dearer, or firmer, or nearer than the 
union by which we are now united in Christ. For this at leMst we 
are indebted to those by whose heresy and persecution we have been 
driven forth and cast gently on a pleasant and blessed shore. [A sen- 
tence follows, illegible through nlost of the words having been de- 
stroyed by \Vornls.] One thing remains; we must rejoice at our 
deliverance from the hands of the Egyptians, and we nlust strive to 
save them, and to catch thCln by the prayers and tears at which they 
laugh. 'Ve will do thenl this favour against their wills, aud so re- 
turn thenl the benefit that they have unwillingly done to us. But to 
return to you, my father, and to finish my letter. You must know 
that I have bad no greater pleasure for many a day than the perusal 
of your letter, which gives us good hope of restoring and tilling that 
vineyard. If you go on so, you shall gather a Ill0st abundant har- 
vest, 
'Ve here, by God's mercy, can only do penance and pray, digni- 
ficd by the honour of the college, the nunlbers of our scholars, the 
favour of the people, and the gain of souls. '!'hat these things may 
becOllle more aLundant, help us by your prayers and sacrifices. Fare- 
well. 
Prague, the morrow of Our Lady ad Nives (i.e. Aug. 6), 1577." 


The fifth letter, to John Bavand, his old tutor, contains 
some pleasant recollections of his youth, and his account of 
his dealings with Sir Philip Siùney. 
Edmund Carnpion to John Bavand, Ids master, greeting. 
"'Thanks to our good l\Iartin, who in his last letter to me enlarged 
upon your goodness and kindness to hiIll, I an1 reminded, not by his 
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precept, but his example, not to sllirk Iny duty, or to loosen any of 
those old links by which your undying care of both of us has bound 
us to you. I must own that, if I had thought frequent letter-writ- 
ing the sunl of fidelity and gratitude, I had been too neglectful of 
what nlY respect for you, and your fatherly care and provision for 
nle, required. But there are other tokens of love and friend
hip be- 
side letters, and lny sentiments frOln my earliest childhood have been 
so well known to you that they can never be clouded over either by 
DIY epistolary neglect, or by our separation in place. I should be 
a mere knave, and unworthy of the liberal education which you gave 
me, if, while I have any memory at all, I forget you, instead of bear- 
ing witness, by all sorts of ohservance, to the care, the prudence, the 
sympathy, and the purity which you displayed in teaching and edu- 
cating nle. To these I lllust aùd the clear proofs of your favour and 
affectiun since bestowed upon me,-and they the more pleasant, be- 
cause they so plainly lllanifested an uncomnlon benevolence, For 
though in my youth I was but an indifferent subject, yet, since I was 
intrusted to you and clung to your side, hung upon your looks and 
lived in your society, I do not nluch wonder that a good man like 
you, so diligent in your duties, took such care of Ine. But that in 
after years, you unùertook to feed lne anù to polish me, as it was all 
from your free choice, so does it more redound to the credit of your 
virtue and kinduess. And what is your last favour 1 \Vhen I was 
in Rome, did you not altogether spend yourself upon me 1 Did you 
not give me introductions, help, and llloney 1 And that to one who, 
as you knew, not only would never repay you, but who was on the 
point of leaving the world, and, so to speak, of death. One of the 
greatest works of mercy is to bury the dead, for they help those to- 
wards whOln neither flesh, blood, nor goods, DOl' hope, nor favour, 
nor any thought of earthly convenience attracts thenl. You were 
lllunificent to Ine when I was going to enter the sepulchral rest of re- 
ligion. Add one further kindness, IllY dear father; pray for me, that 
in this seclusion, far frum the noise of all vanity, I 1113Y be Ijuried 
really aud nleritoriously. For it was the Apostle's declaration, ' You 
are dead, and your life is hidden with Christ in God.' I rClnelllber 
how, on the eve of your leaving England, you bade ll1e farewell with 
the words, 'I go to die.' For you had determined to let death 
overtake you any where rather than in Egypt. We must seek to die 
once for all, and happily, hut we lllust seek it also daily and faith- 
fully. But whither have I wandered 1 
N ow listen to my news. The Emperor Rudolph, a prudent, 
brave, and gooù youth, and a sincere son of the Church, has fixed 
upon himself the eyes and the hearts of the Gernlans and Bohe- 
mians. If he lives, great things are expected of hiln. The Empress 
Dowager, 
Iaximilian's widow, anù sister of Philip of Spain, is living 
at Prague. A few lllonths ago Philip Sidney CaIue from England 
to Prague as amLassador, Inagnificelltly provided. He llad nHlCh 
conver:;ation with lne,-I hope not in vaill
 for to all appearance he 
was most eager. I comnlCllJ hiru to your sacrifices, for he asked 
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the prayers of all good men, and at the same time put into my hand
 
SOlue alms to be distributed to the poor for hinl, which I have done. 
r.t-'ell this to Dr. Nicholas Sanders, because if anyone of the labourers 
sent into the vineyard from the Douai seminary has an opportunity 
of watering this plant, he Illay watch the occasion for helplllg a poor 
wavering soul. If this young nlan, so wunderfully beloved and ad- 
n1Ïred by his countrymen, chances to be converted, he will astonish 
his noble father, the Deputy of Ireland, his uncles the Dudleys, and 
all the young courtiers, and Cecil hiulself. Let it be kept secret. 
Do you want to know about Bohemia 
 (J6P.'1-1.I
/; xa) ZOIIlWllírx. 
':"WII aipetJéw!J, a mixen and hotch-pot of heresies. But all the chief 
people are Catholics. The lower orders promiscuous. A pleasant 
and diversified harvest. For IllY part, I labour in it with Blure plea- 
sure since an Englishman, vViclifi'e, infected the people. 
In conclusion, I lllust ask you to excuse nle if I have been re- 
miss in writing. Greet in Iny HallIe Sanders, Cope, Stoneley, and 
the priests and fellows of your Hospice. Finally, be Illerry, anù n1Ìnd 
your health; love IDe, and write to nle. Farewell. 'Vhen you have 
opportunity, reverently kiss the hand of the Bishop of St. Asaph for 
DIe." 


The next letter, to one of his Bohemian pupils, is a speci- 
men of the affectionate ternlS on ,,
hich he and his scholars 
stood. 


Edm.und Campion to Sebastian Pastler, at Passau, greeting. 
lC Your letter was grateful to me, because I saw Ly it how grateful 
you were. :For if while you were here we hoped llluch of you from 
your rare advance in learning and piety, what must we think of you 
nuw you are gone for persevering so cunstantly in the course "hich 
you pursued here! I wish that 111Y services to you had Lf'en worth 
as 111uch as you value them at; any how, whatevt'r they were worth, 
they were given with a real good-will, which I will take care to pre- 
serve, so as not to let a young man so good and so devoted to us 
slip from n1Y n1emory. I read some paragraphs of your letter to the 
Confraternity at our nleeting yesterJay, and exhorted them to re- 
Iueluber you; I have no ùoubt they will. This is written in the 
evening twilight, and the failing light forces me to finish. Fare- 
well. 
Prague, July 14-, 1:577." 


The last letter belonging to this year is that written to 
Gregory l\lartin, to try and induce him to becollle a Jesuit; 
the adroitness which insinuates and implies ,yithout indicat- 
ing, and which stirs up desires ,vithout too plainly showing 
how they may be gratified, is a model of subtle rhetoric. l\lar- 
tin was at this tÍ111e in circUlllstances that facilitated his cap- 
ture. His position with Allen was uncertain; the English 
selninary ,vas on the point of being driven from Douai by 
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popular tumults, which AlIen at.tributed to the intrigues of 
Elizabeth, and by which he partly justified his perpetual in- 
trigues against her. The Cardinal of Guise had not yet of- 
fered hÎIn a retreat at Rheims, and l\Iartin had been sent to 
Rome to see what could be obtained there. For at this tilDe 
Allen probaùly thought ,vith Sanders, who wrote to hilll a 
few months later (
ovelnber 1577), "'Ve shall have no steady 
comfort but frolll God, in the Pope, not in the I{ing of Spain. 
Therefore I beseech you to take hold of the Pope, for the 
King is as fearful of 'val' as a child of fire, and all his endea- 
vour is to avoid all such occasions. 1"'he Pope ,viII give t,yO 
thousand [men] when you shall be content with theIne If 
they do not serve to go to England, at the least they ,,
ill 
serve to go into Ireland. The state of Christcndoll1 dependeth 
upon the stout assailing of England." 
rartill had gone to 
Ronle in 156ô, and had written to Calnpion in Feb. 1577,- 
" After the first letter ,vhich you ,vrote fronl Brünn, you re- 
ceived two of mine together, a long ,vhile after date. In an- 
s.wer you at once \vrote Inost kindly, in every way correspond- 
ing to lllY hopes, except in your brevity. You called your 
letter only a precursor; this expression of yours authorised 
me to look for another and a longer letter, as I ha'.e done 
and still do. I am not at Douai, but at ROTne." And then 
he proceeeded (but the letter is lost) to describe the popular 
risings at Donai against the EnO'lish. To these" accusations" 
Campion replied: 0 


Edmund Campion to Gregory J.1Jartin. 
" Such accusations a.s those wherewith you aCCllse me trou1le me 
not; for they coax you out of a letter full of endearing complaints, 
and let me see, to nlY joy, how lovingly you look for Iny reply. It 
n1ay perhaps be stale to excuse THyself on the plea of Lusif1ess, but I 
do, anll ever will, steal titTle enough for the religious rites of our 
friendðhip, which is always in HIY heart. I lately sent a parcel to 
you at Douai; in it there was a long letter to YOll; and because you 
did not receive it, you wrangle with me about the postmen. But 
don't irritate nle, though you are tall, and I short. The next sen- 
tence in your letter gives me sad news, which nips my jokes in the 
Lud. Are there indeed such trouLlés in }"'lawlers 
 Has the peril 
reached to the English College 1 How far1 Are they to be driven 
out 1 Let therll he driven any where but into their own country. 
'Vhat is it to us, to whorn England is imprisonment, the rest of the 
world transportation! Be of good c11eer; this storm will drive you 
into smooth water. :ßlake the most of ROlne. Do you see the llead 
corpse of that Imperial City 
 \Vhat in this life can be glorious, if 
sllch wealth, such Leauty, has COBle to nothing 1 But what men 
have stood firm in these Illi
craLle challges,-what things 
 The 
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relics of the Saints, and the chair of the Fisherman. 0 prudence! 
'Vhy is heaven neglected for worldly glory, when we see with our 
own eyes that even in this world the kings of this world coulù not 
preserve these monuments of their vanity, these trophies of their 
folly! What will this stnoke seem in the ether of heaven, when it 
so soon blows away in the atmosphere of earth 1 Ho'w will angels 
laugh, when even Inen Illock 1 But YAauxà; EÌ; 'A

lIa;, what is this 
to you 1 For your whole letter breathes a noble spirit. Your story, 
your hopes, and your requests set lne in a blaze at all points. Nor 
is this the first time j all your letters show with what prudence, with 
what a Christian spirit you love nle, when you so heartily congratu- 
late ll1e on the state of life which I have enIbraced, though it places 
so strong a barrier to our union. This is real friendship. I remelll- 
her too how earnestly you called llle from Ireland to Douai, how 
you admonished llle, and how effective were you words. Before 
that, I relIlember how frOlIl the Duke of Norfolk's house you dealt 
with me to keep me fronl the ecclesiastical dignity, which, as a 
friend, you fearet! might betray lIle into serving these wretched 
tinles. In these words, as I consiùer, you were even prompted by 
the Holy Ghost,-' If we two can life together, we can live for no- 
thing; if this is too little, I have nloney ; but if this also fails, one 
thing relllains, they that sow in tears shall reap in joy.' 'Vhat you 
foretold is fulfilled. I live in affluence, and yet I have nothing; and 
I would not exchange the sorrows of lllY Institute for the realm of 
England, If our tears are worth all this, what are our consolations 
worth 1 And they are quite numberless, and above all measure. So 
as you rejuice with me, you lllay always go on rejoicing, for what I 
have found is indeed 11108t joyful. A.s for your praises, I pray you, 
nlY dear father, to cOllllnend my soul to God in your sacrifices, that 
it 11lay become less un worthy of your praise. This is the sunl-since 
for so IHany years we had in common our college, our llleals, our 
studies, our opinions, our fortune, onr degrees, our tutors, our 
friends, anù our enemies, let us for the rest of our lives make a more 
close and hiuding union, that we may have the fruit of our friend- 
shill in heaven. There also I will, if I can, sit at your feet. Though 
I bave lllany greetings for John Bavand, our old tutor, of whom it 
would be too long to write all I lnight and ought to say, yet, as I 
mll writing to hitn, I will seud him a very brief Inessage. If he re- 
ceives this letter, he will have three on hi8 conscience (supposing the 
othcrd have conle to hand), and yet not a word frUln him. There was 
sOlne reason, which, though I know it not, I fully aJlnit and ap- 
prove, ill entire confidence of his kindness and friendship. Fare- 
well. 
Prague, from the College of the Socicty of Jesus, July 3, 1577." 


The next year Campion returned from the Convictors' 
College to that of the 
ociety, and was ordained deacon and 
priest by Anthony, Archbishop of .Prague, who told him on 
the occasion that " as from one Englishnlan, 'Vicliffe, all the 
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evils of Bohemia bad sprung, so God had provided another 
Englishman to heal those wounds." The new priest said his 
first 1\Iass on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
September 8. This year he also exhibited a drama, which 
was celebrated among his contemporaries, on St. Ambrose 
. and the Eluperor Theodosius. It was repeated by com- 
mand of the empress and the French queen. In after times 
some German admirer of the author prefixed a title to it: 
" Ambrosiana Tragædia, authore Beato Edmundo Campiano, 
Græco, Latino, Poeta, Oratore, Philosopho, Theologo, Vir- 
gine et 
Iartyre." Epigrams were .written, complimenting 
the author on his mellifluous mouth, and on the nectar and 
ambrosia which distilled from it. It is a pity that no trace 
of it can no\v be found among the Mss. at Prague. This 
year he ,vas appointed Latin preacher, and in that office made 
an "admirable sermon" before the Archbishop during the 
feet-washing on Holy Thursday; August 14, he preached at 
the funeral of the Nuncio; he also wrote orations for his 
scholars to deliver; one of these, "De laudibus B. lUariæ 
Virginis," is printed among his opuscula. Among his other 
productions of this year, Schmidl enumerates a Latin poem 
in honour of the Archbishop. 1
his year, too, he obtained an 
evil reputation amongst Protestants as a proselyte-maker. A 
Protestant youth, 1\Iartin Schultes, of Frankfort, who had 
been sent to the college because of its superiority, had been 
converted by Campion. In the vacation the lad's parents 
became aware of the fact, and were furious; but he ran a,vav 
from them, and returned to the college. '" 
In October this year, having finished his course of rhe- 
toric, Campion was Inade Professor of Philosophy; here he 
,vas bound down by the same minute rules. Philosophy was 
to be the vestibule of theology; Aristotle was to be the pro- 
fessor's great authority, in every point in which the philoso- 
pher was not contradicted by the school men or the creed. 
The infidel commentators, like Averrhoes, were not to be 
used in such a way as to give the pupils a taste for them. 
St. Thomas was always to be mentioned with honour, and 
when not followed to be reverently and respectfully treated. 
Logic, physics, and metaphysics ,vere each to occupy one 
year; the chief object was to be a right understanding of 
Aristotle's text, particularly of the trite passages. As in 
rhetoric, there ,vere to be monthly and quarterly disputa- 
tions in public, in which the scholars were to be made 
ashamed of all faults in formal arguing, to be taught to 
adhere rigidly to rules, and never to speak but in their turn. 
Nothing is more notable in most of Campion's letters than 
VOL. v. XE'V SERIES. S 
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the entire want of any political allusions; religion and litera- 
ture were the only spheres 'which he recognised, except with 
one passing exception, in a letter to Parsons. Parsons, how- 
ever, observed no such reticence, but gave to Campion intel- 
ligence about Elizabeth's enen1ies, to know which, without 
discovering it, by the laws of those days, rendered a man a 
traitor. 


"PAX Cn. 
Having read this letter, almost a month agone, from 
Ir. 
1tfarten, I deferred to send it until this time, to th' end I might 
accompany it with some news touching our English matters. You 
shall understand, therefore, that Sir Thos. Stewkly, who was made 
here l\Iarquis before his departure, is now dead in Africa with the 
K. of Portugal ; the particulars of his death I have not received. 
He took here away with him at midnight out of their beds all the 
Irishmen in Rome, and one English gentlmnan named 1\1r. 
Iinors, 
nephew to Cardinal Pole, who had good entertainment here of the 
Pope hefore,-that is to say, xx crowns in gold a month. This 
:r.lYllhurst, with one Sedgrave, an Irishman, whi(
h once had been of 
our company, Sir Thorrws, being on the se.a, upon what cause I .. 
know not, would have hanged them, and being prohibited to do it, 
by the earnest request of certain Italian captains that went with 
him, he deferred the work until he came to Portugal; and there 
arriving, condemned both of thenl to the galleys for ternl of life, 
and so led them slaves with him into Africa: but since his death 
they are delivered by the new I\:.ing of Portugal, which is the Car- 
dinal: and this n1uch 1\Iinors hath ,vritten hither himself. And 
other provision that went with Sir Thomas, aU is dispersed; and so 
this enterprise is come to nothing. Here, in ROlne, the English 
seminary goeth forth well; for there be ahnost 40 persons under the 
governnlent of iij of our Society. \Ve are here at Home now 24 
Englishmen of the Society, whereof five hath entered within this' 
lllonth. One named 1\11'. Holt, wl)ich was once of Oriel College, 
:r.Iaster of Arts, and the other four came hither fron1 Paris; all ex- 
cellent towardly youths, and all have ended the courses of philoso- 
phia: ij of them are your countrymen, born in Paternoster Row; 
one named Harwood and the other Smith, little Dr. Smith the phy- 
sician's nephew. One Inglis, of good learning, is presently now here- 
hence seut towards J apponia. I hope, e'er it be long, we shall 
[find] a vent another way. Father Darbishire is come hither frolll 
Paris, and it may he that I shall go, e'er it be long, in his place 
thither. 
Ir. Lane, as I wrote to you before, is gone to Alcala in 
Spain, and arrived thither, hath wrote your commendations in a 
letter to me. And this is as nluch [as] I have to write to you at 
this tilHe. 
Ir. 
Iarten was called away herehence by 1\fr. Dr. 
Allen his letters. I think they were half afraid of him, what nlight 
become of hiIn; but 1\11'. Horltns, entering of late, hath lllnch 
amazed them. I pray you, good 1\11'. CaInpian, pray for Ine; for I 
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bave great need of it.. All our countrymen here doth comn1end 
themselves heartily to you. 


Your servant in Christ, 
ROB. PERSONS. 


From Rome, this xxviii of November 1578." 


As early as 1571, the English government had known of 
the design of this Stukely (who had been at the head of 
a rebellion in Ireland in 1569) to land in Ireland ,vith a 
large Spanish force; and the enterprise described in Par- 
son"s letter, though diverted for a time to Africa, was ulti- 
Inately meant for Ireland. Castelnau, the French ambassa- 
dor, was well informed when he wrote from London, July 
'4, 1578: "Stukely, who had given here so hot an alarm of 
a descent on Ireland, cannot do any thing this year, becau&e 
he has gone with the King of Portugal into Africa. nut 
people still think that when the king disbands his army 

tukely will be able to have more men and more ships, if 
only the people favour his designs upon Ireland." Ships had 
been in commission to oppose him, and the queen intended 
to increase her navy for the next year. Any COIDlTIUnication 
with such a man, any kno,vledge of his doings ,vithout de- 
tecting them, was sufficient to constitute treason. Campion 
was of much too s,veet a temper to rebuke Parsons for intrud- 
ing upon his notice thin
s of which he wished to hold him- 
self quite clear. Probably, too, he had then no idea of ever 
being sent on the English mission; otherwise he must have 
felt what Donne describes, ,vhen listening to compromising 
conversation- 


" I felt myself 
Eecorning traitor, and methought I saw 
One of our giant statutes ope his jaw 
To suck me in for hearing him." 
Of the year 1579, we have a letter of Campion to Gre- 
gory 
Iartin, still on the subject of his books and the troubles 
of the seminary, and upon the martyrdom of Cuthbert l\Iaine, 
November 
9, 1577, which CanJpion seems to have heard of 
for the first time a year after the event. 
Edmund Campion. to Gregory J.1fartin. 
"Father Parsons has sent me your letter from Rome; I see the 
devil is furious with your seIninary, anù will not allow banished 
n1en a place of banishment. 'V ell, he may burst 'with envy; but 
these blasts of his will never blow away the Spirit of Christ. Do 
you daily torture our envious foe with your gooù deeds. I am 
indeed angry sometimes when I remember what Allen-himself a 
little angry, I think-wrote in the beginning of Bristow's book, that 
so good a cause was dashed by men so evil, so ignorant, so few, anù 
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so much at variance with each other. We all thank you much for 
your account of Cuthbert's [l\laine] martyrdom; it gave many of us 
a real religious joy. "\Vretch that I an1, how has that novice dis- 
tanced HIe! 1\lay he be favourable to his old friend and tutor! I 
shall now boast of these titles more than ever. I have answered 
your two letters, the latter first. I have left something for the end, 
that you may know how much I have it at heart. I l]ad written 
to F. Francis Coster, our provincial of the Rhenish province, asking 
hiul if you sent him those writings of mine about Irish history 
which you have, to find some way of sending them to Prague in 
})erfect safety. He pron1Ísed. So now I ask you to get them to 
Cologne; our people will manage the rest. Tell me or them what 
you can do,-what you would do I already know; write either to 
Father Coster, the Provincial of the Rhine, or to your naulesake, 
who is Rector at Cologne; for he is called F. 1tIartin. .Y ou shall be 
either Father J\Iartin or Father Gregory, as you choose. Is there 
aught else 1 I had well-nigh forgotten. About the burning of the 
books I congratulate both of us, and thank Holland. I wish he 
had not spared Erasnlus anù the Scholiasts, whose prefaces, correc- 
tions, antidotes, and triflings have deforlned the works of the fathers. 
I aIl1 truly glad that the bill has been honoured, and I acknowledge 
Sheldon's kindness, whose family we have reason to love. I re- 
Inember them when I say 1\1ass; to your sacrifices also I comlnend 
the patrons, companions, entertainers, and scholars that we have 
almost always had in COlnmon. You ask what I am doing: I have 
finisbeù the Organon of Aristotle; now I go to the Physics. I shall 
soon confer the Bachelors' degrees, and after finishing this course 
the J\1asters' of Prague. Six days we quarrel with the philosophers, 
the seventh we are friends. I am foolishly supposed to be an ac- 
cml1plished Sophist. 'Vhat does it signify 
 Salute IllY honoured 
friend Allen, and Bristow, and the whole seminary. 
Prague, August 1579." 


Two other letters, concerning 1tlelchior Newhyre, a pupil 
and convert of his, show with what affectionate care he 
watched over the fortunes and progress of his scholars. 


Edmund Campion to George Ware, at Olmutz, greeting. 
"
Ielchior N ewhyre, my pupil, an honest and well-instructed 
youth, and very dear to nle, is migrating to you for the sake of his 
studies, 'There are many and weighty reasons why I wish his pro- 
gress and fortune to be well cared for. Wherefore, I beseech you, 
let me lighten nlY anxiety by your friendship, and by the certainty 
that you will spend all your love for me in care, favour, help, and 
any thing else that the youth may require. Whatever kind office 
you do him, you n1ay put to my account; and as I am already 
your debtor to an aIIlOunt which I cannot repay, I have determined 
to increase the debt daily. Farewell. 
Prague, January 22, 1579." 
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Edmund Carnpion to }"lelc,iior ]{ewhyre, at Olmutz, greeting. 
"I recognise in your letter the old polish and the old affection, 
and I return praise for the one and affection for the other. In giv- 
ing me such abundant thanks, you kindly and dutifully preserve the 
memory of my love towards you; while in speaking so piously 
about the light of faith, which God's mercy called you out of dark- 
ness to behold, you faithfully and religiously offer to God the soul 
which you owe Him. So I sincerely hope that our divine Redeelner 
may reward your recollection of His favours by a daily increase of 
grace. You have me not only as a friend, WhOlll you reckon far 
above his value, but also as a debtor, because you proceed in such a 
way as not only to increase but to honour the flock of lny ßIaster. 
For the rest, I earnestly exhort and beseech you to temper your 
good disposition with all liberal learning, to endure whatever conles 
upon you in this short span, till you can reap with honour and pro- 
fit that which you now sow with labour and cost. Farewell. 
Prague, :May 6, 1579." 
This year also he preached a celebrated funeral serInon at 
the burial of l\Iary Requesens, the wife of Antonio Cardona, 
Viceroy of Sardinia, published amongst his opuscula. 
This was the last year of Carnpion's quiet life at Prague. 
In the autumn, Doctor Allen went to Rome to organise the 
English Oollege, and to obtain the assistance of the Jesuits in 
the English mission; after mature deliberation, the chief 
points of which I will give in my next chapter, it was deter- 
mined that two fathers, ParsoIls and Canlpion, should be sent. 
As soon as Allen had secured his object, he wrote to Campion 
in an exulting strain to announce the fact- 
"l\Iy father, brother, son, Edll1und Can1pion, for to you I must 
use every expression of the tenderest ties of love,-Since the General 
of your Order, who to you is Christ Himself, calls you from Prague 
to ROBle, and thence to our own England; since your brethren after 
the flesh call upon you (for though you hear not their words, God 
has heard their prayers),-I, who ain so closely connected with them, 
with you, and with our comlnon country both in the world and in 
the Lord, lllust not be the only one to keep silence, when I should 
be first to desire you, to call you, to cry to you. 
Iake all haste and 
come, my dearest Campion; you have done enough at Prague towards 
ren1edying the evils that our countrYlnen inflicted upon BohenlÎa. 
It will be dutiful, religious, and Christian in you to devote the rest 
of your life and some part of your extraordinary gifts to our beloved 
country, which has the greatest need of your lahours in Christ. I 
do not stay to inquire what your own wish and inclination nlay be, 
since it is your happiness to live, not by your own will, but by others; 
and you would not shrink frOin the greatest perils or the furthest 
Indies if your superiors bade you go. Our harvest is already great 
in England: ordinary labourers are not enough; more practised men 
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are wanted, but chiefly you and others of your order. The General 
has yielded to all our prayers; the Pope, the true father of our coun- 
try, has consented; and God, in whose hands are the issues, has at 
last granted that our own Campion, with his extraordinary gifts of 
,visd0111 and grace, should be restored to us. Prepare yourself then 
for a journey, for a work, for a trial. You will have an excellent 
colleague, and though they still live who sought the Child's life, yet 
for sonle tilne past a door has been open for you in the Lord. It is not 
I that anI preparing for you and your order the place in England that 
your soul presaged, but it is you, I hope, who will procure for IHe aud 
IHine the power of returning. We will talk over the rest, my dear 
Edmund; and I hope you will be here as soon as may be, for I know 
not how long I can stay in Ronle ; and as soon as the winter is past 
I mean to go to Uheims or Douai, where our common friends Bris- 
tow and 
Iartin now live. You will be astonished to see our Bel- 
gian and Roman Colleges, and will easily understand why we llave 
at last such hopes of our country. In the nlean tilne let us pray the 
Lord of the harvest to make us worthy of His nlercy and visitation, 
tlud do you, by your prayers and sacrifices, wash away my sins before 
Jesus Christ. l\Iay He send you to us as soon as may Le. 
Entirely thine, 
"T 1LLIA l\1 ALLEN. 


Rome, the English College J 9th Dec. 1579." 
Campion, though surprised at this intelligence, was on the 
whole glad; if there had been any fears-and he confesses to 
a lack of constitutional courage- he had conquered them. He 
,vrote to Allen that he was ready to go when the order should 
arrive; the honour of the cause made him willing, but the 
comn1and of his superiors made him anxious to go. At their 
bidding he 'was willing to fight to the death for his country. 
In l\larch 1580, two letters from the General came to Prague, 
one to Campanus the rector, the other to Campion, \vho was 
to go to Rome as soon as might be. The rector immediately 
communicated the command to Campion, who heard it in si- 
lence, blushed, and said, "Indeed the fathers seem to suspect 
something about me. I hope their suspicions may be true. 
God
s will be done, not mine. n The suspicious to ,vhich 
Campion alluded bad already found vent; the night before, 
a simple father, Jaynes Gall, a Silesian, reputed to have ec- 
stasies, wrote over Canlpion's cell, "P. Edmundus Oampianus, 
J\Iartyr." r.['he \vriter, when discovered, was punished for his 
infringement of discipline; but he declared that he felt obliged 
to do it. Another father had previously painted a garland 
of roses and lilies on the ,vall of Oampion
s room, just above 
where his head usually rested. 'Vhen he left Prague, Cam- 
panus the rector changed habits with him,-a common mode 
in those days of leaving a keepsake with a friend. 
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Campion left Prague ltlarch 25, 1580; he went as far as 

Iunich with Ferdinand, second son of Albert, Duke of Ba- 
varia, lately dead. On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas he 
was induced to give the students a specimen of his eloquence. 
He preached in their hall on the text, vos est/is sal terree, and 
eXplained the office of a Christian doctor; intending to de- 
scribe St. Thomas, his hearers said that he described himself. 
The duke and his brother were so pleased, that they insisted 
on conveying the preacher to lnnsbruck, from ,vhich place 
he set out on foot for Padua, where he was commanded to 
take horse; and so he arrived in Rome on Holy Saturday, 
April 5, 1580. 


R. s. 


Qt:orre
ponbr1trt. 


THE RO:\IAN QUESTION. 


SIR,-The following correspondence has been placed in my hands, 
with pern1Ïssion to publish it; and I send it to you, not because 
I have any right to suppose that you will agree with the argu- 
Inents used on either side, but because I believe you are anxious 
that the question of the temporal power should be discussed freely. 
If I alIi right in that belief, these letters will recommend tÌ1eIn- 
selves by the spirit in which they are written, no less than as being 
the authentic copies of what passed between a priest of Romagna 
and an ecclesiastic, whose nmne, if it were published, would give 
great authority to his opinions in this country. The problem de- 
fined in the first letter has presented itself to the consciences of 
thousands; it may be well that the solution actually given by an 
experienced Inaster of religious direction should be made accessible 
to luany. * 


I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. R. 


· Our correspondent is right in thinking that the political arguments and 
authorities used in the second of the following letters have very little weight 
with us. We insert his communication for the sake of those with whom the 
spiritual knowledge and judgment of a venerable priest will have a real value; 
but we must express our entire disagreement with the views of politics on 
which his judgment is founded. In an absolute St.ate silent leges; authority and 
obedience become mainly questions of force and of interest. But in an or- 
ganised State authority does not proceed from the people, and does not lapse 
to the people until it is forfeited by the sovereign. The violation of obedience 
is only justified by the violation of authority, and revolution is legitimate only 
when it is caused by revolutionary conduct in the government, that is., only 
when it seeks the restoration of injured rights In order to be just, it must 
have a definite occasion; where it appeals to abstract propositions it is a crime, 
and threatens the existence (,f societ.y_ The Italian movement is essentially 
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"$ $ * April 26, 1861. 
VERY REVEREND SIR,- . . . . It is really rash in me to put 
nlY thoughts ahout these subjects on paper, meagre as is my know- 
ledge of theology and of law. But you have asked my opinion, and 
I have promi:;ed to give it; so I write to yon as well as I can. 
'Vith regard to the fact of the destruction of the Pope's temporal 
power, which power is a sublime and most ancient reality, it cannot 
be discussed as a simply theoretical question; treated only in that 
way, however brilliant and ingenious the argument might be, it will 
never fully convince one who, besides knowledge, wants a rule to 
sustain his conduct in the circumstances of the present develop- 
ments, or restorations, or revolutions, or whatever they are caUed. 
The propos.itions defended by the Conciliatore, in the articles I have 
read, appear to me to elude the true, the chief, the illlportant ques- 
tion, which is this, 'Is it lawful, for the sake of securing national 
unity, to coöperate in anyway in the destruction of the tenlporal power 
of the Holy Father l' It is an old desire of mine, which I scarcely 
hope to see accomplished, to see this question treated by a Catholic 
writer, not of the school of the Civiltà Cattolica or the A rmonia, and 
yet in a manner different from that of the Conciliato'J"e and the 
Amico :-' In presence of the political events of the last two years in 
Italy, and of the acts of the Suprenle Pontiff in regard to these same 
events, what is the rule, the practical conduct, that a Roman Catho- 
lic ought to follow 
' 
My general in1pression of the articles in the Conciliatore is, that 
it maintains that at least a relative incon1patibility between the two 
powers must spring up in tÍ1lle, owing to the unchangeable charac- 
ter of the the Ron1an court. The Pope has several tin1es answered 
revolutionary, for it seeks, not the redress of grievances, but the realisation of 
speculative ideas, and it has been ready at any moment to sacrifice the first 
cause to the latter-good government to national independence and unity. The 
papers of J.JÛrd Lyons, which were published last year, distinctly proved that 
there was nothing the Libera.ls desired less than reforms which might strengthpn 
the government and weaken their opposition. Some years ago, when Lord John 
Uussell said that he hoped that Austria would govern Italy with liberality anll 
mildness, Manin E'xpressed the deepest feelings of the Italians in a reply which 
was one of his latest productions. "'V e do not ask of Austria that she should 
be humane and liberal in Italy; we demand that she should depart. . . . . 
The object we have before us, and which we aU dE'sire without exception, is this: 
complete independence of all Italian territory, union of all parts of Italy in a 
single political body. As to independen('e and union, we can make no conces- 
sion, we can consent to no compromise." This is the revolutiona.ry principle 
as naked and undisguised as it ever exhibited itself in the Ueign of Tl'rror. and 
this is the principle on which the deliverance of Italy has been pursued. In Lom- 
bardy and in Tuscany there was no other argument. But Naples and Sicily 
were governed in such a way that a revolution there cannot be deplured. It 
was accomplished for no better ends than that of Tuscauy, but it was justified 
by very different reasons. In the Roman States the question of misgovern- 
ment is not the first to be considered. It is not for that that the temporal 
power has succumbed, but because great part of the Catholic world had ceased 
to believe that the advantages derived from it outweighed the perils in w

ch 
it involved the Church. It is a question of conscit.nce more than of politICS, 
and for this reason we are glad to admit our correspondent's letters, in spite 
or the political opinions, which we do not share. [ED.] 
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this, arguing from the present condition of tl)e age and of states, 
that the temporal power is an actual necessity as a guarantee of 
the spiritual. He says that it is more than ever necessary in these 
tinIes, when religion nowhere renIains a fundanwntal law of the 
State, when the separation between Church and State is accom- 
plished;* and when the Church is only more or less confessed, as 
being the religion of the majority; not as being a truth admitted by 
the law, the tenlporal power is more than ever necessary in these 
times to secure the independence of the Pope for the comlnon good 
in the exercise of his spiritual n1Ïnistry. And the argument is 
founded on the principle, that the maximum of authority ought to 
possess the maxin1um of independence. 
If people will only reply to this, that it is not a truth of the 
theological order,-not a dognla, but an opinion,-not a principle of 
faith, but a human theory that does not oblige us to assent,-I say, 
that this is not a categorical answer to the question. But if it is 
meant by this answer to imply that it is allowable to oppose the 
temporal dominion, and even to destroy it, and that for the good of 
the Church, as the Conciliatore openly professes, then it is clear that 
the argument is a nIere sophism, that truth is trampled upou, and 
used for deception. The reasoning is as follows: 'Weare not bound 
to believe that the tenlporal power is necessary for the independence 
and free exercise of the spiritual; therefore, whoever says it ought 
to be abolished, can say so, and wish so, without comuJitting a sin 
againstfaitlt.' 
Still the question comes back to the fact of the civil kingdom 
possessed by the Pope: can this be taken from hÍ1n with
ut injus- 
tice? If people plead nationality, political utility, or the like, I 
answer, there is no utility, there is no imaginable greatness, that 
can be purchased with the sacrifice of justice; for justice is for the 
true interests of the Church, and of nlankind, of nations as of indi- 
viduals. It is eternal, unchangeable, and rigorous in exacting re- 
spect from all, be they individuals, peoples, or governments. 
If the right of peoples is pleaded, it will still be necessary to 
concede that ltistorical right is opposed. t If abstract right is 
pleaded, I answer that the abstract al ways becomes concrete, and 
when concrete cannot be viobteù. The right of the people cannot 
give it, nor a majority, with its detnonstrations and its votes, even 
when free, which legalise nothing. If there is not right, neither a 
minority nor a majority can create it or give it. But I should like 
to hear the question of pure right discussed on the principles of a 
sound school. 
A Catholic, educated or not, knows about the Councils, by Ineans 
of their true Interpreter, that whoever takes part in the destruction 
of the civil power of the Pope incurs the censures which those coun- 
* So far as they are s{>parable; for no State can declare itself altogpther 
atbeistical. 'Ve must not take distinction for separation; yet these two notions 
are often confounded. 
t I suppose that few will maintain Rousseau's ùoctrine of popular sove- 
reignty. 
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cils have enacted. In this knowledge a Catholic IS secure, and 
knows how to keep himself right. But I say that those morally 
and formally take part in the consumlnation of the deed, and in 
encouraging others to do so, who write or speak to that effect, al- 
though they take no active part in doing it. Then there would be 
nluch to say on the n10rality of the means adopted for the end. 
Then the direct or indirect attack upon the Catholic religion on the 
part of its more or less open foes. It is striking, and at the san1e 
time sad and suspicious, to see the care that the two liheral Catholic 
journals take not to n1ention the ecclesiastical censures, as if they 
were non-existent, and not pronounced by the Pope, or not worth 
speaking about. For my part, I know for certain, and I strive not 
to forget, that the Catholic religion is an historical fact, and that it 
is the right and duty of all mankind to maintain it, to preserve it, 
to defend it; that the power of excommunication belongs by divine 
right to the Church, and that tbe excOlllnlunicated person is ban- 
ished from her pale; and in a douLtful case I had rather have a 
quiet conscience, and stand well with the Church, and be safe, than 
possess outside of her all possible human advantages, nationality, 
liberty, independence, and the like. Up to this tilue I have sought 
for light and instruction on this nlatter ; but I have not found it ; 
some had none to give me, others would give me none. If the 
liheral Catholic writers were enùued with that pure love of truth 
which was evident, for example, in all the works, and in the whole 
life, of Rosmini, we should soon see daylight in their writings, and 
they would doubtless be masters of the situation. Once more I 
beg your pardon for this trouble; remember me, as I do you, in 
your prayers; and let us beseech Almighty God to put a speedy 
stop to the present scourge, so grievous anù doleful in its excite- 
Inent of men's minds and disturbance of their consciences. 
Your most humble servant, 
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" June 3, 1861. 
1\Iy VERY DEAR DOCTOR,-I thank you very sincerely for the letter 
you have written me, which, as was to be expected fronl a luan of 
your r"eligious feelings and truthful mind, incapahle of being imposed 
upon by the sophisms or fettered by the clamour of journalists, bears 
witness to the hesitations of your intellect and your heart with re- 
gard to the truth and justice that lurk behind the controversies anù 
the quarrels involving the weighty question of the tenlporal power 
of the Holy See. Still I cannot fairly conceal from. you nIY wonder 
and Iny disappointment at finding your letter full of questions that 
require answers, instead of expressing your own opinion on these 
Jl1atters. You have, however, already seen how difficult it would 
be to furnish a triumphant solution of an your doubts, and you 
would justly put nle down as a rash fool if I arrogated to myself 
such a power. 
Ioreover, the lllatter of a volume cannot be conl- 
In'essed into a letter; Jet, since tbe interchange of iùeas on a given 
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subject luay minister to the discovery of truth; since the first step 
towards this holy consummation consists in separating the real point 
of the questions in dispute from all party spirit, and from all prede- 
termined purposes and prejudices, except the pure search after truth, 
-in this case, I will not refuse to avow canòidly what are my ideas 
on the subject j indeed, I rejoice at the opportunity of helping one 
step forwanh the discovery of the truth in a question of such vit<ll 
interest for all Catholics, and specially for the Italians, by attempt- 
ing no less aròuous a task than to harmonise the independence of 
the Catholic Church with the independence and unity of the land on 
which its central authority is planted, anù that in a nlanner con- 
forluable to truth and justice. 
I think that you have put the question excellently when you 
ask, 'Is it lawful, for the sake of obtaining national unity, to co- 
operate in any way towards the destruction of the temporal power 
of tbe Holy Father
' 
In this proposition there are several elements which must be 
considered apart before we combine them, and weigh their relative 
importance. The first elenwnt is the temporal power of the Pope; 
the second, national unity in itself, apart fronl the destruction of 
the other; the third, the lawfulness of destroying the one in order 
to obtain the other. 
To begin with the first and most inlportant question: What is 
the temporal power of the Holy Father 
 
It is an elective royalty over a part of Italy, attached to the 
person of the head of the Catholic Church. The union of the two 
powers in one person is a fact, not a necessity. 'Ve can, then, 
easily conceive theln separated, and vested in two different persons, 
without the slightest alteration or practical difficulty. Indeed, this 
is so true, that in the early ages of Christianity, even when R01ne 
and Italy were already Christian, the two powers were actually dis- 
tinct, and yet the Church was not deprived of anyone of the means 
ordained by God to enable her to attain her end. That the Patri- 
1110ny of St. Peter, as the temporal dominions are called, is entirely 
distinct from that which woulù constitute the ecclesiastical henefice 
or episcopal mensa of Rome seenIS to be clearly proved hy the Ab- 
bate Passaglia. In fact, the Pope, independently of his temporal 
power, would have his endowment as Bishop of Rome, and has al- 
ways received taxes, or regalia, or Peter's pence, as they were 
variously called, from the whole Catholic world, as head of the Uni- 
versal Church. On the other hand, the Papal States gradually grew 
up, after the Church was already extended over most of Europe, by 
llleans of donations such as those of Pepin and :\Iatilda, of voluntary 
self-dedication to the Papal Government, of n1Ïlitary occupations for 
security against the incursions of Saracens, of alliances and treaties 
with other princes, &c.; in sunI, by the same Ineans as those by 
which other kingdonls exist, and under the same conditions of poli- 
tical existence. lIenee, unless his governnlent is a theocracy, the 
Pope rules over his subjects, by the grace of God, through the con- 
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sent of the people. On this eleInent of popular consent, which is of 
vital importance to the question in hand, you should consult the two 
Jesuits, Cardinal BellarnlÌne and Father Suarez, and the commen- 
taries of Balmés upon the Catholic view of the nature of govern- 
ment. 
The prescriptive right which is invoked to eliminate the right 
originally derived from the people is a mere begging the question, 
for it is reducible to this-That the people, by continuing a given 
time under a governluent, of whatever origin,-even only of con- 
quest, even though odious from the first, and only tolerated through 
want of power to throw it off,-has given. in its adhesion to this go- 
vernment, even though only implicitly, indirectly, passively, or in 
some similar way. But this implicit submission onlr gives the 
right to govern so long as it survives in the great majorIty. If the 
people has a right to choose, it has also the right to modify or change 
laws or rulers, when induced thereto by the motives and in the man- 
ner specified by St. Thomas. To reason otherwise would be to sup- 
pose the people a n1ere herd in the fields that is sold or exchanged 
with the meadow on which it feeds, or, at most, serfs attached to the 
soil which they cultivate, and on which they live. 
I think that what I have said shows the way at least to a proof 
(1) that the Papal States contain no element that Inakes them dif- 
ferent from other States, except that single one of being governed 
by the person who is also head of the Catholic Church; (2) that in 
consequence the Pope receives his right, like every other prince, 
fronl the general agreement of his subjects to be governed by him. 
The second elen1ent of your thesis is the attainment of Italian 
unity. Considered in itself, this is neither a Utopia, as the enmnies 
of Italy say, nor a crÌ1ne against justice, as the clerical party says. 
The unity of France, of England, and of Spain were themselves also 
thought to be Utopias when each of those States was divided into 
different kingdoms; but it has been in each case a reality for cen- 
turies, in spite of the diverse origin, the hostile municipal feelings 
not yet entirely overcome, and even the difference of language. But 
Italy, it is said, was always divided ;-how will it remain united 
now 
 Ten years of peaceful union will suffice to show the incredu- 
lous how she will ren1ain united, if they will only let her unite. 
Certainly since the fall of the ROlnan eInpire she has been broken 
up, pounded into a hundred fragments; she has passed under every 
possible government; and I believe that she was least broken up in 
the division inlposed by the Holy Alliance of 1814, an alliance of 
kings, not of peoples, ilnposed by foreign bayonets, incapable of ever 
attaining prescriptive right, because the peoples always protested by 
revolution againRt that arrangmuent. Latterly Italy had seven lords, 
of whom only two were Italians, the Pope and the K.ing of Sardinia, 
and the two together had not a third of the country; moreover, they 
all reigned by grace of the two-headed eagle, which held the Lorn- 
bardo-Venetian kingdon1 in its talons, and extended its wings from 
Savoy to Sicily . Was it Italy's fault that she was always divided 
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If she could have been united in former times, the temporal domi- 
nion of the Holy See would have been absorbed ages ago; and it 
was precisely the Papacy which, by calling in one foreigner to defend 
it against the aggressions of another, gave Italy into the hands of 
the three great States which surrouud her, sonletimes to be under 
the rule of one, sometimes to be partitioned amongst theIl1 all. But 
the beautiful land, 'which the Apennines divide, and the sea and 
the Alps surround,' was formed by God to be as much one as the 
faith she professes and the language which she speaks, And if the 
Italians can seize the opportunity of securing unity of government 
by ridding thmnselves of all the satellites of Austria, and by giving 
themselves to that one king who for so nlany years has withdrawn 
11imself from German influence, and has displayed the banner of Ita- 
lian independence, shall this be called a crime against the rights of 
princes 
 It can only be maintained by the man who knows no- 
thing of the rights of the people, who thinks that the people is the 
dynastic property of a few divinely-privileged persons. 
Then, to turn to the question whether the unity of Italy can be 
wished for and aimed at, even when it cannot be obtained without 
displacing the temporal sovereignty of the Pope,-I say, that for 
my part I would nlost willingly, if I could, give the Pope the whole 
of Italy, if I thought that an elective ecclesiastical sovereignty could 
be harmonised with the necessities of the time. But since the 
Italians have chosen a king, and since the Pope's subjects will DO 
longer live under an exceptional governnlent, because all their aspi- 
rations are for unity; since, on the other hand, the Church has been 
provided by her Divine Founder with all means necessary for her 
perpetual existence and 1l1ission, anlong which means we find no 
trace of this power, but, on the contrary, open renunciations of all 
power of the world and over the world as such, except the power of 
converting it,-I do not see why the tenlporal power of the Pope is 
not to be subordinated to the express wish of the great majority of 
Italians to unite thenlselves in one faIl1ily. 
'Vhilst I am endeavouring to reason à pri01'i from principles 
universally admitted, all the arguments brought to defend the 
temporal donlinion of the Church are à posteriori. People say, 
the Pope is bound by oath to preserve his States. If the question 
was about a benefice, the argument would stand; all holders of 
benefices swear to preserve the property in which they have only a 
life interest; but with respect to royal power such an oath would 
imply this: 'I swear to be king as long as I live, even though my 
subjects will not have me, and though they choose another; and to 
do all in my power to preserve the crown, so as, if I am strong 
enough, to crush IUY people rather than yield.' 

 man cannot yield, 
you will say, what is not his. 'rrue. If the king reigns by the will 
of the people, the kingdom is the people's, who, in certain cirCUln- 
stances, may change its head. But the great argun1ent brought for- 
ward in aU the pastorals is the interests of the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the Church. To this objection Döllinger has lately replied; 
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and I add another arguInellt, familiar to both of us, which was given 
thirty years ago by Roslllini, in the sixth of his :Maxims of Perfection: 
, No one is necessary to our Divine Redeemer for the glorification 
of His Church' (still less for its preservation), 'which consists in re- 
denlption from the slavery of sin, in which all men are equally in- 
volved; and simply through His gratuitous n1ercy He takes frOln 
amongst the redeen1ed those whon1 He pleases to exalt to such 
honour' (Pope and Bishops), , ordinarily making use of that which is 
weakest and most contemptible in the eyes of the world' (as would 
be the Church deprived of its earthly sovereignty) 'to perform the 
greatest works.' 
And that Jesus Christ has assigned to Pope and Bishops far 
other lneans for the glorification of His Church than earthly sove- 
reignty is clearly shown us in the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 'The Apostles then being asselubled to witness the ascen.. 
sion of our Lord into heaven, asked Him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel 
' (The throne of David, 
which they, like others, believed was to be restored by the 
1essiah.) 
'But He said to them: It is not for you to know the titnes and 
monlents which the Father has put into His own power; but you 
shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost, who shall come upon you; 
and you shall be witnesses of 
Ie in J erusalen1, and in all Galilee, 
and in Sam aria, and to the end of the earth.' It seems clear to me 
that in these words our Lord admonished the Apostles not to think 
of a ten1poral kingdon1, but to preach the Gospel, in which the glori- 
fication of the Church consists, by enlarging the number of the faith- 
ful by their witnrss. 
A few words more upon the third element of your proposition, 
viz. how can it be lawful to destroy the temporal power of the Pope 
to obtain the unity of Italy 
 rrhe reply seems to me easy. Every 
way is not lawful, as you say in your thesis. For exanlple, the way 
in which Napoleon I. took possession of the Papal States, to nlake 
part of them French departments, and to unite the rest of them to 
a state which he called the kingdom of Italy, though it did not con- 
tain a third uf the country, and that in spite of the subjects of the 
Pope, who at that period did not like the change. That was a mere act 
of conquest, disgraceful to the conqueror who used violence against 
an unartued prince. But if, on the other hand, by the force of 
events, not through the fault of the Pope, those people, who in 
former ages were happy under a paternal goverment in comparison 
of those who groaned under the capricious tyranny of kings, are 
unhappy, perhaps unreasonably, at being under a government they 
no longer love, and that has not the means of keeping thet11 in their 
allegiance ;-if these people, with their old con1plaints of c01l1pacts 
broken, and privileges annulled without compensation (especially in 
the Legations), through an unintelligent attenlpt to centralise the 
government at Rome without sufficient power, find themsel ves, in 
comp:ìrison with the other States of Italy, in a state even of degrada- 
tion, through the annihilation of C01l1merce, agriculture paralysed by 
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the mortmains, tedious, involved, and expensive processes ûf law, 
dependent nloreover on privileges which Inay suspend or IllOdify 
their actionj-if they find themselves also cut off from all participa- 
tion in the high administration of the State because it is intrusted 
to the clergy, and besides, envious of that which they think better 
in other states,-then it is a miracle if they preserve their fidelity to 
their prince, in obedience to a principle which, though so good and 
sublilne in itself as the preservation of the independence of the Holy 
Church by means of the temporal sovereignty of its head, is too high 
for the intelligence of the nlultitude, and too holy for the conlmon 
run of souls. I do not appeal to the Plebiscite to prove the will of 
the Pope's subjccts to unite thrmselves with the rest of Italy, but to 
the German and French bayonets which bave been so long more or 
less necessary to keep the subjects of the Pope in obedience to their 
sovereign. 
This letter is already too long, and I find n1yself obliged to jump 
to the conclusion that if some ways are not lawful, yet, in that way 
which more or less explicitly represents the will of the nation, na- 
tional unification filay be attained even with the destruction of the 
separate governlllents of the several States. It is said that the prin- 
ciple of a popular vote is entirely new j let the luan who thinks so 
turn to the account of the election of Saul, the first king of Israel. 
I know not what impression the arguments hitherto discussed 
may make on your mind, but you will certainly own that, adluitting 
these principles, all your observations about the rights of kings, which 
cannot be created or destroyed by majorities, lose all their force, and 
may, in fact, be turned against kings in favour of the rights of the 
people. In fact, rights and duties of government are complementary, 
and I sincerely confess my amazement and Iny inability to compre- 
hend how the Church, whose mission is exclusively spiritual, and 
which fur ages has recognised accon1plished facts, and has made 
concordats with all kinds of governments, revolutionary and usurp- 
ing, should now be asked by her ministers to llleddle with the sphere 
of politics, with such trouble to consciences, and with such damage 
to purely religious interests. Pope and Bishops in France recognised 
and blessed the two Napoleons, Louis Philippe, and the Republic, an 
the time that the legitilnate Bourbon was alive and clain1Ïng his crown j 
whereas, now in Italy the very sanle principle of change, appealed 
to for a much higher purpose, no longer for the mere .hange of 
dynasty, or form of government, but for Italian unity, is opposed 
with sword and excomn1unication. And since I have mentioned 
eXcOllllllunication, I will wind up with a few words on this inlport- 
ant matter, which justly presses upon your conscience. I should 
be no Catholic if I cOlnbated the Pope's power to excommunicate. 
But you know well that man, even in the highest dignity, is still 
man j and though he may be, through God's assistance, infallible 
in deciding on faith aud morals, he is not secured frOl11 the pos
i- 
bility of error in the subjective application of his incontestable au- 
thority. Certainly this authority is such that anyone censured by 
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it would commit a sin if he refused to sublnit himself on the plea of 
injustice; otherwise every subject would be judge in his own case, 
and the authority would be illusive. .But it is no less true that man, 
invested with a legitinlate authority, may sometimes err, were it only 
intellectually, in the application of the penalty. So much for the 
principle; but in practice it is extrenlely difficult and dangerous to 
set oneself up as judge of the convenience and prudence of the proxi- 
mate use of this suprmne authority. Still, before I finish, I will ex- 
plain to you an opinion regarding the exconlmunication with which 
the Legations were threatened, to frighten theln frOln the Plebiscite, 
which is the same as that fuhninated hy the Council of Trent against 
the usurpers of the goods of the Church. You can easily see that, 
as soon as a distinction is made between royal power and ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, or property applied to the maintenance of both branches 
of the clergy, this exconlnlunication would only apply to the secu- 
larisers of the goods of convents and of benefices,-of WhOlll there 
is, indeed, plenty,-but not to those who vote for the government; 
because, the cause being wanting (and the tenlporal sovereignty was 
not even named by the Council), the effect ceases. 
And here I will finish IllY too long letter, but not without a pro- 
test, that I, in COIllmon with all good men, detest and abjure all the 
evil deeds and ribald words which have disgraced these years of 
struggle. The world has always fought against the Church, and if 
God, who alone knows what is necessary for His own glory, through 
the Church of Jesus Christ, wills to seek greater glory through the 
greater moral dignity which the Church, stripped of all earthly en- 
cumbrances, and raised high above hUlllan passions, in the subliIne 
nakedness of her heavenly Spouse, may obtain in compensation for 
the temporal greatness which she has lost, we, instead of sorrowing, 
ought to praise God, to rejoice, and to be silent. 
If this letter displeases you, burn it. 
Believe me ever, with the greatest consideration, 
Your most affectionate servant, P." 


ECCLESIASTICAL DECISIONS. 
SIR,-As there has been a great deal said lately about the disloyaJty 
of distingp.ishing between those ecclesiastical decisions which we are 
bound to accept and those which we are not bound to accept, be- 
cause in reality, whatever their form, they are not ecclesiastical de- 
cisions at all, it may help to clear men's ideas on the subject to 
print the following paragraphs from Zallinger, whose work was the 
text-book of canon-law while I was in Rome. 
Isagoge, cap. vi. 
 95. " Not 0111y reverence and simple subjec- 
tion are due to the constitutions of Popes, but also right interpreta- 
tion, and an attention to their matter, and to the nlethod and man- 
ner in which they treat it. For the Papal Constitutions are only 
authoritative in that sense and within those limits within which 
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they are confined by the intention of the Popes themselves. Peter 
Ballerinus, in his excellent work on the power and theory of the 
prinlacy of the Popes, truly says, 'Among no few persons the pre- 
judice prevails, that all sayings or writings of Popes are to ùe consi- 
dered as definitions of faith; nor do they consider that hy this 
means, while they intend to be too favourable to the Popes, they d) 
thenl the greatest injury, and give occasion of nUInerous objections 
to the adversaries of papal infallibility.' " 
ro. c. xv. 
 10. "In order that the Pope be considered to utter 
a definition of faith, it is necessary,ji1'st, that the thing defined 
should be dealt with as one belonging to faith or the divine law; 
secondly, that something should be imposed upon our belief' or obe- 
dience as belonging to faith or divine law, or on our reprobation as 
an error repugnant to faith or di vine law. This cOlllnland is usually 
thus expressed: that t.hey who think difft:rently are aliens frOlll tlw 
Catholic or ROll1an faith; or that they are declared separated frOln 
the conlffiunion and unity of the ROlnan Church; or are anathema- 
tised j or that the propo::,itions should be branded with the censure 
of a condernned heresy, or other equivalent censures." 
These rules are clear, and may be aJupted as safe guides in the 
present confusion, when feeling seems to have obscured Ìaw. 
Your obedient servant, 
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DR. 'V ARD'S PHILOSOPHY. 


SIR,- '\Vill you allow me to offer SOlne explanation of a portion of 
an Article of mine which you published in your last N uilloer, and 
which, I understand, has been much misapprehended 1 The passages 
in question are two paragraphs of a review of Dr. Ward's Philosophy, 
pp. 7t;, 79. 
If the former of these paragraphs is compared with the one pre- 
ceding it, in which I give Dr. \Varù's list of the teInptations to 
which intellectual exercise exposes a man, and of the beneficial re- 
sults which spring from the use of intellect, it will be seen that the 
paragraph which has been criticised is merely a cOlupletion of Dr. 
"\tVarù's list. He first assaults the intellect, and then apologises for 
it. r first declare apology to ùe needless, and then point out certain 
omissions in his list of the temptations which intellectual nlen feel. 
I say that Dr. \Vard ought to have told us that one of the chief 
difficulties which scandalise scientific lllen results frOln " the hatred, 
terror, and affected contempt which some believers feel for intellec- 
tual superiority, the suspicion with which they regard the free dis- 
cussion of ubjections, and the galling regulations with which they 
would fetter the exercise of the Inind." That scientific nlen do fed 
this objectiun, anù that it is one which requires a proper explanation 
and ùefence, is, I suppose, a fact; and I surely may state the fact 
without being supposed to consider the objection unanswerable. 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. T 
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It is most unfair to consider me responsible for an objection which 
I only bring forward to show Dr. \Vard how imperfectly he has 
treated the subject, and how entirely he has evaded the edge of the 
difficulty. Next, I say that Dr. "\tv anI's c1aim for an indirect power 
of the Church peremptorily to interfere, whenever she sees reason, 
in all questions of metaphysics, geology, and astronomy, is not more 
likely to be sublnitted to by men of science than BelJarlnine's claim 
for her indirect right of peremptory interference with civil govern- 
ments has been dutifully accepted by politicans. Surely there is 
no harm in stating this most unquestionahle fact. The indirect 
power of the Church to pronounce with regard to scientific pro- 
positions, concerning the exact truth of which she has no means of 
judging, bas been for three centuries, and will be till sufficiently 
explained and guarded, a n10st serious temptation to men of intel- 
lect to disregard the voice of the Church. By stating this fact I do 
not create it, nor has anyone a right to assume that I succumb 
to the temptation, which I only eay that Dr. 'Yard has failed to 
notice. 
N ext, I glance at t.be defence which Dr. "\tVard sets up for this 
indirect power. His first argument is, that the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations upon the Copernican systen1,-which have had so deep 
an influence on scientific training, tl1at, in consequence of them, 
even up to 1788, if not later, the University of Salamanca still taught 
the Ptolenlaic system, " because Newton, Gassendi, and Descartes 
did not so well harmonise with revealed truth as Aristotle did,". 
aHd which thus" for generations fettereù or perverted the course of 
science in several parts of Europe," - that these decisions never were 
such as to claim internal assent, only external obedience, that is, that 
they obliged professors either to teach the false Ptolemaic systern, 
or if they taught the Copernican theory, to declare at the saIne tirne 
that it was a Inere unfounded speculation, a mere hypothesis. No 
doubt this answer saves the infallibility of the Church; but does it 
conciliate men of science to the claims which Dr. vVard defends 1 
As a matter of fact, I say that it doe
 not. 
N ext, I say that Dr. 'Vard's second argument, namely, that all 
scientific truth must be tested hy an external standard, does not 
arply because the external standard hy which alleged Jaws of nature 
are to be tested is nature, and not the intuitions of theologians, ur 
their opinions about nature gathered from traùition aud the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 
Then I adduce a third difficulty which TI1en of intellect have 
al ways felt. They feel aggrieved when they find themselves silenced 


>1' Sempere, l\lonarchie Espaf!nole. vo1. ii. p. 152, There is a well-1mown 
pac;saO"e about this in Palgrave's iJIerchant and Fria.r, pp 304.308 He says, 
c. Befgre 1818, though the heliocent.ric system was taught in all Catholic uni- 
versities except Salamanca, it was always required of the professors, in defer- 
ence to the òerrf>ps of the Church, to use the term Iq}pol/tesis instead of t!teory;" 
and eòitions of Newton's Principia printed in Catholic countries often burp a 
protest that the propo..;itions were only hypothetical, not proved ., according 
to the decrees of the Church." 
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on the plea that they scandalise the weak; whereas the ignorant 
persons who profess to be scandalised are allowed with inlpunity to 
blazon abroad the most ridiculous theories without rebuke. This 
was Galileo's complaint;* and I refer to an important passage of St. 
Augustine which I may as well quote at length here. "It often 
]lappens that a person, not Christian, has a certain and profound 
knowledge of the earth and heaven, and their Inoven1ents; now it 
is most disgraceful and pernicious and intolerahle that such a per- 
son should be exposed to hear a Christian dogmatising on what he 
pretends to be the Christian tradition on these subjects, while in 
reality he is talking such nonsense that his hearers cannot contain 
their laughter. Not that we lament the ridicule which the foolish 
fellow gets; but the 1l1isery is, that infiùels will suppose our Scrip- 
ture to contain these opinions, and will reject it as untrue. For 
when they hear a Christian misrepresenting natural truth.s, and as- 
selting that he finds his opinions in his books, how will they be 
brought to believe in what those books teach about the resurrection 
of the dead, and the hope of eternal life, when they find them fal- 
lible in those subjects of which the infidels themselves have a scien- 
tific knowledge
" Dr. Ward shows that intellectual BIen are sub- 
ject to sore trials; I remind him, after St. Augustine, that he 
has omitted the consideration of one of the sorest. :N on-intellectual 
persons feel none of the intellectual tenlptations which Dr. 'Vard 
describes, "hereas those rich in Íntellect will hnd it as difficult to 
enter heaven as those who are rich in lands and goods j yet Dr. 
'Yard would organise his intellectual police entirely in favour of 
those who are in very little intellectual danger, utterly careless of 
nlultiplying tenfold the temptations and perils which already threaten 
the intellectual man. There is no equity here. 
The paragraph on p. 79 so clearly only means that the ordinary 
duties of life are the high-roads to sanctity, that there is no other 
way of perfection for the great mass of Christians than the perforn1- 
ance of the COlnmon duties of life with an eye to God,-it so clearly 
means this and this only, that I should not have referred to it unless 
I had heard that persons were shocked at it because it asserted that 
intellectual exercise is good per se, without reference to the object 
to which it is directed. I assert nothing of the kind j I n1erely 
draw attention to an inconsistency of Dr. 'Vard, who reckons intel- 
lectual power to be worthless as the sea-weed, except so far as it 
contributes to the advance of sanctity, though he hatl before owned 
that, without reference to devotion, intellectual exercise had procured 
"the greatest advantages to society." 1-low can advantages be w07>tl
- 
less? I did not know before that because a nlan reckoned good of 
an inferior orùer to be a real good in its own order, he was there- 
fore to be considered a traitor to the highest good. I should have 
thought that to deny the goodness of every existing thing in its own 
· 
ep. tlis Tract NOVll anfiqlla SS. Patrllm et probaforum Theol()gormn Ðor- 
trina de Saeræ Seri, turæ testimoniis in rebus mere nuturuliblls etc. temere 'llU'll usur- 
pundis. Augustæ Treboc. 1636. p.3. 
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order, is to deny the first principles of Christian philosophy, and to 
reject the Christian doctrine of creation. As I was criticising Dr. 
'Vard's treatm.ent of intellect, I was obliged to assume for the mo- 
ment the person of a scientific n1an, but I ùo not necessarily occupy 
that position pern1anently. Still I will confess that between Dr. 
Ward and intellect my private sympathies are all on the side of the 
latter; for it seen1S to rne that to accuillulate difficulties in the way 
of a Blind which naturally has dIfficulties enough to contend with 
is siu1ply "to persecute hilll WhOlU God hath sn1itten, and to add to 
the grief of his wounds." If intellect is in the 111iserable plight that 
Dr. vVanI describes, surely it was quite as necessary to irnplore stu- 
pidity for charity's sake not to add the scandal of persecution to the 
inherent failings of intellect, as it was to chastise intellect for its own 
nlOral weakness. 'Ve often hear of the duty of intellect not to scan- 
dalise the unlearned; we seklOln hear of the correlative duty of 
ignorance to abstain frOlll scandalising intellect by denouncing 
natural truths, as if they were contradictions to the \V ord of God. 
Charity commands that no one should cast a stumbling-block in the 
way of the faith of the weak. But persons seern to forget that the 
really weak in faith are the learned, not the ignorant. Yet the ig- 
norant have all the protection, the learned all the censure. 
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I am, sir, yours obediently, 
THE REVIEWER OF DR. 'V ARD'S PHILOSOPHY. 
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Egyptian Ol
ronicles.; witl
 a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
Cl
'l'onology, and an Appendix on Babyloni(tn and Assyrian Anti- 
quities. By vVilliaIll Pahner, l\I.A. Two vols. (London: Long-- 
luans.) There are two poles in 
Ir. Pahner's mind, each of which has 
had its share in the production of these volumes. On one side is a 
poetical power of allegory not unworthy o.f Origen himself, and of 
the greatest masters of the art; 011 the other is an industrious in- 
genuity, that can patiently fit together the most cOll1plicated puzzle, 
or set itself to unravel the tnost hopeless tangle. 

1r. Pahner"s power of allegory is well exemplified in his account 
of Egypt"s place in the prophetical and typical history of the Church 
contained in the introduction to these volumes. Egypt, l\fr. Pahner 
thinks, is a kind of apish imitation of the Church, its land. an image 
of Paradise, its religion a perverted type of Christianity, and all its 
institutions a diaLolical parody of those of Christian life. To show 
with what closeness he follows the parallel, we will quote his account 
of the dogmas of the Egyptians: 
" In their theology they named first three deities which answer, 
in SOllie sense, to the three Divine Persons in the doctrine of the 
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Trinity: an un originated father (Plttlw), a son of that father (Ra), 
of whOln the visible sun was a symbol, and a divine spirit (Cneph). 
Then, with a certain correspondence to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, there was a deified lnnnanity, fronl which all mankind was de- 
rived, which was slain by its enelny, and in which all the scattered 
n1enlbel's were to be collected together, and renewed through a son, 
-a son of the woman,-who was no other than the original hu- 
manity itself, and in whom it was to triumph eventually over its 
adversary. The n1ysteries of the death and pasðion of Osiris, and 
the laIuentation of Isis, were celebrated annually ill Egypt with 
ilnages, ritual cerelnonies, reaùings and singings, lights, processions, 
and a representative embahning and burial, much as the cerelllOnies 
of Holy vVeek are now celebrated by Christians. Isis, the deified 
woman, the ' great mother,' and the' queen of heaven,' answered to 
her who obtains sitnilar titles and worship in the Christian Church. 
Then there was a n1ultitude of lesser deities-deified ancestors- 
to whon1 worship was paid, anticipating the Saints, and otllPr spirits 
and powers, which may be compared to the Angels. All these had 
their peculiar nanles and associations, and their supposed spheres of 
influence and patronage. They had their images, too, like the Ï1nages 
and sacred pictures of the Christians. Nor did the pal'allel stop 
here j but a special influence or inhabitation of the image, and spe- 
cial preferences of particular images, were recognised, like what is 
heard of n1Ìraculous images and pictures now." 
1\11'. Paln1er goes on to show the funùamental discordance of all 
this external sin1ilarity with the realities of Christianity, anJ he turns 
that which to 1\Iaholnetans and Jews has ever been the great argu- 
Jnent agaiust Christianity into a powerful argument in its favour. 
But we are not at present concerned with this j we only wish to ex- 
hibit :ðlr. Pahner's power of picking out and rearranging the details of 
an old superstition, so as to D1ake it look exactly like what he says 
it is, a diabolical anticipation of Christianity; a thought, by the 
way, that also struck 1\1. Huc with regard to the Buddhisrn of 
Thibet. 
}Ir. Palmer's details are all historical; but his picture is one 
which no ancient Egyptian would recognise. All allegorists have in 
thclnselves one great source of error: the state of things which they 
wish to illustrate so predominates in their in1agination that it 
colours all the materials with which they illustrate it; t.heir eye is 
so powerfully affected that it not only colours, but also dissolves 
and reconstructs the past pet"Ìods of history which it would use for 
describing the present. Hence it is that history of the past, written 
with an eye to the present, is generally so untrustwurthy. Of course 
the past will generally contain lessons applicable to the l,resent, and 
the same causes always tend to produce the same effects j but the 
temptation is too great for 1110st nlen to confine themselves to the 
honest parallel; they will enlarge here and din1Înish there, add here 
and suppress there, to make their comparisons n10re syn1metrical, 
and to continue them further than truth would warrant. We can 
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scarcely recognise l\fr. Palmer's account of the Egyptian religion; 
his triad of Phtha, Ra, and Cneph is certainly to be found nowhere 
as a triad on the lllonulneuts, where the triads almost universally con- 
sist of a father, l11other, and child, differently arranged in different 
places; indeed, the monuments point to a series of seven or eight 
gods as having been the original datum and ground-line of Egyptian 
mythology. 1\11'. Palmer looks back at this mythology through the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and the whole systeln dissolves, 
and takes a new and un historical fOrIn under his hands. So too 
does he look back upon the ahnost purely cosmogonical myth of 
Osiris and T sis through the telescope of the Incarnation, and under 
that powerful lens it rearranges itself, and gives itself a new colour- 
ing, a new signification, and a new form, under which it would 
proLably never be recognised hy an ancient Egyptian. 
The second element of 
Ir. Palmer's book is a triumph of indus- 
trious ingenuity. By a thousand pages of the nlost refined calcula- 
tiuns he seems to have demonstrated that the six different chrono- 
logical schemes ufthe Egyptians, which have hitherto appeared hope- 
lessly antagonistic to every historian, are in reality but one, and 
that when properly interpreted they agree marvellously in one chro- 
nological series of dynasties, which again harmonises excellently 
with one scheme of Biblical chronology. 'Ve cannot presume to 
offer any judgll1ent on this part of 1\11'. Palmer's work; but we 
may express an opinion that he has advanced some way in proving 
that the 1110st ancient computations of tim
 that we have, Hebrew 
and Egyptian, were lllore or less drawn from the same original 
source, and that the Egyptian learning of 
Ioses was sanctioned by 
his inspired knowledge. This, of course, is a great step in settling 
chronological difficulties, and half a century ago would have appeared 
a final settlenlent of the controversy; Lut in the continual flux 
of science a new set of difficulties has emerged with geological and 
ethnological science, and a scheIne which Illaps out the stream of 
time since :\Ienes, nlonU1l1ents of whose near successors are still 
found above the surface in Egypt, throws no light on the races of 
men whose art-relics lie buried fathOlns below the foundations of 
the city of 1\Ienes, or of those whose stone hatchets anù knives are 
found in the gravel-pits of Abbeville, or aUlongst the remains of ex- 
tinct anilnals in the bone..caves of England and Germany. Neither 
does it explain the steps, or measure the period that was requisite 
for the single hUlllan fan1Ïly to branch out into such fixed anù such 
distinct races, or to bend their primitive speech into such a variety 
of languages, allnost all of which preserve in their layers the fossils 
of lnany a fornler tongue, and the traces of a gradual and long-con- 
tinued transformation. 
These considerations are enough to show us the need of patience, 
and the futility of expecting that all objections to historical religion 
'will ever be answered at once. The difficulties of ten years ago 
n1ay be solved to-day; but in the mean time a new crop has grown 
up to occupy the patience of the apologists of the future. Enough 
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is done to show us how hasty men were ten years ago in declaring 
the then ruling objections to religion unanswerable, and to give us 
just ground for declaloing that the men of to-day would be equally 
hasty and unreasonable if they gave way to a premature despair, 
lost patience, and declared their cause defeated. It is in the nature 
of things that objections should always be in advance of replies. In 
a controversy that is destined to last while the worlJ lasts, we cannot 
expect the steps to be rapid; a lifetime may witness the advance of 
one or two steps, but it would he unreasonable to ask for more, or 
to fear that the steps never will be taken because they are not 
made now. 
Notice sur la Collection des DocU'ments relatifs à la Définition du 
Dog.me de l'In
maculée Co.rweption de ia Très-sainte Vie-rge qui sont 
conse'/'vés dans la Cathédrale de Notre-Dame du PUYe (Le Puy: :1Iar- 
chesson, 1860.) The Bishop ofPuy, whose personal devotion bas com- 
municated itself to such n1ultitudes, that he has been enabled to erect 
in his <'piscopal city a gigantic monunlent of bronze to commemorate 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception, has been inspired by that 
success to prepare to erect another monument of no less importance, 
and of a more spiritual kind. It is to comprise two things; first 
a complete collection of all the docunlents in any way connected 
with the origin, progress, and end of the nlovement, and secondly, 
a history founded on these documents. It is for the purpose of 
COllllllunicating to Catholics all over the world a knowledge of this 
design, and of showing the opportuneness of the occasion, and the co- 
operation which the work requires, that the present Notice is written. 
It tells us what is already done, and what still remains to do. The 
Bishop has collected all the doculnents which regard the renlote 
preparations for the definitioll,-the petitions of Bishops to Gregory 
XVI. for the addition of the title" imn1aculate" in the litanies, the 
encyclical of Pius IX. fronl Gaeta in 1849, and the episcopal replies,- 
together with the various treatises that appeared on the definibility 
(if we may use the word) of the dogIlla, and on the fitting time for 
its definition. Then he has the documents regarding the " proximate 
preparation" and the definition itself, containing the procès verbal of 
the various sessions of congregations, and of the solemn act of de- 
finition in December 1854. Then he has the docunlents which 
appeared subsequently to that great act, the publication of the 
dogmatic bull and its reception, the celebrations made in honour 
of the event, the writings published to eluciùate it or to defend it, 
and the works of art and poetical effusions with which it was wel- 
comed. 
 
It appears that all countries have responded better than our own 
to the request made by the devout Bishop. "In Englanù," he is 
forced to own, "I regret to have to say that all my questions have 
remained hitherto without answer. Luckily there was a Frenchman 
in the country who supplied every thing; this was the Abbé GueUe, 
chaplain to Queen Aluelie at Clermont." Certainly the three vol- 
umes on the subject, mentioned at pp. 75, 7û, and the pamphlets 
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and articles mentioned at p. 85, cannot be a fourth part of what was 
written on the subject in England. We bave no wish to renew a 
controversy that was opened in our pages, but SOlne letters which 
appeared in the Ra-mble'J' in 1856 on original sin in connection with 
the doctrine received marked but not very flattering attentions frOl11 
theologians. One who wishes to collect even all the copies of verses 
on the subject will perhaps find it worth while to place the series of 
articles to which we refer in his collection. 
The task of writ.ing the history of the nlovelllent has been con- 
fided by the Bishop to the Rev. Dr. Donlinic Sire, Professor and Di- 
rector at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, from whose learning 
and penetration his friends expect a very able historical and critical 
compilation. SOlne of our readers will doubtless be able to furnish 
him with new documents. 
The Castle and the Cottage in Spain. From the Spanish of Fer- 
nan Caballero. T,,'o vols. (Saunders, OtIey, and Co.) 'Ve wish 
to call the attention of our readers to these stories of Spanish life. 
Those who take the Correspondant will recognise the Alvaredo 
fan1ily, which is perhaps the best of the series of tales in Lady l\fax- 
well Wallace's translation. If we lnay trust our impressions of 
Spain, the author is to be preferred in "the Cottage" rather than in 
" the Castle;" and this is fortunate, for it is there that the character- 
istics of a nation can be best studied. The imagery may strike an 
English taste as being sonlewhat florid, and the natural refinenlent 
of the ideas appear overdrawn; but this is not a criticism which auy 
body will make who knows the people. The national taciturnity is 
nowhere so remarkable as in the peasantry of Englal1d, and the co- 
vert suspicion of ridicule which is probably at the root of nluch of 
what we call shyness, and which leads to a di
;Ïnc1ination to talk 
except to a not only friendly but acquiescent audience, is one of the 
English working-luan's most marked peculiarities. A country pub- 
lic-llOuse partakes in some degree of the character of a club, or cau- 
cus, and is as different as possible from the open-air conversations 
which are free to all in continental villages. Even Germany in this 
respect contrasts strongly with England, as might be seen by a com- 
parison of George Eliot's novels with Berthold Auerbach's Baar- 
fÜssele, the most perfect and charming picture of German peasant- 
life. In these stories, the legends, nicknanIes, proverbs, and riddles 
give life to the conversations, and are bandied backwards and 
forwards in a sort of intellectual gmne of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Here is an exan1ple or two taken at random: 
"Tomasillo/' said 
fateo, "he who wishes to be rich in a year 
is snre to be hanged in six n10nths." "Fatller 
Iolasco," returned 
Tonlasillo, "three things form a man: knowledge, the sea, and the 
king's court." "vVhat would you have f' said the Imiliff; "self- 
respect and profit don't always lie in the same sacks." The touches 
of pathos, too, are equally natural and refined. 'Vhat could be better 
and more gracefully put than the folluwing : "Dolores was fourteen 
years old,-an age at which childhood and youth unite so closely, 
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tIlat often years as they pass must call in the aid of tears in order 
to separate them" 
 Or this, of a man in grief: "The priest and 
some of his frienùs went daily, not to console Pedro, but to converse 
with him on his troubles, like those who lighten a boat of the bitter 
waters of the sea without being able to stop the leak, but only to 
prevent its sinking." It is true that the plots are somewhat inarti- 
ficial, and the hatred of" progress" a little undiscrilninating; but the 
former fault is so intÏ1nately connected with the naïveté which is 
their prominent charm, that one can hardly blalne it, and the latter 
is so evidently aimed at those who nlay be called the TartujJés of 
Libe-rty, whose liberality is solely exercised towards those whose 
opinions agree with their own, that even when disagreeing one can 
scarcely be surprised. Lady 'Vallace in her translation has wisely 
adheretl to the unpretending silnplicity ûf the original, and we think 
many will be obliged to her for their first introùuction to Fernau 
Caballero, and anxious, from the grace, poetry, and fascinating un- 
affectedness of these specimens, to improve the acquaintance at sonle 
future period. They will hardly guess that stories so profounJly 
Spanish are the work of a lady of German origin. 
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The House of Commons. 
THE discussion on the Budget occu- 
pied Parliament this year from the 
midJle of April to the end of May, 
and though the plan of the Govern- 
ment was exceedingly simple, the de- 
bates were in many ways remarkable. 
The financial statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was made 
April 15th. The li
stimates of Ex- 
penditure and of Hevenue were as 
follows : The interest on the funded 
and unfundeù debt, 26,180,0001.; 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
1,930,000l. ; army and militia, 
15,256,000/.; navy, 12,029,000l.; mis- 
cellaneous civil charges, 7,737,0001.; 
charge of revenue department, 
4,780,0001.; packet service, 995,0001.; 
total estimate, 69,900,0001.; in round 
numbers, 70,000,0001. The e
timate 
for the revenue is - the customs, 
23,585,0001.; excise, 19,463,0001.; 
stamps, 8,460,0001.; taxes, 3, 150,OOOl.; 
income-tax,ll ,200,000/.; Crown lands, 
295,0001.; miscellaneous, 1,400,000l.; 
China indemnity, 750,0001.; post- 


office, 3,500,0001.; ghdng a total of 
71,823,0001., and a surplus of 
1,923,OOOl. Although this result was 
obtained by including in the esti- 
mated revenue the Chinese indem- 
nity, an extraordinary and somewhat 
uncertain item, and by reckoning on 
the continuation of all taxes, and on 
some minor additions, it is impossible 
for Government to r{>tain so large a 
balance. Mr. Gladstone moreover 
deems the State already too wealthy, 
and he endeavoured to show that its 
demands on the resourc{>s of the na- 
tion were already excessive. The 
tenor of a large portion of his speech 
was to protest against our inordinate 
expenditure and our increased taxa- 
tion, and he gave point to his re- 
marks on this topic by a panpgyric 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The fol- 
lowing passage is the most remark- 
able : 
" I will ask the Honse, if they will 
allow me, to compare very briefly 
the year which we have just brought 
to a close with the latest preceding 
year which seems to resemble it in 
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its main features- I mean 1853. In 
both these years there were large re- 
mi
sions of taxations. In both, the 
harvest was a very bad one. No doubt 
the course of 1860 was considerably 
worse than that of 1853. It was 
also preceded by an un favourable 
spring, which raised the price of ani- 
mal food to an unprecedented rate, 
and was folluwed by a most severe 
and ungenial winter, which for several 
weeks deprived one-half, or a con- 
siderable proportion, of the labouring 
population of their employment. N ot- 
withstanding all this, I cannot help 
feeling it my duty to ask the Com- 
mittee to note, as I have said, the re- 
semblances, and at the same time to 
note in one important respect the 
marked contrast, between 1853 and 
1860-1 mean as to the immediate 
and palpable effect of the remissions 
of duty ma.de in those two years re- 
spectively. In 1853-4 we remitted 
1,500,000/. of customs' duty, and every 
shilling of that 1,500,0001. was made 
up in customs' revenue within the 
year, with 23.000l. to spare. That 
has not been the case this year. As 
I have said, there was upon the cus- 
toms'revenue of 1853 a gain or re- 
covery of 1,523,0001. This year we 
took off 2,376,000l., after allowing 
400,0001. of additional spirit-duty 
which we laid on. Instead of reco- 
vering the sum of 2,376,000/., how- 
ever, we only recuvered .380,0001. In 
18534 the estimate of excise revenue 
was 14,640,000/. After deducting 
taxes imposed, we gave a balance of 
relief of 350,0001., and the excise re- 
venue of 1853 showed an increase of 
623,000/., so that at the end of the 
year the revenue gained to the extent 
of 973,000l. In 1860 that was far 
from being the case. The excise re- 
'enue was originally estimated at 
19,170,000l. "\Ve imposed upon it, in 
the shape of malt credit, additional 
spirit-duties, and hop credit, an in- 
crease of 1,945,0001" besides the 
19,170,0001. But instead of such a 
l'ecovery as we had in 1853, we ob- 
tained out of this 1,945,0001. only a 
sum of 265,000/. This is a very se- 
rious and important fact, which I am 
sure must attract the attention of the 
Committee. I do not undertake to 
give any complete, or fNIl, or demon- 
strative explanation of this fact. But 
I cannot help calling the attention of 
the Committee to one circumstance 


which I have not yet mentioned, of 
difference between 1853 and ] 860- 
I mean the difference in the expen- 
diture of the country at the twu pe- 
riods. In 1853-4 the Imperial ex- 
penditure of the country-I mean 
that not local-was under 56,000,0001. 
The local expenditure was under 
16,000,000/.; and the total expendi- 
ture was under 72,000,0001. But in 
1860.1 the Imperial expenditure 
amounted to what the kcal and Im- 
perial expenditure together were in 
1860. It amounted III round num- 
bers to 73,000,0001., including the 
small sum which was due in respect 
of the fortifieations. The local ex- 
penditure' as nearly as I can make it, 
was about 18,000,0001. The total ex- 
penditure had grown from71,500,0001. 
to 91,000,0001., or near! y 20,000,0001. 
in the space of seven years. Now, 
sir, I do trust that this will be re- 
membered and considered. Let us 
think what is the meaning of it. We 
have nothing to do but to reflect in 
order to take a wise and becoming 
course, and all I am anxious for is 
that we should reflect, and should 
reflect in time. 'Vhat are the annual 
savings of this country? :May we 
take them at 50,000,0001.? Enormous 
as that sum is, I believe it may be 
taken as the amount which the skill, 
and the capital, anà the industry of 
England Jays by every year. If it be 
so, and if we take this 50,000,000/. 
for a period of eight years, we get a 
total capital of 400,000,000l. Now, if 
we put upon that sum of 400,000,0001. 
-taking all kinds of investments 
together-an interest of ft per cent, 
the result is that it gi ves us the 
20,000,0001., as the aggregate result 
of the whole savings of the nation 
for eight 'years, completely absorbed 
and swallowed up in the grave of this 
expenditure. I cannot help thinking 
that there is some degree of relation 
between the enormous and inordi- 
nate growth of expenditure and the 
diminishf'd eJasticity of the revenue." 
Mr. Gladstone accordingly pro- 
posed to remit a million and a half of 
taxes, and to di vide the remission be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes, by 
reducing the income-tax to ninepence, 
and repealing the paper-duty. The 
remission of income-tax would di- 
minish the revenue of the year by 
850,000l., the repeal of the paper- 
duty by 665,000[., leaving a surplus 
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of 408,0001. Nothing could be more 
ObVIOUS, politic, or moderate than this 
measure. It involved no lluestion of 
pl'iuciple, it held an even balance be- 
tween direct and inùirect taxation, 
and it removed the cause of dispute 
between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Under these circumstances the 
unpopularity of the man made up for 
the inoffensiveness of the 1l1ea:;ure, 
and a pertimwious and vehement per- 
sonal attack was dil'ècted again:;t the 
Cnancellor of the Exchequer, which 
on two great occasions threatened to 
destroy the ministry; fur .Mr. Glad- 
stone, although his eloquence gives 
him greatp.r power than is possessed 
by any other member, stands alone 
and without a following in the House. 
Hated by the Tories, disliked by the 
Liberals, trusted only in part by the 
deluded l{adicals, an object uf peculiar 
animosity to the Catholics, and of ex- 
treme suspicion to the City, he cannot 
obtain a permanent position, and is 
for ever threatened by combination.s 
of his enemies. 
The reason of this extraordinary 
proscription of the statesman whose 
genius raises him above his contem- 
poraries, as Burke was raised above 
the men of his time, lies quite as 
much in his great qualities as in his 
defects. He has to suffpr as much 
from his greatness as from his weak- 
ness. The character of his mind is 
essentially antagonistic to the pre- 
vailing system of party policy. "Ïth- 
out taking- into account the incon- 
sistencies of his political creed, and 
the discrepancy between his foreign 
and his home policy, it is easy for 
those who follow him closely to see 
that he belongs to no party, and that 
it would not be extraordinary if he 
were trom time to time to place him- 
self in the fron t rank of each of the 
three great parties. But it would be 
extraordinary, indeed, if he were to 
continue in alliance with any body of 
public men as they are at present 
grouped. Three years ago nothing 
but a question of personal arrange- 
ment prevented him from ùecomino- 
the leader of the Tories, as the re
 
presentative of the University of Ox- 
fprd should be. Now he is the prop 
and leader of the Liberal ministry, 
more beloved by the Radicals at home 
than Lord John }{ussel), and more 
admired among foreign revolutionists 
than Lord Palmerston. And, at the 


same time, the most powerful demo- 
cratic constituency in the empire 
wishes to take him from the home of 
Conservatism and to place him at the 
bead of the party of progress. l\tIr. 
Gladstone may. with perft:'ct consis- 
tency, and with equal ea:)e, occupy, 
for a time, either of these contrary 
positions. 'Ve are not sure that he 
would not be just as much at home 
in the defence of Catholic interests 
and as the champion uf a Catholic 
cause. For there are points in which 
he sympathises with each of these 
opinion.s, and in which they deserve 
sympathy. As each party cont;iders 
only the points of agreement or an- 
ta.gonism, it will adopt or repudiate 
him; and no party can apply any 
test more subtle than that ut com- 
parison with its own ten{'ts. They 
must respectively feel themselves at- 
tracted or repelled by him as the 
questions predominate on \\ hich he 
agrees or opposes them. If the Es- 
tablished Church is in danger, where 
will she find a more zealous ad vocate, 
or her party a more {'fficient leader, 
than in Mr. Gladstone? 'Vhen tule- 
ration and rdigious freedom are at 
stake, is th{'re any 'Vhig who can de- 
fend them on higher ground? And in 
that great schlme of tinancial reform 
with which tbe democratic party have 
been identified, who has done So much 
to carry out the work of Peel? There 
is nothing strange in this; for it is 
not a new discovery that parties are 
exclusive, or that men of large mind 
and high character cannot perma- 
nently submit to their disciplin{'. But 
what is strange is, that the 1ûries 
shoulù see so distinctly their remote- 
ness from the man whom they once 
were ready to obey, while tbe Hadicals 
seem blind to the wide difference be- 
tween their own principles and those 
of their hero. The link between them 
is not political, but merely scientific. 
In the doctrines of political economy 
the Hadicals have had the benefit of 
all the errors of the Tories, and their 
revolutionary politics have d{'rived 
strength from the righteousness of 
their economic agitatiun. Direct tax- 
ation is hateful to the wealthier classes 
and popular with demagogues, and the 
classes are dividf'd in their interests 
as affected by it. But financial science, 
whose teachings are definite, and do 
not embrace considerations of the po- 
litical interests of a class, requires 
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inexorably a just proportion of direct 
and indIrect taxation. In early pe- 
riods of society classes predominate 
over the State, and use their power 
for their own advantage by means of 
shvery, privileges, exemption from 
taxation, &c. All these mel1iæval 
institutions must fall away before 
the ad vance of economical science and 
of political development. Un til this 
o;:curs, political economy is at war 
with the existing interegts, and this 
is the broad material basis of the Ue- 
volutiun of 1789 in France, and of 
1848 in Germany. 1Vhere there is 
one set of class-interests to assail, it 
can be done only by protecting an- 
other. The economist becomes so 
far a- political partisan, and his doc- 
trines are, for a time, identified with 
the interests and rights of a class. 
Behind pulitical economy appears de- 
mocracy, which fights in its name, 
and uses its power. At that moment, 
in the progress of society therefore, 
the democrats are true economists; 
and it is natural to suppose that the 
economists are friends of democracy; 
and that because .Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Brig'ht are followers of Ada.m 
Smith, 
lr. Gladstone must be of the 
party of .Mr. Bright. This is the de- 
lusion which crèates so strong a re- 
sentment against him on one 
ide, 
and so strong an attachment on the 
other. No living statesman is so 
averse to the principles of democracy 
as Mr. Gladstone, or more free from the 
taint of class Conservatism. He has 
gone against the Tories so far as finan- 
cial science led him; beyond that point 
his antagonism is not with the ellemy 
he has defeated, but with the ally 
with whom he has triumphed. The 
day has now arrived when he has 
reached the term of his career of 
financial reform, and the spell by 
which he has held the Hadicals is 
broken at last. }'or the first time 
1\11'. Gladstone has expressed this in 
significant language. 
M W.elL !)tit, In the debate on the 
hop - duties, Lord Holmesdale had 
asked for their repeal on the prin- 
ciple of free trade for the benefit of 
the producer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, in his reply, "'Ve 
are now happily ali agreed in being 
free - traders, but there is a very 
serious controvérsy remaining un- 
settled. The original free-traders 
always held that the essence of free 


trade consisted in the abolition of 
preference and prutection; but there 
is another schoal of politicians who 
give a further development to the 
principle of free trade, and say that 
you have no flee trade in any article 
which is subject to a tax. ""Vith them 
free trade is the abolition of all in- 
dividual taxes. . . . I must conft:,ss 
that I have been very glad to see, 
within proper measure, the abolition 
of indirtct taxes which wue not pro- 
tective. . . . But if the noble lord 
will go on to insist on that free trade 
which means relief from all taxation, 
I must reluctantly part company with 
him, and leave him to perform the ul- 
terior stages of that consummation of 
free trade without my having the 
honour to accompany him." It is 
pretty clear in whose company 1\11'. 
Gladstone considered that he was 
leaving the noble lord. In his open- 
ing speech on the Budget he defined 
more clearly his position towards the 
advocates of direct taxation. 
" And here we are faced by the old 
question between direct and indirect 
taxation. I take some credit to my
 
self that I have never entered into the 
debates upon that subject. I have al- 
ways thought it idle for a person hold- 
ing the position of Finance Minister to 
trouble himself with what to him is 
necessarily an abstract question-viz. 
the question between direct and in- 
direct taxation, each considered upon 
its own merits. To many people both 
appear sufficiently repulsive. As for 
myself, I confess that I entertain quite 
a different opinion. I never can think 
of direct and indirect taxation except 
as I should think of two fair sisters 
who have been introduced into the gay 
world of London, each with an ample 
fortune, both having the same parent- 
age,-for the parents of both 1 believe 
to be necessity and invention,-having 
somewhat difff'rent manners, one being 
more free and open, and the other 
more retiring and insinuating'. I can- 
not conceive any reason why there 
should be any unfriendly rivalry be- 
tween the admirers of these two dam- 
sels; and I frankly own, whether it 
be due to a lax sense of morals or not, 
that, as a Chancellor of the Exchf'q uer 
or a member of this House, I have al- 
ways thought it not only allowable but 
even an act of duty to pay one's ad- 
dresses to them both. I am therefore 
perfectly impartial as betwet:n direct 
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and inilirect taxation; but this I must 
say, that with regard to the remissiun 
of indirect taxes, I hope that the me- 
murable history of the last twenty 
years wiIlnever be forgotten; for I do 
not scruple to state that if )'oU look 
to its economical, and then to its poli- 
tif'al, social, and moral results, it is 
difficult to know which to prefer. If 
we had not gained a shilling by the 
remission of indirect taxation, it would 
have been worth having fur the s:-tke 
of the manner in which it has knit to- 
gether the interests and feelings of all 
classes from une end uf the nation tu 
the other. If, on the one hand, it had 
had nothing to do with any questiun 
of moral and social results, still the 
merely economical results in promot- 
ing the material well-being of the 
people have been so signal ami extra- 
ordinary, that we may well rejoice to 
have lived in a period during which it 
has bpen our happy lot to take part 
in bringing about such changes. But, 
sir, there cannot be a grosser delu- 
sion than the supposition that the 
work of Parliament has been to de- 
stroy indirect taxation. The business 
in which Parliament has been em- 
ployed has been the business of prun- 
ing the tree,-not to destruy it, but in 
order to strengthen it, and give it 
greater size and vigour; and the con- 
sequence i:-:, that at this moment, 
when indirect taxation has been de- 
stroyed and undermined in the public 
mind, as the phrase is, not once but 
four or five times over, indirect taxa- 
tiun is larg-er and more productive,-I 
do not mean in this particular year, 
but upon the average of the last two 
or three years,-than at any former 
period of our history. . . . I believt' 
that Parliament has done much of 
what is to be accomplished in that 
matter,but yet something may remain ; 
and I trust that the House of Com- 
mons will not hold its hand when fa- 
vourable circumstances shall offer, 
but will from time to time carryon so 
good a work within the limits of pru- 
dence and justice. But, sir, in speak- 
ing tbus of indirect taxation, 1 cannot 
deny that remissiuns of direct taxa- 
tion are as just and as desirable, and 
I as fully feel as gentlemen opposite 
may feel that our direct taxation has 
reached a point at which it is most 
desirable that we should, if we can, 
begin at least to apply to it the pro- 
cess of reduction." 


Six weeks Jater, on the 1ast night 
of the discussions on the Budget, 1\11'. 
Gladstone described still more expli- 
citly his views with regard to the 
political party who support his finan- 
cial schemes, in replying to :Mr. Ker 
Seymer. 
" My hone friend the member for 
Dorsetshire, who made this motion, 
has thought fit to rep{>at imputations 
on me which I bave never noticed in 
this House. As long as the most 
sordid motives or the mo
t question- 
able proceedings are imputed only by 
anonymous writers of the press, or at 
any rate by those frum whum one has 
no right to expect favour or indul- 
gence, I think by far the best course 
for a member ofthis Houst' to take is 
to pass them by in utter silence, and 
to trust to the candour uf his cuuntry- 
men, which, I believe, \vill never fail 
him, and, I must add. to their ap- 
preciation of his character and his 
services, be those what they may. 
But my hone friend, whom I have 
ha.d the pleasure of knowing from 
boyhood, and my respect and re- 
gard for whom no political circum- 
stances can ever in the slightest de- 
gree affect, has imputed to me that the 
proposals which [ have made in this 
House are brought forward for some 
mysterious purpose of conciliating the 
hone gentleman the member for Bir- 
mingham. 'Vith regard to any sup- 
posed sympathies of mine with the 
hone member for Birmingham, I must 
say, that if I did :õ;ympathise with him, 
I should not have the slightest hesi- 
tation in avowing it, because I know 
of nothing in the character or in the 
conduct of the hone gentleman which 
need make any man who agrees with 
him afraid to state it. His character 
has, in my opinion, always been 
marked with strict integrity, and his 
conduct has been uniformly straight- 
forward. But when a statement of 
that kind is made against a person 
like myself, who am not at all aware 
uf holding the same opiniuns in poli- 
tics as the hun. member for Birming- 
ham, I must observe that neither my 
hone friend who made it last, nor any 
gentleman who made it bt.fore, has 
ever attempted to support or sustain 
it by any languag
 I have used, or by 
any sentimen
s I have expressed. I 
certainly do sympathise with the 
hone gentleman the lllf'mber for Bir- 
wingha
n in regald to the whu:e 
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course of that commE'rciallegislation 
which has conferred such immense 
boons and hlessings on the country, 
and of which he has been one of the 
mo
t di
tinguished champions. And 
I regret to find that that policy still 
has many opp,ments in this House, 
who, though unable to prevent it 
f('om taking effèct in the main, are 
apparently glad to find any opportu- 
nity of crippling it, or of covering it 
with discredit. I should not be doing 
justice to my hon, friend thE' member 
for Birmingham if I attempted to de- 
scribe my own opinions with respect 
to matters of finance by mixing them 
up with his, of which I have no know- 
ledge other than that which every 
member in this House p03sesses in 
common with myself. Bnt if my hone 
friE'nd the member for Dorsetshire 
wishes to make any imputation on my 
opinions such as I can explain, I am 
willing to give him an explanation. I 
ha.ve no doubt that he has a meaning, 
which I am ubliged to conjècture, as 
he has been content to make use of 
vague and shadowy language. He 
means, perhaps, that I am one of those 
who entertain the concealed and co- 
vert intention of changing the system 
of taxati( In, shiftin!:{ the burdpn from 
commodities to property, and affecting 
thereby a considerable alteration in 
the relative position of classes. If 
such be the belief of hone gentlemen 
opposite, I have no doubt that the 
proposal we now make for the repE'al 
of the paper.duty is regardt>d as the 
ino.;idious beginning of a serious inno- 
vation, fraught with danger to the 
country. It might, perhaps, be enough 
for me t() say that not one syllable 
has been adduced from any speech of 
mine to sustain that belief. Whether 
such be the desire oftte hon.member 
for Birmingham I know not, but it is 
not mine. I am sure that hone gen- 
tlemen opposite will permit me to 
state in a few words the view I take 
of the proposal of her Majt'sty's Go- 
vernment. Weare not now at the 
beginning, but at the accomplishm(-nt 
and consummation, of a great series of 
legislative changes. "Ve are not in- 
troducing novel principles, but work- 
ing up the residue of great and bene- 
ficent operations introducf'd by great 
men, whose names will ever live in 
t}w g-rHteful memory of the country, 
and who advanced them up to a cer- 
tain point, a:ld then handed them over 


to us simply and in all humility, out 
likewise in all fidelity, to complete. I 
conf
ss that
 in my op;nion, the days 
of what are called by their friends 
comprehensive, and by th{>ir enemies 
ambitious, Budgets are gone by. They 
began in 1842 and 1845 with Sir n. 
Peel, who had a great work to do, and 
who set about it like a workman f'qual 
to his business. Then came, in 1852, 
the Budget of the right hone member 
for Buckinghamshire, who, quite jus- 
tifiaùly in his own pointofview, though 
I did not concur with him. produced an 
extensive and comprehensive new 
financial plan. In 1853 I was myself 
responsible for a plan of the same 
kind, and again last year, taking the 
opportunity presented by the treaty 
with France, we introduced a measure 
which in our view went to complete 
the whole of that series of changes 
which had been initiated, though not 
entirely, in modern times by Sir R. 
Peel. Therefore, it is not the com- 
mencement, but the conc1usion, of Ollr 
commercial legislation that we are 
now proposing, and
 vif'wed as the 
conclusion, I put fearlessly to the 
HOllse thf' proposal for the repeal of 
tlw paper-duty as heing one as well 
and as firmly founded in aU the sound 
principles of finance and of industrial 
economy as any proposal that, during 
the course of the last twenty years, 
was ever submitted to, and met the 
approval of, Parliament.
' 
The Opposition began by denying 
that there was a surplus. It was led 
by 1\-11'. Baring, a great authority on 
commercial questions, but not so great 
in questions of finance. For the point 
of view from which capitalists judge 
financial schemes is that of the City, 
not of the State. The intf'rests are 
not identical between the Bank and 
the Exchequer; for the former gains 
by a quiescent surplus, while the 
administration of the latter is best 
when receipts and expenditure accu- 
rately tally. Personal opposition to 
thE' Chancellor of the .Exchf'quer, 
which was relieved at later periods of 
the debates by invidious contrasts 
with his mor{> popular colleagues, ex- 
hibited it
elf at the outset. 
April 22d. 1\11'. Baring said, "I am 
happy tbat we live at a time wh{>n 
(>xperience has shown that a Blld.
 et 
may be modified or rejected without 
any chang-e in the position of tlw Mi- 
nistry. I am glad that we hale seen 
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Budgets withdrawn and fresh ones 
introduced. 'Ve have seen taxes re- 
mittei, or taxes the remission of 
which, when proposed, has been re- 
fused, without having any effect upon 
the Cabinet. In fact, a chang-e of the 
Budget does not involve a change of 
:l\1inistry; and I rejoice that it is so, 
because I think it would be most un- 
pardonable obstinacy on the part of 
public men to adlwre to the terms of 
a Budget which was opposed to the 
wishes and feelings of Parliament. 
It would be unfortunate for the free 
exercise of the judgment of this House 
if the rejectiun uf any portion of a 
Budget were to be construed into a 
vote of want of confidence. I beg 
sincerely to disclaim any intention to 
convey such a Cf'nsure in the course I 
am now taking. . . . . I cnnfess, sir, I 
bave a strong opinion that the course 
proposed by her 
Iajesty's Gl1vern- 
ment for the abolition of the paper- 
duties is neither wise nor safe, and I 
beg- the ::\Iinistry to reconsider the 
matter; I beg them to ascertain whe- 
ther their future position is so secure 
that they can afford to wipe off at 
once and completely this source of 
revenue. I say this from no wish to 
disturb their position on the bench, 
for there is no calamity which at 
present I should more deeply deplore 
than a succession of weak Govern- 
ment5. I desire a strong Govern- 
ment; but I am convinced that nei- 
ther this present 
Iinistry,-strong as 
they may be in talent and in the ma- 
jorityat their command in this House, 
-nor any other, can be strong unless 
they possess a strong financial posi- 
tion. I am convinced that, unless you 
give evidence to the world as well as 
to this country that your finances 
cannot be embarrassed. you cannot 
exprcise that influence and that power 
which it is desirable you should pos- 
sess abroad, nor can :you with saf
ty 
carryon the government at homf'. 
'Vhile the country is in a state of 
comparative prosperity, direct taxa- 
tion may be assented to; but in a mo- 
ment of reverse and of trial, public 
opinion may pronounce against the 
income-tax." Mr. Barin
 rnaintained 
that the tea-duties ought to be first 
reduced, if the exi!':tence of the sur- 
plus cnuld be proved. Sir Staffurd 
N orthcote argued that instead of a 
surpln<.; there was a large deficit, and 
:Mr. l\luffat affirmed that we had not 
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at the present time a surplus out of 
which to remit taxation. The nine- 
penny income-tax wa
 canied with- 
out a division. April 29th. 
AIay 2d. :Mr. Gla.dstone moved tbe 
renewal of the tea and sugar duties, 
and 
Ir. Horsfall moved an amend- 
ment, reducing the duties on tea. 
which was supported by Sir Stafford 
N orthcote in a speech which estab- 
lished his claim to be the future finance 
minister of his party. They had 
shifted their ground, and, after deny- 
ing the existence of a surplus, now 
proposed a new way of disposing of 
it. In the speech in which he an- 
nounced the course he meant to pur. 
sue against the Budget, l\Ir. Disraeli 
drew, in a glaring way, the distinc- 
tion which his party make between 
J\l r. G laùstone and Lord Palmerston, 
and did not disguise that the attack 
aimed at the expulsion of the first 
from office. U 'V ho is it, then? It 
is not difficult to point out the author 
of the expenditure, and I believe that 
in acting as he has done he has been 
governed by a high sense of duty, and 
that he does not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of the course hp has pur- 
sued. 1\u doubt it is the Prime 
l\linister of England. In repeated 
sppeches in this House, and in ad- 
dresses to his countrymen out of 
doors, he has never concealed his 
opinion that the present position of 
public affairs was such that it was the 
duty of the Chief Minister of the 
Crown to call on the COUll try to make 
those exertions and endure those sa- 
crifices. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indulging in one of th()se 
unwise taunts which he somt'times 
conveJs, talked about the gossip ill 
the speech of the right hnn. gPl1de- 
man (MI', Horsman) on the subject 
of Cabinet division5. Lord, sir, we 
need not maunder about in the ante- 
chamber to discover dIfferences in the 
Cabinet, when we have a patriotic 
.Minister appealing tl) the spirit of 
the country, telling- it that it must 
be prepared to defend itself against 
agg-ressive ambitiun, and to show 
Europe that we are determined to 
maintain our rights; and when, at 
the same time, we find the Chan- 
cellor uf the Exchequer, whose duty 
it is to supply the Ways and l\Ieans 
by which tho
e exertions are to be 
supported, proposing votes with innu- 
endo, anù recommending expenditure 
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in a whispered invective. Don't tell 
me that there are nut misunderstand- 
ings in the Cabinet,-that the righ t 
hone gentlemen and noble lurds who 
compose it are all of the same opiniun, 
-when on that most important sub- 
ject, the expenditure of the country, 
which affects every branch of policy, 
there is between two of the most emi- 
nent Ministers of the Crown-one the 
Prime Minister açd the other the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer-such 
difference and discordancy." He would 
touch on one other question, the in- 
fluence on the Government of a hos- 
tile vote in Committee uf 'Yays and 
l\Ieans. Here he showed with great 
detail how the Minister's foreign po- 
licy had not been challenged or criti- 
cised by the Upposition; how that 

linister has been cordially supported, 
saved more than once from defeat, 
and not once opposed by the Oppo- 
sition. :Mr. Disra
li had even offended 
his frienàs by enabling the Govern- 
ment to retain the hop-duty. It is 
one of the privileges of the House to 
advise with impunity upon the distri- 
bution of a surplus; and it would be 
highly unconstitutional for a l\lmister 
to desert his Sovereign because on a 
point involving the distribution of a 
surplus the House differed from him. 
There is no reason for rash conduct 
on the part of the noble lord. " From 
this House, and from those who, be- 
cause they sit opposite to him, bear 
the const.itutional and formal name of 
Opposition, the noble lord, since he 
has accepted office, has received upon 
the whole a sincere and cordial sup- 
port. Sir, no one grudges the noble 
lord the position which he occupies. 
He has for many long years served 
his country and his 
overeign, often 
with great advantage, though we may 
sometimes have questioned the pru- 
dence or propriety of some particular 
course that he h3s taken. The nub Ie 
lord has on all occasions expressed 
himself in a manner upon the im- 
portant subject of the defence of the 
country which has obtained from this 
side of the House fin echo sincere and 
steu.dfast. The general policy of the 
noble lord has been well received and 
coun tenanced on this side of the 
House; and on th is very q ues ti. in uf 
finance, on this question of the paper- 
duties, if it is possible to understand 
lane-u:Ige aright, no one who sat in 
this House la
t year can suppose that 


there is any serious difference between 
the gentlemen on this side and the 
noble lord. Then is this Minister, 
who in difficult circumstances has 
been so supported-is this Minister 
whose policy in these eventful times 
has 110t been chaHt-'nged by the Op- 
position-is this Minister, who has 
come forward to make unprecedented 
demands on the finances of the coun- 
try, to ask an amuunt of taxation for 
which he has nev
r applil'd ill vain- 
is this l\Iinister, who never has brought 
forward one great measure that has 
been defeated by the Opposition (for 
I maintain that the measure of Par- 
liamentary RE::form was mainly de- 
feated by his own friends )-is this the 
:1\linister who, after a career so long 
and experience so grEat, after having 
lived so long in the House of Com- 
mons and loved it so well, who "ill 
grudge tu the House the enjoyment 
and exprcise of its dearest privilege 
-the privileg-e of considering how 
a remission of taxes may be etfect
d 
most advantageously fur the interests 
of the country?" 
The an1l'ndment was lost by a ma- 
jority of 299 to 281. 
The second reading was moved NT ay 
13th. The Bill reimposed the incomc- 
tax and the tea and sugar duties, and 
also repealed the paper-duty. In 
this way 1\11'. Gladstone redeemed his 
pledge of last year, to take active 
steps against the encroachment of the 
House of Lords, and this supplied the 
third ground of attack, and the third 
phase in the opposition to his Budget. 
He was deft-'nded in a very impressive 
speech by Sir James Graham, and, 
after a division on the adjuurnment, 
in which the Government had a ma- 
jority of 247 to 164, the Bill was read 
a second time l\Iay 16th. 
The discussion in committee began 
]\;Iay 27th, and was adjourned to the 
30th. On this occasiun a division 
occurred, which led to a general ex- 
pectation that the Government would 
be defeated, and which is characteri::.- 
tic of our parliamentary systt: m. On 
the 18th the Govprmnent declared its 
contract with the Galway Cumpany 
at an end, because the stipulatiolls 
had not been fulfilled; and a storm 
arose in Ireland, not because of in jus- 
tice to the company, but because of 
the hardship to the Irish, to whom 
the contract had bl-en so great a boon. 
Financialiy, the Government WHe 
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quite justified, but politically they 
were in the wrong, and the excite- 
ment of the Irish was natural. For 
a moment it was believed that the 
Irish members, voting under the in- 
fluence of the national grievance, and 
irrespective of the merits of the paper- 
duty, would convert the Government 
majority of eighteen into a victory of 
the Opposition. There is little doubt 
that in foreign countries, in the in- 
fancy of constitutional government, 
where public morality is as backward 
as political wisdom, men would hardly 
be sensible of the ignominy of such Ii 
course. This preference of interest 
to conscience, and of expediency to 
right, common, we are told, in the 
time of Sir Robert 1Valpole, might, 
if it had been consistent with the no- 
tions of honour and duty that now 
govern the conduct of our public men, 
have exhibited itself on other occasions 
even more important than this. If 
the Irish members had been capable of 
judging the merits of the Budget by 
the light supplied by the withdrawal 
of the Galway subsirly, the Catholic 
members, being nearly all Irish, might 
have introduced into the same ques- 
tion the consideration of foreign af- 
fairs. They might have thought the 
Tories more conservative than Lord 
John Russell in their foreign policy, 
and have sacrificed paper to the Pope, 
at least as soon and as reasonably as 
to Father Daly. But the imputation 
was indignantly denied by the Irish 
members, and acknowledged as a 
calumny by the Government. But 
for this explanation, those who repre- 
sent in Parliament the cause of Ire- 
land and of the Catholic religion 
would have fallen from the sphere of 
party government into the degrada- 
tion of faction. The public good is 
equally betrayed by the man whose 
vote on public questions is determined 
by private interests as by the man 
who takes a bribe. Personal honour 
and integrity suffer whether a man 
sacrifices his conscientious opinion of 
a measure to any external considera- 
tion, or whether he acts with a view 
to his own advantage. The distinc- 
tion between party and fa.ction con- 
sists in this. A party pursues public 
objects according to its interpretation 
of the constitution; a faction pursues 
its own private ends irrespective of 
constitutional regulations. It does 
not stand on the ground of the con- 
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stitution, or else it does not act within 
the conditions of the public good. 
Hence, in moments of great national 
emergency, party opposition is silt:nt. 
Faction dt-'ems such moments its best 
opportunity. Party desires strOllg 
government, but desires to exercise 
it. Faction desires wpak government, 
and tries not to obtain, but to prdit 
by it. One is a political body, the 
other belongs not to the State but to 
the social order. It carries into public 
affairs interests and influences which 
have no representation in the State, 
and no foundation in any political 
principle. Therefore it is the ruin of 
party, and consequently of constitu- 
tional freedom. J:>erhaps it would 
have been no great calamity if the 
Government had been defeated; but 
it would have been a great calamity 
if, having had a majority of eighteen un 
May 2d, they had been defeated in com- 
mittee by the defection of those whL 
were influenced by the withdrawal of 
the subsidy. In the division, l\lay 30, 
the numbers were 296 to 281, so that 
the Opposition had not gained a single 
vote in consequence of the discont
nt 
in Ireland. The House of Lords 
offered no opposition to the passing 
of the Bill. But at the lVlan!.ion 
House, on the 1st of l\lay, Lord 
Derby delivered a speech against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, reite- 
rating against him in the strongest 
ma,nner the prf'judices and common- 
places of his party, and defining with 
honourable candour their foreign po- 
licy. 
"l\fy Lord l\{ayor, I cannot say 
that I look with entire satisfaction on 
the state of parties in this country. 
I look, above all, with deep regret and 
concern on the position of the rem- 
nants of that great 'Vhig party that 
was honoured by the names ot Grpy, 
and Brougham, and Mackintosh, and 
to which I deemed it an honour to 
belong. I see with great regret and 
concern men of distinguished charac- 
ter, of talent, and of eminence, per- 
haps from an honourable, but, I think, 
misguided,.fidelity to names, overlool{- 
ing entirely the difference of principle 
their names conceal and cover, allymg 
themselves with men from whose prin- 
ciples and politics they wholly dissent, 
and dragged into a reluctant support 
of measures and of men of which and 
of whom in private they would not 
hesitate to speak in the most depre- 
U 
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ciating terms, and who, in return, I 
am bound to say, reciprocate, without 
stint or hE'sitation, that particular 
amount of personal affection and 
friendship which is known to subsist 
bdween the extremes of the great 
Liberal party. l\fy Lord, I say I re- 
gret the position of honourable and 
distinguished members of the 'Yhig 
party, between whom and the great 
Conservative party at the present time 
there is really little or no difference 
of principle, if they were allowed to 
act on their own principles and opi- 
nions. I regret, I must say, that a 
gentleman-a man adorned with 
eVE'ry qualification which can charm 
01' delight an audience, a man of the 
higl1f'st powers of oratory of any in 
England, once a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Conservative party, the re- 
presentative still of one of the most 
distinguished and Conservative con- 
stituf'ncies in the kingdom, is lending 
himself, his great abilities, his great 
powers, his seductive eloquence, and 
making himself the corypheus and 
mouthpiece of that party whose poli- 
tics and opinions are the most repug- 
nant to all the sound lovers of their 
country,-of a party which, dissatis- 
fif'd with that wide and extensive 
liberty of speech and action which we 
enjoy in this country, would desire us 
to take pattern for our institutions 
from that great republic the stability 
of whose institutions is undergoing at 
this moment a melancholy proof, sug- 
gesting by its approaching dissolu- 
tion to the minds of its greatest ad- 
mirers that we have the happiness to 
possess an institution worthy of the 
affections of a loyal people in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. If I may be 


permitted to allude but shortly to the 
state of political affairs, I must say 
there never was at any time a momf:nt 
when it was more important that those 
who have to deal with political affairs 
in England should exercise the great- 
est amount of moderation of temper, 
of judgment, and of forbearance. 
\Vith regard to foreign policy, I be- 
lieve that as to the foreign policy that 
ought to be pursued in this couIltry 
there is little if any difference of opi- 
nion among any class of Englishmen. 
We all of us have a national sympathy 
for countries desirous of extending 
their own liberties and rights; we all 
sympathise with their efforts to obtain 
and maintain the constitutionalliber- 
ties which we have long enjoyed and 
know how to value; but, on the other 
hand, ev<>ry Englishman desires that 
those rights should be won by those 
countrit>s themselves, - that they 
should not be obtained by the in- 
trigues of other Powers,-that other 
countries should not be stimulating 
and exciting secret intrigues and fo- 
menting di
content among the popu- 
lation of countries with which they 
are in alliance. "\Ve have no object 
to pursue, no ambition to gratify; all 
our desire is,-and I believe it is the 
desire uni versall y of every English- 
man with regard to our foreign policy, 
-that the influence of this great 
country should be used for the pur- 
pose of maintaining- the peace of the 
world,- for the purpose of concili- 
ating differences,- for the purpose 
of securing to all that amount of 
peace which is the surest herald of 
prosperity, and which we ourselves 
know how to enjoy." 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Russia and Poland. 
The Polish nation greeted with san- 
guine expectations the accession of 
the Emperor Alexander II. During 
the latter ppriod of his father's reign, 
and especially since the defeat of the 
Polish generals in Hungary, in 1849, 
the idea of entire separation from 
Russia has been generally abandoned, 
and is kept alive almost exclusin'ly 
by the Pules of the Diaspora. The 
aristocracy of the country thronged 


the court of the viceroy, sought high 
offices, and distributed government 
situations among the lower order of 
nobility. Their ambition aimed not 
at national independence, but at the 
supremacy in a great Panslavist em- 
pire. These aspirations were met in 
a remarkable manner by correspond- 
ing tendencies among the Russian 
Panslavists, whose leader, Pogodin, 
has constantly insisted on the neces- 
sity and advantage of reconciling the 
Poles by administrative separation, 
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and every possible concession. Soon 
after the death of Nicholas he wrote: 
"Now we can bring the Poles on our 
side and surprise them with unloo
e
- 
for happiness, so that they may Jom 
our ranks with gratitude, and be ready 
to aid us against the common enemies 
of Russia and of the Slavonic Union." 
Poland, he rightly calculated, ought 
to be a model of Hussian government, 
if the other Slavonic races were to be 
attracted towards it. The concessions 
of Alexander II. and the longanimity 
of Gortschakoff were the price offered 
by Russia for the coöperation of the 
:Polish noblesse in her designs upun 
the Slavonic dominions of .Prussia, 
Austria, and Turkey. The moment 
of the general a wakening of national 
feelinO" in Europe, and of the rising 
of the b Slavonic races from the Car- 
pathians to the Adriatic, was the one 
in which the largest harvest could be 
expected from the conciliation of Po- 
land. The Sarmatian nobles, on the 
other hand, were willing to combine 
with Russia, but exacted heavy con- 
ditions. This is the first point of 
view from which the recent crisis is 
to be judged. 
It has also a very serious religious 
aspect. The long conflict between 
Catholic Puland and schismatic Rus- 
sia, and especially the insurrection of 
1831, raised the hostility tu the Catho- 
lic Church in Russia to the highest 
pitch. Roman Catholicism came to 
be regarded as a national danger, as 
it formerly was in England, and the 
protectorate of the Greek Church in 
the East was a useful appendage of 
schism in Russia. But of late years 
there has been a remarkable reaction. 
In the school-books used in the 'Vest- 
ern provinces the difference between 
the two Churches has been toned down 
as much as possible, in order to re- 
move the barrier between Poland and 
the empire. Already a considerable 
literature has arisen on the subject of 
reunion. In many quarters the im- 
perial family have obtained from emi- 
nent Catholics reports and opinions 
upon the theological, the historical, 
and the political bearings of the ques- 
tion. The friends of the French al- 
liance at Petersburg have adupted the 
idea, and it is for corresponding rea- 
sons in favour with those who are 
specially hostile to Austria. Ano- 
ther party have been reckoning for 
years on the downfall of the tempo- 


ral power of the Pope, in order to 
facilitate measures for reconciliation 
with him. At the accession of Alex- 
ander II., the severity of the penal 
enactments against Catholics was 
relaxed; hundreds of priests re- 
turned from exile, and at Petersburg 
the Catholics obtained concessions 
which had been long withheld. An 
idea arose that union with Rome might 
be politically more advantageous than 
the protectorate of the Greek Church. 
In Turkey the Greek Church seemed 
to be losing ground, and signs 
p- 
peared of a movement more extensive 
than that of the Bulgarians. In Aus- 
tria the national sympathies of the 
Slavonic population for the great Sla- 
vonic empire are neutralised by the 
religious separation; for out of fifteen 
millions of ::::;lavonians in Austria only 
2.800,000 are schismatics. Both in 
Prussia and in Gallicia the Polish 
nationality might be turned to great 
account but for the same reason. Two 
millions of Prussian Poles are all 
Catholic, and their clergy are for the 
most part hostile to the German Go- 
vernment. 
Nevertheless the counsels of the 
Grand Duke Constantine and of the 
ardent R.ussians have prevailed. In 
1859 the Emperor refused to receive 
addresses from the nobles in support 
of the churches and clergy. The old 
laws have been once more severely 
carried out; Polish Catholics are again 
sent to Siberia for conscience-sake; it 
has been decreed that no priest shall 
administer any Sacrament to anyone 
who has not a certificate from his own 
parish priest that he is a Catholic and 
of Catholic descent; and the knout is 
once more, as in the days of Nicholas, 
the instrument of conversion. The 
resistance which the Czar encoun- 
tered in many quarters to his scheme 
of emancipation naturally disinclined 
him to tolerate resistance of another 
kind. 
But if those considerations of am- 
bition and aggrandisement failed to 
bias the Russian Government in fa- 
vour of the Church, they have kept 
alive among the Catholic nobles of 
Poland hopes connected with the ex- 
tension of the Russian dominion over 
Eastern Europe; and while this is 
one reason of the demonstrations in 
Austrian and Prussian Poland, it is 
the explanation of the sympathy 
shown for the Poles in Russia her- 
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self. The antagonism between the 
two races is not to be compared to 
that between the Poles and the Ger- 
mans. The war of 1855 pressed with 
extraordinary severity upon Poland, 
and yet the wishes of the country 
were all in favour of Russia. Since 
the Ìate outbreak, the feeling is gain- 
ing ground in Russia that she would 
gain by total separation from Poland. 
The calculation is, that the tenure of 
Poland is precarious and costly; that 
national feelings, as well as gratitude, 
would bind it for ever to Russia, and 
that it would quickly expand over 
the territories which fell to the share 
of the German powers. :l\Ieantime 
the animosity of the Poles is turned, 
not against their oppressors, but 
against the German population. The 
alarm amongst the Germans was so 
great that they have kept watch upon 
their houses at night, and in some 
places have fled from their homes. 
The sentiment of nationality is the 
strongest agent in the whole affair, 
and it is therefore headed by the 
nobles; whilst a reaction is feared on 
the part of the country people, such 
as occurred in Gallicia in 1846. But 
inasmuch as the movement far ex- 
ceeds the bounds of legitimate resist- 
ance to definite wrongs, and aims at 
a great revolution, the more advanced 
element must gradually assert itself, 
and the power will pass, in the nature 
of things, from the aristocratic to the 
democratic party. The government 
reckons upon two things to prevent 
this,-on the opposition of the conser- 
vative peasantry, and on the influence 
of the party of Prince Czartoryski, 
who act under the infl uence of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and wish, by 
means of his alliance with Russia, to 
obtain terms, not to hasten a catas- 
trophe. France seeks in the Polish 
movement a handle against Russia, 
but fears, at the same time, lest it 
should become the occasion of an al- 
liance between the Northern Powers. 
It is in the French interest, therefore, 
to keep it within limits, at least until 
it can combine with the general rising 
against Austria. 
The earliest symptoms of disturb- 
ance made their appearance in Poland 
after the interview of the Czar with 
the Emperor of Austria and the Re- 
gent of Prussia. This apparent re- 
newal of alliance between the powers 
who had divided Poland among them 


quickened the national feeling; and 
the intense hatred of the Gortscha- 
koffs for Austria, the chief object 
and enemy of all projects of a Pan- 
slavist empire, secured for the first 
demonstrations the assumption of the 
national costume, and aversion to the 
Russian language, an extraordinary 
toleration. The anniversary of the 
Revolution of 1830 was celebrated, 
November 29, by a :1\1ass, and on 
leaving the church national hymns 
were sung by the congregation. A 
similar demonstration was organised, 
February 25, for the anniversary of 
the battle of Grochow. This was 
prevented by the troops. A national 
procession was then substituted, the 
Polish banner of the 'Vhite Eagle was 
carried by torchlight through the 
streets; a collision took place with 
the police, and some lives were lost. 
February 27. The funeral proces- 
sion of the victims was attacked by 
the Cossacks, and the bodies were 
then carried to the French Consu- 
late, with appeals to France for ven- 
geance and protection; but the Con- 
sul refused to speak or to interfere. 
The crowd moved on to the palace 
of the Agricultural Society, which 
was the centre of the movement, and 
there the troops fired, and several of 
the people fell. The govern men t 
then negotiated with the leaders of 
the Society, with whom it was their 
interest to continue on good terms, 
and consented to permit a national 
demonstration, the nobles undertak- 
ing that order should be preserved, 
and forming a committee for the 
purpose. "If," said Liprandi, H they 
have got so much with the loss of 
only five lives, it will only cost them 
ten to drive us from the citadel, and 
500 to drive us out of the country." 
The bodies of the slain were there- 
fore carried to their graves with an 
immense procession. The Protes- 
tant clergy and the Rabbis walked 
with the Catholic priests; the troops 
presented arms as they passed, and 
order was scrupulously observed. The 
nobles were masters of the kingdom. 
The Agricultural Committee, founded 
in 1857, is the instrument by which 
this success bas bl _n obtained. It 
now declared itself en permanence. It 
bad organised local committees all 
over the country; it was the centre 
of union for the aristocracy, and the 
means by which they acquired the 
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command of the people. A petition 
was then presented by thpm, with 
the Emperor's permi
sion. Prince 
Gortschakoff imprudently remarked 
that it had few signatures, upon 
which the Poles replied, that it was 
no time for writing when blood 
flowed, and 20,000 uames wt're at once 
appended. The substance of the pe- 
tition was the full admission and re- 
alisation of their separate nationality, 
a demand consonant with certain teu- 
dencies of the Russian Government, 
and conveniently susceptible of in- 
definite extension. At the same time, 
to add force to the petition, great 
numbers of Poles in the Russian ser- 
vice resigned their offices and their 
com missions. 
The reply of the Emperor, dictated 
by the desire of preserving the power- 
ful principle of nationality, and in- 
fluenced by the feeble state of the 
Russian army, the necessity of keep- 
ing troops in the interior during the 
progress of emancipation, and the 
time that was required to fill Poland 
with soldiers, came :ßlarch 13. The 
demands of the Poles were conceded. 
Puland was to be again a distinct 
kingdom; a Polish Council of State 
was promised, presided over by Cuunt 
Zamoyski, the leader of the national 
movement; municipal rights were 
gi ven to the towns; and education was 
to be remodeled on a national basis. 
l\-Ieantime 
luchanoff, minister of the 
interior and of education in Poland, 
issued a threatening circular, in which 
the dislike uf the peasants for the 
nobility was significantly dwelt upon 
as the security of the Russian power. 
He was very naturall y accused of 
treachery, and the g-eneral indigna- 
tion compelled the Emperor to dis- 
miss him. This success led to many 
attacks upon unpopular official men. 
i.11arclt 27, the new system was in- 
augurated, and the Marquis Wielo.. 
polski, a Pole and a Catholic, was 
appointf:d minister of public instruc- 
tion. In him the Russian Guvern- 
ment found a man able to cope with 
the progress of the revolution, and 
with the skilful organisation of the 
patriotic party. The struggle lay 
between him and Zamoyski. The 
limits of Ru
sia- .::oncession had been 
reached, and Gt.neral Chruleff, an 
officer of great energy and decision, 
arrived at \Varsaw. 
The terms in which the imperial 
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ukase was communicated by the Vice- 
roy to the people caused great dis- 
content, and destroyed the effect uf 
the concession; for the government, 
in order not to sacrifice its prestige, 
treated the movement as treasonaule, 
and the concessions as the free gift of 
the Emperor. The Poles could have 
confidence only in what they obtained 
and secured for themselves. 
April 1st. A despatch of Prince 
Gortschakoff, the minister of foreign 
affairs, announced to the world the 
changes which had been granted to 
the Poles. At the same time the 
government proceeded to recover the 
authority it had lost, in order to 
carry OTIt the reforms as its own 
work. ,. The reforms," said Count 
Zamoysld to the Viceroy, "satisfy 
us; but they are still on paper, and 
we have no security." The security 
lay in the power of the committee 
of nobles, and in the municipal guard 
that haa been established to keep 
the peace, and had succeeded during 
four weeks. The guard were dis- 
sol ved, and, April 6, the dissolution 
of the Agricultural Society folIo wed. 
The decree was known the next d
 y, 
and excited great discontent. The 
people assembled before the palacf' 
of the Association, and Zamoyski re- 
commended peace and order. They 
then went to the palace of the Vice- 
roy, which they found surrounded 
with troops. After a parley with 
Gortschakoff, the troops were with- 
drawn, and the crowd retired. The 
government had ceased to inspire 
awe, and found itself in a false posi- 
tion' between the wish to cherish the 
national principle and the fear of 
losing its power. The people were 
encouraged by the sympathy with 
which their success was received in 
Russia; and they had not yet learnt 
that with Wielopolski and Chruleff 
a new policy reigned at head-quar- 
ters. They had defied and pro- 
voked the troops with jeers to. fire 
upon them, and the Russian officers 
declared that they wished the Poles 
had arms; that they could soon sup- 
press them in open fight, but that 
thel'e was no dealing with thf'irpassive 
resis tance. On the 8 th of March the 
demonstrations were renewed, and a 
sanguinary conflict took place be- 
tween the soldiers and the people. 

oland was filled with troops, and 
dIsturbances in several places were 
X 
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at once put down. The Poles reckoned 
on French assistance; but the Moni- 
leur dissipated the expectation: 
"The late events at 'Varsaw have 
been unanimously commented upon 
by the French press, with the senti- 
ments of traditional sympathy which 
the cause of Poland has alwa)'s ex- 
cited in the "Vest of Europe. But 
these expressions of interest would ill 
serve the Polish cause if they had the 
effect of misleading public opinion by 
allowing it to be supposed that the 
Emperor of the French encourages 
hopes which he could not satisfy. 
The generous ideas displayed by the 
Emperor Alexander since his acces- 
sion to the throne, especially in the 
great measure of the emancipation of 
the peasants, are a certain token of 
his desire to likewise effect the im- 
provements admitted by the state of 
things in Poland. It is only wished 
that he may not be prevented from so 
doing by manifestations of such a na- 
ture as to place the dignity of the po- 
litical interests of the Russian empire 
in antagonism with the tendencies of 
its sovereign." 
The Hussian Government published 
the following explanation of the events 
at Warsaw: 
"The Italian "Val', the good for- 
tune of a successful soldier, the con- 
tagious example of Hungary, and the 
continued declamations of the foreign 
press,-these are the causes which 
have exercised a great influence upon 
Poland, and could not but ultimately 
result in an over-excitement, differ- 
ently interpreted by different parties. 
"One of these parties, which may 
be called the révolutionary,and which 
obeys the mot d'ordre of Mieroslavski, 
has endeavoured to bring about a san- 
guinary conflict, with a view to pre- 
pare the immediate triumph of demo- 
cracy in the midst of unfettered pas- 
sions. The other party, which can 
be hardly said to have had a distinct 
object in view, or which, at all events, 
concealed any definite purpose, merely 
endeavoured to keep up the move- 


men
 by the manifestations of an un- 
armed multitude. It was in this way 
that they perhaps intended to bring 
the Polish question before Europe, 
and make it one of urgency. After 
this description of the actors, it is easy 
to arrive at an explanation of what 
has taken place. The manifestations 
of the 25th and 27th February were 
the work of the revolutionary party; 
while the peaceful demonstrations 
which preceded it were originated by 
the other party, and could not but re- 
sult in a sanguinary conflict, the par- 
tisans of the more turbulent section 
being always upon the alert, and try- 
ing to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity as it occurred for their own 
purposes." 
The Poles, with the best cause in 
the world, have compromised it by 
their revolutionary propensities, and 
the Catholic clergy, which has so much 
to suffer in Poland, have placed them- 
selves in the false and dangerous po- 
sition of approvers of disorder. But 
the most remarkable circumstance is 
the hf'sitation of the Russian Govern- 
ment before the conflict, and their mo- 
deration afterwards. The disturb- 
ances of the peasant-war, in almost 
every province, is one cause of this. 
The other is the hope of using Poland 
against other Slavonic lands. With 
that bait, and certain concessions, it 
is probable that Poland might, with 
the exception of the Catholic clergy, 
be entirely conciliated. "Ve cannot 
yet know whether the reforms which 
have been J:?;iven since the death of 
Gortschakoffwill be sufficient for that 
purpose. The attitude of the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw towards Count 
'Vielopolsld is hostile and almost de- 
fiant. It is hard to conceive any thing 
more difficult than the part he is re- 
quired to play between a despotic 
monarchy, an oppressive aristocracy, 
and a revolutionary democracy, all 
three partisans of those national theo- 
ries of which the Pope himself has 
been a victim. 
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PART XV. 


THE CATHOLIC ACADE
IY.. 


THE appearance of this polished and eloquent discourse 
claims our attention on account both of the distinguished 
personage whose views on a very important question are 
expressed in it, and of the occasion and the purpose for 
which it has been .written. From the beginning of the 
century a Society has existed in Rome, to ,vhich for more 
than thirty years the Carùinal has belonged, and ,vhose labours 
are dedicated to the illustration and defence of the Catholic 
and Christian faith. Founded at a period which ,vitnessed 
the almost unexampled combination of persecution ,vith the 
prostration of religion, and in ,vhich ,veakness and coldness 
of faith united .with the most bitter anin10sity to afflict the 
Church, the Catholic Academy has been one of the instru- 
ments of the revival of a better spirit, and has enjoyed the 
countenance and support of many of the most elninent per- 
sons in ROlne. The object of its members has been to pro- 
mote the reconciliation of religion ,vith the advancement of 
learning, and at the same time to initiate in these studies 
the educated youth of the city. If we lnay dra,v an inference 
froll1 ,,,hat 've hear and fi'om ,vhat ,ve do not hear, it ,vould 
appear that the last of these objects has been more success- 
fully attained than the former. '
ehe good that has been done 
seen1S to be principally confined to the society of the capi- 
tal, and the printed acts of the Academy have not hecome 
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widely known. So many reasons for this are at once sug- 
gested by the circulnstances of place and time that have 
surrounded its institution, that it by no means folIo,ys 
either that the plan is radically defective, or that it ,yould 
not achieve greater success and ,vider utility in another 
sphere. 
Dwellers on the outer frontier of Catholicity, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of un belief and hatred
 and exposed to 
dangers both of attack and temptation against ,yhich the 
Church has always endeavoured to protect those who live in 
the centre of the fold, ,ve might be justified in envying our 
brethren in the Eternal City an institution ,vhich, as a safe- 
guard, ,ve require more than they do, and ,vhich we have, in 
SOlne respects, greater means of using as a ,veapon for the 
intellectual support of religion. In no country 'would there 
be a better field for its action, or more ample conditions of 
success, than in England. The object of the Academy is not 
controversy; it does not address itself to those who are out of 
the Church, but seeks to digest and to assimilate the results 
of scientific inquiry, and to maintain the harmony of sacred 
and secular science. rJ.lhe Catholic body amongst us has 
especial need of a work of this kind, and possesses the mate- 
rials for it; and it is one of its greatest misfortunes that no 
such combination for a definite purpose subsists among its 
IlleiTI bers. It is a consequence of the very advantages of our 
position, though it detracts froln thenl, that the elements 
,vhich are united in the Catholic Church in England are of 
such various derivation that ,ve do not possess even common 
prejudices, the very I<Hvest symbol 0 iunity; and the bonds 
of faith and of charity are not ahvays pt)\verful enough to 
secure either the necessary agreement, or the freedom of dis- 
cussion, or the tolerance of differences enjoined by the well- 
kno'wn l:>rotestant maxim ,vhich Catholics have consecrated 
by attributing it to St. Augustine. The cultivation of litera- 
ture in a spirit inseparable from Catholicism, and on a basis 
which no Catholic refuses to ackno,vledge, is perhaps at the 
present time the only ,yay that could he devised of recon- 
ciling, in a higher harmony, divergencies which proceed 
partly from the contrast of early education and partly froin 
an iTnperfect and unequal conception of the present position 
of the ,vorId and its ,yorks in relation to the Church. It 
is an enterprise ,vhich, in the beginning, contradicts no 
opinions, and in the end must reconcile them. \Vhen, 
therefore, Cardinal "\Viscman undertook to establish in Eng- 
land a branch of the Roman ..c\..cademia, he planted it in a 
soil prepared tü receive it, ,vhere it has a vast opportunity 
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of doing good, and in 'which, if it is only understood, it 
ought surely to thrive. 
The Inaugural Address consists of two parts. The topic 
of the first portion is the idea that the Church has encour- 
aged and adopted all that was most admirable in the secu- 
lar InOVClllents of different ages, and has enriched herself 
,vith the Lest treasures of the outer world. Unchanged 
herself, she received and retained the ilnpression of all that 
touched her. "Such has been the Church in every age. 
1Vhatever is good, whatever virtuous, ,vhatever useful in the 
world, at every time, she has allo,ved to leave its seal upon 
her outward fOrIn" (p. 20). There are some considerations 
suggested by this passage ,vhich it is ilnportant that the 
Society to ,vhom it ,vas addressed should not overlook. 
In speaking of the temporal action of the Church, or of 
her successes in spiritual things, it behoves us to define and 
to distinguish, and to eschew generalities ,vhich disguise a 
truism or conceal a fallacy. rfhe divine purpose, ,vhich is 
her essential mission, she can never fail to fulfil; and in 
pursuing it, she has accolnplished innulnerable secondary 
and collateral ends, and, ,vhile teaching the transitoriness 
of all earthly things, has conferred Ï1nmeasurable temporal 
benefits on mankind. But it is not this that constitutes her 
proper vocation, and it is not just to dwell on this in sup- 
porting her clailns to the reverence and gratitude of those 
,vho do not believe in her. In comparison ,vith the higher 
duty she discharges for the ,vorld, the encouragement at one 
time or another of literature or of agriculture, of art or of 
commerce-merits ,vhich are a prilnary subject of considera- 
tion in discussing polytheisn1 or Islan1ism-are altogether 
insignificant and imperceptible. Nor, if this hUTnan point 
of view is put prominently forward, would it be fair to say 
that men are under obligations to her for all the things 
which constitute terrestrial advantages, or that in every 
thing in ,vhich religion can affect civilisation, Christianity 
surpasses every other system in a degree at all proportionate 
to her intrinsic superiority. In these matters her influence 
has not been always alike, nor her policy consistent or 
always in hannony ,vith her nature. It belongs Loth to her 
character and her interest to require the developrnent of 
literature and science for the perforrnance of her o,vn great 
intellectual ,york, and to promote politicalliherty because it 
is the condition of her social action. There ,vcre tÏ1nes 
,vhen she did both these things, and then a time came when 
that part of her influence ,vas abandoned to those ,,,ho ,verc 
not of hcr. Then the two great forces, freedolll and knovi- 
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ledge, ,vere converted into weapons of assault; they seemed 
to justify while they avenged the neglect, and, in spite of 
Protestantisln, they prospered better among Protestants 
than among Catholics. In England the spirit of political 
liberty, in Germany the spirit of scientific research, over- 
came the barriers of religious antagonisrn, and as it ,vere 
spontaneously did homage to the Church, and protested 
against their estrangement from her. Human learning has 
often been an instrument, but not a source, of hostility -to 
religious truth. It has served it in spite of great out,vard 
difficulties, of a long separation, and of a heavy bribe, and it 
has acted as a corrosive to all false religions ever since the 
time ,vhen the gods of Greece began to ,vane before the 
rising brightness of her philosophy. And this is a character 
of the present age ,vhich ,ve are hardly accustomed to con- 
sider, and ,vhich we have not used as ,ve might for the ad- 
vantage of our cause, that learning has acquired an authority 
before ,vhich even religious rancour must give ,yay, and is 
an ally to the Church that would be more po,verful if it was 
more trusted. So long as its alliance is not claimed by the 
truth, it is certain to be used against it. 


" Cain. I never 
As yet ha.ve bowed unto my father's God; . . . 
Why should I bow to thee 1 . . . 
L'Z.tcifer. He who bows not to Him ha.s bow'd to me. 
Cain. But I will bend to neither. 
Lucifer. N e'ertheless, 
Thou art my worshipper: not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same." 


The great error of the day, in reference to the position of 
the Church bet,veen science and policy, is that Catholics, 
lnen of science, and politicians are inclined to recognise 
only one authority. In the domain of learning, as well as in 
civil society, there is an authority distinct froIIl that of the 
Church, and not derived from it
 and ,ve are bound in each 
sphere to render to Cæsar the things that are Cæsar's. There 
can be no conflict of duties or of allegiance between theIIl, 
except inasl11uch as one of them abandons its true purpose, 
the realisation of right in the civil order, and the discovery 
of truth in the intèllectual. Political ,vrong and scientific 
error are the only sources of hostility in either department 
to the Church, ana this is met by the restoration of right or 
of truth, that is, by the advancement of politics or of learn- 
jnq:. If ,ve neglect this, ,ve are ourselves responsihle for 
disputes and conflicts in ,vhich the right n1ay not be on our 
side, and ,ve shall have no criterion to apply but that ,vhich we 
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helieve to be the interest of religion; forgetful that a true 
principle is more sacred than the nlost precious interest, and 
that the consideration of interests is suspended ,vhere the 
obligation of principles is ackno,vledged. The danger COlnes 
from those ,vho consider only one thing, and take their 
stand exclusively either on the secular or on the ecclesiasti- 
cal ground. A II that ,ve demand is that science should be 
true to its own lnethod, and the state to its own principle, 
and beyond this the interests of religion require no pro- 
tection. 
From the second part of the discourse ,ve learn that this 
and no other is the spirit in which the English branch of 
the Acadelny has been instituted. The Cardinal exhorts its 
menlbers to follow, ",vithout anxiety, but ,vith an unflinch- 
ing eye, the progress of science." The perversion of learning 
alone lnust be resisted and exposed, but the spirit of investi- 
gation is to be hUlnbly, joyfully, and gratefully accepted; and 
the day ,viII hereafter corne when men ,vill look ,vith admi- 
ration upon its works, and upon the important part it has 
had in promoting the progress of religion. rThe rise of this 
ne,v and mighty po,ver, due in great measure to the lull of 
religious controversy at a tinle ,vhen Protestantism had lost 
its vigour, and the Church seemed to be absorbed in her 
internal troubles, is justly cOlllpared to the revival of ancient 
learning in the fifteenth century. That, too, ,vas a new and 
powerf 1 ..l1 element in civilisation ,vhich n1Ïght and did ac- 
complish both great evil and great good, and ,vhich ,vas 
viewed hy some ,vith confidcuce, by others ,vith alarm, and 
by many ,vith satisfaction as a ,ve]come auxiliary against 
the Church. Then as no,v, in presence of a sOlnewhat sin1Ï- 
lar phenomenon, the Catholic ,vorld resolved itself into 
three sections. There ,vas a large party, 'v ho knew that 
all the resources of criticisnl and learning belong to the 
armoury of the Church, and who greeted in the ne,v dis- 
coveries a valuable accession to her strength. This was the 
feeling that for a hundred years uniforlnly prevailed in 
ROlne; it ,vas shared by the n10st illustrious prelates of that 
age, by XiInenes, by Lindanus, by John Dalberg, by GiLerti, 
and by the t,vo great cardinals of the House of Borrolneo ; 
and the author of this discourse, ,vhose nalne is in the fore- 
most rank of those ,vho have cornbined elegant literature 
,vith severer learning, naturally ranges hin1self on their side. 
r.rhen there was a party in which it ,vould be unjust to place 
Erasmus, because his satire of the clergy that so readily 
accepted the doctrines and precepts of the Iteformation ,vas 
at least redeemed hy his dognlatical opposition to Luther, 
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,vho, seeing nothing but paganiSlTI in antiquity, followed it 
instead of Christianity, anù beheld in the clergy a set of 
ignorant and selfish conspirators against knowledge. Such 
were the authors of the Epistolw Obscuro'r'uui Viroru1n, ,vho 
. ' 
although the publIcation of the first volulne preceded by 
two years the outbreak at 'Vittenberg, became Protestants 
for the lnost part, and ,vhose ridicule of the priesthood ,vas 
in intention and in reality an insult to the Church. Lastly, 
there ,vere those ,vhose conduct justified the attacks it dre,v 
down on theIn, ,vho feared and deprecated the introduction of 
the 
e'v studies. But fe'v men of note in the Church shared 
these views, and it is not probable that they 'v ill find favour 
in the Academy, if the traditions of its inauguration and the 
spirit of its founder survive in it. l\iuch may be expected 
fron1 the pursuit of literature by a body of earnest Catholics, 
,vho are impressed \vith the conviction that the harmony of 
religion ,vith profane learning cannot be rnade, but Inay be 
found; ,vho regard scientific investigation as a suspension 
rather than an occasion of controversy; and who understand 
that an important preliminary to,vards encountering ,vith 
success the anti-Catholic prejudices of scientific men is, the 
suppression of an unscientific tendency anlong Catholics. 
For knowledge, says Thomas à I{ernpis, has no enemy 
but the ignorant. "Truth," sa)"'s John of Salisbury, "be- 
conIes obscured as often by the negligence of those who 
profess it as by the assaults of error." . 
1Vhen Frederic Schlegel concludes his Philosophy of 
History ,vith a chapter on the general restoration as the 
predominant sign of the age, he touches upon the great 
point of resemblance between the present tilne and the 
period of the Renaissance. For the developlnent of the 
scientific spirit has proceeded from a revival of forgotten 
linowledge as comprehensive as that of the fifteenth century, 
and by the resurrection of a buried ,vorId ,vhose influence 
is as profound and as important for civilisation as that of 
the ancients. The antiquity that was brought to light ,vas 
partly Christian and partly pagan, but it ,vas a period of 
civilisation deforrued by corruption, and of Christianity 
beset ,vith heresy. The influence of the revival corres- 
ponded to this character. It ,vas in the first place æstheti- 
cal rather than practical. 'Ve still associate with the word 
Renaissance above all the notion of art. 'l'he Humanism of 
Italy ,vas a study of beauty, of enjoyment, of refinernent; 
w hat ,vas beautiful ,vas placed before ,vhat ,vas true. The 
bearing of these pursuits on actual life ,vas generally inju- 
rious. "\Ve need not point for proofs of this to the erotic 
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literature of the fifteenth century, or to the den1oralisation 
of the courts; they are most visible in the ideas of politics 
and of governrnent ,vhich ,vere derived from the ancients. 
The example ,vhich the history of their state supplies is only 
a lesson of false republicanism, generating in its corruption 
an unlilnited despotism. Even the increased insight into 
the early period of the Church, though it Inodified and en- 
riched the scholastic teaching, prolnoted only an archæo- 
logical and fragmentary, not a cOlnplete, historical study of 
Christianity. The connection ,vith the imlnediate past ,vas 
interrupted, and the continuity of institution:3, the genesis 
and succession of ideas, ,vere c0111pletely lost sight o:f. A 
time caIne ,vhen the ancients ,vere the only authorities, 
antiquity the only study, and \vhen the thousand years that 
separated its restoration from its fall were as little under- 
stood as the classic ,vorid had been during the supremacy of 
the barbarians \vho destroyed it. 
The spirit of investigation \vas rapidly absorbed by the 
passion of formal elegance. At one moment it appeared as 
though it \vouid be otherwise, but the first efforts of criti- 
cism, eminently characteristic of the tilnes, ,vere not followed 
up. In the Iuiddle of the fifteenth century, Valla ,vrote a 
treatise to prove that the Donation of Constantine could not 
be genuine, and in this he easily succeeded, though it ,vas 
reserved for our time to ascertain the origin of the forgery 
,vhich gave Irela.nd to England, and the Indies to Spain. 
The result of Valla's skill ,vas merely negative. Finding in 
the period ,vhose records he had studied no authority for the 
existence of the pontifical state, and certain of the spurious- 
ness of its most famous title-deed, he conceived that the 
whole fabric of the temporal power ,vas a usurpation, and 
insisted that it ought to be surrendered. "l\len say," he 
\vrites, "that the Church is at war \vith Bologna or Perugia. 
It is not the Church but the Pope, of his own ambition, that 
is at ,val' ,vith the to,vns." But the Pope was not alarmed by 
the HUlnanists, and Valla obtained prolnotion at Rome; but 
here a serious charge ,vas brought against him, and he was 
denounced to the ecclesiastical authorities for that, pllffed 
up \vith pride, and abandoning hÎInself to an unseelnly and 
hazardous temerity of statelnent, he taught that 
rarquin the 
Proud ,vas not the son of Tarquin the First. 
'his ,yas in the 
em:'ly period of the n10ven1ent. It 'vas not by criticisln, but 
by frivolity and free-thinking, that the classical scholars did 
hanl1 to religion; their researches ,vere dangerous neither 
to faith nor to credulity. It ,vas in anticipation of such a 
change, which did not, ho,vever, actually ensue for centuries, 
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that Pius II. uttered a cautious saying, ,vhich is not in tIle 
tone of mediæval Catholicism, "OhTistianam fide1n, si 1ni1'(t- 
culis non esset appTobata, honestate sua Tecipi deb
tisse." 
That anticipated innovation, which the classic revival 
failed to introduce, constitutes the essence of the correspond- 
ing revival of the 19th century. The most comprehensive 
and penetrating influence, ,vhich marks our age, as the Re- 
naissance the age of 
Iedici, and which is the strongest cur- 
rent that counteracts that ,vhich set in before the Revolu- 
tion, is the restoration of mediæval learning. I ts tendency 
is in ahnost every respect exactJy contrary to the other re- 
vival. The ignorance of the middle ages, during the period 
between the Reformation and the Revolution, amounted to 
physical blindness. The remains of mediæval art were not 
even curiosities. An intelligent traveller could visit Co- 
logne, describe several of the smaller churches, and de- 
clare that there ,vas nothing else ,vorth seeing in the place, 
though the cathedral to,vered above the city ,vith that irre- 
gular and striking outline ,vhich all remember who sa,v it 
before the works ,vere cOlnrrLenced for its completion. The 
great Gothic churches, it has been truly said, had to be dis- 
covered again like Pompeii, after lying hid for ages. The 
mediæval ,vorld was a palimpsest that had yet to be de- 
ciphered. Its history formed no part of eùucation, and it 
was the great business of governments to obliterate all the 
traces it had left upon the state. Even in theology those 
,vho most faithfully preserved its forms were not likely to 
study its history. Its languages 'vere extinct among the 
learned, and no man kne,v that they possessed a vast trea- 
sure of poetry, epic poets ,vho could con1pare ,vith Dante, 
and ballads such as in the hands of Percy and of Scott in- 
troduced a ne,v era in the literature of England. 
1he poetry 
of the rOlnantic school, the art of the foreign pre-Raphaelites 
and of the Goths, are the most falniliar outward tokens of a 
revolution immeasurably more profound and more extensive. 
The Inediæval revival involves a return to continuity in social 
institutions, to tradition in ideas, and to history in science. 

1he presiding in1pulse in this pursuit is the opposite of that 
,vhich guided the Humanists. It is not the charm of beauty 
or of eloquence, for that is the privilege of antiquity, nor a 
delight in idle enjoyment, or even the cultivation of the mind; 
for in these things the n1idùle ages have incomparably less to 
offer. 'Ve go back to the middle ages in order to kno,v the 
realities of the past. The poverty of forms, the repulsiveness 
of style, restrict the inquiry to that which is alone of actual 
value, the facts of mediævallife. For the civilisation of that 
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age, its ideas, habits, and institutions, possess a direct im- 
portance for us ,vho are its descendants and its heirs. Our 
society is the development of that of the mediæval chivalry; 
our ci vilisation is founded on theirs. Our national instincts 
and character ,vere n10ulded by them. Our modern history 
has been occupied in destroying or modifying ,vhat they have 
left us; it is filled ,vith the contest between mediæval facts 
,vhich were no longer understood, and ancient ideas which 
had no basis in real life. The classical revival ,vas the con- 
quest of an unkno,vn ,vorld. The mediæval revival is a pil- 
grimage to the homes of our fathers, to the graves of 
"The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 


The heroes of the revival of letters went forth in the spirit 
of adventure, and are of the same type as the men who dis- 
covered a ne,v ,vorld in the age that had revived the old. 
Ours is a spirit of reverence and piety, as of men returning 
after a long Inigration to places hallowed by the recollections 
and the traditions of their race. 
The aim, then, of these studies is not beauty or pleasure, 
but truth and instruction. Their method therefore is criti- 
cal, and their form is historical: for it is less the ,yorks of 
individuals that attract us than the general ideas and deeds 
of those days. A classical scholar has such a rich literary 
,vorId before him that he may be any thing but a historian. 
But it is only for the historian that the bulk of mediæval 
literature has any attractions. Not only, therefore, does the 
study of the middle ages promote the historical art, and a 
stricter critical Inethod than the classics, but it has given 
rise to a totally ne,v feature in the moral sciences, the supre- 
Inacy of the Ineans over the end. l\Iany problems about 
,vhich men have disputed and fought naturally resolve them- 
selves ,vhen considered as history. Numberless systems and 
opinions lose their absolute character, and appear in their 
conditional, relative truth, ,vhen the mode of their formation 
and the modifying influences of tÏ1ne and place are under- 
stood. Ecclesiastical history is filled with conflicts which a 
knowledge of the history of development would have made 
superfluous, and in all other branches of learning history is 
a peacemaker and a destroyer of idols. Until the middle ages 
,vere reinstated in their proper position, the scientific study 
of history ,vas in its infancy; for the olnission of a large and 
essential portion of the subject gave the rest a merely anti- 
quarian interest, as a curiosity, not as part of a single and 
consecutive process to ,vhich the present belongs. 
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Religion has been served by this phase of literature in 
two ,vays. The least important is the rehabilitation of the 
ages of faith by its enthusiastic admirers, like Count de J\Iont- 
alemhert and Mr. Digby. What is of far greater consequence 
is the establishntent of those fixed rules, and of that disinte- 
rested spirit of investigation, ,yllich rigidly exclude the in- 
fluence of prejudice, interest, or paEsion, pursue not the ap- 
plication of truth so much as its discovery, and apply to 
rnoral science something of the patient self-denial and close- 
ness of observation ,vbich belongs to natural philosophy. If 
these qualities have been rare till lately in modern times, 
they ,vere not unknown to an earlier age. Bishop AJelbold 
of Utrecht begins his life of St. Henry with the follo,ving 
definition of the duties of a historian: "Scriptor veritatem 
tenere nequit nisi hæc quatuor aut potenter devitaverit, aut 
aliquatenus a nlente deposuerit: odiurn et carnalelll dilec- 
tionem, invidiam et infernalel11 adulation em. Odium enim 
et invidia bene gesta aut oillnino tacent, aut dicendo trans- 
eurrunt, aut calumniose transmutant. E contra male gesta 
dicunt, dilatant et an1plificant. Carnalis autem affectio et 
infernal is adulatio, quæ male gesta sunt, scientes ignorant 
et ignorantiam simu]antes, veritatem occultant; bene gesta 
autem, placere quærentes, spaciose dicunt, et plus justo lllag- 
nificant. Sic per hæc quatuor, aut in bene gestis aut in male 
gestis veritas evanescit, falsitas superducto colore nitescit. 
Spiritualis autem dilectio veritatis arnica, nec Jllale gesta 
eelat, nec bene gesta pompose dilatat; sciens quia et n1ale 
gesta sæpe prosunt ad correctionelll, et bene gesta frequenter 
obsunt, dum ducuntur in elationem." 
1Ve gather froIn the names that have reached us of the 
memhers of the AcaJerny that the Inoral sciences will he chiefly 
cultivated, for in the others fe,v of course are really compe- 
tent, and the interference of amateurs can only lead to a de- 
moralising shallowness. It 'will be well if this is so, for those 
branches of learning are of more vital importance than physi- 
cal science. They touch religion and lnorals more directly, 
and influence more powerfully lllen of cultivated n1inds, whilst 
illiterate persons are more easily struck ,vith the facts and in- 
fluences of the rnaterial ,vorld. It is, ,ve presume, only for the 
facility of illustration, and perhaps froln old reminiscences, 
that so many of the Cardinal's instances are drawn fronl geo- 
logy and the physical creation. These sciences are of a subor- 
dinate utility to religion, even when cultivated in a religious 
spirit; and ,vhen directed against religion, have not the saIne 
force as the sciences wl
ich are connected with her origin, 
her history, and her doctrine. 
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l\f uch ,vill depend on the regulations which are to guide 
the Academy, and on the changes which will become neces- 
sary in order to adapt the original rule to ne,v wants. As 
learning. does not flourish even with protection so ,veIl as 
with freedoln, no institution ,vithout SOlne degree of self- 
government can retain an enduring vitality. The less it 
resembles a manufacture, and the Inore it obtains the charac- 
ter of an organism, the better it will fare. In the constitu- 
tion of the French Consulate, the Inajority of the senate was 
originally appointed by the governnlent, and it then com- 
pleted it
 numbers by election. "\Ve kno,v not ,vhether this 
is the plan adopted by the Academy, but ,ve have no dl?ubt 
that the original list has been dra,vn up in confonnity ,vith 
the rule ,vhich 'was followed on that occasion. " We put 
aside," said the Third Consul, "all personal affection in our 
choice, and considered nothing but the merit, the reputation, 
and the services of the candidates." 
The Academy of the Lincei, which is alluded to in the 
discourse, may supply some useful hints to the new associa- 
tion. Their historian, the Duke of Cezi, tells us that they 
were very different fron1 the phílosophers of our day; for 
they considered religion not only as the first of all sciences, 
but as the only safe basis, the principle, and true source 
of all knowledge,-an idea ,vhich is better' expressed by a 
,vriter already quoted: "Quia taln sensus quan1 ratio humana 
frequenter errat ad intelligentiam veritatis primum funda- 
mentun1 locavit in fide" (lHetalog. iv. 41). Amongst their 
rules ,ve applaud the following: "Non n1inus sedulo et hoc 
observent ne Lynceorum quelnquam aut voce aut calaIno 
perstringant, quorum tan1en opiniones, ut amplectantur, non 
ob id adstringantur, cun1 cuilibet proprii genii, et ingenii 
modulo in hujuscemodi disciplinis philosophari, et ad veri- 
tatem quam proxilne colliInare libere linquatur." It is easy 
to see that the Lyncei ,vere not of the party who were dis- 
posed to give up religion and theology for the sake of an 
elegant Latinity. 
The purpose of an academy has been defined to be to 
advance learning, whilst the Inission of a university is to 
comlnunicate it. 
rhis distinction, founded on the neces- 
sity of a fixed and finìshed Inatter for the instruction of 
youth, and of a direct religious control ,vhich the gro,vth 
of science ,vill not bear, did Hot originally subsist. rrhe first 
academy was also the first university, and the name of the 
spot ,vhere Plato lectured on the banks of Cephisus has sur- 
vived in both. "\Ve should think little of a university ,vhich 
did nothing for the enrichlnent of literature, and produced 
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men, and not books. But it has been usual for academies 
to addict thel11selves Inore exclusively to their o,vn special 
function of acquiring, not of distributing knowledge; and it 
is not one of the least meritorious points in the Sûciety of 
'v hich ,ve are speaking, that it returns in some manner to 
the old plan, and proposes to extelld to younger men the ad- 
vantage of witnessing its proceedings, aúd gathering SOlne- 
thing of its spirit. The majority of the acaden1Ïes which 
sprung up in every part of Italy, in consequence of the num- 
ber of universities and the deficiency of puLlic employn1ent, 
can supply no useful exalnple for the serious and practical 
design ,vhich the Cardinal is endeavouring to realise alnongst 
us. The scheme of Leibnitz for the Academy of Berlin, the 
purpose of ,vhich was to advance at the same time the public 
good, learning, and religion (" un point des plus Ï1nportants 
serait aussi la propagation de la foi par les sciences"), is the 
only one ,vith which we are acquainted that comhines such 
exalted ends. 


THE LIFE OF DR. DOYLE.* 


THIS work, unquestionably one of the most valuable con- 
tributions recently added to our stores of CathoHc biography, 
illustrates a period at once so near to our o,vn, that its events 
largely influence that in ,vhich we live, and also so remote 
that it is rapidly passing out of the recollection of the exist- 
ing generation. We ,viII endeavour to indicate the impor- 
tance of these memoirs to all who are interested in the recent 
condition or the future prospects of Catholicity alnong us. 
Dr. Doyle .was ,veIl kllo,vn in .England as ,veIl as in Ireland. 
'Vith Inany of the liberal statesn1en ,vho assisted in carrying 
Catholic Emancipation he ,vas intimate; and from his con- 
versation, as well as his writings, they derived many of the 
argulnents by ,vhich they replied to the political bigots of 
those days. He preached the sermon at the consecration of 
Dr. Baines, and witnessed the beginning of that advance which 
Catholicity has Inade in England. 
To his native land Dr. Doyle ,vas attached by historical 
as well as religious ties; and patriotic aspirations ,vere frorn 
the first intertwined ,vith his devotion to the Church. He 
,vas the descendant of an ancient family, long settled in the 


* TIle Life, Times, and C(Jrre.
pondence Qf tlte Right Rev. Dr. DOl/Ie, Bisltop 
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neighbourhood of 'Vexford, ,vhich had been outlawed for its 
fidelity to James II., and ,vhich, after the confiscation of its 
prope
ty, had, in spite of the penal la,vs, retained its faith 
and held its ground in a condition of honourable poverty_ 
Times that ,ve look on as remote ,vere to him as the days 
that preceded Catholic Emancipation are to us. 
ee How often," wrote Dr. Doyle, in his letters on the state of Ire- 
land, "have I perceived in a congregation of some thousand persons 
how the very mention of the penal code caused every eye to glisten! 
. . . . The very trumpet of the Last Judgment, if sounded, would 
not produce a Illore perfect stillness in any assemblage of Irish pea- 
santry than a strong allusion to the wrongs we suffer .'"* 
This circumstance is the key ,vithout which ,ve shall fail 
to understand the remarkable career of Dr. Doyle, or to con- 
ceive that state of society ,vhich provoked from an antago- 
nist ,vho early learned to fear hiln, Dr. J\Iagee, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, the flippant ,vitticism, that" among 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland politics constituted a religion, 
and religion Ineant nothing beyond-politics. H 
Dr. Doyle ,vas horn in the year 1786, at N e'v Ross. 
Close to that place, in 1 798, he witnessed one of the fiercest 
battles that took place during the Rebellion. I-lis companion 
on this occasion 'vas a boy of about his own age. 
"Dr. Doyle, many long years after, in a conversation with his 
stanch friend, Father l\Iartin, referred to this incident of their young 
days. 'The only beating I ever got,' he said, 'was fronl you, while 
both of us lay concealed in the furze-bush,' 'You deserved it, my 
lord,' was the reply. 'Nothing would do for you but to be popping 
up your little black head after every volley, to see if the battle was 
over. I at last lost all patience, and belaboured you unnlercifully 
with a hazel-switch. You lay pretty quiet afterwards,-Deo gratias! 
-for had our hiding-place been observed, we should in all human 
probability bave been piked or bayoneted.' "t 
In 1800, he was sent to a seminary then recently es- 
tablished in N e,v Ross by Father John Crane, a n1ember of 
the Augustinian Order, ,vhere he was Inore noted for studi- 
ousness than for natural quickness. Here he resolved to 
enter that Order; his preference for a career among the 
regular clergy having been not a little produced by his dis- 
like to that species of maintenance upon ,vhich the secular 
clergy were then as now forced exclusively to depend. Upon 
the latter subject his vie,vs, at a later tilne, under,vent a 
p:reat modification; and, in spite of his love for the cloister, 
Providence had destined him for the Inost active career 
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,vhich a Catholic priest can kno\v. In 1804, he lost his 
,vido,ved mother. 
" She was," remarks 1\11'. Fitz-Patrick, "in a great degree to 
him what 
Ionica \Vas to Augustine; and we may attribute to the 
early instruction which she caused to be imparteù to his tender 
Inind, the germ of that breadth of brain and strength of piety which 
in after-life surprised tbe world."* 
In 180.5, he entered on his novitiate in the Oonvent of 
Grantstown, a small thatched building, approached by a long 
avenue lined on either side by stately trees, and standing 
near the sea-shore, within some lniles of Carnesore Point, 
which foro1s the junction between the eastern and southern 
coast of Ireland, and near the ruins of an ancient Inonastery 
belonging to the Eremites of St. Augustine. The next year 
he made his vo,vs. The la,vs prohibiting Catholic education 
had been repealed in 1782; but, preferring a foreign educa- 
tion, ,vhich at a later tilne he speaks of as a thing calculated 
to enlarge the mind, and increase, not dirninish, the student's 
love for his o,vn country, he placed himself in the then cele- 
brated university of Coilnbra. 
Here he found memorialR in abundance equally apt to 
excite his devotion and his patriotism. Here Archbishop 
Talbot, of Dublin, and Father Luke 'Vadding had studied; 
and here an Irish college had been founded by Dominick 
O'Daly, of I{erry, the historian of Catholic persecution in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. In this beautiful retreat 
the future Bishop laid the foundation of that extensive know- 
ledge which afterwards distinguished him. That retreat ,vas 
not, ho,vever, exempt froln its dangers. The V oltairian philo- 
sophy even here had found entrance. The youthful stranger 
from Ire]and breathed for the first time an atlnosphere tainted 
,vith that poison of infidelity ,vhich, issuing out of France, 
had infected so large a part of Europe. But he did not fall. 
His studies convinced him that the philosophy then so fash- 
ionable was as superficial as it was brilliant. At a later time 
he said: 
"I recollect, and always wit.h fear and trembling, the danger to 
which I expused the gifts of faith and Christian nlorality which I 
had received from a bounteous Goù." 


A short time afterwards we find him, \vith a fello,v-student, 
serving in the English army, ,vith sword for hook, against 
the French invader, and acting as an interpreter. Such were 
the vicissitudes of that time, and such the rough training, by 
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which he ,vas. prepared for a storillY career made peaceful 
only through that religion which consecrated it. The Portu- 
guese government soon discovered the abilities of their young 
recruit, and Inade him magnificent offers, on condition of his 
placing his services finally at their disposal. But he reIllem- 
bered his VO\yS, recorded in the little chapel at Grantsto\vn, 
and forsook the caresses of a court for spiritual labours, not 
among the feudal and royal splendours of Alcobaco, ,vith its 
800 rooms, its library of 50,000 volumes, its statues and courts, 
towers and gardens, but among the desolate hovels of his na- 
tive land. He returned to Ireland in 180R. It is thus that 
he describes his country at that period: 
" I have read of the persecutions by Nero, Domitian, Genseric, 
and Attila, as well as of the barbarities of the 16th century. I have 
compared thenl with those inflicted on nlyown country; and I pro- 
test to God that the latter, in my opinion, have exceeded in duration, 
extent, and intensity all that has ever been endured by mankind for 
justice's sake. These Catholics are now enlCrging frOlu this persecu- 
tion, and-like the Trojans who had escaped, with their household 
gods, to the shores of the Adriatic, or the Jews after returning from 
the captivity-they are employed with one hand in defending thenl- 
selves against the aggressions of their irnplacaLle enelnies, and, with 
the other, in cleansing the holy places, rebuilding the sanctuary, 
Iuakillg new vessels for the sacrifice, and worshiping at their half- 
raised altars. The recollection of their past sufferings is far from 
being effaced. The comparative freedonl which they enjoy is a re- 
laxation of pressure rather than a rightful possession. As religionists 
they are suffered to exist; and the law restrains the persecutor, but 
persecutes theIn of itself. They are obliged to sweat and toil for 
those very Ininisters of another religion who contributed to forge 
their chains."* 


The tithe-grievance, here alluded to, ,vas one of the scan- 
dals ,vhich Dr. Doyle denounced in his ,vritings with the 
sternest hostility. The tithe-commutation has removed fronl 
the peasant its direct pressure, and saves him from many 
incidental cruelties with ,vhich the injustice was formerly 
embittered to his feelings. It is needless to observe that the 
substantial ,vrong conti
ues to exist. '
rhat charge upon the 
land ,vhich belonged neither to the proprietor nor to the 
occupier, but ,vas set apart as a religious, educational, and 
charitaLle endowment for the benefit of those living on the 
land, is still diverted from its proper objects, and paid over, 
though by another hand, for the purpose of maintaining the 
clergy of a small, cOlnparatively wealthy, minority, and of a 
novel creed. Yet the strength ,vith which Dr. Doyle felt 
· Vol. i. p. 38. 
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the wrongs done to his country and Church never prompted 
him to any uncharitable course. As far as mutual coöpera- 
tion (not to speak of mutual good-will) ,vas possible between 
Catholics and Protestants, he ever wished to promote it. At 
New Ross, he became a member of a committee composed 
of persons belonging to different religious denominations, 
and instituted for charitable ends. lIe remarked at a later 
time, "Great harmony prevailed among the different reli- 
gionists in that town, and I think this ,vas mainly o,ving 
to the Protestants and Catholics meeting every ,veek, and 
acting together for a charitable purpose." \Vhen establish- 
ing schools in his diocese, he especially provided that Pro- 
testant children should, if they pleased, share in the instruc- 
tion there given, without, ho,,"'ever, the slightest interference 
,vith their religion. 
From his Augustinian Convent at Ross, Dr. Doyle was 
ren10ved, in the year 1813, to the College of Carlo,v, ,vhich 
had suddenly been reduced to great difficulties, very humor- 
ously described by 1\ir. Fitz-Patrick, by the abrupt departure 
of a divinity professor. There he remained, every year in- 
creasing in reputation, until March 1819. One day, as he 
'was walking in the College Park, saying his office, some of 
the priests belonging to that institution advanced to illeet 
him, and, to his great astonishment, saluted hirn as Bishop 
elect, informing him that he had been recomlnended to the 
Pope by the clergy of l{ildare and Leighlin, who had dis- 
carded all local claims and interests in favour of one kno,vn 
to them only by falne. Their choice ,vas gladly confirmed by 
Pius VII.; and then began that episcopate ,vhich, till death 
terminated it in 18:34, diffused over the ,vhole Irish Church 
a splendour long unkno,vn to it; ,vhich had strengthened the 
brave, and changed some who had previously occupied the con- 
tradictory and almost ludicrous position of timid Catholics into 
men proud of their Church, and to her no cause of shame. 
\Ve have made these references to the earlier part of Dr. 
Doyle)s career because it is less known than that portion of 
it ,vhich follo'wed, and because 've ,vho live in comparatively 
easy times cannot but be the better for remembering upon 
,vhat basis rested the greatness, and out of ,vhat trials rose 
the eminence, of those who n(HV, indeed, are spoken of ,vith 
reverence by all,-nay, ,vho are often invidiously contrasted 
,vith the very men, of those now living, perhaps their nearest 
counterparts,-but ,vho in their own day had to sustain, in 
abundant measure, not only the hostility of avow"ed enelnies, 
but, 'what is more difficult to bear, lnisconception among 
friends. In his subsequent career he was mixed up in all 
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the great questions ,vhich bore directly or indirectly on the 
interests and honour of his country. To but a fe,v of these 
,ve can at present refer. His conduct with respect to several 
of theln has been misapprehended by some, who seem to find 
it equally difficult to understand, on the one hand, that truth 
is one and doctrine imnlutable, and to perceive, on the other, 
that ,vhat belongs to the lo,ver sphere of expediency varies 
,vith times and seasons. In these latter cases a luau's prin- 
ciples, being subject to modifications in practice, can only be 
understood so far as he has definitely asserted thelll as prin- 
ciples. 
One of the great questions of Dr. Doyle's day, as of ours, 
was education. The Catholics were then far less able than 
they have since become either to provide schools for them- 
selves, or to den1and assistance upon just terms frorn the 
government. It was also in a large measure through the 
schools of the l{ildare -Street Society that proselytislll ,vas 
then carried on. These ,vere the ci1'culnstances under which 
some,vhat of a compromising spirit Inight have been ex- 
pected. How little the principles of Dr. Doyle perlnitted of 
such compromise nlay be inferred from such passages as the 
following: 
" , I have always considered the education of the poor as an essen- 
tial llleans of bettering their conùition, and of prollloting the peace 
of society and the security of the state. . . . . . Literature lllight 
becOllle in some measure here what it is in Scotland, the staple nlan- 
ufacture of the country, and add, not only to her faule, as hitherto, 
but even to her iluprovement and wealth. . . . . The only educa- 
tion not an evil in itself, and which can promote the advantages I 
bave stated, appears to HIe to be that which regards the n1Ïnd and 
the heart, by uniting the religious with the literary inlprovement of 
the people.' 
Dr. Doyle proceeded to observe, that 'the first and lllOst es- 
sential stipulat.ion to lllake was, that the priest should be allowed to 
visit these schools, as often as he should deem necessary, in order 
to ascertain that the religious education of the children is attended 
to.' Next, that the master must be a nOm3Jl Catholic; aud 'with 
regard to the books of instruction to be useù, you will aùhere strictly 
to the established usage of our Church. Therefore, declare ex- 
plicitly to the gentlelnen concerned, t.hat no books shall be intro- 
duced for the use of the Catholic children which are not approved 
by their pastors.' ,,* 
Here and elsewhere is the saIne distinct assertion of 
pastoral authority which ,vas made in )11'. StanJey
s cele- 
brated letter, announcing the systelTI of national education, 
* Vol. ;. pp, 110, Ill. 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. 
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before it had become the fashion to assume that parental 
authority and pastoral authority 'vere likely to be at vari- 
ance, and that parents and chiJdren ,vere to find at the hand 
of patrons and masters of a different creed a protection from 
the undue religious interference of their o'vn clergy. These 
quotations are taken from a letter of Dr. Doyle
s, published 
in the Garluw Post, J anuary 1
20. 
It ,yas because these principles were violated by the l{il- 
dare-Street Society that Dr. Doyle denounced it. In 1 &23, 
we find him writing thus to Sir Henry Parnell : 
"The present Parliamentary grants for the education of the 
poor are fully sufficient for their ohject, if well adll1Ïnistered and 
made available for the purposes intended by the legislature; but as 
they are now Clnployed, they serve to generate discord, heart-burn- 
ings, and alnlost a civil war in every village. God knows what sa- 
crifices I have made, and almost every Catholic prelate in the king- 
dom, to allay passions excited by persons who, with probably the 
bést intentions, are labouring to educate the poor according to a 
system opposed to their conscience. 1Ve et'en ovedook what we can 
never approve, rather than offend or cause irritation, hoping that the 
Government would adopt a wiser course, and not through any want 
of ability to defeat the Kildare-Street Systenl; for by an address 
not longer than this letter, I could induce the Catholic poor of the 
Dioceses of I{ildare and Leighlin to withdraw all their children. . . . 
It is to me unaccountable why a government., which ought to look 
only to the peace and happiness of the people, should not seek to 
educate the poor without interfering with their faith."* 
'Vith ,vhat a cry of " Ultranlontane" would not the Bishop, 
claimed by some as a "Gallican," be received, if now living 
and Inaking statements like these! " But/' it ,vill he an- 
swered, "though he disapproved of the I{ildare-Street Sys- 
tem, he approved that which succeeded it. n Just so; and let 
us assume that he would have approved of it no less when 
the sanle Liheral party, \V hich had advocated the "Appro- 
priation Clause," introduced the" Ecclesiastical Titles Bill." 
"\Vhat then? The new system was distinctly founded on the 
three pr'inciples he had so pertinaciously asserted. Education 
was to be religious in every case, not secular only. 
rhe Ca- 
tholic priest ,vas to have access to his children in all the 
schools. No child was to be dependent, jòr his religious in- 
str1.tction, on persons of a faith opposed to that of his parents 
and pa
tors. Does it follo\v that Dr. Doyle 'would have 
equally approved of changed rules, through which in Inany 
cases the pastor may not visit the school, and the Catholic 
child must receive his religious instruction fronl masters of 
· V 01. i. pp. 223-4. 
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a different faith, or in which, if he objects to this, he must 
content himself ,vith that exclusively secular education which 
the Bishop pronounced to be the greatest of all evils? 
In the autumn of 1824, Dr. Doyle puLlished his Letters 
on the State oj' Education in Ireland, and on the Bible So- 
cieties. 
"He complained," 
1r. Fitz-Patrick says, "that foundations for 
education had been turned into sinecures; that the very few dio- 
cesaD and parochial schools which existed were accessible only to 
thm;e who could pay; that charter schools aimed notoriously at the 
religious proselytisnl of the people; that Catholics were excluded 
frolH every enùowed school, or exposed in then1 to the lllental 
training of a nlaster professing a different religion, or perhaps no 
religion at all, 'whilst their own creed 1l1ight be spit Ul)Oll and 
buffeted by every zealot who believed that, in so doing, he rendered 
a service to God and the State.'''* 


To the cry of" priestcraft" then raised against Dr. Doyle, 
as no,v against those who, in a changed tiIne, have not swerved 
from the three great essential principles he then contended 
for, Dr. Doyle thus replies: 
"Do we wish or require to be intrusted with the public instruc- 
tion 
 No; we seek only that the portion of it which regards our- 
selves be intrusted to us; we do not desire to put our sickle into 
another man's harvest; all we require i
, that you ooserve the COlll- 
mandnlent of Christ: "Vhatever you wish that nlen do to you, do 
you to them in like manner.' You would not confide the instruction 
of your children to us; do not oblige us to intrust ours to you. As 
to the State bestowing aid, we feel indebted for it: we shall not 
even think, if you will: that the State exists only for the good of 
the people; that we are its subjects; that we pay its taxes; supply 
its luxuries; bear all its burdens; fight and die for its aggralldise- 
nlent or glory. 'Ve will waive all right to the public money, and 
sit, like Lazarus, expecting the crumbs. All this we will do; only 
ÙO Hot afflIct us l)y interpo
ing your authority between us and our 
children; do not estrange frOlll us the nlind or affection of our little 
ones, or teach theIll frOtH their infancy to regard the stranger as en- 
titled to their confidence; do not intin1:lte to thenl that their parent 
and pastor are unfit to train their mind, and form their heart, or in- 
troduce thenl to the world. If your object be to seùuce thenl from 
the faith for which they have suffered, antI into which they have 
been Laptiseù, tell us so, and we will retire with them into the desert, 
and tell our misfortunes to the rocks; or we will cease to beget 
childl en in our bondage, and let our !lame be forgotten, and our 
race extinglli
hed."t 


In his great Pastoral for 18
6, the Bishop sounded a yet 
'" VoL i. p. 353. t Vol. i. p. 3.:J6. 
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holder note. He traces historically the long series of at- 
tempts, no,v by violence, now by fraud, to seduce Catholics 
froI11 their faith. Coming do,vn to later tilues, he says: 
"This policy has yielded sonlewhat to the force of tinle and 
events; it has assllilled a 11leeker tone; but in deceit, in craft, in 
injustice, as well as in hostility to the faith of the' Island of Saillt
,' 
it has undergone no change. . . . . Shall Ireland no lllore be Catholic 
and orthodox 1 Yes, brethren, it shall; and rather than desert the 
faith. once de]ivered to the Saints, let our right hand be withered, 
and our flesh given a prey to the beasts of the earth or the fowls of 
the air. ,-* 
"\Vhether the author of these passages
 and many others 
far stronger, would have been contented to compromise ,vhat 
he had clearly sho,vn to be vital and essential principles of 
education, ,ve need not here raise a discussion. "\Ve know 
that he is sOlnetÏmes spoken of in our day as a very lamb; 
hut in his o,vn he ,vas frequently denounced as a revolu- 
tionist, nObvithstanding the notorious fact that in tin1es of 
disturbance his Pastorals did far more to tranq uillise the 
country than soldiers or police could do, and that on one 
occasion 300,000 copies of a Pastoral by him ,vere published 
and circulated at the expense of the Government. Notwith- 
standing such tributes, the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees had early 
denounced him as 
uilty of "malignancy, of blasphelny, and 
of treason ;" and affirmed that his purpose ,vas" to irritate 
the lo,ver orders in this superstitious country into acts of 
outrage against the Government;" pronouncing the" Titular 
Bishop" an "impostor and a fool." IIis offence ,vas this: 
Archbishop l\tlagee, a prelate of great vivacity, and violently 
addicted to antithesis, had, in a Pastoral puhlished in 1822, 
drawn a sublime and pathetic picture of that branch of the 
" United Church of England and Ireland" ,vhich is located 
in the latter country, affirming it to be the true descendant 
and representative of apostolic times, but lamenting that it 
,vas" hemmed in by t,vo opposite descriptions of professing 
Christians,-the one possessirì1IJ a Church witho1.d what we can 
call a 'reZ,igion, and the other possessing a religion without what 
we can call a Church." Dr. l\Iagee ,vas a High-Churchman, 
and had expressed himself as wholly opposed to the principle 
of "the Bible ,vithout note or con1ment." Dr. Doyle replied 
to him under the ,veIl-known signature of" J. K. L. ;n and 
after refuting some of his calumnies against that Church 
upon the spons of which he was living, and against which he 
was preaching a crusade, propounded to him the following 
unceremonious questions, at that time unusual: 
· Vol. i. pp. 488,489. 
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" As an Archbishop of the Established Church, I would beg leave 
to ask you, my lord, who are you, and where did you come from 
 
From what heaven have you fallen 
 'Vhat earth produced you 1 
Turn over the records of your Church j tell us the names of the Bi- 
shops who preceded you j show us how they were connected with 
the Apostles, or with those who received the faith from theln; pro- 
ùuce your dainl to that title of apôstolic which you so ostentatiously 
put forth." 
On one occasion Dr. Doyle used in a pamphlet language 
so strong, that some in his own cornmunity took alann. Hp 
said, 
" The minister of England cannot look to the exertions of the 
Catholic priesthood: they have been ill-treated, and they may yield 
for a Inon1ent to the influence of nature, though it be opposed to 
grace. This clergy, with few exceptions, are frOl11 the ranks of the 
people; they inherit their feelings; they are not, as formerly, brought 
up under despotic governlllellts ; they have inlbibed the doctrines 
of Locke and Paley n10re deeply than those of Bellarmin, or even 
of Bossuet, on the divine right of kings; and they know nlllCh 
1110re of the principles of the constitution than they do of passive 
obedience. Such is the view which this country Illust present to 
the eye of British stateslnen," &c. 
Dr. Doyle ,vas ,varned that such strength of language 
,vould produce a storm. fIe replied, 
"The man who first stirs up these truths wiU be decried by all. 
The Governnlent will fold itself in its strength and dignity, and 
make a show of severity and vengeance. But he is a fool who does 
not see that the truth works secretly, and, like a gTain which must 
corrupt before it gives fruit, will, after it has suffered obloquy, pro- 
duce advantage. I have exposed myself knowingly and willingly to 
danger," &c. . 
Part of Dr. Doyle's pamphlet was read aloud at l\lay- 
nooth. 
" The Irish professors present lÏstened in silence j but the French 
theologians, Delahogue and Anglade, who had belonged in their 
own country to the ancien régÏ1ne, at once pricked up their ears, and 
assumed a Iningled expression of disgust and alarlll. ' 1\lon Dieu,' 
exclaiu1ed Delahogue, 'est ce possible qu'il prèche la Revolution l' 
, La Revolution l' echoed Anglade, , c'est horrible !".* 
This ,vas not the prelate ,vhom statesmen most delight to 
honour, except at peculiar times, or after his death. 
A disposition to subject the Church more or less to State 
interference has been attributed to Dr. Doyle by some a,s a 
merit, and by others as an error, only excused by the cir- 
· Y 01. i. pp. 339, 340, 343. 
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cumstances of his time. N either the praise nor the censure 
,vill find much confirmation in these volumes. That such 
tendencies existed in the early part of this century is proved 
by the veto question. The royal veto having been finally 
refused by the Irish Church, even when elnancipation ,vas 
the inducement offered, 1\11'. Plunket, in the year 1821, in his 
ardent desire to carry emancipation, propo
ed to append to 
his Relief Bill another bill intended to give to Governlnellt 
,vhat ,vere then called "securities." This bill provided that 
before anyone was appointed to be a Bishop or Dean in the 
Irish Church, his loyalty, &c. ,vas to be decided upon by a 
board consisting of Catholic Bishops, t,vo Privy Councillors, 
and the Secretary of State as president. Dr. Doyle was one 
of those ,vho sa'v lnost quickly the danger sure to result from 
allowing the Governn1ent thus to introduce the end of the 
,vedge, L.:though he ,vas ,villing to Inake every sacrifice not 
inconsistent with safety. He proceeded to Dublin, and sub- 
mitted the docuInents in question to Archbishops Troy and 
Murray, the Bishop of Ferns, and several others of the as. 
sernbled clergy. In accordance ,vith his views, the Ineeting 
adopted resolutions condemning the proposed bill. Similar 
resolutions were soon after adopted at Lilnerick, by Bishop 
Tuoley and his clergy, and elsewhere, and the plan carne to 
nothing. The concession party in the Irish Church ,vas 
still strong; and had its counsels prevailed, the mischief thus 
done would hardly have been cornpensated for by any Inea- 
sure of political relief. It was indeed a tirne of danger, 
though the danger has been forgotten. 
Another measure ,vith ,vhich Dr. Doyle's name has been 
connected was the plan for endowing the Catholic clergy by 
Ineans of a regÙon dowam. On this subject considerable 
error seems to have at one time prevailed respecting his opi- 
nions. From Inany passages in the volumes before us it is 
Inade plain that his real sentÜnents were as follo,vs, viz, 
that it is best that the clergy should continue to be main- 
tained ,vithout any legal endowment ,vhatever; that, if en- 
dowed at all, that endo\vment should consist in a rate or 
charge derived from the land, as does the present endo,vment 
of the Establishment; and that in any case a pension paid 
by the treasury, or in any manner connecting the clergy with 
the crown, is absolutely inadmissible. On this subject his 
opinion was given ,vhen exanlÎned before the Parliarnentary 
Comrnittees in L825 : 
"The payment of the Catllolic clergy by a regium donum, and 
the exercise of a veto by the crown in the appointment of Catholic 
Bishops, Dr. Doyle reprobated and rejected with the zeal of a true 
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churchman. He added, that he would be hostile to such an influ- 
ence even if the sovereign of this realm were a Catholic."* 
During the same year, the Catholic Relief Bill ,vas pro- 
vided with two" ,vings," as they were called, in order to help 
in carrying the measure throÚgh the adverse atmosphere of 
prej uùice. These wings ,vere the disfranchisernent of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, and the endow:ment of the Catholic 
clergy by means of a regiuln donum. It is thus that Dr. 
Duyle writes on the latter subject to 
Ir. Blake: 
" 'Vith respect to the provision itself, it is perhaps superfluous 
to repeat that, let it be of whatever kind or amount it may, I would 
accept of it with great reluctance j so luuch so, that I would cer- 
tainly reject it if enlancipation could be obtained on any other 
tenllS. . . . 1 have made this reflection in order to record, at least 
with you, that the mode of providing for the Catholic clergy in Ire- 
land, which I have seen detailed on paper, was not devised hy us, 
and though it lllay be subnlitteù to, will never be approved of by, 
11le. In the event of a provision being made, it should proceeù on 
the principle of connecting the Catholic clergy, not with the crown, 
b:Lt 'Lcith tlte state, and of preserving inviolate the mutual dependence 
and connection of the priesthood and the people with and upon each 
other. For this purpose an Act of Parlianlent might provide that 
the parishes now existing, or to exist hel'eafter in eaeh diocese, 
should be classed by the Bishop, and that a vestry of each parish, 
composed of Catholic freeholders, should be enableJ to vote, anlilevy 
by a8sessment frOlll off the parish, an annual sum not exceeding .,g- 
for the luaintenance of a parish-priest of the first class, and so on in 
proportion for those of the other classes."t 
Dr. Doyle then stated objections against the principle of 
paying the priesthood out of the treasury, and added, "the 
Catholic clergy should be paid by those amongst ,vhom their 
duties are performed." lIe next proceeds to show that the 
Protestants ,vould not suffer any ,vrong in consequence of 
not being present and voting in the proposed vestries, al- 
though the rate would fall upon them no less than on Ca- 
tholics. 
O'Connell had given at one tirne his support to a certain 
proposition relative to the payment of the clergy, and de- 
fended his course by a reference to ,vhat he supposed to be 
the opinions of Dr. Doyle and Archbishop l\lurray. His 
statelnent ,vas made at a public meeting in Carl (HV. The 
following eminently graphic account of what took place is 
given by ì\[r. Fitz-Patrick: 
" The Rev. 
1artin Doyle had no sooner heard the allegation 


II< Vol. i. p. 394. 
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made, than he repaired to the college adjacent, and requested Dr. 
Doyle to come forward and deny it. ' I have already done so,' 
said the Bishop. The priest returned to the meeting, O'Connell 
was still speaking, and giving, as it would appear, implicit credence 
to sonle incorrect information which had reached hiln. He declared 
that, as the prelates did not disapprove of the 'wings,' the laity 
nlight well subscribe to them. A resolution was proposed in favour 
of the' wings,' and a portion of the mteting, hungry for emancipa- 
tion, seellled anxious to adopt theln. The priest again sought his 
Bishop. . . . Dr. Doyle closed the Breviary which he had been 
reaJing, and, with a lofty severity of deportnlent ahnost onlinous in 
its expression, unexpectedly entered the room. O'Connell abruptly 
ceased speaking as the Bishop approached. . . . 'As I was infornled,' 
observed Dr. Doyle, 'before I entered this romn that frequent men- 
tion had been lllade of n1Y naIne, and of the assent which I was sup- 
posed to have given to the lneasure now under your consideration, 
I feel lllyself called upon to give such explanation with regard to 
that measure as lnay serve to remove from the minds of the gentle- 
men present any misconception under which they Inay labour. . . . 
What lllY opinion was I declared in London to lllY right reverenù 
brethren. I repeated it since then in Dublin. I Inay have some- 
times nlentioned it in private conversation; and it was this,-that if 
the prelates were led to approve of a provision emanating frOlu the 
treasury,-if the ministers of Christ were to be paid by the J\Iinister 
of State for dispensing the mysteries of God,-then in that case I 
would not create dissension among them; but sooner than that my 
hand should be soiled by it, I would lay down l1lY office at the feet 
of hiln who conferred it. For if Iny hand were to be stained by Go- 
vernment lnoney, it should never grasp a crosier, nor should a tnitre 
ever afterwards be fitted to nlY brow. This was and is my fixed de- 
ter111ination.' . . . . O'Connell atoned for the lnistake into which 
he had been led by a respectful apology, while Dr. Doyle lllade his 
exit amid peals of applause. The resolution in favour of the clerical 
'wing' fell to the grounù." *" 
The sequel respecting the coolness between the great Bishop 
and the great rrribune, together with their subsequent recon- 
ciliation, is not less interesting. 
Taking into account the eminently practical character of 
Dr. Doyle" s Inind, there is some difficulty in understanding 
how such an idea as the " reconciliation of the Chur('hcs" can 
have seriously presented itself to him. That the proposed 
union ,vas not to be attained by the aid of the slightest doc- 
trinal compromise on the part of the Catholic Church need 
hardly be stated. Again and again Dr. Doyle had COlne for- 
,yard as the triumphant champion of that Church ,vhich in 
doctrine kno,vs no change. l\Iany passages in Mr. Fitz-Pa- 
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trick's valuable memoir prove that the doct1'inal concessions 
looked for 'vere all to come fron1 the other side. 
"It was next observe(l, that some Catholics were exceedingly 
anxious lest he contemplated a conlpromise of their faith in his pro- 
ject of a union. Here the Bishop smiled, and said, 'I anl too good 
a Papist to conlpromise any thing; and if I sought to do so, there 
is not an old woman or a young child in the diocese who would not 
see IllY error and abandon it. No good can ever be effected by 
cOlnpromise; aud the nature of truth is to be unchangeahìe, and not 
to ally itself with error. . . . . The doctrinal decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent could he received by the English Church without any 
considerable violence being done to articles of faith.' ,,* 
His mode of viewing the theological pCt1't of the matter 
'would seem to have been this: he took the definitions of the 
Established Church and its Liturgy (the latter deduced 
chiefly frorn ancient sources, and the former very equivocally 
drawn up, for the purpose of including as many of the half- 
Catholics of the 16th century as could be induced to conform 
to the ne,v order of things),-these he took, apart from the 
interpretation which tilne has placed upon theIn, and apart 
frorn that actual condition of re1igious belief ,vltich belongs 
to those ,vho, unconsciously to themselves, find their theo- 
logical guide neither in Prayer-Book nor Articles, Bible nor 
Concordance, hut in that great prophet of modern times,- 
Public Opinion. This ,vas taking the most favourable view 
of the Established Church. But with this vie,v of its theo- 
logical documents, Dr. Doyle seelns to have cOIllbined another 
and less favourable one, respecting the Establishment itself 
as an actual institution. The latter he regarded, not as the 
real exponent of any theological systen1, but sinlply as a great 
and influential state instrument, which must find the best 
excuse it can for taking whatever course the state prescribes 
frol11 time to time. "\Vhen asked ho,v the proposed religious 
change in the Established Church was to be effected, the 
Bishop simply replied by pointing to-La,v ! 
" I could frwne a bill, not so long as the Declaration of Rights, 
wl1Ïch, if passed by Parliament, would effect a union, and a union 
which would be more useful to England than we're her unions with 
Scotland and Ireland."t 
The benefit to Ireland which Dr. Doyle anticipated was 
the union of classes. Political Inaterialists see only what is 
on the surface of society. Dr. Doyle ,veIl knew that injustice, 
as regards religious institutions, ,vas, as it still is, thoup-h in 
a less degree, the hidden hut living root of almost all the 
· V 01. i. p. 336. t Ibid. 
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anilTIosities that internally distract Ireland, and that separate 
her fronl the elIlpire at large. 
"A person well acquainted with lrelanrl," he went on to say 
(this was in 1824), "would not find it difficult to show why the 
efforts nutde to better her condition have been fruitless, and why 
every benefit conferred on her by the legislature, or through the 
bounty of the English people, has had no cOlTesponding effect. The 
whole fralne of society among us is disorganised. . . . . This state 
of the public n1ind and feeling is unquestionably produced by the 
inequality of the laws, and still more ilnmediately by the incessant 
collision and conflict of religious opinions. . . . In Ireland, I atn con- 
fident that, notwithstanding the ferment which now prevails, a propo- 
sition such as you have made, if adopted by the 9oren
1Jlent, would be 
heartily embraced. The clergy of the Establishment are unpopular, 
and they feel it; they are without flocks, and every professional n1an 
wishes for employment; their property is attacked, and even en- 
dangered, for the State has touched it, and the people have no respect 
for it. The Dissenters have encroached on them: and the Catholic 
clergy have despoiled theIn, in many places, of their flocks. The 
proprietors and capitalists in Ireland are affected at the prospect 
which lies before theIn, and are anxious to establish peace and secu- 
rity an10ngst us."* 
The Bishop seems to have overlooked the fact that, if 
public interests be stronger than the theological defini- 
tions made by "private judgment," in its attelnpts to "cut 
a coat for the moon," yet animosities are often stronger 
than interests. Some such conviction seems, however, ere 
long to have forced itself on him, and chilled an aspiration 
which had probably recommended itself to hiln rather as a 
statesman than as a churchman; for Dr. Doyle ,vas pre- 
eminently both. Soon afterwards ,ve find hiln ,vriting to a 
friend: "As to the union of the Churches, I told you I 
looked upon it as not attainable, unless hy a miracle of 
grace." To 1\11'. N ewenham, a Protestant, who had written 
to hin1 fr01n England with a friendly ellthusiasln, the Bishop 
replies in a rnanner that indicates that it was not froln theo- 
logical discussion, but frorn diplon1atic arrangement that he 
looked for aid in dealing ,vith an establit;hmen t, the theology 
of ,vhich he regarded but as a sort of heraldic device and 
decoration: "If I could perceive a likelihood of the lnatter 
being taken into consideration by Governnwnt, I should not 
fail to labour for its advancement ,vhenever I could find a 
moment's leisure."t The mere discussion of such a propo- 
sition, ,vhether or not it be a practicable one, has of course 
abiding religious influences which at one period may be 
healthful and at another the reverse. The danger consists 
· VoL i. pp. 321 1 322. t Vol. i. p. 331. 
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in the degree in 'which it may favour the notion that the 
Church and the sects, ,vhether established or non-estab- 
lished, can be "high contracting parties," standing on a 
cornmon ground, and that the forlner can make conces- 
sions besides those relating to discipline. On the other 
hand, Catholic doctrines can hardly fail ever afterwards 
to look very differently to a Protestant controversialist 
who has been induced, hut for a few days, to divest hinl- 
self of traditional prejudice, and to ask himself how nearly 
he can agree ,vith them ,vhen he has come to understand 
them. 
1Ve lament being obliged to pass by many passages of Dr. 
Doyle's life recorded in these volumes, to ,vhich ,ve can but re- 
fer the reader. Among th ese passages are the reforn1s 'v hich 
the young Bishop early made in his diocese, and some of ,vhich 
were carried out with the rig-our of the apostolic tin1es, though 
his clergy, so far from being alienated from hiln by this 
occasional severity, evinced, at a later period, their attach- 
Inent by presenting him ,vith a house and park which they 
had purchased at a cost of several thousand pounds. These 
reforms are treated of in pp. 98, 99, 117, 118, 120, 129, 277. 
They relate chiefly to clerical assiduity, costume, the n1ajesty 
of divine worship, spiritual retreats, the priests' farms, and 
clerical bequests. On these subjects the depressed state of 
things left by the penal laws bequeathed a task to the re- 
fonner from which he did not shrink. Not less interesting 
are the passages that illustrate the personal devotion and 
manly piety of the Bishop. Those who have fancied he was 
a "liberalised" Catholic ,viII find edification in the fervour 
with which he flung himslf on his knees before the shrine 
of St. Bridget, on finding it still renlaining in the ancient 
church, long since appropriated to Protestant use at I\:ildare. 
To the great patroness of his diocese his devotion ,vas at all 
times ardent. '* Those who think that Iniracles which did 
not" happen a long tilne ago," with a promise not to recur, 
are improbable, superstitious, or not in good taste, will he 
surprised to find two of the miracles effected through the 
prayers of Prince Hohenlohe, solemnly attested by the two 
prelates they cOInmonly regard as especially enlightened, viz. 
Bishop Doyle and Archbishop l\Iurray, as having occurred in 
their respeetive dioceses, and as being especially ,vorthy of 
the gratitude and veneration of the faithful. t His views as 
to foreign politics are ahvays striking, as are his preference of 
free institutions with regard to the interests of religion, and 
his belief that the suppression of convents in Portugal would 
· V 01. i. pp. 134, 232. t Vol. i. pp. 241-246. 
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but lead in time to the creation, as in France, of Inore nu- 
1nerous and more efficient convents. * In the \vhole bio- 
graphy, perhaps, there is nothing more touching than the 
narrative given by the Bishop in a letter of his visitation in 
the year 1823.t It presents an extraordinary picture both 
of the present and of the past in Ireland. In the 1110st re- 
mote part of his diocese he finds a people still as prímitive 
in their \vays, as pure in their morals, and as ardent in their 
piety as the early Christians themselves were; a people the 
elder alnong \vhom pointed out the haunts in ,vhich his pre- 
decessors had so often taken refuge frorn persecution, and 
,vhere they theInselves had heard J\Iass in a cave while their 
scout had kept \vatch on the hill. 
I-lis sermons preached in other dioceses upon occasions 
of great solemnity attest the esteem in which his eloquence 
\vas held; amongst others 'vas one at the opening of the ne'v 
Augustinian Church in Limerick, \vhere he discharged, in 
1823, the same part which another illustrious prelate dis- 
charged in the same city, when, after the lapse of centuries, 
a ne,v Cathedral was opened there in 1Röl.t 
But the t,vo prominent positions in which Dr. Doyle is 
presented to us in these volumes, are those of the vindicator 
of his Church and the defender of the people. Over the 
people he extends a double shield: he defends them from 
their foes, \vhether spiritual or temporal, and he defends 
them frOlTI themselves. Again and again his solemn and 
majestic Pastorals condemn and subdue, \vith the authority 
of a father, those insurrectionary movements \v hich inva- 
riablyaggravated the evil they endeavoured to resist; move- 
Inents \\Thich \vere produced hy Inisery, and lnet by the 
bayonet, in an age of chronic famine and a suspended Habeas 
Oorpus Act. But no less searchingly does he point out to 
statesmen the source of the evil, and its only permanent 
cure; delnanding a cessation of la\vs undeserving of respect, 
if respect for law is desired, and the int.roduction at once of 
a ,visely-considered provision for the poor, of enactrnents 
calculated to stimulate and protect industry, and of that edu- 
cation \vhich alone can direct it. 
ro hiln justice \vas, as to 
Edmund Burke, an ever-present divinity, not a fable or a 
name. 
"When I consider," he writes in 1820, "this great principle, 
emanating fron1 Hinl who is the fountain of all justice, existing 
before the Gospel, and to last to eternity; when I view it thus, and 
compare it with what is called by its nalne in Ire]and, a tIn'in of 
horror pervades nlY Llood, Lecause we are all hastening to Hinl who 
* V 01. i. p. 188. t Vol. i. p. 231. t VoJ. i. p. 249. 
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win judge us in justice, and weigh all our actions In the scales of 
the sanctuary."* 
In 1823 he writes In his fifth letter on the "State of 
Ireland" as follows: 
""\Vithout adopting the opinions of 
Ir. Owen, on the capability 
of this country to support eighteen or twenty n1Ïllions of inhahit- 
ants, I anl inclined to the opinion that its present population (then 
about 7,000,OuO) is not at all excessive; and that the Legislature 
might in a single session pass such laws as would, in the course of 
a few years, renùer the poor of Ireland, who now create so much 
anxiety and alann, if not as comfortable as those of the salue class 
in England, at least placed beyond the reach of want."t 
Alas! such laws as he desired were not passed, or not 
passed in tin1e. It is but last year th
1t one of them, in- 
tended to protect the fruits of the farmers' industry, and 
thus develop the resources of the land, was sanctioned by 
Parliament. He foretold the consequence if successive go- 
vernlnents persisted in the substitution of a cruel and blind 
empiricism for statesmanship, justice, and mercy. l\;Ir. Poulett 
Scrope, in the famine of 18-1<7, lan1ented that Dr. Doyle was 
not then alive. If he had been alive, he would but have 
witnessed the fulfilment of the following prophecy: 
"If the policy of governing by division be pursued longer, then 
the people will perish by fan
ine, or entigrctte to G'l'eat Britain, or be 
cut off by the 8l J ,ord. If strong lneasures be resorted to, and some 
of the Irish gentry and absentees proceed as they have been doing, 
these results, or SOlne one of thern, will be accelerated. Captain 
Rock will reSUlue his sway; the poor will instinctively confederate; 
the Insurrection Act will be in constant operation; and if a foreign 
war should occur, and CirCUll1stances favour it, there may be a 
general rebellion. 'Vhat the result would be, God knows. I know 
that nlY office as a Ininister of religion, and my duty as a loyal 
su bject, require that I should state my opinions at a tillle when 
effectual renledies may be safely applied; and I do so totally re- 
gardless of the slave and the bigot, nay, though I were doomed, 
like the prophetess mentioned by the poet, never to be believed. 
Or let it be supposed that the law, by the agency of the musket, 
the transport, or the gibbet, lnay still sustain the uneasy tranquillity 
of the country, and that the population should be pressed on, as 
heretofore, then they will congregate in towns and villages, finding 
no habitation or employrnent in the country; and should a dearth 
of provision occur, fanâne and pestilence will set in together, and riel 
us probctbly of a million. Happily we have missionaries in abund. 
ance to attend the dying; but if there be a chosen curse, some 
hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, it must be reserved to blast 
those men who shall have brought such a ruin upon their country."t 
, · Vol. i. p. 128. t Vol. i. p. 252 t Vol. i. pp. 219, 420. 
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But the faith of his fello,v-countrymen, and the honour 
of that faith, lay yet nearer to Dr. Doyle's heart than their 
material interests. In 182:3 he addressed to Lord "\Vellesley 
his letter entitled A Vindication of the Religious and Civil 
Principles of the Irish Catholics. This ,york appeared at 
one of those periods of temporary depression in Ireland 
'which have so often tempted those who do not kno,v that 
permanent tranquillity must rest upon justice, to cry out 
"Peace, peace, where there is no peace." In J 829 
lr. Sheil 
thus contrasted the apathy of that tilne with the restored 
energy of later years, an energy which gave to Ireland her 
freedom, and removed from England her chief danger and 
her chief opprobriuln. 
"In 1823 an entire cessation of Catholic meetings had taken 
place. There was a total stagnation of puLlic feeling, and 1 <10 not 
exag!.jerate when I say that the Catholic question was nearly for- 
gotten. . . . . The country was then in a state of comparative 
repose; but it was a degrading and an unwholesome tranquillity. 
"\Ve sat down, like galley-slaves in a calm." 


l\Ir. Fitz-Patrick tells us that this ne,v pamphlet "gave 
the first murtal stab to the tithe-system," of ,vhich Dr. 
Doyle, the Inost effectual eneII1Y of sedition, and the most 
eloquent preacher of charity, has said, "l\Iay our hatred of 
tithes be as lasting as our love of justice." This theIne he 
had previously touched in his reply to Archbishop J\Iagee, 
and touched in a tone which speedily convinced that digni- 
tary that the spiritual tournament he had intended to insti- 
tute, when heading the proselytislTI Inovement then called 
the "New Light," was likely to expose the aggressor to the 
fatigues of real war. Dr. Doyle had then said, 
" It must have been a painful avowal to your grace, the acknow- 
ledgment that in this country, so falned for its love of justice, , there 
should be found many who deem it no violation of that cardinal 
virtue to infringe or evade the laws which are designed to protect 
the property of the Church.' The reason is, nlY lord, that in this 
couutry the nature of your Church property is understood Lyall, 
and is considered as ditl
rent frOlll every other in it. Your pro- 
perty is not held by deed nor convl'yance, for it was transferred by 
law frOlll those who held it by these titles. It is not held by pro- 
scription from time iUllnemorial, for all know when and how you 
becalne pos
esseù of it, what yuur title wa
, what the good faith by 
which you held it, aild what the tenn of your possession. . . . You 
hold, my lord, by the law, and the law alone,-not by the Divine 
law, for that ceased, as regarJs tithes, with the COllllllonwealth of 
the J ews,-not hy the law of the Church, for you have no con- 
nection whatever with the Church which once possessed them in this 
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country. Yon satisfy none of the obligations which she incurred 
on receiving them; you discharge none of the duties which her 
nlinisters were bound in justice to perforln for thern and with thmn. 
You possess your property ouly Ly virtue of the civil law, and that 
law is penal, and highly penal."* 
The Catholic Church ,vas, at the time of that letter, 
DISINHERITED. That later la,v, passed in 1851, by which it 
is PR:)SCRIBED also, had not then been passed; for such Inen 
as Dr. Doyle and 1-"11'. O'CunneH were still alive, and the 
famine prophesied by the Bishop had not as yet prostrated 
the people of Ireland, and reduced them to a state of ,veak- 
ness far exceeding that of 182:3. 1Vhether Dr. Doyle ,vould 
have been contented ,vith an additional "penal la,v" be- 
cause it cannot be, or has not been as yet, enforced, and is 
only held in contumely over our heads by an enemy at once 
frightened and insolent; ,vhether he ,vould have deemed 
that a law, insulting and assailing, ceases to be hateful merely 
because it is contelllptible also; ,vhether he ,vould have 
thought that a la,v, though not enforced, is really ,vithout a 
practical effect, ,vhen to the ascendant minority it irnparts 
a more minatory superiority, while on the Church of the 
nation it brands the stigllla, not of isolated illegal acts, but 
of a total existence against law,-all this, alas, is left to 
conjecture since no pamphlet on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
can be expected signed with those well.kno,vn initials, 
J. IL L., J a'7nes Kildare and Leighlin. \Ve return, therefore 
to what stanns recorded, not doubting that the great prelate, 
'vhose nature, ,vith all its gentleness, ,vas 
l( Based on a surging subterranean fire," 
and to WhOI11 the cry of wrong was ever as the trumpet- 
blast summoning the strong man to battle, ,vould, had his 
life been spared, . have used language not less strong, on the 
occasion referred to, than that used by his friend, .Arch- 
bishop 1\1 urray, when he ,vrote that he had trusted and been 
deceived, and that the I11en whonl he had trusted were the 
men ,vho had made a mockery of his gray hairs. 
In every age it is convenient to traduce the faith in 
order to find a pretext for oppressing it. The following lan- 
guage, addressed to I..ord Wellesley, is Dr. Doyle's reply to 
such attern pts : 
"It was the creed, my lord, of a Charlemagne and of a St. 
Louis, of an Alfred and an Edward, of the monarchs of the feudal 
times as well as of the enlperors of Greece and Rome; it was be- 
· Vol. i. p. 203. 
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lieved at Venice and in Genoa, in Lucca and the Helvetic nations, 
in the days of their freedOlll and greatness; all the barons of the 
middle ages, all the free cities of later tinles, professed the religion 
we now profess. You well kuow, my lord, that the charter of 
British freedom, and the comnlon law of England, have their origin 
and source in Catholic tillles. 'VIto fraIned the free constitutions 
of the Spanish Goths 1 'Vho pre
erved science and literature dur- 
ing the long Bight of the middle ages 
 ",Vllo illlported literature 
from Constantinople, and opened for her an asylulu at Rome, 
Florence, I)adua, Paris, and Oxford 1 ",Vho polished Europe by 
art, and refined her by legislù:ion1 ",Vho discovered the New 
\V orld, and opened a passage to another 1 \Vho were the Blasters 
of architecture, of painting, and of music 1 vVho invented the COlll- 
pass, and the art of printing 1 \Vho were the poets, the historians, 
the jurists, the men of deep research and profound literature 1 ",Vho 
have exalted luunan nature, and nlade man appear little lesR than 
the angels 1- VV ere they not, ahnost exclusiyely, the professors of our 
creed 1 Were they who created and possessed freedOlll under every 
shape and fOrIH unfit for her enjoynlent 1"* 
In ] 824, Dr. Doyle replied to some strictures made by 
1\11". North. That erninent man boasted in parlianlent of 
,vhat he considered the great services of the I{ildare-Street 
Society in dispelling the "thick and palpable darkness" in 
'" hich the Irish people had long grovelled, and substituting 
a w holesoJ11e teaching for the "immoral and seditious books 
generally used in the Catholic schools ,vith the tacit sanc- 
tion or connivance of the Catholic priesthood." After sho,v- 
ing that 'v here books of a disedifying character had been 
introduced into the hedge-schools, it ,vas by the Catholic 
clergy that they were removed, the Bishop pointed out, 
with a trenchant pen, by ,vhat laws, and to what TIlen, 
the low condition of Irish education ,vas occasioned, illus- 
trating his statelnent with appeals to recent facts.t l\tluch 
that Dr. Doyle ,vrote on such topics, however valuable for 
the tin1e in which it ,vas published, ,vould have seemed 
superfluous sorne t,velve years ago. It is at once sad and 
strange to observe how applicable these parts of his ,yorks 
have again bec(nne to the times in ,vhich ,ve live, ,vhen to 
the learned and impartial writings of a l\Iaitland have suc- 
ceeded elaborate vindications of Henry VIII.; ,vhen calurn- 
nies against the Church as stupid and false as Fox's Boole of 
Martyrs are again provided for the appetite of the public; 
and ,vhen, in place of the ready concessions of a Hallaln re- 
specting the persecutions carried out by Protestant Inonarchs, 
,vhether ,vith or without a political pretext, ,ve are again 
'" Vol. i. p. 269. t Vol. i. pp. 313-315. 
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assured by men whose unhappy task is that of sustaining, 
let us hope unconsciously, the" false tradition" in history, that 
it ,vas always for high treason, not for religion, that recusants 
,vere punished in Queen Elizabeth's reign,-that the Catho- 
lics ,vere prompted only by romance to provide sliding panels 
for the concealment of their priests,-that the sufferings of 
the Irish were in part exaggerated, and in part self-pro- 
voked,- and that persecution ,vas hardly ever practised 
against that religion which, from the day when Elizabeth 
struck do,vn the Catholic hierarchy to the passing of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, had never ceased to be persecuted by 
la"\v ! 
To the zeal of primitive times in defence of his flock, Dr. 
Doyle united the vigour of primitive times in ruling it. 1Ve 
have alluded to the solemn Pastorals ,vith which he put 
do,vn Ribbon conspiracies, while he also thre,v his 'v hole 
,veight into the constitutional efforts Blade for the redress of 
,vrongs. Against other local abuses he was not less power- 
fully arn1ed. 
"On the occasion of his visit to 
Iountrath, in 1825, faction- 
figIlting had prevailed to a frightful extent. Having ascertained 
the leaùers to be men who had frequently been checked for similar 
tendencies, he summoned them before hinl. Hardened as they were 
in other respects, they tretnbled to disobey their Bishop, and pro- 
ceedeù to the chapel. The congregation knew that 
 storm was 
brewing. . . . After the Confirmation-l'Iass, Dr. Doyle (the wave 
of whose hand acted like the loadstone upon iron) nlotioned the 
ringleaùers of the faction to advance within the altar-rails. They 
were colossal men, of iron nerve and alnlost savage countenance; 
but they obeyed the Bishop's sunlnlons with the alacrity of chilùren, 
and knelt down humbly before him. Dr. Doyle uttered a touching 
exhortation; but this had several times been addressed to them, and 
he felt that something more was necessary to smother the growing 
abuse for ever. The candles were extinguished, and other prepara- 
tions were made for the awful cereInony of excOlnmunication. I was 
too frightened to remenlber nlore; but I knew that faction-fighting 
received its death-blow on this occasion. The leaders, having shown 
true repentance, were soon afterwards tenderly received back again 
by their Bishop." * 
In ] 
26, the proselytisers of that day, following in the 
steps of a fanlÍne then prevailing in his diocese (for Ireland's 
"difficulty" i
 always their" opportunity"), IJ1et with SOlne 
success in their joint distribution of tracts and bread. .A.t 
Staplestuwn, a fe,v of the refuse of the parish began to 
" have doubts." Dr. Doyle heard, and ,vent. 
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" 'Go,' said he, 'go to your new master . No one can serve two. 
. . I excommunicate you !' A long deep groan of wildness and 
despair swept through the chapel. Sonle fled panic-stricken: others 
fell prostrate before the altar, sobbing and imploring forgiveness of 
God, and of his faithful vicar. 'Pardon them, my lord,' interposed 
the parish-priest; 'they repent.' 'N 0,' said Dr. Doyle, , the crÏIne 
is too great to be immediately forgiven.' ";It 
IIis tenderness for his flock ,vas equal to his severity, as 
it ,vas the cause of it. The following passage seems to carry 
us back to the age of St. Cyprian and the martyr-deacon, the 
St. Stephen of the West. In 1824 there was a falnine at 
Carlow. 
" It was by his own singular and personal efforts that 2000 per- 
sons were fed every day at the college, at the convent, and at the 
soup-kitchen. . . . 'Poor Peter is ashamed of me,' said the Bishop, 
'and has given me 25l. to keep the life in me (as he said) by warm 
clothing; but the poor fellow has done nlore than he fancied, as I 
shall, of course, give it to the poor this day, and keep the life in 
hundreds of persons for many years to come. . . . I shall sell sonle 
silver tankards which I have received as presents. I shall dispose 
also of my gold watch, and I have already nIade arrangements 
to sell to the Bishop of - some chalices which we do not want.' 
'Oh, my lord,' said one of the party, 'surely you do not nIean 
to sell tlte chalices l' , Be assured, friend,' he answered, 'I will sell 
theIn, and all I have in the world beside, in the present necessity. 
Surely, sir, you would not have me to preserve the mere metal 
within which our Lord tenIporarily resides in His sacramental form, 
and let pel.ish the living tabernacle, the faithful hearts of DIY own 
poor suffering people, where He and the Holy Ghost cherishingly 
dwell, as their dearly-loved habitation in this world of sin.'" t 
The last sentence might perhaps suggest deep thoughts 
(better things than bl'aV1.lra phrases and declamatory brain- 
tricks) to those who persuade themselves that "sacerdotal 
claims" flourish at the expense of the "Pauperes Christi," 
and that Catholicity slights the "INDIVIDUAL," with all his 
awful prerogatives and trials, for the sake of the body at 
large. 
The skill ,vith which Dr. Doyle varied his method, both 
of thought and expression, accorùing to the intellectual cha- 
racter of the person he addressed, 'vas remarkable The fol- 
lowing extract from his Essay on the Cat/lolic ClaÙns, ad- 
dressed to Lord Liverpool in 1826, is in singular contrast 
with the sharper but less philosophic tone in which he ad- 
dressed Archbishop !Iagee. vVriting to a statesman, he 
points out that the Church, though a universal and super- 
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natural institute, not (like a state) a local one, has yet some- 
thing in common ,vith a state. 'l'his is the circumstance 
which the sects never see. In habitual servitude, they boast 
that. they do not overstrain their authority; and, wholly 
,vithout ecclesiastical government, they exult that they are 
never charged ,vith governmental abuses, which is much as 
if an oyster ,vere to be proud that he had never gout in his 
toes. 
"From this sketch of our doctrinal and legal econOlny, if I n1ay 
so style it, two things must be quite obvious to your lordship: first, 
that it would be as unreasonable to expect the san1e simplicity in 
our laws as might be found in those of a Church of one or two cen- 
turies, and confined to SOllle one nation, as it would be to look for 
the same nunloer of statutes in the new State of Columbia as are t<} 
be found in the code of Great Britain; and that it would be equally 
unwise, a similar proof of presulliption and ignorance, for a nlan to 
charge the whole system of the British laws and constitution with 
inconsistency or absurdity, 1ecause their nature and meaning were 
unknown to hin1, as it would be to pronounce the creed and disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church n10nstrous because it happened not to 
be understood by him. The harn10ny, the beauty, the excellence of 
the constitution and laws of England are always appreciated and 
prized in proportion as they are known and understood, whilst their 
antiquity contributes to render them venerable and secure: so, IllY 
lord, the order, the haflnony, the consistency of our doctrine, and 
of our ecclesiastical governn1ent, have been, for similar reasons, ap- 
proved and appreciated at all tilnes by the wise.and learned of all 
sects and countries. To these qualities, so eminently conspicuous 
in our Church, her continuance and preservation, amidst the wreck 
of states and nations, have been attributed by the most learned of 
her adversaries, whilst we assign thenl to that all-ruling Providence 
which, in virtue of the Redeeluer's promise, watches over her with a 
peculiar and unceasing care. The second thing which appears from 
what I have noticed is, that if anyone wishes to learn our doctrine 
and discipline, the laws and usages which prevail universally amongst 
us, or those which are confined to anyone nation or province, he 
n1ust have recourse for such information to the authentic records of 
our faith, and to the code of our existing laws; and should he be 
unable to satisfy hilnself by the inspection or perusal of these, he 
Inust, as in all analogous cases, apply to men who by their profes- 
sion and station in the Church are competent, and even obliged, to 
furnish it."* 


8Q.5 


l\Ir. Fitz-Patrick tells us that Dr. Doyle kne,v Blackstone 
nearly by heart. 
" Dr. Doyle was a prelate of an entirely new type," remarks 
Ir. 
Fitz-Patrick; "fear, doubt, or diffiùence were unknown to hÍlu. 'Vith 
* Vol. i. p. 461. 
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one glance he could lllake the wielder of an insult wither. 'His 
face,' says a celebrated and acute observer (1\11'. Sheil), 'has a very 
peculiar expression; intelligence throughout, strength, and an honest 
scorn about the lTIouth and lips. . . . The remark Inay be fanciful, 
but it struck lHe that I could discover in his controlled and nleasuretl 
gait the same secret consciousness of strength, and the sanie reluct- 
ance to display it.' 'I never,' said Canon Pope, , knew a Ulall whose 
demeanour inspired a stronger or wider feeling of awe and venera- 
tion. I have IHet all tIle Cardinals and Princes of the Church, at 
Rome and elsewhere, hut not one of them ever impressed nle with 
that singularly intense feeling of respect and admiration which Dr. 
Doyle's presence never failed to enkindle.'''. 
Our quotations have been restricted to the first volume 
of 1\11". Fitz-Patrick's excellent ,york. For the present ,ve 
nlust leave a subject which ,vould exhaust a space far greater 
than we can afford on this occasion. 


REASON AND FAITH. 


IN a paper on Reason and Faith in our last Number, we treated 
rather of the relations of the religious or faithful nlind with 
the scientific n1ind, than the relations between the truths that 
Christians believe and the truths which science seeks to know. 
'Ve considered the contest between science and faith in their 
characters of qualities of mind and principles of action; now 
we have to look at the relations between the objects and re- 
sults of science and the things proposed to our belief,-be- 
tween the accumulations of science and the records of faith, 
the creeds, the Church, and the Scripture. 
The creeds are summaries of Christian faith, comprising 
not all that is revealed, not all that should be kno,vn, but 
all that need be known bv the adult of average intellect as 
the condition of his joining the Church, and as the indispen- 
sable foundation of his Christian life. There can be no ques- 
tion of a contest between the articles of the creed and science, 
because it is confessed both by philosophers and divines that 
natural science and the dogmas of faith stand on differ
nt 
platforms, and have nothing to do with each other. " 'Ihe 
articles of faith," says St. Thomas, t " cannot be proved de- 
monstratively, because faith is of things which appear not. . . . 
This must be nlinded, for fear that under pretence of demon- 
· Vol. i. p. 494. t Sum. i. 9, 46, art. 2. 
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strating the faith, we should employ only probable argu- 
ments, and so give unbelievers ground for mocking us \vhen 
they think that our faith rests on such insufficient grounds." 
Thus "he who attempts to prove the dogma of the Trinity 
by natural reasons injures the faith both in its dignity, for 
it has to do with invisible things which transcend our reason; 
and in its interests, for he destroys the chance of the conver- 
sion of those who laugh at the flimsiness of the base on which 
they suppose our faith is founded. "T e lllust always rest our 
proofs upon authorities which our opponénts admit; and in 
default, \ve must be contented with sho\ving that the facts 
which faith affirms are not inlpossible."* The distinction 
is clearly dra\vn; reason cannot go farther than to sho\v that 
the dogmas are not impossible, not self-contradictory, not 
inconsistent with the fundamental data of reason, or with 
other orders of known truth. It requires the authority of 
revelation to prove that they are true. "Abscondita Deo 
nostro: mundum tradidit disputationi hominum." rrhe in- 
visible world is God's; we kno\v no 1110re of it than lIe re. 
veals. The visible \yorld is handed over to the investigation 
of men. 
A detailed review of the contents of the creeds and defini- 
tions would show that their subject matter is all outside the 
sphere of phenomena, which is the realm of science. The 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Fall and the Redenlption, 
Grace, the Sacranlents, the authority of the Church, the in- 
spiration of Scripture, the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, heaven and hell, offer no hold for scien- 
tific experiments. The philosopher may theorise upon them 
in a ,yay that offends faith; but it \yill be only theory, not 
science. He will have once more proved the venerable tru- 
ism, that without revelation we have no demonstration of 
any Christian doctrine, that each dogIna beconles a mere 
guess, and therefore as susceptible of denial as of affirnlation. 
But, it may be said, "The creed talks of the world, which 
is handed over to men's disputes, of physiology in the virgin 
conception and birth and the death and resurrection of our 
Lord, touches on history in the date sub J)ontio Pilatu, and adds 
no man knows what to the heap of credenda by introducing 
the Church, which nlay teach what it likes, and the Scripture, 
which does teach many things at variance 'with lllodern dis- 
coveries, and which it takes care we should not interpret in 
conformity \vith these discoveries by binding us down to the 
exploded interpretations of the Fathers. Is not this a contest 
between faith and science ?" 
. Sum. i. 9, 32, 1. 
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The most extended notice of the world in any creed is in 
that of the fourth Council of Lateran. The faith teaches 
that the world is not eternal, but was created out of nothing, 
not of necessity but freely, by God, "the one sole Creator of 
all things visible and in visible, spiritual and corporeal; who 
by His almighty power at once in the beginning of tinle 
forlned out of nothing the two systenls of matter and spirit, 
the world and the angels; and then made man as a nlean 
between the two, conlposed of spirit and body." Not one of 
these points is capable of scientific proof or refutation. The 
creation of the material and spiritual worlds is an article of 
faith; not so the till1e or luanneI' of their creation, in which 
questions ,ve may take any side, '01' adopt any theory about 
the progressive or sudden formation of the universe, the 
celestial lllechanisln, the world's chronology, or the meaning 
of the" days" of Genesis. 
rhese questions do not enter into 
the faith as sunlmed up in the creeds, and, so far, are still 
left to the disputes of men. 
The physiological facts in the creed are there, not because 
they are natural, but because they are miraculous; now all 
that science can do, is to prove that they are not natural; 
but this was known before. Again, from the presence of 
one slnall fact of civil history in the creed, it does not follow 
that faith interferes with general historical investigations, or 
,vith the philosophy of hi.story. The name of Pontius Pilate 
is imlllaterial to the act of faith, and if it ,vas essential, his 
existence is a fact beyond a doubt; the most sceptical,vould 
be ashanled to call it in question if it were not for the object 
of insulting Christianity. 
The objections concerning the Church and Scripture are 
weightier. The creed binds us to accept Scripture, with all 
its statements about nature and man, such as science has a 
right to dispute upon. And though Protestants lllay pass 
over them on pretence of their unascertained and unascer- 
tainable meaning, the Catholic cannot do so, as he is bound 
to the sense ÎInposed by the Church and her doctors. He 
professes that he "admits the holy Scripture in that sense 
,vhich is held and has been held by our holy mother the 
Church, to whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the holy Scriptures," and that he never 
" will receive or interpret them except according to the una- 
nimous consent of the Fathers." But, for example, cannct 
Church and Fathers be cited in support of a cosmogony 'which, 
however ,veIl grounded in Scripture and tradition, is quite 
disproved by modern discoveries? Are we bound to such a 
theory? And has not the Church condemned as false and 
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unscriptural the theory of the mechanism of the universe, 
which is now a demonstrated truth? Are we bound by such 
a condemnation? 
Here is the focus of the difficulty. The articles of the 
faith are not in contradiction with science; but they come 
to us so involved in Scripture and the tradition of the Ohurch, 
that any material error in these 'Inedia would invalidate the 
authority on which we accept the faith, and ,vould thus in- 
volve it in uncertainty, and render real faith impossible. 
Hence the relations of Church and Scripture .with science 
involve the very existence of Christianity. The Church 
enters into these relations in two characters; first, as teacher 
of the Catholic faith, or creeds; secondly, as guardian and 
mother of the theological habit of faith. 
The Catholic faith is the body of doctrine proposed to all 
the faithful as necessary to be believed in order to salvation. 
It consists of articles of faith, laws of morals, and certain 
dogmatic facts in which some of the doctrines are enveloped. 
The revealed dogmas are outside the sphere of science, and 
afford no ground for a collision between science and faith. 
The dogma tic facts are either miraculous, and so beyond the 
realm of science, as the article, "born of the Virgin l\Iary ;" or 
such individual events as the commonest testÏ1nony is suffi- 
cient to prove, as the article, " crucified and buried." But it 
is to be noted that these external facts are not in themselves 
the objects of faith, but only so far as they are the outward 
expressions of an inward truth. "Of the phenomenon," 
says Suarez,. "there is not faith, but experience; it is not 
revealed, but seen; it is not proposed as the object of faith, 
but to lead to faith. The inner truth and substance is some- 
thing distinct from the outward seeming, and faith has to 
do with the substance, not ,vith the shape." St. Thomas 
puts his finger into his :l\Iaster's side, and makes his act of 
faith, not in what he sees, but in what he infers. He sa'v 
the living flesh that had been dead; he believed in the 
incarnate God. 
The Catholic faith, then, being limited to the invisible 
substance, and the few individual facts in which this sub- 
stance was manifested, it is clear that the authority of the 
Teacher of this faith is by the force of the term comprised 
within the same limits; the Church, as the infallible teacher 
of religion, only claims infallible authority in questions 
wholly and directly religious, and in the religious element of 
mixed questions. 
But whatever limits there are to the Catholic faith, we 
* De Fid. disp. 2, 
 ix. 
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can put none to God's revelation. God might reveal an 
answer to any question that man's curiosity could put. Are 
there men in the moon, or in Jupiter? And it is a fact that 
in the revealed "r ord there is much which is directly within 
the provinces of the historian and philosopher, and which is 
delivered over to the disputation of men. And yet if men 
conclude against it, they throw a slur upon Scripture, cast 
a doubt on the authority of the records of faith, and so make 
faith impossible. "\Ve are in a dilemma. If the Church 
is the infallible teacher of faith, she should have po,ver to 
interpret in her own way the texts which, otherwise inter- 
preted, contradict her infallible teaching by making the 
Scripture false which she teaches to be true. And yet she 
has no power over the facts to which those texts refer. It 
beCOllleS, therefore, an anxious duty for the Catholic to de- 
termine the precise relation of the Church to those parts of 
revelation which do not directly refer to religion. (1) Has 
she infallible authority to interpret them? or (2) has she 
only a limited right of practical interference in controver- 
sies about them? or (3) has she no right to speak on Scrip- 
tural questions that do not directly belong to faith, morals, 
or discipline? The affirmation of the first que
tion allows 
faith to crush science; of the second, leaves it undetermined 
'v hether or not science is contrary to faith; of the third, sub- 
ordinates faith to science. 
1. Has the Church an infallible authority over the inter- 
pretation of tllese texts? It belongs to her" to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of Scripture;" but in perfornl- 
ing this function she does not, says l\föhler, proceed by the 
rules of verbal criticism, nor by the interpretation of particu- 
lar texts; indeed when she quotes a text to prove a doctrine, 
we are bound to believe the doctrine, but not bound to believe 
that the text proves it. But if she be an infallible guide, 
then no doctrine \vhich she rejects can be contained in Scrip- 
ture: hence, though she cannot search the Scripture to discover 
what to teach (because she knew what to teach before the 
New Test.ament ,vas written, and therefore she cannot accept 
Scripture as the original well-spring of her doctrine), yet she 
may reprove the man wl..o affirms that a text contains a doc- 
trine which she rejects, or that a text which expresses in 
terms any of her doctrines 1n
/;st be interpreted metaphorically. 
For both propositions suppose that the Church contradicts 
Scripture by her doctrines. But she has no infallible }<:ey for 
texts not thus connected with her dogmas. "Her interpre- 
tation does not descend to the details .which claim the atten- 
tion of the scientific exegetist. It is not her duty, nor has 
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she the right to determine when, by ",yhom, and ,vhy the book 
of Job was written. She does not explain particular words 
or verses, their bearings on each other, or t.he connection 
between the sections of a sacred book. Antiquities are not 
in her domain; her interpretation extends only to doctrines 
of faith and morals." "It is one thing," says St. Augustine, 
" not to kno,v the prilllary 111eaning of the sacred "Triter, and 
another tù err from the rule of faith." "The ancient con- 
sent of the Fathers," says Vincent of Lerins, "is not to be 
looked for in every little question that arises on the divine 
law, but only, or at any rate chiefly, in the rule of faith." 
There are, however, those who claim for the Church an 
infallible authority over all things that "pertain to faith 
and morals, and to the slllJport oj' Christian doctrine," but as 
the overthrow of any single text would overthrow the Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning the Scriptures, therefore the vindi- 
cation of every text pertains to the support of that doctrine, 
and therefore it belongs to the Church to interpret infallibly 
every sentence of the Bible. 
A crucial test of the validity of this reasoning may per- 
haps be found in the prophetical passages of Scripture. As 
these passages are the proofs of the inspiration of her first 
teachers, it is of the last consequence to her that they should 
be true. But t.he Church cannot make them come true, un- 
less she can dictate the course of eventR. God, in denying 
her this power, has reserved to IIimself the office of fulfilling 
that which the prophets have foretold. And as she is unable 
to fulfil the prophecies, so is she unable to ,vrite history be- 
forehand, and predict how they 'will be fulfilled. To interpret 
rightly a prophecy before its accomplishment is to choose out 
of many possible interpretations that which shall be the true 
one. rrhis is a prophetical gift, requiring a prophetical in- 
spiration, and certainly is not among the ordinary gifts or 
graces bestowed on the Church. 
And even if the Church had this prophetical gift, it would 
not prove that she could interpret all her prophecies. The 
inspired prophets and apos
les did not ahvays know the 
nleaning of the predictions they were commissioned to pro- 
nounce. For there is an inspiration which Ïlnpels a DUtn to 
announce something which he understands imperfectly, or 
not at all. 'Ve have instances of such inspiration in Caiphas, 
and in those who had the gift of tongues or prophecy without 
the gift of interpretation. The Apostles thmllselves misunder- 
stood our Lord, as when He said that St. John should tarry 
tIll He came, or 'when they and the whole Church liyed in 
daily expectation of the second advent. Indeed, 'with respect 
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to one prediction, that of the restoration of Israel, our Lord 
plainly told them, "It is not for you to know the times and 
moments which the Father hath put in His own power." If 
it was not for the Apostles to know these particulars, neither 
was it for the Church. Another instance. In Job xxxviii. 
and xxxix. the creation of the world is described in a series 
of questions which the patriarch is challenged to answer: 
" 'Vhere wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?" 
and so on, till Job is constrained to o,vn that he kno\vs no- 
thing but his own ignorance. " I have spoken un,viso.ly, and 
things that above '1neasure exceeded '1ny knowledge." That 
which exceeds the knowledge of the prophet and the apostle, 
exceeds the knowledge of the Church, 'which is built upon 
them, and knows no 1110re than they communicated to her; 
but they could not comrnullicate more than they had, and 
perhaps they did not communicate all they had. For as St. 
Augustine says, "even if they knew, their commis
ion was 
to tell only ,vhat was profitable to salvation," therefore, he 
continues, they did not tell us what is the forDl of the hea- 
vens, because it does not signify to religion what form they 
have. On the ,vhole, then, they probably did not know the 
meaning of all they "
ere commissioned to utter; and even if 
they had known it all, it by no means follows that they should 
have communicated it all to the Church. And hence we nlay 
conclude that the Church ha!3 no authority to interpret the 
prophecies of Scripture, except so far as they involve faith or 
morals. 
This conclusion, so far from being derogatory to the 
Church, seems to exhibit her as a spouse in her husband's arms, 
not every mOll1ent asking with fear and suspicion what he is 
going to do, but full of trust, confident that the perils she 
is being borne through, are more apparent than real, and ,viII 
all be triumphantly surmounted. If she had been launched 
into the world, and left to her own resources, she nlight ,veIl 
have demanded a control over events; she Il1Ìght then well 
view all progress \vith suspicion, and fear lest discovery migh t 
at last discredit her claims, or politics destroy her independ- 
ence. But she is a spouse, not a widow, and her Lord, who 
is with her all days, has reserved for Hin1self the task of 
avenging her honour, and of justifying her faithfulness. It 
is IIis business, not hers. She has only to teach that ,vhich 
she has the comnlÌssion to teach with infallible authority. 
On questions of history, politics, science, interpretation of 
prophecy, and subjects outside t.he faith, which serve only to 
recommend her faithfulness or vindicate her character, she 
must resign herself to the jealous care of "her 1\Iaker and 
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her Husband," and her rulers must remember that he that is 
too anxious to "bear witness to himself," loses both dignity 
and credit. 
"\Vhen the Church, the teacher of the faith, tells us to Ï1i- 
terpret Scripture according to her teaching, and the unani- 
Inous consent of the }1'athers, she must be considered as 
giving us with one hand her tradition and dogmas, and with 
the other the Scriptures, bidding us expatiate at will in this 
ample field, so long as we do not directly or indirectly con- 
tradict the faith. "In things 
'hich do not pertain to faith 
or morals," says a great Canonist, "a man n1ay affirm what 
he pleases, if the matter is indifferent." "To mistake," says St. 
Augustine, "in matters which make no difference to salvation, 
whether they are believed or not, whether they are thought 
true or false, is no sin." But the Church does not gi ve us 
the Bible to seek therein ne\V doctrines of faith. Her faith 
is her life; a new faith is a ne,v life, and a ne,v life Ünplies 
a negation and condemnation of the fornler living. To preach 
a ne\v faith is to proclainl that the Church \vas dead, till the 
preacher restored her to life, as her ne,,," founder and apostle. 
"\Vhile we keep clear of this absurdity, in all the rest we have 
perfect freedom. N either her authority nor that of the 
Fathers detern1Ïnes questions of chronology or natural his- 
tory. "Except in the interpretation of a very fe\y classical pass- 
ages," says !löhler, "we kno\v not where we shall meet with 
a general uniformity of Scriptural interpretation among the 
Fathers, further than that they deduce from the sacred writings 
the same doctrines, yet each in his o"\Vll peculiar manner." 
The" unanimous consent of the Fathers" is only a phrase 
equivalent to "common ecclesiastical tradition," the faith in 
whieh all agree, excluding opinions on which they differ; 
and the authority belongs not to their reason or research, 
but to the tradition or which they were the channels. In 
matters not of faith or nlorals, however closely connected 
,vith Scriptural- history, we are not bound by any decision of 
the Church, nor by any array of Patristic authority. "In 
matters of philosophy," says St. Thomas, "which do not re- 
late to the faith, the decisions of the holy Fathers are of no 
more authority than those of the philosophers whom they 
follow." So much for the first question. 
2. Has, then, the Church only a lÚnited right of practical 
interference in controversies about those parts of revelation 
which do not directly affect religion? And when we say 
p1'actical instead of theoretical interference, we consider the 
Church no longer as the teacher of dogma, but as the nurse 
of tho habit of faith, the legislator and ruler of the faithful. 
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'Ve have already considered her powers with regard to the 
dogmas; it remains to speak of that authority in behoof of 
the Inoral habit of faith, which belongs to her in her cha- 
racter of guardian and governor of men in matters pertaining 
to the faith. 
If the Church had not this limited right, the affirmative 
of the third question would be true, and she would be con- 
demned to a perpetual silence on all questions not directly 
concerning faith, morals, or discipline; and philosophers 
would have an unquestioned po,ver of sapping the approaches 
and outworks of faith. But the Church cannot, and does 
not, admit this; since she does interfere in such controversies 
without claiming infallible authority to determine them, she 
acts on, and therefore affirms, the general law that she has 
the right to interfere, even where her judgment is not in- 
fallible. 
Such an interference, however expressed, cannot consti- 
tute a definition of faith. To call it so is to dalllage the 
Church's cause. If the Church had only a right to interfere 
,vhere her judgment was infallible, she would have gone be- 
yond her rights in half the books she has placed on the 
Index; she ,vould have shown herself ignorant of the limits 
of her authority, and would have proved by her acts that 
she did not know on what subjects she ,,'as infallible. And 
if this had been so, it would follow that all her decrees must 
be subject to the revision of a higher court, which ,vould 
decide whether or no she had gone beyond the bounds of her 
infallible authority. Thus, even in her infallibility, she ,vould 
be subject to a higher tribunal, which might set up a rival 
and contradictory infallibility. 
All this difficulty vanishes when 'we think of the Church 
not simply as dogmatic teacher, but as guardian and nurse 
of the virtue or habit of faith. vVe have already pointed out 
the chief rivalries bet"reen the habit offaith and the habit of 
science: their interference as rival occupants of the attention; 
their mutual depreciation of each other's ends; the conservat- 
ism of the one, and the changeableness of the other. 'Ve 
cannot deny that the conservative dislike of change has been 
often manifested by the faithful with equal ,,'eakness and 
obstinacy. For we are a mixed multitude; Inost of us are 
poor and ignorant; and men, even 'v hen most refined and 
educated, are often full of prejudices. Out of this Inixed n1ul- 
titude our leaders and spokesmen are chosen, and their sym- 
pathies, as well as their interests generally, lie with the 111any 
against the few. If our leaders ,yere angels from heaven, 
they would be forced to take us as we are; being only men, 
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they have often no higher ideal, but try also to keep us what 
we Ðre. Their object is to help us to our supernatural end, 
and to keep us faithful to the teaching and discipline of the 
Church. They know the reality of ,vhat the Church aims 
at, and its unrivalled Ï1nportance; they care for nothing else, 
and take no interest in our political or philosophical vie\vs, 
except when they react upon our faith and morals. They 
tolerate all that proves to be con1patible with faith, and try 
to suppress all that they think detrimental to it; in doing so 
they inevitably interfere in controversies which they cannot 
infallibly settle. Natural science is not within the domain 
of faith, yet from the beginning faith has followed one rule 
in regard to it. 'Vhenever natural science has been mixed 
up with heresy, or has been an occasion of unbelief, or has 
excited the passions and caused moral disturbances, faith has 
discouraged and opposed it. The first religious command 
was the prohibition of the tree of knowledge. Then came 
the laws against magic and the occult sciences; and if the 
modern magnetism and table-turning, in spite of their adepts 
identifying them \vith the old magic and witchcraft, are not 
formally condemned, it is because these nE,W impostures are 
not necessarily connected with the idea of a con1pact with in- 
visible powers, but pretend to go by natural laws. If they 
are only" natural magic," they are lawful till they endanger 
morals. l\Iany other tenets connected with the science of 
nature were formerly disallowed, but are now tolerated. In 
the beginning of the controversy on original sin, "the very 
root of Pelagianism was, that Adam did not become mortal 
by the Fall, but 'vas created so.". Yet now everyone holds 
that his imI]1ortality,vas not involved in his natural creation, 
but in his supernatural gift. To deny that the earth was a 
flat disk ,vas reckoned heretical by St. Augustine; and St. 
Boniface and Pope Zacharias obliged St. Vigilius to recant 
the scandalous assertion of antipodes, supposed to involve 
the existence of men for whom Christ had not died. St. 
Augustine, probably for the same reason, calls it heresy to 
assert the plurality of worlds, though St. Clement of Rome 
had taught it. Galileo was veheInently suspected of heresy 
for his adherence to Copernicus. Aristotle's works were for- 
bidden by the Councils of Tours (1163) and of Paris (1209). 
After the Gerll1anS and Celts had been converted from their 
nature-,yorship, intimate intercourse "with nature bccalne 
suspected of witchcraft, and the sinful reading of works on 
physical science was forbidden. Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, and almost all the older Fathers, objected to the 
· J, B. Morris, Jesus, Son of .l.7J,Iary, vol. i. p. 77. 
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plastic arts as handmaids of idolatry. These are examples 
of opinions and practices, indifferent in themselves, being 
reckoned heretical because of their accidental accoJllpani- 
ments. For when a truth of any order first strikes the ima- 
gination of a people, its effects are disorderly. One party 
considers it a dangerous innovation, the other exalts it above 
all hitherto known, and dates a new era from its discovery. 
Even truths ,vhich were destined to be afterwards admitted 
into the closest fellowship with Christian doctrine, on their 
first rise formed the basis of heretical opinions; Dr. New- 
man cites the examples of l\Iontanism, Gnosticism, and Sa- 
bellianisn1. * Error is only the perversion of truth. Truths 
suddenly thrust upon ill-regulated or empty minds assume 
an exaggerated importance which blinds the intellect to all 
other truths, and so they becorne heresies. Even religious 
truth may be l)rematurely known, and its exaggerated and 
dislocated assertion may result in a lie. I t is often the same 
with the religious effects of the sudden effulgence of a new 
physical truth. Hence the considerate master teaches ,vith 
economy. " I have yet many things to say to you," said 
our Lord to the Apostles, "but ye cannot bear them now." 
A new principle of philosophy working on the ardent brains 
of young students generally begets a school which denies all 
princil)les but the new one. The Benthamites nlade utility 
and pleasure not only the corner-stones of their system, but 
its only stones. The revival of physiognomy begets phren- 
ology, claiming to be all philosophy. The revival of the 
medical principle sinÛlia sÙnilibus, true in many cases, be- 
gets homæopathy, ,vhich affirms its exclusive truth. 
((ost 
modern systems are chargeable with the quackery of extend. 
ing a partial truth into all spheres of science. No,v, all the 
ecclesiastical interferences with science are easily defensible 
so far as they are directed against this false application of 
scientific truths. 'Vhenever the bent of philosophers or the 
prejudices of the faithful impress upon a new or revived 
theory, however true, the tendency to upset faith, the Church 
may proscribe the theory, and brand it as scandalous, rash, 
absurd, false, or heretical, without pretending to decide on 
its absolute truth or falsehood in its own sphere. It is called 
false if it seems to prove the true faith to be a lie, even 
although it owes its evil force only to the prejudices and 
ignorance of the faithful; it is called heretical if it is used 
to strengthen and illustrate the arguments of heretics; it is 
called absurd if, while only an uncertain hypothesis, it is used 
to undermine the certainty of faith. 
'" Essay on Development, p. 349. 
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The government of the Church may be considered in 
several aspects: in one it is the organ of the Holy Spirit, 
guarding the deposit of faith, teaching faith and morals with 
infallible precision, and claiming interior assent to its deci- 
sions. In another aspect the government of the Church is 
the organ of the multitude of Christians, reflecting faithfully 
their prejudices and fears, and repressing what they for the 
moment feel to be dangerous to their convictions or princi- 
ples. For the rulers of the Church are personally only her 
children, though they are the leaders, the examples, and the 
flowers of the flock,-often sharing its prejudices, still more 
often loth to offend the prejudices which they do not share. 
In this aspect the Church nurses her children, as a mother 
presides in her nursery, lowering her intellect to the level of 
her babes, at the risk of gaining the contempt of her children 
who have outgrown the need of such condescension. When 
she feels too \veak to receive new truths \vithout scandalising 
masses of her children, she will prohibit them, at the risk of 
scanc1alising the few philosophers who may yet know them. 
But such prohibitions make no claim to interior assent, 
as prohibitions of propositions against the faith do. Orthodox 
faith is necessary to every Christian. The prevention of 
scandal by the suppression of irritating controversies only 
requires a silent acquiescence. Hence we need not be sur- 
prised at Cardinal Bellarmine's certificate to Galileo, testify- 
ing that hè had not retracted one of his opinions after the 
first condemnation of the Copernican theory . Nor need we 
wonder that the Church should compromise matters by allo\v- 
ing the condemned theory still to be taught as a mere hypo- 
thesis; as the organ of popular feeling, and the judge of 
those who give scandal, she is obliged to protect those who 
cry out that the faith is in danger. The philosophers thenl- 
selves would do the same, if they were placed in a similar 
position; if a revolution were to make theln rulers of a 
country, they would prohibit all writings against their go- 
vernment which they thought capable of disturbing public 
opinion. 'Vhatever measures philosophic politicians \vould 
take for the salvation of society, they must allow the rulers 

 of the Church to take for the salvation of souls; if life 
is to be sacrificed to save one soul, can science clailll ex- 
emption? If Christians may be debarred from an indiffer- 
ent pursuit when it becomes an occasion of sin, they may also 
be debarred from a certain course of study when it becomes 
dangerous to their own or their neighbour's salvation. And, 
in fact, ecclesiastical and civil governments have ever taken 
analogous measures to defend themsel yes from the dangers 
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,vhich they apprehended frolll certain opInIons, political, 
social, or religious. It is only when civilisation has differ- 
entiated society to such a vast extent that the inquiry into 
the endless modifications of opinions would be impossible, 
that the axiom has emerged, that it is better for government 
to let opinions take care of themselves, and to leave them to 
be dealt with by social agencies, to be merged in an average 
balance of forces, 'where society is large enough to admit of 
a verages. 'Ve are persuaded that the ecclesiastical tendency 
is in the same direction; and ecclesiastical authorities would 
now find it difficult to interfere with matters foreign to faith, 
as they interfered in the 17th century. 
It is not easy to apologise for those whose prejudices and 
weakness make such interventions necessary. Ordinary Chris- 
tians seem to forget tha.t philosophers and politicians are also 
men, with souls to be saved, and with minds liable to be scan- 
dalised, indeed beset with doubts and difficulties of which the 
ignorant and thoughtless never drean1. Why is it forgotten 
that if charity sometimes requires the philosopher to sup- 
press a truth of whose scientific value and fecundity he has 
a clear view, for fear of Bcandalising good souls, good souls 
also are bound, both in charity and in justice, to remove all 
obstacles from the philosopher's path as soon as possible? 
Ignorance IS not prejudice; prejudice arises from half know- 
ledge or false knowledge, which is usually acquired with as 
much labour as true kno,vledge. It saves neither time nor 
trouble to teach doubtful or false cosmogony, or history, or 
chronology, as part of a theological course; it is slovenly 
logic to argue that because Suarez, Petavius, or à Lapide 
were good divines, they 'were also competent authorities on 
physical science. If students in theology are forced to suck 
in the theories which ages of ignorance ha ye foisted on 1\Ioses, 
when they have to work as clergymen they will experience 
in their own persons the way in which Church and Scripture 
have been exposed to the contempt of intelligent infidels, who, 
after hearing di yines teaching physical falsehoods as Bible 
truths, have mocked at the same men when they claimed 
credence for biblical faith and morals; for most people have 
at least biblical know1edge enough to be aware that those 
"rho are found unfaithful in what Inen can see, are not to be 
believed when they speak of heavenly things that men cannot 
see. 
Again, as this is not a matter in ,vhich the infallible 
teaching Church comes into action, but only the Church in 
her hurnan anù social character as the nursing-lnotlH
r of 
faith, it is not disrespectful to remember, that here there is 
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greatest danger of the human ,veaknesses of the leaders of tl1e 
Church cropping out, and overshadowing the divine character 
of the institution which they administer. There is danger 
in all cases of interference ,vith secular science or progress 
on the ground of its supposed ill-effects upon faith, lest the 
interfering authorities should Inistake their o,vn irritation 
for a scandal gro,ving up in the lTIinds of the masses. There 
are pilots ,vho take counsel only of their fears, exaggerate 
dangers, and create imaginary perils. It was in deference 
to the clamours, not of the ignorant laity, but of the in- 
structed clergy, that the Congregation of the Index declared 
the Copernican system a false Pythagorean doctrine alto- 
gether adverse to Holy Scripture. The storm which these 
lTIen dreaded was altogether of their o'vn brewing, and the 
agitation ,vas, for the Inost part, confined to their o,vn nlÏnds ; 
the illiterate classes, for ,vhom they professed to fear, took 
no interest in either side of the controversy; far above their 
cOlnprehension, the arguments of hoth parties passed by like 
the wind, and left no trace behind. The real object of fear, 
if the agitators w"Quid but have calmly examined their own 
consciences, ,vas not the scandal of the simple, but the loss 
of their own personal authority; they suspected that the 
tenure of dogmatism in the field of induction ,vas precarious, 
and they were angry with the ne,v school ,vhich questioned 
its title; so without taking the precaution to sift the truth 
of facts, they pretended to judge of reality by convenience, 
boldly declared that to be true ,vhich they thought lTIOSt 
conducive to their interest and their influence, and were 
reckless enough to attempt, not without an illusory show of 
success, to commit the Church to their views. 
In intellectual encounters the Church and the world 
must always use the same weapons; they must argue upon 
the COlTIlnOn principles of reason, and assume the same 
universally-accepted truths. In her battle with successive 
schools of philosophy, she has ever fought with their arms: 
they have passed a,vay, and she rernains; and the swords 
and bucklers she used are still hanging up in her museum. 
. Happy if her children understood that the place ,vhere they 
hang ,vas only a mUSeUlTI, not an arsenal! \Vhat engineer 
,vould trust to the picturesque ,valls of a mediæval castle to 
defend him against moùern artillery ? Yet SOlne ecclesiastical 
engineers seem to do this; and their ,vork reminùs us of 
the vision of Hermas, who saw the Church like a heautiful 
tcnver, surrounded with unsightly heaps of rejected stones. 
The glorious creed of the Church is overshado,ved with ac- 
cretions which ùo not belong to it. False physiology, in.. 
VOL. v. NE'V SERIES. B B 
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herited from the dogmatists, disturbs moral theology. False 
astronolny and cosmology disfigure the popular interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. To the man of science the high-road of 
Christian truth is blocked up ,vith rubbish, the beautiful 
city is smothered ,vith purlieus of mean houses, the impreg- 
nable rock is surrounded by lines of old fortifications built 
only against arro,vs and battering-rams. Though the real 
substance of the Church's truth is not affected, yet much of 
that brilliance has departed ,vhich dazzled the world ,yhen 
she first appeared, unencumbered with the superfluous spoils 
,vhich have been accumulating for eighteen centuries. Each 
of her rusty suits of arrnour, each l'uined outwork, ,vas pro- 
per for the time ,vhen it ,vas made; each protected the 
Cll urch from SOlne attack of the philosophy of the day hy 
means of that philosophy. But for this very reason they are 
no,v crumbled into dust. They ,vere not luere negations of 
the systems they opposed, but adaptations of theIn, founded 
on the admission of the truths on ,vhich they clain1ed to be 
built. And so ,vhenever philosophy has denied its fortner 
self, and has removed to ne,v ground, it has rendered the 
counter-,vorks of religion useless, and has undennined them 
sill1ply by ,vithdrawing itself, leaving only ruins more or less 
picturesque or noble, but useless for present habitation or 
defence. 
rhe learning of the ,yorl'll, invited to dwell in them, 
ans,vers by keeping outside the pale of Christianity. 
There was not always reason to hunent that the Christian 
ranks ,vel'e so denuded, or so suspicious of great men that 
there was no one strong or influential enough to keep theln 
up to the age, or to prevent them n1arching out in the 
arlnour of a crusader against the artillery of Armstrong and 
1Vhit,vorth. Of old the great schoolmen ,vere the foremost 
Inen of their age; and no sooner did Aristotle threaten as 
fierce an opposition to the juridical theology of the \Vestern 
Church as l{ant or l\Ell threaten to its Aristotelised philo- 
sophy, than a St. Thomas ,vas found to grapple ,vith the 
rising heresy, to convert it, anù to make it a huttress of the 
Church. Is there no truth in the luodern systems that they 
are all to be treated so differently, that they are all suspected, 
and their friends treated as aliens fron1 the Christian schools, 
and only Christians at all by a happy accident? The super- 
natural system of Christianity must he able to live at peace 
,vith any system of natural philosophy, true or false, which 
does not intrude into the supernatural reahns that lie out- 
side its sphere. \Yhy should one such systenl only be favoureù 
and the rest barely tolerated; especially when that system 
favours the intrusion of doglnatism into the field of illduc- 
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tion, and is committed to astronomical and cosmogonical 
theories ,vhich rnodern science has deillonstrated to be false 1 
1Vhy should Christians hug their chains, and even try to 
fasten thelll on the Church, instead of seeking to drop the 
log, and so to leave their linlbs free fur the intellectual con- 
test to ,vhich they are challenged? 
If the Aristotelic Christian schools have interfered ,vith 
natural philosophy, natural philosophers have abundantly 
indeull1Ïfied thenlsel ves by interfering ,vith Christian science. 
Indeed, ,ve fancy that philosophers first forced the Church 
to accept their systems, for ,vhich the successors of those 
philosophers laugh her to scorn. The earliest teachers of 
Christianity declared that such systen1s ,vere outside the 
province of the Church. "It does not seem necessary to 
happiness," said St. Augustine, "to know the causes of the 
Illotions of the stars, ,vhich lie hid in the lnost secret recesses 
of nature. . . . . If it ,vere necessary to kno,v the causes of 
material lnotion, none ,vould have greater clailns than the 
causes of health. But if our ignorance of these obliges us to 
go to the physicians, ,vllo does not see that ,ve U1Ust bear 
,,-ith patience our ignorance of the secrets of heaven and 
earth
" ...\gain:" 'Ve do not read in the Gospel that our 
Lord said, I send you the Paraclete to teach you the course 
of the SUll and Inoon; for He wished to make us Christians, 
not astronomers." But this abstention of Christians did not 
satisfy the philosophers; they insisted upon hearing ,vhat 
the Christian schools had to say to their systeuls, and the 
fathers ,vere reluctantly conlpel1ed, under protest, to speak 
their language. "The philosophers," says St. AlnLrose, 
",vish us to o"'n that the sphere of the heaven revolves 
rapidly, with all its brilliant stars, while the earth relnains 
unmoved. . . . . N o,v even granting what they ask, I lnay 
answer according to their own opinions," and so on; show- 
ing that St AmLrose received the curreut astronomy, not as 
scriptural and Christian, but as that of the philosophers, on 
,vhOln he throws the ,vhole responsibility of it. In process 
of tillle, this astronolllY had been so Jong taught in the 
Christian schools that its origin ,vas forgotten, and it ,vas 
supposed to be part of the tradition of the Church, instead 
of being a theory imposed upon her schools by the philoEo- 
phers of the fifth century; and ,vhen the Copernican theory 
superseded it, both philosophers and divines, especially the 
latter, considered that the Church, and not the old astronomy, 
,vas the suLject of attack. Galileo, indeed, thought that the 
new system ,\;as the Inore scriptural; and he delnanded that 
the old systeln, forced upon the schools by his philosophical 
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predecessors of the fifth century, should be summarily evicted, 
and replaced by his new system. Bellarmine told him, that 
when the ne'v theory ,vas demonstrated it ,vould be time 
enough to change the interpretation of Scripture. But the 
philosopher, we are told, " demanded that the Pope and Holy 
Office should declare it to be founded on the Bible, and wrote 
memorials on memorials." 
We may conclude, then, upon the ,vhole, that the infalli- 
ble Church, the teacher of the faith, cannot be opposed to 
the march of science; because the faith is conversant solely 
with things about the reality of which science has not a ,vord 
to say ,vith any certainty. 1Vhen science pretends to decide 
upon their truth, it goes heyond its limits, and ceases to be 
science; and the Church, in opposing this abuse, does not 
oppose science. But the Church has a more familiar and 
social aspect as guardian and nurse of the habit of faith; in 
this relation she has, like all other societies, a right of dis- 
couraging or repressing particular scientific theories pro 
tempore as long as she finds them dangerous to faith, and till 
they can be promulgated without mischief. The philoso- 
phers, ho\vever, ,viII have reason to complain if she does not 
take strong and immediate measures for destroying those 
prejudices ,vhich impose upon her the lamentable and invi- 
dious necessity of interrupting, though only for a fe,v years, 
the march of progress, and the discovery of the la'vs of na- 
ture. 
lIence, in case of such a condemnation as that of Galileo 
for asserting the Copernican theory, the first thing to inquire 
is, ,vhether the opinion is branded by the Church the teacher 
of the dogrnas of faith, or by the Church the nurse of the 
habit of faith. N o'v the only organs of the Church, as in- 
fallible teacher of dogmas, are (1) the consentient teaching 
of all pastors in communion with the Pope, (2) a general 
council approved and confirmed by the Pope, and (3), ac- 
cording to the most approved school, the Pope speaking ex 
cathedra, and declaring that he is defining de fide: though, 
as long as persons are pern1Ìtted to controvert the infallible 
authority of this last mode of ecclesiastical definition ,vith- 
out ceasing to be Catholics, it cannot be put upon the same 
level as the t,vo former n10des. And none of these organs 
of ecclesiastical expression can delegate their infallible au- 
thority to any other institution or congregation; otherwise 
such organs might be indefinitely multiplied; nothing is de 
fide that i:; not defined by one or other of these three. And 
till such a definition can Le produced, the condernnation of 
any scientific theory ,,,hich has turncd out to IJC true can 
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never fairly be used as a prelniss to demonstrate the fallibi- 
lity of the Church in teaching Christian doctrine. 
But nothing can prevent Inen from bringing it for,vard 
as a proof of the jealousy that subsists in practice bet,veen 
the Church and science; and they will proceed to ask, "Is 
it not scandalous to allo,v Congregations like those of the In- 
dex and Holy Office to come forth ,vith all the pomp of au- 
thority, and to condelnn as false and heretical theories ,vhich 
the Church, as teacher of truth, has never so condelnned ?- 
as if the only object were to Ï1npose upon ,veak n1Ïnds, and 
to force them to obedience by pretending an infallible au- 
thority ,vhich really has nothing to do with the Inatter in 
hand." 
'Ve need not be very careful to answer this objection; 
the Church as nurse of faith is only a generalisation of the 
social action of the Christian comulunity; unquestionably, 
the ,vhole Christian community lnay sometimes act in a 
scandalous lnanner, anù cOlnpel its organs to do unjustifi- 
able things. But the social action of the Church, being ne- 
cessarily local, provincial, and national, can seldom be uni- 
fonn. There is one Christian opinion in Italy, another in 
France, another in England. 'Ve cannot therefore argue 
from the intolerance, or Ï1npotence, or prejudice of one or 
lnore Christian provinces that the universal Church, if it 
acted together, ,vould display the same weakness. l\Ioreover 
it must be considered that besides the dogmas of faith, there 
exists in the Christian body a sentin1ent, an intelligence, 
that imbibes and assimilates the received beliefs and theo- 
ries of the age, when these beliefs are not incolnpatible with 
faith. Christian knowledge thus embraces other things be- 
side theology, and Christian philosophy is the organic ,vhole 
of which theology is the head and the heart. This organic 
,vhole forms the basis of Christian education, and thus 
Christian faith becomes interwoven ,vith, and partly de- 
pendent upon, many beliefs that are not of Christian origin. 
'rhus in Galileo's day the physical philosophy of the peripa- 
tetics ,vas incorporated with theology, and fro1l1 this union 
there resulted a systeln partly true, partly false, ,vhich, as 
the ground of education, and the received Inould and groove 
of Christian thought, could not be suddenly broken up 
,vithout causing great distress and scandal, especially in a 
period of great religious disturbance. Interference with the 
}Jhilosopher ,vho by means of a theory as yet undClnon- 
strated ,vas attelnpting to break up the received system 
,vas clearly not grounded on the truth or falsehood of his 

heory, but only 011 the scandal and harll1 he Inight cause, 
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or ,vas supposed to have caused, in the Christian body. The 
guardians of the faith felt it to be their duty to guard the 
philosophy ,vith ,vhich the faith ,vas blepded, to denounce 
those ,vho attacked it, and to COndeIlln their ne\v opinions 
as contrary to philosophy and to faith. But at the saIne 
tillle, as if to take a,vay all pretext for affirrning that the 
condeI11nation was meant for a definition of faith, Bellar- 
mine ,vas conunissioned to give Galileo a certificate of the 
falsehood of the calumnious report of his abjuration of any 
one of his doctrines or opinions. N o,v if the cardinals of 
the Congregation had really meant that the doctrine of the 
earth's motion ,vas essentially contrary to Scripture and 
heretical, ,vould they have perlnitted themselves to call the 
imputation of Galileo's having retracted it a "caluIllny"? 
These cardinals, then, never ,vished to "impose upon ,veak 
l11illds" ,vith the pretence of authority, though less scrupu- 
lous ecclesiastics Inay have afterwards misused the sentence. 
Now, though this is doubtless very galling to the philoso- 
pher, yet it is difficult to see ho\v the divine can act on other 
principles. The very notion of social life is, that each indi- 
vidual gives up his \vishes in some things in ,vhich he might 
please hiInself if he ,vere living in a hern1itage. Society is 
a compromise; and society cannot avail itself of the inH11ense 
advantages of the social action of the Church without en- 
during SOI11e of the corresponding dra\vbacks. If society 
,vants the Church to keep the uneducated n1asses quiet and 
virtuous through the influence of the faith, society must 
agree not to Inar her ,vork hy offending the faith of these 
nlasses. And there is no great hardship here; the law of 
neighbourhood and nuisance applies to mind as \vell as body. 
I have no right to build either a factory or a school of 
opinion that shan be a source of danger and of grave annoy- 
ance to all my neighbours; for the ste,vardship of ideas is 
as nluch a trust as the ste\vardship of ,vealth. In neither 
has a man the unlimited right of doing \vhat he ,viII ,vith 
his o\vn. 
1Ve conclude, then, that in spite of occasional practical 
difficulties in the relations bet\veen bodies of Christians and 
philosophers, there never ,vas and never can be any real 
opposition between scientific truth and the dognlas of faith 
taught by the infallible Church. The instances most relied 
on by ohjectors are only examples of the temporary social 
opposition of the Church to the tUIllUltUOUS discussion of 
opinions that \vere at the time both undemonstrated and 
dangerous. She has never been opposed to th
ir quiet in- 
vestigation and demonstration; but she has opposed the 
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dishonest use sometimes made of them, 'v hen philosophers 
have pretended to submit thelll to the judgment of the 
ignorant mob, in order to gather a party, or to add fresh 
fuel to a 1110vement already dangerous. IT nlÏ1nited publicity 
is often only an appeal to popular prejudice. But in fact 
philosophers do not reckon the people to be the judges of 
their theories, and 'v hen they appeal to thelTI it is generally 
for some unexpressed purpose that has nothing to do ,vith 
science. If the Church suspects that this unexpressed pur- 
pose is opposition to herself, she may condemn the act with- 
out thereby meddling with the science. 
Yet, after all, no Catholic can ,vith honesty deny that the 
opposition of Christian society to the progress of thought has 
been carried on in a Inanner which has alienated lnuch of 
the intelligence of Christian lands froln the Church and 
fro111 Christianity. The remedy, ho,vever, seems easy. If 
the Christian schools ,vould escape fronl the consequences of 
their old-fashioned fidelity to philosophical systeIl1S ,vhich 
have no longer their old po,ver in the ,vorld of thought, they 
must cultivate modern versatility, and not only leave to 
others, Lut assert for themselves, that freedoln in doubtful 
matters ,vhich is quite compatible with unity in fundamen- 
tal principles. Again, if their one-sidedness has led them 
into many a contest ,vith the secular schools, they have only 
to acknowledge the n1any-sidedness of truth; they have only 
to o,vn that there is SOlne truth in al1110st alJ human systems, 
and that no hUlnan system monopolises all truth even in its 
own order; and therefore that no one such system should 
monopolise the favour of the Church, or occupy the Chris- 
tian schools to the exclusion or depreciation of other sys- 
tems. 
Assuredly the remedy for the present intellectual eclipse 
of Catholic society is not to be found in assimilating the ec- 
clesiastical government to the civil system, ,vhich is n1aking 
such progress in Europe and America. The tenùency of the 
principles of 1789 is to a delnocratic despotism, that is, to an 
absolute po,ver, ,yielded in favour, not of privileged classes, 
but of the masses; the average level of society is the ideal 
,vhich it strives to uphold. Such a syste111 is possible in tem- 
poral matters, ,vhich are disposed of more or less by force; 
for the lnasses are the sphere of force, and if they can only 
be organised by a scientific administration, their po,ver is ir- 
resistible. But the system fails ,vhen it COlnes to be applied 
to the ,vorld of ideas. Organisms ,vhose forces are intellec- 
tual and 1110ral cannot be ruled for the exclusive benefit of 
the existing average of intelligence, but they must always be 
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directed towards an ideal, ,vhich is much more nearly reaI- 
ised by the intellectual and moral fe,v than by the average 
many. In such organisms, then, there must always be privi- 
leged classes, for there is no possible means of reducing all . 
minds and hearts to the same level. To govern such a so- 
ciety on the levelling })rinciple, on the principle of compel- 
ling all men to think in a uniform groove, to adopt the same 
political principles, the same theories of science, the same 
canons of taste, and to treat those who refuse the yoke as 
disloyal, disaffected, and treasonable subjects, necessarily 
alienates many intellectual persons, and forms them into a 
class apart, 11l0re or less hostile to the Christian society, con- 
tinually reacting on the less intelligent classes, and, by 
spreading kno,vledge and education amongst them, continu- 
ally winning them from the supremacy of those leaders whose 
yoke they have thelllseives cast off,-or, as they term it, eman- 
cipating thelll from ecclesiastical or clerical bondage. 1Vith 
such a system, the spread of education and the progress of 
knowledge ,vould be a continual drain and loss to the 
Church; ,vhertas, if she extended her patronage and recog- 
nition equally to an truth, ,vherever found, the progress of 
kno,vledge ,vould only enlarge her domain and increase her 
influence, instead of necessitating the cold ,vithdrawal of all 
ecclesiastical patronage fron1 every attempt to break through 
the charmed circle of custom, or to strike out a ne,v path not 
already traced on the 111ap, or to give an on,vard n10tion to 
the treadlnill of ideas. 


<!I:oUtll1Uníratrb 
rtírIt5. 
ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN 
CATHOI
IC TI
[ES. 


A QUESTION has arisen out of the recent educational contro- 
versy, which, as it is almost entirely of an antiquarian cha- 
racter, admits of being discussed ,vithout violation of the rule 
which has been made to insert no more letters in this l\Iaga- 
zine on the subject of the controversy itself. The question 
is briefly this: Is the present practice of the English public 
schools as to discipline and the forn1ation of character, or 
is that which is adopted in Catholic colleges, the truer coun- 
terpart of the systen1 which prevailed in England before the 
Reformation? . 
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For the sake of clearness, it is necessary to begin by stat- 
ing the assumed vie,v of the things to be compared. By the 
Catholic lnethod, whether abroad or at h01l1e, so far as it 
partakes of a C01l1mon character, is to be understood, for the 
present purpose, OILe under which discipline is maintained 
by incessant personal supervision. It is not a question of 
intercourse, Inerely, bet,veen masters and students; because 
such intercourse has often been carried out, on principle, in 
Protestant schools and colleges. The late Dr. Arnold ,vas 
ever most anxious that his boys should regard hilll less as 
their 111aster than as their friend. At the universities (cer- 
tainly at Oxford), tutors and pupils have often been thro,vn 
together in the relations of the most intimate confidence. 
Yet in. both cases, and especially in the former, ,vhich is 
nlost in point, the motive of this intercourse, on the part of 
the superior, ,vas solely and silTIply the moral and religious 
good of the pupil So far as this kind of personal inter- 
course exists in the Catholic colleges, ,vhether of England or 
of the Continent, it is not a point of characteristic differ- 
ence froin the modern public-school systelll of England. 1\11'. 
Allies, in his account of Catholic France, speaks more than 
once of such intercourse as existing bet,veen the superiors 
and students at St. Sulpice and elsewhere. But this is not 
what is meant by "surveillance." Let anyone read, for 
instance, St. Alphonsus I.Jiguori on Seminaries, and he ,vill 
rise fronl the perusal of that treatise ,vith an idea of" sur- 
veil1ance" as different as possible from that just described. 
"\Vhat St. Alphonsus supposes is strictly a systeITI of " police," 
into ,vhich espionage, in the fullest sense of the tenn, enters as 
a recognised institution, the conduct of which is intrusted to 
a special officer,-an "esploratore," as he is called, or "specu- 
lator,"-,vhose duty it is to be habitually on the look-out in 
the interests of discipline, though secretly fro!l1 the students. 
Bet,veen this systelTI and that of our English public schools, 
the opposition is less complete even in machinery than it is 
in spirit. It is not, as has been more than once said of late, 
that the importance of" discipline" is undervalued in our pub- 
lic schools, or that the enforcement of it is not a rnain object 
.with those who administer public-school education. :K or is 
it true that the principle of governing the great body of the 
students through certain ofthei:r number, who are especially 
in the master's confidence, is a feature of moral education 
altogether unkno,vn anlong Protestants, for this, as ,ve have 
been ahvays told, was a main cause of Dr. Arnold's success 
at Rugby. The difference turns chiefly upon the mode in 
,vhich the influence is gained, aud upon the nature of the 
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influence itself. For the master to have his spies among the 
boys unknown to the boys thelllselves; to encourage the 
practice of tale-telling; to be even expected to listen to such 
information ,vith avidity; to adopt underhand and unrecog- 
nised ]nethods of getting at his kno,vledge of ,vhat is going 
on ;-these, and sinlilar modes of government, ,vhich are popu- 
larly supposed to be the effects of what has been calJed the 
continental system, are undoubtedly opposed, toto cælo, to the 
ideas of education ,vhich prevail among English Protest- 
an ts. 
Has there not heen a good deal of exaggeration on both 
sides of the late discussion? In the Catholic theory of edu- 
cation, even under its greatest disadvantages, there is this 
inestimable value in comparison ,vith all Protestant methods, 
as such, that it makes the soul of the educated party its first 
and great object. It lnay err to any extent as to means; 
but its ]notive and end adlllit of no dispute. It aÍ1ns at 
training Christians for the next ,vorld, and not for this. I 
am far from denying (indeed I have just asserted) that there 
have been Protestant lnasters of public schools, and Pro- 
testant tutors of colleges, ,vho have recognised the saIne end, 
according to their light, as the paral110unt object of all edu- 
cation, and that too in practice as ,veIl as theory. But to 
speak of the sanctification of the student as the finis 1tltÙn1.(s 
of English public-school education, is surely a mere delusion. 
The general spirit of the institution, as distinguished from 
the accidents of time, place, or person, is in a whol1y differ- 
ent direction. l\Ianliness, gentlen1anliness, "spirit," self- 
possession, tact, the sense of honour, and such-like qualities, 
-some of them valuahle indeed in their way, but all of them 
perfectly compatible ,vith the absence of any supernatural 
principle, and some of them even unchristian, at least in 
tendency,-these it is ,,,hich constitute the heroic virtues of 
Protestant public schools. 
1--- et surely, on the other hand, to depreciate many of these 
qualities in their proper place, and to deny that, although 
parts of mere natural morality, some of them are yet not 
only compatible ,vith grace but capable of a high religious 
application, is as extreme an assertion the other way; and 
one does not see ho,v less than this can be understood in the 
,vholesale condenlnation of our public schools as the" Inost 
detestable of educational establishments." The nlost perfect 
systelll of education, ,vhether for the clergy or the laity, ,vould 
seem to be one under which the characteristic excellences of 
the two ]nethods 'v ere united, and the best refutation thus 
given to the popular prejudice, which excludes plain dealing, 
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and the sense of honour, and other special features of our 
l1ational character, from the catalogue of Catholic, or at least 
of priestly, virtues. \Vhether these"" great social qualities 
he or be not duly valued in our English Catholic schools 
is a question irrelevant to this argument, which deals 
rather ,vith principles than facts. But if (as I am quite 
,villing to believe) they be so valued, I cannot help think- 
ing that it arises fron1 the salutary operation of specially 
English influences upon a systelTI ,vhich, not in itself: but 
in its exaggerated or perverted forms, is unfavourable to 
them. 
It has seemed ,veIl to say thus much, in the ,vay ,vhich 
presented itself as most natural, upon the leading differences 
of those t,vo systenls with ,vhich ,ve are no,v to cornpare a cer- 
tain third system, viz. that of the English colleges and public 
schools of most ancient foundation in their purely Catholic 
days. It has been positively affirlned, and as positively 
denied, in the course of the late discussion, that the present 
public schools of this country are the lineal successors, in 
the theory and practice of llloral education, as well as in 
their history, of the same institutions in their pre-Reforn1a- 
tion state of existence. It has been less positively stated, 
but still apparently iInplied, that the Catholic collegiate sys- 
teu1-not in that modified fornl in which ,ve kllO'V it in 
England, but as it exists in the seminaries of France or Italy 
-is the true counterpart and proper representative of the 
ancient Englisll method. 
The first of these statements, ,vhich supposes the present 
public schools of England to be "of Catholic origin," in any 
other sense of the ,vords than the purely historical and ex- 
ternal one, is surely a dictum ,vhose strongest claÏln upon 
acceptance is its cxtre1ne p'l'i,Jt
a facie improbability. To 
those ,vho know any thing of our academical statutes, and 
,vha ren1en1ber that our t,vo oldest public schools ,vere 
founded by men ,vho ,vere also founders of colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, it ,vas a startling assertion, that a state 
of things so essentially Protestant in its ,vhole idea and 
complexion as that which has grown up in our public schools 
could be a development, or even a perversion, of any Catholic 
idea. As little likely did it seeln that, if the present public- 
school system and spirit ,vere those of the ancient Church 
of England, any thing so little akin to them as the present 
Catholic theory of education should have dropped frOlll the 
clouds about the time of the Reformation, ,vithout so much 
as a type or adunlhration in the preëxisting educational in- 
stitutions of this Catholic land. Such researches into the 
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subject as I have been able to make are, on the ,vhole, 
strongly confirmatory of these impressions. 
There are but t,vo of our greater public schools ,vhose ori- 
gin runs back into times ofindisputa.ble Catholicity, nanlely, 
\Vinchester and Eton. Other great English schools ,vere 
either founded since the Reformation, or so near that great 
crisis as to have caught much of its spirit in entering upon 
their history. But Eton dates fro In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, anù 'Vinchester-its predecessor anù pattern 
-froln the latter end of the fourteenth. 1Vykehaln's other 
great ,york, N e'v College, Oxford, dates froln nearly the saIne 
time as 1Vinchester. The connection of these two founda- 
tions leads to the remark, that the present argulnent abso- 
lutely requires us to take the case of the universities into 
the account, as ,veIl as that of the public schools; and for 
this reason, if for no other, that such of the colleges as are of 
kindred origin ,vith the public schools (nalnely, N e,v College 
at Oxford, and I{ing's at Cambridge) furnish evidence in 
their statutes of the con1mon founder's spirit and inten- 
tions. 
There is yet another obvious reason for including the 
universities among our ,vitnesses to the character of ancient 
English education. Our Catholic colleges (those, at least, 
which are best kno,vn to most of us) contain students of various 
ages, ranging fronl ten or t,velve to t,venty-three or twenty- 
four. Boys come to theln as young as they generally go to 
Protestant public schools, and remain in them t,vo or three 
years later than the age at ,,,hich they comll1only leave the 
universities. I could never quite see, therefore, ,vhy the 
comparison instituted bet,veen the Catholic colleges and Pro- 
testant places of education was not nlade to embrace a wider 
range of evidence on the Protestant side. For "a portion, at 
least, of the objection to "surveillance" in Catholic colleges 
is derived froIn its being applied to the older students; and 
had the ground selected for the comparison included the 
universities, I cannot think that even the strongest advocate 
of "surveillance" ,vould have extended to then
 the ohjec- 
tions felt against the public schools, froln the P1ct of their 
leaving young people too much to thelTIselves. 
It is, then, to the ancient discipline of the colleges and 
public schools together, and not to that of either separately, 
that ,ve are to look for the proper counterpart of our present 
Catholic seminary or collegiate practice. Let us begin ,vith 
the colleges. 
The description given by a discontented Calubridge scho- 
1
11" of his college-life, shortly before the time of the ReforIna- 
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tion, furnishes a better idea of the actual state of things than 
can be gathered from the letter of statutes: 
" The greater part of the scholars get out of bed," be says, "be- 
tween four and fi ve in the nlorning; frOlll five to six, they attend 
the reading of public prayers, aud an exhortation from the Divine 
"\V ord in their own chapels. They then either apply to separate 
study or attend lectures in Conll110n until ten, when they betake theul- 
selves to dinner, at which four scholars are content with :1, small 
portion of beef bought for one penny, and a sup of pottage, Inade of 
the gravy of the nleat, salt, and oaten flour. From the time of this 
nloderate nleal to five in the evening, they either learn or teach, and 
then go to their supper, which is scarcely more plentiful than the 
dinner. Afterwards problems are discussed, or other studies pur- 
sueù, until nine or ten; and then about half an hour is spent in 
walking or running about (for they have no hearth or stove), in order 
to warm their feet before going to bed."* 
This picture, after some allowance for exaggeration, is pro- 
bably correct enough, and certainly does not give an idea 
of college-life 'which ,vould find much favour in modern 
times. Chaucer, ,vriting of the universities rather less than 
a cen turr and a half earlier, gives us a very different view 
of a student's life. There is a well-kno,vn tale ,vhich be- 
gU1S- 


"\Vhilom ther was dwellyng in Oxenford 
A rich gnof, that gestes held to boorcle, 
Anù of his craft he was a carpenter; 
\Vith him ther was dwellyng a poure scoler," &c. 
Of this tale it is enough to say here, that it exhibits a 
very lax state of acadelnical discipline. The" scoler" 
aforesaid is described as having a rOOln to himself in the 
carpenter's house (this appears to have been an exception to 
general practice), as being addicted to astrology, and as fol- 
lo,ving his vic,ious inclinations without let or hindrance. The 
picture given in the" Reves Tale" of the sister university pre- 
sents no higher idea of the morality of some of the students, 
though it suggests certain notions of academical discipline 
,vhich are ,vanting to the other. The t,vo scholars whose 
exploits forn1 the subject of the latter story are inn1ates of 
" Soler flaIl" (said to be the old Clare Hall). They are re
 
presented as having to "crye besily uppon the ,varùeyn" 
fÓr leave to go and visit the lnill at '"TrOlnpyngtoun," where 
the corn ,vas ground for the use of his college. 
" And at the last the wardeYll gaf hem leve." 
So, furni
heù ,vith the" gere," and mounted" on an hors," 
"Forth goth Aleyn the clerk, and al::;o Jon." 
* IIub,-'r on English Univer;;ities (F. 'V. Newmau's translation). 
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Arrived at the mill, they make inquiries of the miner 
,vhich might have raised a suspicion in a less simple Inind 
as to the 11l0tives of their visit. Their horse (it 'vas the 'var- 
den's) gets loose, and they ,vaste so much tin1e in recovering 
hiln that the night closes in. The miner houses theln; and 
a great deal follow.s ,vhich brings hOlne to the mind some of 
the ,vorst features of Protest.ant acaùeu1icallife.* 

'he vast change ,vhich had taken place in the interval be- 
tween oue of these periods of academic history anù the other, 
is due to that glorious ,york of educational reforln ,vhich is 
associated with the names of such men as'Vykeharll and 
'Vaynflete. Chaucer's experience belongs to the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, about the tin1e when 'Vykeham 
laid the foundation of the sister institutions of 'V inch ester 
and N e,v College, but before the effects of the change had 
come into play. During the ,vhole of that century, the col- 
legiate, as distinguished from the university, system, ,vas in 
gradual course of fOrInation. The" inns," or "halls," ,vhich 
furnished the basis, or at least the iùea, of the colleges, ,vere 
little more than lodging-houses. At first, the only condition 
in1posed upon a student on entering one of the great English 
universities ,vas, that, ,vi thin a certain time after his arrival, 
he should enrol himself under SOITIe licensed teacher or re- 
gent-master. A house ,vas taken by one of these teachers, 
,vho collected round him a hody of pupils, and appears to 
have ans,vered precisely to the character of a "tutor" at Eton 
or Rugby. Thus arose the halls, whose numbers, like that 
of the students, ,vas at Oxford sOlnething absolutely fabu- 
lous. Oxford indeed appears to have been the great education- 
Inarket of England, to which boys repaired for the article of 
learning as 1l0rsedealers resort to a fair. The collegiate ,vas 
all but merged in the university character; and the con- 
stant gown and to,vn riots, ,vith the internal feuds of the 
different" nations," which en1broiled the "Thole acadeInical 
population at the period in question, are entirely illcdhsistent 
.with any ideas of Catholic discipline, or indeed of any disci- 
pline at all.t Sometimes a certain nUlnber of students ,vould 
club together and choose their own director, ,vhether ,vith 
or ,vi thout the consent of superior authority. SOlne of these 
societies, as they received endOW111ents, gre,v into colleges; 
others assumed the position now occupied by the halls at 
Oxford, as dependencies upon certain colleges, for the acconl- 


* Elsewhere Chaucer gives a favourable picture of an Oxford studf'nt, 
which, it may be hopf'd, repre
ented the average specimen of tbe class. But 
the above pictures must have had a fuundation in facts. 
t Huber un English Universities, ediLell by .F. 'V. Kewman. 
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modation of supernumerary members; 'v hile the greater part 
of the original halls disappeared altogether as the colleges 
arose into importance. 
N e,v College, though far from being the earliest of the 
colleges at Oxford, ,vas the first ,vhich ,vas modelled upon 
the splendid type of our great Catholic foundations. It con- 
sisteù, at its origin, of seventy fello,vs; of ,vhom ten ,vere 
chaplains, and three directors of lnusic. There ,vere also 
sixteen choir-boys. About the san1e tin1e, Bishop 'V ykeham 
founded the noble College of 1Vinchester, which ,vas to forn1 
a kind of preparatory school to "St. 1Iarie's of 'Vinton, at 
Oxenford," after,vards kno,vn, by reason, as ,vould appear, 
of its unprecedented splendour, as the "Ne,v College." These 
twin sisters, about half a century later, formed the models of 
Eton and ICing's. 
The erection of \Vinchester and New Colleges ,vas quite 
an era in education. Till that time, the chapel and the ap- 
purtenances of Divine ,vorship appear to have forlned no 
part of the original arrangement. But of 1Vykeham's plan, 
the chapel ,vas the principal feature; it ,vas adorned ,vith 
an ilnage "of the Holy Trinity, of the 1\[ost Blessed Virgin 
l\Iary, and of nlany other Saints," besides a variety of or- 
namental ,yorks of "curious subtlety," and furnished ,vith 
"chapel-organ," 11lagnificent vestments, and a ceremonial 
equipage of the 1110st elaborate and costly description. 
'Vith 111en like 'Vykeham and 'Vaynflete, these external 
matters ,vere evidences of the ecclesiastical spirit ,vhich 
manifested itself in far Inore ilnportant ,vays, as 've shall 
find when ,ve look at the interior regulations of their col- 
leges. The follo,ving are some of'Vykeham's regulations: , 
"The members of his college were to live together according to 
the statutes. They all dined together in the refectory, where strict 
silence was preserved while the Holy Scriptures were read aloud. 
Indeed 'Yykehmn had a peculiar care that his scholars should culti- 
vate good lllallners j . . . . . . . he ordains that-even in tinles 
of recreation-they should address one another in a modest and 
courtly manner. . . . . . . lnunediately after dinner, the juniors 
retired, and the seniors after thenl. . . . . .. In winter, a fire 
was lighted in the hall, that, after dinner and supper, the fellows 
llliooht take honest recreation. Stringent laws ,yere Inade Raainst 
o 
 0 
an excesses in dress, . . . . . . and penances in the way of fasting 
imposed upon offèuders."* 
This ,vas at Oxford; at 1Vinchester, similar arrange- 
· Lives of JVykelw11l and Traynflete. (nurns and Lambert.) This learned 
and intere
ting little volume has supplied much of the information contaiLed 
in this article. 
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ments were n1ade to secure good discipline and good man- 
ners among the boys. Their dress ,vas strictly regulated. 
l\Iany monastic customs ,vere introduced into the college; 
for instance, every boy was obliged to sweep his own roon1 
and make his own bed. When the Protestant. Bishop of 
"\Vinchester, Trelawny, held his visitation of the college, in 
1708, this custom ,vas strongly condernned by him as "ser- 
vile and fou!." The scholars rose at five, and, after perform- 
ing these rnenial offices, ,vere expected to say private prayers 
till half-past five, ,vhen the bell SUlTIlTIOned them to chapel. 
Although the founder expressly forbad" ludos incautos 
et inordinatos," he ,vas very careful to provide the boys 
,vith innocent recreations. 1Vhether all readers ,viII consider 
the ceremony of the "boy-bishop" as included in this class, 
lTIay be doubtful; but at any rate they ,vi!] appreciate the 
,visdonl and kindness of the great prelate in making pro- 
vision for a supply of "divers singers and dancers," ,vho 
came periodically from IIopley to amuse the boys, besides 
conjurors, minstrels, and the like. 'Ve hear also of a real 
" live lion" sent by his J\tlajesty, one cold January morning, 
to entertain the young collegians. The college entries bear 
witness also to payn1ent for a " cart" to take the boys into 
the N e,v Forest, that they might ,vitness the stag - hunt. 
They speak like,vise of ,vine furnished out at a pic-nic, be- 
sides an extra supply of viands at supper ,vhen the boys got 
home. 
l\Iagdalen College arose almost a century later, but was 
modelled according to the same rule. "\Vaynflete's motto 
was, "Let all sciences n1Ïlitate under the banner of the- 
ology." Hence he appointed frequent lectures on Scripture 
and theological disputntions to take place in his chapel of 
St. 
Iary l\Iagdalene's College. " The design of the founder 
was to cherish in the hearts of the students a deep spirit of 
piety and practical religion, so that his college should be a 
nursery at once of science and of faith." The rule of life 
was very n1uch the same as in 'Vykeham's college. The 
society rose at an appointed hour, and repeated certain 
prayers ,vhile dressing, the versicle, response, and antiphon 
of the Blessed Trinity, and a prayer for the founder. Other 
suffrages for the dead ,vere to be used by each student during 
the day at his o,vn convenience. Everyone ,vas to hear J\tlass 
daily. 'fhere was to be silence at dinner, ,vith spiritual read- 
ing, and every evening vespers and a procession. The dress 
of the students ,vas minutely regulated. 'Vhen ,valking out
 
they were always to go two and two, as in Catholic colleges 
of this tin1e. 
rhe want of necessary comforts of ,vhich the 
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Cambridge student complained to the Royal Commissioners 
of Henry VIII., has no precedent in \Vaynflete's or \Vykehanl's 
rules, ,vhich n1ake special provision for a fire in ,vinter at 
recreation-time. Card-playing was forbidden, together ,vith 
such galnes as might disturb study or devotion; also the 
keeping of dogs and birds; but elegant and literary amuse- 
ments were encouraged, such as music and the recitation 
of poetry. A have all, the students ,vere liberally treated 
and abundantly fed; so that things lllust have sadly degene- 
rated before the Reformation, if our Cambridge friend is to 
be trusted. 
Intermediate between \Vykeham's and \Vaynflete's noble 
,vorks, CaInes the foundation of Eton and I{ing's. The young 
king Henry turned his attention to the sister university, 
and under his auspices arose, in 1440, the" Kynge's College 
of our Lady of Eton, besyde \V yndesore." It ,vas natural 
that the young king should look to \Vinchester for the n10del 
upon ,vhich to form his proposed establishments, and to \Vin- 
chester therefore he repaired. There he fell in ,vith \Vayn- 
flete, at that time l\Iaster of Winchester School, and a cordial 
intimacy sprang up bet,veen them. Before Henry left Win- 
chester, it ,vas arranged that \Vaynflete and thirty -five of his 
scholars should remove to Eton, and hegin to ,york out the 
ne,v foundation. 
And now, what ,vas the life of the Catholic Eton boy? 
At five, the "surgite" of the præpositors summons hiln to 
rise. lIe recites prayers alternately with a fellow-student 
,vhile dressing; after ,vhich, as at \Vinchester, he sweeps his 
room, and makes his bed. Every boy ,vas required to recite 
the .whole rosary every day. 
rhis ,vas to be done in the 
cemetery, or in the cloisters, before I-ligh l\Iass. The five de- 
cades ,vere to be said in expiation of sins cOlnmitted by each 
sense. Besides, they were to say the Psalter of our Lady, 
and many Patel's and Aves during the day. We hear also 
of the Confessions at Shrove-tide, the Comlnunions on Holy 
Thursday, the Conferences on Good-Friday, and the early 
risings and mutual gratulations on Easter Day. 
'l'he school-exercises were often upon religious then1es. 
On All Souls' Day, for instance, the Latin verses were on the 
hope of immortality. On S1. John the Baptist's Feast, the 
dorlnitories ,vere hung ,vith pictures of the Saint, and songs 
,vere sung in his praise. In the midst of these holy doings, 
study ,vas not overlooked. Latin verses 'v ere cultivated, and 
Latin speaking encouraged. 
But there was plenty of harmless and healthy recreation; 

Iay-day gambols, and autumnal nutting-parties into \Vind.. 
"01... V. NK\V SERIES. C C 
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sor Forest. On the 1st of lVlay, the boys might rise at four, 
and go out to gather may, "pro
'ided they d'id not wet their 
jèet." Before maying and nutting, however, they ,vere to 
write verses on the chanTIs of spring, and the lessons of au- 
tumn. On l\Iidsulnmer-day, and on the Feast of St. Peter, 
they had bonfires; and on St. Nicholas's day, they elected 
the boy-bishop with extraordinary solemnity. It is charac- 
teristic of the affectionate intercourse ,vhich subsisted be- 
tween masters and boys, that the boys ,vere ahvays "to share 
their nuts ,vith their masters." 
Let us no,v come to the arrangements made for the pro- 
tection and superintendence of the younger boys. 
rhe fol- 
lowing is from the old Eton Statutes (xxxvi., De Dispositione 
Camerarum) : 
"In singu1is cameris puerorum supradictis, sint ad nlinus tres 
scholares honesti, ac cæteris scholaribus Inaturitate, cliscretione, ac 
scientia provectiores, qui aliis cOllsociis canleralibus studentibus super- 
intendant, et eosùem diligenter supe7
videant, et de ipsorum moribus 
et conversatione, studiique profectu, præpositum, vice-præpositum, et 
Dlagistrum informatorern* de tempore in tempus, quotiens causa seu 
opus fuerit, sub ipsorum debito juramenti collegio præstiti supra- 
dicto, cum requisitifuel'int, veraciter certificent, et informent, ut hu- 
jusnlodi scholares, defectunl in nloribus patientes, negligentes, seu 
in suis studiis desides, castigationem, correptionem, et punitionern 
pcrcipiant juxta eorum merita debitas, ac etiam competentes." 
The oath to ,vhich the foregoing extract refers was re- 
quired of every scholar at the age of fourteen, and obliged 
him, if he knew of any" conventicula, conspirationes, vel 
confederationes" against the college or its master, "id præ- 
posito, vice-præposito, aut bursario, intimare, et eos expresse 
præmonere ore tenus, vel in script is." 
In the statutes of 'V inch ester College, from which those 
of Eton appear to have been taken almost verbatirn, it is en- 
joined that boys shall give information to the authorities of 
grave offences amOl1g their companions; but under the same 
proviso, "si requisiti fuerint." 
Even at Calnbriùge, in very early times, the same rule 
existed as a safeguard against scandalous breaches of disci- 
pline or morality. " "T e enact, on pain of anathema, that, if 
any scholars know anyone to go under the name of scholars, 
or have in their society anyone ,vho has no master, or ,vho 
does not attend the ordinary lectures of his Blaster, or ,vho 
openly keeps his concubine, or is of bad repute in any way, 
either by manifest signs or by eviùence of the fact, or a thief, 
or incontinent, or a disturber of the peace,-he shall de- 
l\' i. e. "inforwatorem morum," præfect of discipline. 
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nounce hiln to his master, or to the chancellor, in order that, 
after being denounced, he may be forth with expelled from 
the university." 
The statutes of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, provided 
that the rOOlllS were to be assigned by the Inaster, taking 
care that" t,vo old scholars or t,vo young ones do not dwell 
together in each room, but one old and one young . . . . in 
order that the young man may be more profitably excited to 
learning and good morality by his olùer companion." At 
Clare I-Iall, the scholars were to live in the same room ,vith 
the fellows.* At Eton, again, choristers ,vere chosen by 
the fellows, ,vho lived in the same room ,vith them, "ad 
serviendum eisdem." The saIne provision ,vas made in the 
colleges at Oxford; as, for instance, at l\iagdalen, ,vhere the 
demies ,vere to lodge in the same room ,vith the fello,vs, 
" probably to perform service for them, and at all events to 
be under their control and superintendence."t 
These materials will furnish an idea of the education of 
English youth in Catholic times, sufficient at all events for 
the present purpose. That education, it will have been seen, 
,vas not merely, as appears to have been thought, the present 
public-school education of \Vinchester or Eton, or the present 
acadernical education of Oxford or Cambridge, pllLs the sacra- 
ments of the Church, but a system every part of ,vhich ,vas 
permeated by religion, and which, in structure at least, bears 
a strong reselnblance to that in use among Catholics of this 
day. This conclusion Inight be made yet Inore evident, ,vere 
there space to give fuller proof of the spirit and intentionB 
of the founders. 
To come no'v to the two points in which the present 
public-school discipline has lately been contrasted with that 
COlnmon, amid all local and circumstantial varieties, to all 
our Catholic colleges, namely, magisterial or vicarious super- 
vision, and government through the agency of the students 
themselves. It is lllanifest that practices more or less an- 
swering to these descriptions existed in the theory, and 
entered into the actual conduct, of English education in old 
Catholic times. .At Eton, for instance, older and younger 
boys were put together in the same rooms, in order that the 
older might "superintend" and "supervise" the younger.::: 
A t the two universities, also, something of a like arrange- 
Inent 'vas Blade for the mutual benefit of both parties. .But 


>1< Cambridge Statutes (Heywood, 1855), p. 32, xviii" &c. 
t Vide the British Critic for April 1840, Art. V., "On the Statutes of 

fagdal('n College ;" a papl'r full of va luable information on the present subj
ct. 
t ":Fagzing" is probably the mod
rn form uf this practice. 
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,ve finù no provision whatever in the statutes, minute as 
they are, for extending this personal supervision to play- 
hours, nor do ,ve kno,v ho,v far the same rule ,vas applied 
later to students not on the foundation. 
.l:\gain, ,vith respect to the obligation of students to de- 
nounce their comrades in the event of graver faults. This 
obligation, it seems, ,vas confined to the case of evidence 
which they were bound to give" when asked for it;" or, if 
the evil ,vere one ,vhich struck at the root of discipline by 
implying a combination for the overthrow of authority, they 

vere. 
t once to reveal it, as appears, ,vithout waiting for 
lnq Ulrles. 
This, at any rate, is not espionage, the essence of ,vhich 
is secrecy. It is an open and recognised system of govern- 
ment, under ,vhich, as there is no pretence for the charge of 
treachery, there can be no reasonable complaint of unfair- 
ness. One boy is as liable to it as another; the illforn1er of 
to-day may be the informed against of to-morrow. It is 
quite a different thing, surely, from having one's steps dogged 
by a detective, or one's ,vords noted do,vn and reported by 
a c0111panion ,vho mixes freely ,vith us under the lTIask of 
friendship. When a novice enters the Society of Jesus, he 
knowingly and voluntarily subn1Îts to the rule by which his 
,vords and actions are lnade. liable* to this kind of scrutiny; 
and the same was true of every boy ,vho entered at Eton in 
Catholic times, or rather of every parent ,vho allo,ved his son 
to bec01ne a subject of its discipline. All was above-board. 
With the safeguards of discipline and morality required 
by the Eton statutes, let us for a moment C0111pare those 
.which are contemplated in the Treatise of St. .l:\lphonsus on 
Selninaries. 
"II prefetto giri sempre per Ii corridori, i quali non deb- 
bono esser mai senza custodia, 0 senza occhi c1i alcuno. U s- 
cendo i seminaristi fuori del seminario, egli attendedì ancora 
a vedere se n' è restato alcuno. Egli potrà entrare in tutte 
Ie camerate per visitare come si fa 10 studio, cOlne si osserva 
il silenzio, la recreazione, &c. Egli assisterà, quando ven- 
gono i barbieri, calz01ai, sartori, acciò si eviti ogni disordine. 
E di tutte Ie inosservanze ne avviserà il rettore . . . . 
renga 
an cor (il prefetto) due, 0 ahnello uno de i seminaristi per 
s- 
ploralore, che fedelrnente e in seg1"eto l' avisi di qualche difetto 
di cui egli non si è potuto accorgere . . . . Sia attento in ri- 
ferire al rettore i difetti di chiascheduno, speciahnente si 
80no abituali, e più specialmente si sono contra l' onestà. 
Perchiò tenga una nota di difetti che più faciltnente posson 
* lnstitutiones SJc. Jesu, vol. ii. cap. 15. 
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commettersi, per notarvi di 80ttO i nomi di coloro che Ie com- 
Inettono." He then gives a list of such defects, and specifies 
speaking out of tinle, going to the gate ,vithout leave, and 
omitting the weekly confession. 
I have noted the expressions in the above passage which 
seem to distinguish the rule of St. Alphonsus from that of 
"\V ykeham or \Vaynflete. 
On the ,vhole, while freely admitting, or, rather, earnestly 
contending, that there is a characteristic and fundamental dif- 
ference between the ancient Catholic and the modern Protest- 
ant education of England, both as regarùs principle and 
details, I fancy myself to discern differences hardly less Il1a- 
terial between the ancient English and the n10dern (especially 
the foreign) Catholic type; and they are precisely such differ- 
ences as will ah\Tays be sure to characterise our national, in 
contrast to foreign, education. 1Vith all that is strict in 
principle and minute in rule about the educational system 
sketched out in the preceding pages, there is a generosity, a 
largeness of spirit, a parental tenderness about it, ,vhich ren- 
der it a model, ,vith whatever circumstantial variations, for 
the Church of all times. In the personal supervision ,vhich 
it includes, there is nothing ,vhich indicates suspicion on the 
one side, or interferes to any excess ,vith liberty on the other. 
It is a kind of control calculated rather to assist than to tlnvart 
the development of personal character. In the means used 
for bringing the moral condition of the Society veluti in 
spec1/;Zo, under the governor's eye, ho,vever in the sight of 
ll1any modern theorists objectionable, there is, at all events, 
nothing Inean nor underhand; ,vhile in the evident tokens 
of a constant vie,v to the comfort, the recreation, and the 
health of the students (even to such suggestions, of an 
almost maternal tenderness, as the danger of ",vet feet"), 
there is surely a most accurate, as well as a Inost beautiful, 
appreciation of the duties of that office which, next to the 
priesthood (if, indeed, not rather a department of it), is the 
]ikest of all on earth to IIis, in whom all family relations are 
harn10niously blended and archetypally represented. 
I-Iowever, it is the object of this Paper rather to exhibit 
certain facts than to found conclusions on them. Those facts 
have been produced less with the vie,v of settling a controversy 
than of furnishing a basis of argument, upon ,vhich Ï1npartial 
disputants Inay Ineet with a better chance of 111utual under- 
standing than is offered by a contest on first principles, 
,vhich lnay be protracted to an indefinite length ,vithout the 
prospect of approximation, Inuch less of contact. But they 
seern, at any rate, to show that the conunon principles of 
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Catholic education, ,vhich are of no particular age or country, 
are subjected to great Inodifications in practice from the influ- 
ence of national character-a position ,vhich nlÌght be fur- 
ther illustrated by a review of the history of English Catholic 
colleges on the Continent. This question, however, and that 
of the origin of the more stringent and inquisitorial system 
,vhich prevails abroad, though collateral to the present sub- 
ject, are not directly involved in it. 


A. M. D. G. 


AUBREY DE VERE'S POE
IS.* 


LITERATURE influences patriotism in two ,vays, Ly national 
history and. by ballad poetry. In all the catastrophes of a 
nation's life, w"hen a mighty effort is required, or ,vhen ex- 
traordinary calalnities rouse the deepest feelings of tIle 
people, they find comfort or encouragement either in the 
first and simplest, or in the latest and most cornplicated 
of the arts: one belongs more to the character of early times, 
,vhen literature addresses itself to the ear; the other is lTIOst 
potent in a cultivated age. Poetry lives and flourishes under 
misfortune; history requires for its inspiration freedolTI and 
success, and o,ves its origin to the first great victory of free- 
dom in the Persian war. A dorninant race does not pro- 
mote the study of the annals of the people or of the class it 
has subjugated, or does it ,vith an elaborate purpose of false- 
hood and concealment; and for the SalTIe cause it ,vas the 
policy of the Plantagenets to exterminate the bards in 
"\Vales, and in Ireland, from the tÌ1ne of }
dward III. to the 
reign of Elizabeth, they are threatened ,vith an increasing 
severity of punishment. 1Vhilst Irish history is but slo,vly 
emerging from the obscurity and uncertainty, from the in- 
difference and the neglect of ages, a poet-a Catholic and a 
patriot-has attempted to combine the influences of history 
and of song, and revives, ,vith a distinct and open purpose 
,vhich would have been fatal to him in less polished and 
less peaceful tilues, the meluory of his country's lTIany S01"- 
row
, and of that ,vhich has been for centuries her single 
consolation. "Inisfail, or Ireland in the olden tÎIne," is a 
series of poerns, embodying a kind of chronicle of Ireland, 
and it is a suggestive indication of their spirit and tendency 
that they begin ,vith the year 1170. There are two reasons 


· The Sisters, Inisfail, and other Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. (Long- 
man, 1861.) 
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which induce me to question the wisdom of this limitation. 
Poetically it would have been better to begin with the record 
of Ireland's brightest period, ,vhen, by the teaching of her 
schools and by the exalnple of her saints, she ,vas the mis- 
tress of \Vestern Europe. The darkness of her later day 
would have been Inade Inore striking by a glin1pse of the 
glorious dawn: 
" .A postle, first, of worlds unseen ! 
For ages, then, deject and mean,- 
Be sure, sad land, a concord lay 
Between thy darkness and thy day" (p. 84). 
Historically, too, we are not justified in attributing to the 
English conquest all the misery that has befallen the nation. 
The source of so much suffering 'vas not ,vholly imported 
from England, but lay in the prin1Ïtive circumstances of the 
country, in the very facts ,vhich led to the invasion, and 
,vhich the invasion afterwards converted froln deficiencies 
into gigantic evils. But it is not the province of a national 
poet to censure his country, and her woes are more interest- 
ing as ,yell as Inore poetical than her defects. 
The author hilnself says of his book: "Its aim is to 
record the past alone, and that chiefly as its chances might 
have been sung by those old bards, ,vho, consciously or un- 
consciously, uttered the voice which COlnes froIn a people-'s 
heart." Unconsciously, perhaps, he has here touched on the 
most strongly marked characteristic of his poeIns. I say un- 
consciously, because he hardly does then1 justice in another 
passage, ,,,here he compares theln to the national ballads of 
other countries. Those of most other nations which are pre- 
served, especially of the Greeks, the Spaniards, and the Ger- 
mans, are essentially of an epic character. They are narratives 
of enterprise, adventure, and achievelnent, and relate things 
that have been done; their heroes are Hien of action, and, 
'whether they succeed or fail, have got sornething definite 
before them. Songs of this nature are ,varlike and vehe- 
Inent; their value is in the event they record, and they are 
a sort of substitute for history. Tacitus says of the ancient 
,var-songs of the Germans, that this is the only form in ,vhich 
they preserve their traditions,-" unUIn apud illos n1el11orÏæ 
et annaliuln genus;" and there 'vas little care for musical 
effect, for he tell
 us, "affectatur præcipue asperitas soni 
et fractum murln
r.n Exactly opposite in character is the 
song of the Irish Celt. It is vague, indefinite, purposeless; 
a poeln of feelings, not of actions, plaintive, subjective, reflec- 
tive, lyrical. The Irish bards expressed rather, as our author 
says, the feelings of the peol)le's heart than the melnory of 
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its deeds; their language was extremely soft and flexible, 
and their musical po,ver was the most ,yonderful of their 
faculties. The ballads of Scott, l\Iacaulay, and Aytoun tell 
their own tale, and ,ve have no difficulty. in believing that 
Livy composed the first decade of his history with the assist- 
ance of the early lays of Rome. It would be altogether in1- 
possible to put together a history out of poems that have so 
little of the narrative character as those ,vhich 1\11'. De Vere 
justly says are in the spirit of the old minstrelsy of Ireland. 
We generally require the title in order to kno,v ,vhat the 
poem is about, and the title, ,vhich, by the by, is sometimes 
wanting, is very often insufficient. The fe,v notes that are 
given only make us ,vish for more. There are not many 
readers ,vho know enough of Irish history to supply the cir- 
cumstances and motives of each poem, and a fuller com- 
Inentary ,vouid be extremely instructive, as our curiosity and 
interest are excited by the poetry itself. It would be the 
more desirable inasmuch as it is one of the author's purposes 
to promote the knowledge of Irish history, the want of ,vhich 
is, and has been, a great misfortune to the people of both 
countries. "It might ,veIl be worth ,vhile," he says, "to 
inquire ho,v far this ignorance has stood in the way of a 
kindly feeling bet,veen classes, and of an enlightened pa- 
triotism." And in one of the poems he appeals to a ,videI' 
audience than his o,vn countrymen: 


"Unstaunched is the wound while the insult remains. 
The Tudor's black banner above us still flieth, 
The faith of our fathers is 8corn'd in their fanes! 
Distrust the repentance that clings to its booty; 
Give the people their Church, and the priesthood its right. 
Till then to remenlber the past is a duty, 
For the past is our cause, and our cause is our might" (p. 278). 
Here is an instance of the ,vant of an historical commen- 
tary. A reader must be better versed in Irish history than 
an author has any right to expect of him, in order to find 
the explanation of these lines in an allusion to the statute 
of 1612, in which the distinction bet,veen English and Irish 
"ras verbally abolished, "with the intent that they may gro,v 
into one nation, whereby there may be an utter oblivion and 
extinguishment of all former differences and discorde bet,vixt 
them." 
There is ahundant evidence that even during the wars 
with the Danes a high civilisation survived, and at the tilne 
of the conquest both of Ireland and of vVales the inhabitants 
were more advanced in material culture than their con- 
querors. But in those things on ,vhich a people's existence 
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depends, and ,vhich constitute the solid frame,vork of society 
and the foundation of political life, in their notions of pro- 
perty, and in their notions of the state which is inseparahle 
from these, they ,vere separated from the whole of that 
rnovement of creative ideas ,vhich made the middle ages a 
period of progress. The nature of the ownership of land 
is a distinctive type of difference between states. In the 
lowest stages of civilisation there is no appropriation of land. 
Hunting tribes are disconnected ,vith it altogether, and 
nOlTIads have property only in their herds. Pastoral life 
fir3t creates a collective ownership in the land; but as the 
land is not the real source of wealth or object of labour, 
there is no impulse to go farther, and pastoral life retains a 
natural hostility to private property. An instance of this 
,vas the .111 esta in Spain. Landowners ,vere forbidden to 
enclose their fields, in order that ,vhen the flocks came down 
frOITI the mountains to ,vinter in the plains of Estremadura, 
and ,vhen they returned in the spring, they Ioight be able to 
bro,vse on the way. Russia is another instance, ,vhere the 
roving habits of pastoral life ,vere so deeply rooted in the 
people that they 'vould not settle pernlanently on any fixed 
piece of land until they were bound by serfdom to it; and 
,vhilst serfdom survives on the one hand as a sign of their 
former restlessness, the ancient communism in the distribu- 
tion of laud preserves, under totally different circulnstances, 
and in another order of civilisation, the ideas of nomadic life. 
'Vhen agriculture is introduced, the land necessarily becomes 
fixed property, though not necessarily private property. It 
Inay be vested either in the fami]y or in the C01n71Htne. 
'Ve can trace in the history of Rome the parallel progress 
of the rights of landowners ,vith the gro,vth of the state. 
At first the land belonged to the state; it ,vas ager p'Ltblicus. 
Then it was held in lots by the people (possessiones); and 
this ,vas ultimately matured into real ownership (do1r
iniu1n), 
,vhen no such thing as collective or impersonal property was 
admitted, and ,vhat did not belong to an individual became 
Te8 nullius. This system, the foundation and security of 
Roman freedoln, was subverted by the accumulation of capi- 
tal and of debt, and attempts 'vere made to restore it for the 
benefit of the poor, and thus to save the state at the expense 
of the rich, by those agrarian la,vs ,vhich are the critical 
revolutions in ROlnan history. As the class of small proprie- 
tors disappeared, the strength of the state departed with them, 
and the land ceased to be tilled. The Teutonic notion of real 
property is based on freedom, but recognises the right of the 
falnily by inheritance, and therefo
e liInits the po,ver of sale. 
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At the same time it recognises the property of corporations, 
and retains as conlmon property to this day ,vood, waste, and 
water. By adlnitting the right of corporations, the claims of 
the conlmunity, and the interests of the fal1lily, this system 
comhines stability with liberty, and prevents the disorgan- 
isation of property, ,vhich ruined ROIne, and which, by the 
excess of subdivision, has produceu. in France a reaction 
against all liberty in favour of a Slavonic cOlnnlunism. 'Vhere 
the latter subsists, it is generally in consequence of the pre- 
dominance of pasturage; it hinders cultivation anù enter- 
prise, because, as Aristotle say
 (Pol. ii. 1. 10), that is least 
cared for ,vhich is cornmon to the greatest nUlnber: it deaù- 
ens the love of freedom by nlaking despotislTI less oppressive; 
and it excludes froln property all corporations excepting that 
species of COnll1lUnity on which the systeln rests. 
In Ireland this species of cOlnmunism subsisted, and the 
community 'vas the sept. In no country had the feelings of 
kindred greater power, but it ,vas a power of a peculiar kind. 
It ,vas a sentimental attacillnent, not a ,veIl-regulated duty, 
forming in many cases an artificial obligation that superseded 
Jaw and right. It is, perhaps, not a consequence, but a S)"lnp- 
tom of this, that an affection equal to that of Llood-relatioll- 
ship bound foster-brothers together, ,vhich gives a poetical 
but nlost unpractical and disorderly character to many pass- 
ages of Irish history. This is the theme of the play that 
maintained for so Inany lnonths an unexampled popularity 
in IJondon, and exhibited this sentilnel1t in all its beauty and 
in its danger to society. This falnily attachment 'vas the 
basis both of government and of property. "Even those arts," 
says Burke, "which we are apt to consider as depending prin- 
cipally on natural genius ,vere confined in succession to cer- 
tain races;" and the land belonged to the race. Each Irish- 
nlan had his part allotted to hilH by the chieftain, not even 
for life, not Lecause it belonged to his father, but because he 
belonged to the sept. '.rhe constant reùistributions of land 
seem to prove that agriculture did not generally prevail. In 
later times, to speak English, sow corn, and build stone houses, 
'went to the character of an alien. 'rhis system had the poli- 
tical effect of Inaking the individual dependent on the conl- 
munity, and intercepting at the same time the action of the 
state. 'rhe chief ,vas responsible for the crimes of every 
Ulan of his sept, and the custom of tanistry gave him a suc- 
cessor in his lifetÏJne, and an organised opposition. But the 
fundalnental point is the impersonal tenure of property, and 
the imperfect notion of inheritance. It resulted in a con- 
stant disturbance of society, in the absence of a strict code 
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of law, and in the exclusion of the Church from her proper 
position, influence, and rights; it ,vas itnpossible for her to 
disengage her lands from the system of succession in the 
septs. Tù such a system of polity the Church ,vas necessa- 
rily in a position of absolute antagonism. 
In the middle of the twelfth century St. l\Ialachi led the 
,yay to a great reform: synods were held, and a Cardinal- 
legate arrived froln Rüme, ,vith the pallium for the four Arch- 
bishops. But the evil ,vas not to be met by ecclesiastical 
reforms, by the abolition of sill10ny and usury, the reforlna- 
tiun of morals, or the institution of tithes. It lay in a region 
to ,vhich the influence of the clergy and the decrees of coun- 
cils could not directly extend, in the political and economic 
habits of the people. The necessary conditions for the ful- 
filment of the public mission of the Church 'v ere ,vanting; a 
voluntary internal refonn ,vas inlPossible; there ,vas no re- 
source but in an appeal to another country. Every European 
land, from Thule to the Pillars of Hercules, had alreådy ob- 
tained fronl the various tribes of one comnlon stock the 
elenlents of a silnilar political developnlent, with the genus 
of ecclesiastical freedonl. The Celts and the Iberians, the 
Hungarians and the Slaves, all o,veù their polity to the 
Gernlan race, and the Church throughout Europe rested on 
the Teutonic institutions. In Hungary. and in Bohen1Ïa the 
empire had served as an instrument by ,vhich civil order 
,vas established together ,,""ith religion; and in Poland the 
Church destroyed the absolutism of the old Sarrnatian go- 
vernlnent by encouraging the ilnmigratioll of GerInan colo- 
nists, and sheltered her o,vn influence and immunity behind 
the jus telltoniclun
. ....t\.nd whiie this ,vas going on in the 
North and \Vest, Byzantium and }Iuscovy held aloof froln 
the salutary influence, lapsed into schism, and never attaineJ 
a Christian systenl of government. It ,vas only those por- 
tions of the Teutonic race that had developed under a higher 
civilisation the national principles of their public life, ,vho 
fulfilled for the Church this office of pioneers. The Anglo- 
Saxons had degenerated after the tilne of Dunstan; and 
in Ireland the Danes had no ,vell-organised political system, 
and lived separate froln the native inhabitants. rrhus it 
carne to be found, when a great effort 'vas made by the Irish 
clergy to introduce a better order of things, that the English 
supremacy ,ras necessary to that end; and the IIoly See 
resolved to introduce into Ireland that national elenlent 
,vhose influence was coextensive with the Respublica Christi- 
ana, and without which the Church had in no insta.nce suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a full and secure authority. 
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It is remarkable that the Synod of Cashel, the first that 
,vas held after Henry's arrival, occupies itself quite as much 
,vith the question of tithes and ,vith the regulation of pro- 
perty as ,vith matters purely religious. Leland, ,,,hose ,vords 
are quoted ,vith approbation by Lanigan, speaks ,vith con- 
tempt of the small result of so great an enterprise as the 
English invasion, "as if the saIne futile ordinances had not 
been repeatedly enacted in every synod, held almost annually 
by the Irish clergy," for twenty years before. It was pre- 
cisely because the enactment of them had proved futile that 
the transfer of the sovereignty ,vas accolnplished; anù the 
original bull of Adrian IV. .was issued very shortly after the 
Synod of I\: ells, which .was the first great step taken by 
Ronle in the movement of reform. iff Thencefor,vard the 
clergy were generally on the English side, ,vhich promised 
them fixity of tenure in land. For a long period, the king's 
,vrit ran only on the demesnes of the Church, and the 
Bishops supported the crown, not only against the Irish law, 
but even against the fusion of the races. But a prediction 
has been handed down from those early days, which a poet 
ought not to have overlooked. It ,vas the boast of the Irish 
that Christianity had been established alfiong them without 
violence and without Inartyrdom; and the absence of lnar- 
tyrs ,vas cited by Giraldus as a reproach to the Irish Church. 
l\faurice, Archbishop of Cashel, replied, that if that distinc- 
tion ,vas wanting to the clergy, it ,vas an honour to the peo- 
ple. "But now a. nation is come into this kingdom which 
kno,vs ho,v, and is accustolned, to make martyrs. IIence- 
forth Ireland .will, like other countries, have martyrs." 
The mode in ,vhich the conquest commenced ,vas decisive 
of the issue. The king held aloof for a time, and even re- 
called all his subjects froln Ireland. Then he ,vent over 
himself, but left the enterprise to the great nobles, who cai.'- 
ried it on for their o,vn advantage, not on behalf of the 
crown. The presiding motive ,vas, therefore, not political, 
but selfish. Nothing in the state of England incited to Ini- 
gration, or contributed to keep up the supply of iInlnigrants. 
The Spanish colonies in America exhibit the same defect; 
but the object of converting the natives secured to theln the 
po,verful protection of the Spanish cr01vn. In Ireland the 
crown had neither sufficient power nor any very strong in- 
ducement to intervene between the conquerors and the peo- 


* 1\Ir. Kelly, in his excellent notes to I..Jynch's Call1brensis Evcrsus, ii. 546, 
denies the connection between the revival of discipline in the Irish Church and 
the bulls of Adrian and Alexander; but he does not support his opinion, anu 
altogether overlooks the political character of the ecclesiastical reform. 
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pIe. The conquest of England had been the work of the 
N orman ruler and of his ,vhole people, and it ,vas under- 
taken by one of the largest armies ever kno,vn in the middle 
ages. It was a great public and political concern, and the 
laws of the two nations were not so different that they could 
not gradually coalesce. The natives were not deprived of 
their nationality or of their la,vs; and nothing drove theIn, 
like the Celts, to shut thenlselves off from the invaders. 
But in Ireland all this ,vas different. It ,vas held, not by the 
English state, but by a class of great nobles. They wished 
to subjugate it to themselves, not to be ,vith the inhabitants 
fellow-subjects of the king. Consequently every precaution 
was taken to prevent the amalgamation of the races, or their 
union under a COlnmon Jaw. It was an attempt by one race 
to rule over another, whilst it governed itself by a different 
code. This was the problelll of the period before the Refor- 
mation. The only people of that age that had never kno,vn 
the institution of servitude 'vere reduced to a subject caste. 
In all countries ,vhere the don1Înion of race over race has 
taken this form, in Poland, IIungary, and New Spain, the 
rise of a settled order of government has been impossible. 
It ,vas a privilege to be an Englishman; and the right to the 
enjoyment of English la,v was a favour eagerly delnanded by 
the Irish ,vithin the pale. "\Vhen the hero of the old 1\1 usco- 
vite party in Russia, General Yermoloff received Sò1l1e deco- 
ration froin the Ernperor Alexander, he begged to be made a 
Gennan at once; all other honours and advantages ,vould 
then, he said, be his as a Inatter of course. But in Ireland 
the people were anxious to obtain English la,vs and rights; 
and in 1278 all the king's Irish subjects offered a large sum 
of nloney to obtain charters of denizenship at once. Edward 
'vas ,villing to grant them, but the English colonists ,vould 
not consent to lose their privilege, and the evil was perpetu- 
ated. 
Not only was the distinction of the two races carefully 
preserved, but a third race arose, distinct from both, and 
,vithout the advantages of either. These ,vere the degenerate 
English, like the Pullani of the kingdom of Jerusalem, a 
grievous annoyance to the rulers. The Statute of Kilkenny, 
in 1367, put theln on a level ,vith the lrish ellelny, and 
visited with the penalties of treason the practice of fostering, 
,vhich had created between the Anglo N ornlans and the Irish 
peasants an attachment which seemed to render a future re- 
conciliation possible between the t\VO nations. This statute 
alnountcd to a declaration of war against the Irish people. 
In 14]3 th
y were forLidden to come to England, even to 
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study at English universities. It was forbidden to admit 
Irish novices into the monasteries within the pale. The 
clergy supported these la,vs, and dre,v do,vn on then1selves 
the rebuke of Innocent IV.: "Quia in omni gente qui facit 
justitiarn acceptus est coram Deo, nee sanctuarium Dei con- 
venit jure hæreditario possideri." The league of thB clergy 
with the English cro,vn seems to have deprived thCln of in- 
fluence until the Reforn1ation ; and O'Neill accuses them, in 
his RelTIOnstrance, of being" co,vardly, and basely silent." 

rhe Statute of l\:ilkenny has inspired some of l\Ir. De Vere's 
best verse: 
"Of old ye warr'd on men: to-day 
On women and on babes ye war; 
The noble's child his head must lay 
Beneath the peasant's roof no more! 
I saw in sleep the infant's hand 
His foster-brother's fiercely grasp; 
His warm arm, lithe as willow-wand, 
Twines me each day with closer clasp 
Through thee the puissant love the poor; 
His conqueror's hope the vanquish'd shares. 
For thy sake by a lowly door 
TIle clan made vassal stops and stares; 
Thy foster-brothers twain for thee 
Would face the wolves on snowy fell : 
Smile on! The Irish enemy 
1Vill fence their Norman nursling well." 
The Irish continued to look up to the Pope as their pro- 
tector against the English, and their history does not exhibit 
either a grudge against the lIoly See, * or a dread of abso- 
Jute monarchy. Indeed, the s111all I)art ,vhich the cro,vn of 
England played in their country was not the least of their 
misfortunes, and the revival of the royal authority under the 
Tudors might have proved a great blessing to thern; but the 
change of religion occurring at the same time converted the 
crown into a ne'v source of oppression, whilst it united once 
more the people ,vith the priesthood, and gave to the latter 


=I< In making Ireland a kingdom, Henry VIII. wishf"d to repudiate the 
notion that the pap
l authority was the founda.tion of his title. Till then 
the Irish l()ok
d up to the Pope 3S th
ir supreme lord and protector, alld did 
not lay at his duur the misery they end1.:1red, just as in Russia the oppres- 
sion of the people by the bOJars, instead of beiug a danger to the state, has 
confirmed the popularity and the power of the Czar. There is a singular view 
of these relations in a discourse on the morle of conquering Ireland, address
d 
to the Pope in the Jear 1590: "Li Hè d' Inghilterra contra d' ogni ragione et 
dovere si hanno intitolati Hè d' Irlanda, havendo I' ultimo l
è nostro C(ìme 
l' historie dicono, rissegnato il Regno al Papa, il qual ne diede poi il dominio 
al Hè d' Inghilterra, ch' era all' hora Ht:'nrico Secondo, come a vas
al1o di 
anta 
Chiesa Romana, ir.tit(,landu]o Signor d' Irlanda, riserV31ltlo sempre il titulu di 
Rè aHa Sedl' Apostfllica; nè mai è stato Rè d' InghiIterra, che si chiamasse Hè 
d'lrlanda, finchè lIenrico ottavo si fece poner in):)crittione tale." 
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a popularity and an influence which had not been known 
since the English occupation. The passage of the supreme 
authority from the aristocracy to the cro,vn inaugurated a 
new policy opposite to that which had been so disastrous. 
It had been the interest of the English nobles to keep the 
Irish a separate and remote class. It ,vas the interest of the 
king to make them faithful and available subjects, like the 
English. The forIner had ailned at preventing civilisation; 
the ne'v policy sought to destroy nationality. Henry ruled 
that no priest should be ordained who could not speak Eng- 
lish; and this attelnpt to make the people English ,vas a 
tilnely security to prevent them fronl being made Protest- 
ants. 
But a new rnode of oppression, altogether different froni 
that ,vhich had been endured so long, came in before the Re- 
forlnation as a fruit of the new policy by ,vhich the national 
differences ,vere to be removed. During the prevalence of the 
policy of separation, the benefit of English la,v had been re- 
fused to the Irish; under the policy of absolutism and uni- 
fornlity, the Irish la,vs and habits 'v ere ignored, and the har- 
n10ny of their customs ,vith the English ideas of la,v was 
assumed. It was not conceived that they could retain their 
national customs, and as it seemed hopeless that they could be 
reclairned, a plan ,vas proposed for repeopling the island alto- 
gether. Then the idea of putting away the Irish chiefs ,vas 
suggested by the insurrection of the Geraldines, and it ,vas 
supposed that their property and influence could be brought 
into English hands. In 1538, after the reduction of the 
I{avanaghs, the Council ,vrote to Henry that the insurgent 
chiefs had submitted, " offering to holde ther landes of your 
Highnes, and to paie your Grace a yerely rent for the saIne," 
but they advise the king" clerely to exile them." " Noither 
do 've meane, ,vhen ,ve speke or Inotion to conquest or exile 
theis rnen, that ,ve wolde banishe all the inhahitantes ther, 
but the gentilmell, and men of ,varre; and, haveng garri- 
sones of men of warre in certen principall placis, to reteyne 
still the nlost of the poor erthe tillers ther, which he good 
inhabitauntes."i(; This was the system which recomn1ended 
itself to the absolute monarchy, after the old oligarchical 
government had passed away in the "\Vars of the Roses. rl'he 
rebellion of the Ü'Connors and ü'l\Ioores, in the centre of 
Ireland, soon furnished an opportunity of testing the ne,v 
scheme. Under l\[ary Tudor their territories 'vere confis- 
cated and ,vere lnade shire-land, by the names of I\:ing's and 
Queen's County,-the only shires made since the reign of 
· State Papers, III. 100. 
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John. The chiefs themselves were detained in a splendid 
captivity in England. 'fhe purpose of the confiscation was 
less to punish their rehellion, than to destroy that system of . 
septs and tanistry which had been allowed to flourish for 
400 years, but ,vhich was an insurmountable obstacle to the 
design of assimilating Ireland to England. 'fhis policy, 
which struck at the root of Irish society, continued for a 
century and a half, and is the second great calan1Ïty that 
befel the country.' The policy of the English oligarchy in 
the rniddle ages, of ,vhich the most pointed example is thp 
Statute of J{ilkenny, had stopped the gro,vth of Ireland, and 
had shut it off from the advancement of the tÍ1nes. The 
policy of the monarchy, founded on the right of forfeiture, 
despoiled the people of their property, and reduced to po- 
verty and dependence the true owners of the soil. For the 
o,vnership was not vested in the offending chief:-all the 
sept had a partnership in it; and the property as well as 
the authority of the chief ,vas not his to dispose of. This 
theory of puwer is expressed in the poem" The True King." 
" Who were they, those princes that gave away 
What was theirs to keep, not theirs to give 1 
A king holds sway for a passing day; 
The kingdoms for ever live. 
The tanist succeeds when the king is dust; 
The king rules all, yet the king hath naught. 
They were traitors, not kings, who sold their trust; 
They were traitors, not kings, who bought." 
The English could not understand that there ,vas any alter- 
native form of jurisdiction hesides property and sovereignty. 
In earlier times, when the feudal systeln established a hier- 
archy of po,vers,-when a baron bore as lnuch the character 
of a sovereign as of a subject, and the nature of sovereignty 
'vas ilnperfectly defined,-the position of a great feudal chief 
,vould not have been deerned incompatible either ,vith the 
rights of the crown or ,vith the rights of property of his men. 
In an age of absolutisrn, the territories of the chiefs could 
110t ùe regarded as their dominions, and were therefore 
treated as estates. If their authority ,vas not inseparable 
from their property, it ,vas an anomaly highly dangerous to 
the prerogative of the crown. Any other relation between 
the chief and the sept but that of landlord and tenantry, 
would inlply a revival in Ireland of that aristocratic rnight 
,vhich it had cost the monarchy a long and terrible conflict 
to destroy. 'J1he Statutes of Liveries had been a powerful 
,veapon against the nobles under Henry VII., and a rich rHine 
of wealth in the hands of Empson and Dudley. " rrhese 
handsome gentlemen," said the king to the Earl of Oxford, 
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when he found him surrounded by a host of retainers, "are 
doubtless your menial servants." And the earl confessed 
that they 1vere his retainers, and ,vas mulcted, it is said, for 
the breach of la,v, in 15,000 nlarks. It ,vas not possible that 
Ireland should long preserve so distasteful a prìvilege. But 
the tyranny of the system consisted in this, that it was not, 
as in England, a blow at the po,ver of the aristocracr, but a 
revolution in the rights of property ,vhich fell 1110st heavily 
on the poor. The English nation had not then, and they 
have not yet, that flexibility and tolerance ,vhich is neces- 
sary in order to bear with the peculiar habits and ideas of 
another race. This incapacity has followed them every 
1vhere, and in every clime it has been the curse of their 
po,ver. They are the best colonists that the ,vorld has ever 
seen, because they maintain ,vith adll1irable tenacity, under 
aU circumstances, the system of property and of government 
which has made them great at home. But they are the worst 
civilisers among colonising nations, because they exhibit the 
sanle tenacity in their intercourse ,vith others. The trou- 
bles in Canada, in 
 e,v Zealand, in Ionia, and even in India, 
,vhere the dominion of the Company called forth an amount 
of adrninistrative ability that has never been sho,vn in the 
service of the state,-all these have been due to the same 
constitutional defect that has ruined Ireland. 
The policy introduced by the Tudors was continued by 
the Stuarts. James abolished tanistry, and what was called 
Irish gavelkind, and commenced the scheme of plantations 
on the ruins of the sept. The power of the chiefs, 've are 
told, "sodainly fell and vanished." And then, first by the 
inquiry into defective titles, and afterwards by ingenious 
provocation to rebellion, an iml11ense part of the soil of 
Ireland ,vas confiscated, anù society utterly disorganised. 
Evils such as these have not been suffered by any Chris- 
tian nation in modern times, and they ,vere aggravated by 
the rise of Protestantism. But the religious aninlosity which 
Inade the sufferings more bitter was not their cause. The 
Reformation ,vas the third great calal11ity of Ireland; but 
the others were enough to make her history the ]11ost painful 
that l11en have recorded. They ,vere first of aU the policy of 
a foreign aristocracy, that refused to her the benefits of a 
higher fonn of government and of society; and then the 
policy of a foreign absolutism, that deprived her of her O'VI1. 
At the present time, these causes have spent their force and 
have done their havoc, and their consequences are concen- 
trated in one thing,-the ascendency of the religion of the 
Ininority. It inherits all the re
ults and all the power fur 
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evil of the policy of social degradation, and of the policy of 
indiscrilninate confiscation. The spirit of both survives and 
triul11phs in the Establishment; alone it is a sufficient sub- 
stitute for all the other traditional modes of oppression, and 
an effective counterpoise for the things that have been con- 
ceùed. 
.A.nd this, if I understand the accomplished writer of 
whose book I have attcnlpted to give a political SUlnrnary, is 
the idea ,,,,hich 1\11'. Aubrey de V ere wishes to bring home to 
his readers. The spirit of his patriotisln has, like his verse, 
its strength in religion; and his practical view tends to re- 
present the Irish Protestant Church as perpetuating what- 
ever has been lTIOSt tyrannical in the dealings of England 
to,vards Ireland. fIe has not exhausted the poetical thelnes 
,vith which the history of his country abounds, and he has 
not given its just pronlinence and proportion in the cata- 
logue of wrongs to the revolutionary treatment of the Irish 
systel11 of property, ,vhich renders the confiscations more 
oppressive and more rnonstrous than any ,vhich in troubled 
periods have been inflicted else,vhere; but he has described 
in some of his most touching lines the great grievance of 
lreland in the l\Iiddle Ages, and he shows a just and clear 
perception (If the rernedy ,vhich is needed in order to remove 
that which keeps alive in our tilne the sorro,vs and the anger 
of the past. 


T. C. 
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,V HEN the English College at Rome was founded, in 1579, a 
'Velshman, }Iaurice Clennock, was appointed president. 
Ilis partiality to his countrymen excited factions which led 
to "mischief and almost murder," and maddened the stu- 
dents to that pitch that they were ready to forswear Allen 
and fórsake ""\VhOll1 and what else soever," rather than con- 
tinue under the Welsh rector. The tumults lvere not entirely 
calmed by the appointment of two Jesuits for the moral and 
literary superintendence of the scholars, for this only angered 
the 'Velsh faction against the societ.y, which they accused of 
having stirred up these tumults underhand, in order that the 
fathers might gain possession of the college; not that they 
,vished to send the English students t.o the mission, but rather 
to keep them at ROIne and make thl'm Jesuits. This party 
thought the fathers had "no skill nor experience" of the 
state of England, or of the nature of Englishmen, and that 
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their" trade of syllogising JJ vIas quite alien from the intel- 
lectual habits of this country. Allen .wrote fronl Paris, :ThIay 
12, 1579, that he feared, if these broils continued, "our na- 
tion ,vouId be forsaken both of the Jesuits and ourselves, and 
all superiors else ;" and wished to God that he might go for 
a month to Rome, and either lllake up these extreme aliena- 
tions of mind, or else end his life. 
Allen accordingly ,vent to Rome, and found that the best 
,vay of reconciling the factions was for the Jesuits to take 
part in the English mi5sion. The cause was debated between 
him and l\Iercurianus, the general of the society, his four 
assistants, Claudius Acquaviva, the Roman Provincial, after- 
wards General, and Father Parsons. The arguments for the 
mission were founded upon several considerations,-the piety, 
the necessity, and the importance of the work; the desire of 
the English Catholics; the notable encouragement and help it 
would be to the seminary priests if they had Jesuits, not only 
to assist them abroad in their studies, but at home in their con- 
flicts; the increasing intensity of the war, which now required 
more men; the cOlnfort it would be to the English Catholics to 
see religious men begin to return thither again after so long an 
exile, and especially such religious as could not pretend to re- 
cover any of the alienated property of the orders; the propriety 
of the Jesuits engaging in the n1ission, since the object of their 
foundation was to oppose the heresies of the day. It was 
urged also that Englishmen ,vere more neighbours than Indi. 
ans, and had greater claims for spiritual help; for it was 
more obligatory to preserve than to gain; and a token that 
the Jesuits were called to accept the mission was to be found 
in the fact that there "\vere more Englishn1en in the society 
than in all the other orders together. Moreover, the Jesuits 
had been the professors and the directors of the seminary 
priests, and had exhorted them to undertake their perilous 
enterprise. It was not seemly for those ,vho were sending 
men at the risk of their lives to bear the burden of the day 
and the heat, themselves to stand aloof. And how could the 
fathers expect to be acceptable to the English nation after 
the restoration of religion, if they refused to bear their share 
of the toil and the danger of restoring it? Lastly, as the 
Order of 
t. Benedict at first converted England, the society 
of Jesus might fairly hope for the glory of reconverting it. 
In reply to these arguments, it was urged that so grave 
a matter must not be too hastily settled; that it was a hard 
thing to send men to so dangerous a place as England, "r here 
the adversaries, though Christians in name, were more hos
 
tile, Inore e3,ger, l110re vigilant, and much more cruel than 
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the infidels of the Indies were then, or than the heathen 
Saxons fonnerly \vere ,vhen St. Augustine ,vent over; that 
the superiors, who would have no difficulty in persuading the 
English Jesuits to face the risk of martyrdom, had great dif- 
ficulty in deciding whether the loss of such men did not far 
out,veigh the hope of gain by their labours. Again, the 
English Government would at once publish a proclanlation 
declaring that the Jesuits had not come over for religious, 
but only for political purposes, and would thus make the 
luissionaries odious, and their actions doubtful. It would re- 
quire more wisdom than could be expected in the mass of 
men to unravel the web and detect the fallacy. The charge 
,vould either be believed, or men would remain in suspense 
till the event ,vas seen. Again, the method of life which 
priests ,vere obliged to practise in England was totally in- 
compatible with the constitutions of the society. "\Vhilst the 
external danger was a recomnlendation, the spiritual perils 
must give them pause. 
:'hey would be obliged to go about 
in disguise, and hide their priesthood and their religious pro- 
fession under the garb and swagger of soldiers; they must 
live apart from one another, and consort with nlen of doubt- 
ful character; they would be sent back to the world to escape 
fronl which they had sacrificed themselves. They would be 
over,vhelmed with business, and there ,vould be no facilities, 
as in India, for rene,ving their relaxing fervour by frequent 
retreats. They would })aye no rest, no silence; they,vould 
be in everlasting hurly-burly. And then they ,vouIù be ac- 
cused of treasoll, and hunted about as traitors. And on occa- 
sion of disputes with the other priests, there .were no bishops in 
England to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and it seemed 
difficult to believe that so III any priests and religious could 
live together in one realm ,yithout jars and discords. 
It ,vas long before any decision was made. Allen went 
to the Pope, who removed the last difficulty by sending Dr. 
Goldwell, who had been Bishop of St. Asaph in 
Iary's reign, 
to be the ordinary of all England. The other objections were 
overruled, chiefly through the arguments of Claudius Acqua- 
viva, ,vho asked to be sent on the mission, and of Oli vel'ius 

Ianareus, the assistant fronl Gel'nlany, ,vho, as a Belgian, 
knew the state of England through t.he English exiles ,vho 
s"rarnled in his country. It was detern1Íned that the society 
should take part in the English mission, and a paper of in- 
structions ,vas dra,vn up for the guidance of those who should 
be first sent. The 11lissiollaries .were renlindcd of the virtue 
and piety, and of the prudence, required fur dwelling safely 
in a nation of shrewd, experienced, and unscrupulous eLenlÎls : 
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to preserve the first, they were to keep the rules of the 
society as far as circumstances would allow; for the second, 
they were to study with whom, \vhen, ho'w, and about ,vhat 
things they were to speak, and to be especially careful never 
to commit themselves, either amid the telnptations of good 
fellowship, or by hasty and immoderate zeal and heat. 'l'heir 
dress, though secular, was to be grave, and the habit of the 
society was only to be worn when they were quite safe, and 
then only for sacred functions. If they could not live toge- 
ther, they were at least to visit one another frequently. 
'Vith regard to their intercourse with strangers, they were 
to associate with men of the higher ranks, and rather with 
reconciled Oatholics than with those who were still in schism. 
They were to have no personal dealings with heretics, but 
,vere to employ layn1en to manage all the preliminaries of 
conversion, to ,vhich they were thenlselves only to put the 
finishing stroke. They were not to be over-ready to engage 
in controversy, and then \vere to abstain from all sarcasm, 
preferring solid ans\vers to sharp repartees, and always put- 
ting first the very best and strongest arguments. They ,vere 
to avoid familiar conversation with women and boys, to take 
especial care never to deserve the reputation of chatter-boxes, 
or of alms or legacy hunters; "they nlust so behave that all 
may see that the only gain they covet is that of souls." They 
111ust not carry about any thing forbidden by the penal hnvs, 
or any thing that Inight cOlnprOll1ise them, as letters; ex- 
cept for the strongest reasons, they must never let it be pub- 
licly known that they \vere Jesuits, or even priests. " 'l'hey 
n1.ust not mix themselves up with affairs of state, nor ,vrite 
to Rome about political matters, nor speak, nor allo,v others 
to speak in their presence, against the queen,-except per- 
haps in the company of those whose fidelity has been long 
and steadfast, and even then not without strong reasons." 
It would have been too much to expect that the English 
Jesuits should have no political opinion at all, or that what 
they had should be favourable to Queen Elizabeth. But 
short of proscribing all political action ,vhatever, the instruc- 
tions given to the first Jesuits certainly shut up such action 
within the narrowest possible limits; they were to do nothing, 
and only to speak out their opinions in the most select com- 
pany. The only political action that was to be allowed them 
,vas one for which t.he government of Elizabeth ought to have 
been thankful to them. 1'hey were" to ask the Pope for an 
explanation of the declaration of Pius V. against Elizabeth, 
,vhich the Catholics desired to have thus explained: That it 
should always bind her and the heretics; but that it should 
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in no way bind the Oatholics, while things re1nain as they 
are; but only then when public execution of the said bull 
shall be possible." My readers will remember that St. Pius 
V. exconnTIunicated not only Elizabeth and her abettors, but 
also all who obeyed her and her laws. So that the unfor- 
tunate Catholics were placed between two fires, hanged if 
they did not obey, cursed if they did. Canlpion, on his first 
arrival at Rome, had been consulted about the practical effect 
of this bull, and had declared that it procured great evils to 
the Oatholics; Oardinal Gesualdi had told him that it might 
without doubt be so mitigated as to allo,v the Catholics to 
acknowledge the queen 'without. censure; and now, before 
going to England he asked for and obtained only this miti- 
gation, not probably because it was all he thought useful, but 
because it was all he could hope to get. The proviso, "rebus 
sic stantibus," "whilst things remain as they are," ,,-as, I 
suppose, inserted by some one ,vho knew ,vhat hopes the 
Ronlan court just then entertained of the subversion of the 
government of Elizabeth, and the substitution of a Catholic 
sovereign on the throne of England. 
'Vith regard to the use that ,vas to be made of lay in- 
structors for the preliminaries of conversion, to begin the 
building which the fathers were to finish, ,ve have the fol- 
lowing notice: "Since sundry persons, priests and others, in 
England have determined to imitate the life of the Apostles, 
and to devote themselves wholly to the salvation of souls and 
the con version of heretics; and the better to do this, ha ye 
determined to be content with food and clothing, and the 
bare necessaries of their state, bestowing all the rest of their 
goods for the comnlon needs of the Catholics, to collect alms 
for this comlnon fund, and to promote the conversion of Eng- 
land in other ways;" the Pope was asked to approve and 
bless this association, and to give sundry indulgences to those 
members who promised to practise the rulE's as well as they 
could, whether in prison or out of prison. These, and sundry 
other indulgences and faculties, ,vere granted by the Pope 
to Father Parsons and Father Campion, the two Jesuits first 
sent on the mission, April 14, 1580; and by a brief dated 
two days later they were enablecl to communicate all their 
privileges to the secular priests employed on the missions of 
Eng land, Ireland, and Scotland. 
In spite, however, of the extraordinary privileges which 
the Jesuits enjoyed, they ,vere but a small part of the force 
,vhich Dr. Allen had persuaded the Pope to send into Eng- 
land at this time. The army of missionaries was led by Dr. 
Goldwell, the Bishop of St. Asaph; with him were Dr. 
Ior- 
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ton the Penitentiary of St. Peter's, and four old priests of 
the English hospital, Dr. BrUIllberg, 'V illiam Giblet, Thomas 
Crane, and \Villiam Kemp; Lawrence v T aux, the old prior 
of ì\Ianchester, was drawn from his cell at .I
ouvain, and 
several young priests from Rheims joined in the company. 
The Catholic association had already been organised in Eng- 
land by 'Villialn Gilbert, a young Ilian of property, ,vho had 
been converted by Father Parsons in Ronle early in 1579, 
and had been sent back to England to prepare for the enter- 
prise which "
as already on the anvil; three young priests 
from the English College, and two laymen, ,vho thought to 
take a leading part in the association, accompanied the 
fathers from Rome. Finally, there were the hvo fathers, 
,vith llalph Emerson, a lay brother; and thus all ranks in 
the Church-priests, both secular and regular, and laymen- 
had their share 'in this great spiritual enterprise. 
It would have been well for English Catholicism if there 
had not been another enterprise in hand, of a very different 
character, but aiming at the same object,-the reduction of 
the British islands to the obedience of the Pope. U nfortu- 
nately there is a perfectly overwhehning mass of evidence to 
show that the proTiso " rrebus sic st ' lntib1ls" in the mitigation 
of-the Bull was introduced with an intention too pluin to be 
misconstrued. I have already quoted a letter from Dr. San- 
ders to Dr. Allen, in which he tells of the Pope being ready 
to give 2000 lnen for an expedition into Ireland. While 
Allen was at ROIne, the Roman governnlent organised this 
force, and the expedition must have sailed soon after the 
missionaries started from Rome, since it reached Ireland 
about the same time that Parsons and Campion were enter- 
ing England. The expedition, and the part that the ROlDan 
governlnent took in it, was no secret to the diplolnatic 
body of Europe; Corrado, the Venetian allibassador at Rome, 
related to his government on his return in 1581* how the 
Pope spent 230,000 scudi upon it, and an account of an 
Irish agent of the Vatican, announcing the safe arrival of 
the" five great ships full of soldiers and munitions of war, 
sent by the Holy See," has been published by Theiner.t 

-'urther, a brief of Gregory XIII., dated }Iay 13, 1580, and 
doubtless intended to be distributed in Ireland by Dr. San- 
ders and the leaders of the expedition, gives plenary indul- 
gence, such as was given to Crusaders, to all who join John 
Geraldine or his brother James, or help thenl "with counsel, 
favour, supplies, arms, or in any other way," as may be seen 
in Ü'ðullivall's IIi story, chap. 17. The English government 
· ReJazioni: v
)l x. p. 282. t Annates Eccle
ia5tici, vol. iii. p. 217. 
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was as well informed as any other, as is evident from the 
French ambassador's despatches from London, giving an 
account of the ,vhole expedition, and of its disgraceful failure. 
It was conlmanded by an Italian, San Giuseppe, and Dr. 
Sanders was attached to it; and afterwards, .whenever a priest 
was captured in England, he ,vas asked .what he thought of 
the conduct of the Pope and Sanders, and generally con- 
demned to die if he refused to qualify it; and at the time of 
Calnpion's trial the attorney-general cynically observed that 
the Jesuits had arrived here" as it seemeth of purpose to 
ans,yer the doings of those rebels there" in Ireland. 
The policy of cOlnbining these two expeditions is hard 
either to be justified or to be understood. But I will venture 
a few remarks on the subject. First, the distinction between 
the telnporal sovereignty of the Pope over. his own states, 
his temporal suprelnacyover other princes, and his spiritual 
power over the whole Church, was not in those days ac- 
curately drawn; law had not yet altogether superseded force, 
and divines like Stapleton still held that it was part of the 
Pope's duty to put do\vn heretical princes by the same vio- 
lent methods that one prince might employ against another. 
Next, the distinction that was made between the Papal treat- 
ment of Ireland and that of England corresponded to the 
difference of the Papal rights to the two islands respectively. 
The Pope had been the ackno,vledged donor of Ireland to 
the English crown; his suzerain rights had ahvays been 
more or less acknowledged, .whereas his feudal superiority 
over England, though adn1Ïtted by King John, had been 
always indignantly denied by the people and the other kings. 
lIe, therefore, had a right to interfere in Ireland with higher 
hand than he could use in England. It must be remembered 
that the Pope had long since cOlnmitted himself in Ireland 
by the aid and encouragement he had given to James Geral- 
dine, the father of the present leaders of the Irish insur- 
gents, who had lost his life in the Papal cause. Such forci- 
ble atteIl1pts had been TI1ade in England, and had failed, and 
there was no present prospect of renewing them. England 
then could only be assailed by spiritual weapons. And it 
was hoped that the Pope \vould for the present be considered 
as only a spiritual person in his relations with England, 
though he was behaving as a temporal belligerent in Ire- 
land,-much as the Emperor of China was lately at peace 
"rith us at Pekin, and at war in Canton. Perhaps also the Ita- 
lians thought they could conceal the intricacies of their 
policy from the blear eyes of the Northern barbarians. 
It is strange to see how often the acute and subtle 
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countrymen of l\Iachiavelli fail through not gIvIng credit 
to others for equal acuteness, and through believing that 
others will be caught in a ,veb of sophistry that Italians can 
disentangle with ease. It is not difficult to understand into 
what a false position the Jesuits and the other lllissionaries 
were thrown by the Irish expedition, and ho,v entirely they 
were comproulised; inlposed upon themselves, it was their 
mission to iUlpose upon others likewise, and to make believe 
that the Bull was so modified as to lllake the relations be- 
tween Pope and Queen compatible \vith the continual alle- 
giance of Catholics. Yet, after all, the famous mitigation 
amounted in reality to no more than an ill-conceived attclllpt 
to pretend to be at peace w"ith the queen in England, while 
open war was being made upon her in Ireland. And yet 
there can be no doubt that this double dealing ,vas a strictly 
logical result of the attempt to guarantee the Pope's spiri- 
tual power through his tenlporal power, or that the perse- 
vering attempt to preserve the temporal rights over Ireland 
which the Popes held in trust Inost materially interfered 
with the independence of their spiritual po"rcr in :England, and 
disappointed the well-founded hopes of reducing our country 
to the faith. It is scarcely possible to say this in stronger 
words than it is saiJ. by Parsons himself in his ]\1s. life of 
Campion. He thus describes the dismay ,vith which he first 
heard of it from Dr. Allen at Rheims, just before he and 
Canlpion crossed over into England: 
"Dr. Allen also told us that he had heard frolll Spain that Dr. 
Sanders was just gone into Ireland, by the N uncio 
Igr. Sega's 
orders, to COlllfort anù assist the Earl of Deslllond, Viscount Bal- 
sing-las, and others that had taken arms in defence of their religion, 
and had asked the Pope's help, counsel, and conlfort in that cause. 
Though it belonged not to us to ll1Îslike this journey of Dr. San- 
ders, hecause it was made by order of his superiors, yet were we 
heartily sorry, partly because we feared that which really happened, 
the dest.ruction of so rare and worthy a man, and partly because we 
plainly fore
aw that this would be laid against us and other priests, 
if we should be taken in England, as though we had been privy or 
partakers thereof, as in very truth we were not, nor ever heard or 
suspected the same until this day. But as we could not reilledy 
the Inatter, and as our consciences were clear, we resolved through 
evil report or good report to go on with the purely spiritual action 
we had in hand; and if God destined any uf us to suffer under a 
wrong title, it was only what He had done, and would be no loss to 
us, hut rather gain, in His eyes who knew the truth, and for whose 
sake alone we had undertaken this enterprise." 


The p.1pJrs that relate to the mission of 1580 reveal ano- 
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ther difficulty that was occasioned by the intÍlnate union 
between the tenlporal and spiritual grandeur of tho Church, 
and by tha feudal state ,vith 'which it ,vas considered neces- 
sary {o surround her prelates. I have already related ho,v 
Bishop Goldwell was at the head of the mission; he failed 
to penetrate into England, and no other Bishop ,vas sent in 
his place. After nearly thirty years the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over England was conferred on an archpriest, and in 
the lamentable dis
 )rders that followed, the Jesuits, and espe- 
cially Father Parsons, "rere accused of having by their in- 
trigues prevented the appointment of Bishops, in order to 
keep the management of affairs in their own hands. This 
accusation is scarcely fair; we have seen that one of the 
objections to sending the Jesuits at all was the absence of 
episcopal authority in England, and that they were not sent 
till a Bishop was sent with them. It was not their fault 
that Goldwell ,vas taken ill at Rheims, and that "before he re- 
covered, the persecution in England had grown to be so rigor- 
ous that it seemed not good to the Pope to adventure a man 
of that age and dignity to so turbulent a time, and so called 
him back to Rome, ,vhere he lived in the love of all nlen and 
in universal opinion of sanctity till his death in 1584."*' It 
was not the Jesuits' fault that 'Vatson, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. was kept so close in \Visbeach Castle, till his death in 
1584, that he could perform no episcopal duties. The Jesuits 
had no sooner arrived in England than they began to beg 
for Bishops. In September 1580, Parsons wrote, "There is 
inlmense ,vant of a Bishop to consecrate the holy oils, for 
want of which we are brought to the greatest straits, and 
unless his Holiness makes haste to help us in this matter 
we shall be at our wit's end." Again, in 1591 he renewed his 
request, and got Sarmientos, the Bishop of J aen, to promise 
hiIn a competent support for two or three Bishops.t In 
1597 he again presented a memorial to the Pope and Cardi- 
nals, praying for the appointment of two Bishops in par- 
t'ibus .J.t but soon afterwards, finding the objections at Ronle 
insurmountable, he changed his plan, and asked for the 
appointment of an archpriest. 
The real reason ,vhy no substitute wa.s provided for Gold- . 
well ,vas, as Parsons says, because the Pope did not like 
to adventure the episcopal dignity in such turbulent tinles. 
That this was the received theory at Rome is proved by the 
pamphlet of" Franciscus Romulus" (supposed to be Bellar- 
mine) on the Papal duty of dethroning evil princes, published 
at Rome in 1588. The writer feels it necessary to apologise 
· F. Parsons. t Brief Apology, 101. t Tierney's Dod. vol. iii. p. 47. 
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for the prin1Ïtive Bishops not dethroning princes; "for those 
,vere times," he says, "when it behoved Bishops rather to be 
ready for martyrdom than for coercing kings." This an- 
nouncement drew down a storm of reproaches; ",,
hat thén, 
are these times when Bishops must be men of war and not 
martyrs? Is it not the strength of the Reformation that our 
Bishops are more ready to kill than to be killed, that they 
think heresy C3.n be better extprminated with the bodies of 
heretics thàn wiped out of their minds by argument and good 
example? Is not the rebellion more against tbe wealth, the 
secular power, the pride of the clergy, than against t.he doc- 
trines of the Ohurch ?" Bellarmine knew all this, and did 
not intend to deny it, but his opponents took occasion by his 
,vords to argue against an idea that was supposed to be power- 
ful at the Vatica.n. 
And that this supposition was not unfounded is clear from 
the following letter, "Tritt en from Rheims to the Pope by 
Goldwell, July 13, 1580, ,vho had been" a month cured of 
his fever, and yet not well either in mind or body, but wait- 
ing for the decision of his Holiness." 
"BEATISSUtIO PADRE,- If I could have crossed over into England 
before my coming was knoVin there, as I hoped to do, 1 think that 
my going thither would have been a conlfort to the Catholics, and a 
satisfaction to your Holiness; ,\ here as now I fear the contrary, for 
there are so many spies in this kingdom, and my long tarrying here 
has made my going to England so bruited there, that now I doubt 
it will be difficült for me to enter that kingdom váthout some dan- 
ger. Nevertheless, if your Holiness thinks differently, I \\ ill ll1ake 
the trial, though it should cost me my life. Still it would be impos- 
sible for llIe alone to supply the wants of the Catholics, who are more 
hy many thousands than I thought, and scattered over the whole 
kingdom. The lllOSt that I can hope to do is to supply for the city 
of London anù SOUle miles round. And therefore, in my ignorance, 
I cannot but nlarvel how it is that, after God l1as given your Holi- 
ness grace, as it were, to plant anew and support the Catholic faith 
in th;tt kingdom, you make so ll1any difficulties about creating three 
or four titular Bishops to preserve and propagate it,-a thing that 
might be done with as little expense as your Holiness pleases; for 
God has so inclined the Ininds of the priests to spend their lives in 
pron10ting t.he reduction of that kingdom to the Catholic faith, that, 
after Leing llutde Bishops, they would be contented to live as poorly 
as they do now, like the Bishops of the prÌlnitive Church. God in- 
spire your Holiness to do that which shall be most to His honour, 
and prosper you many years. I humbly kiss your feet,- Your Holi- 
ness's most devoted servant, THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH."* 
After this it will be impossible to doubt from what quar- 
· Theiner, Annales, vol. iii. p. 700. 
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tel'S the difficulties about sending Bishops to England origin- 
ally proceeded. It may be that the Jesuits, after enjoying 
for twenty years the consequence that accrued to them 
through the absence of Bishops, preferred another arrange- 
Inent; but they had always asked for Bishops, and their re- 
q nest had been refused, because feudal power and ecclesias- 
tical authority had become so mixed up together in men's 
minds, that they feared the scandal of a poor Bishop, hiding 
from his pursuers, disguised like a soldier, mariner, or serv- 
ing-olan, living in garrets, inns, woods, caves, or barns, wan- 
dering over the land, and at last dying ignolniniously on the 
gallows. It would have been easy enough to find men con- 
tented to live in apostolic poverty, but it was inlpossible to 
get them consecrated under such conditions. Etiquette and 
routine prevailed, and the Church in England ,vas left with- 
out Bishops till the factions had grown so furious among the 
clergy that the measure which might have been a successful 
preventi ve was not strong enough to be an adequate cure. 
Father Parsons, Campion's superior in the mission, was 
his junior in age a.nd in religion; but he had talents better 
suited for administration and management. Inferior in elo- 
quence, and in enthusiastic sinlplicity of pUI
pose, he had a 
deeper kno,vledge of men and things, greater versatilit.y, a 
finer and subtler policy, and as strong a will. He was also 
not7.LS Pontifici
' and the regulations of the society say, "those 
who are sent on missions should be exceedingly well-known 
to the superior." Parsons had ahvays lived in the metropolis, 
Campion had been buried in a distant province. It is, per- 
haps, one of the inconveniences of any centralised system, that 
it tends to give the advantage to showy talent kno,vn at head- 
quarters over deeper merit obscured by distance. Both Par- 
sons and Campion were doubtless '
well proved, especially in 
obedience," and" ready to go any where without excusing 
themselves," though Campion had practised the more complete 
abnegation of will. They were furnished with the instructions 
from which I have already quoted, which descended to parti- 
culars about things and persons in a way that must have given 
a very diplomat.ic air to those ,vho implicitly followed such 
orders. The rule prescribed that the missionaries should be 
at least t\VO, and that for a very fervent and courageous Dlan 
a cooler and more circumspect companion should be chosen; 
in this expedition the prudence was Parsons', the zeal ,vas 
Campion's. Simple as a child, he kne-w he ,vas marching to 
his death; still he affected no more courage than he felt, but 
owned and made a joke of his fears. The Hesh ,vas weak, but 
the will was strong, and though the body trembled and the 
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teeth chattered, in the depths of his soul he loved the danger 
that he contemplated so clearly, and deliberatel:r court.ed the 
self-:sacrifice. To apply his own ,vords about St. "\Venceslaus to 
himself, " Quid faciat? Eat? ltlatrem, qualem illam CUll- 
que, Inatrem tarnen oppugnabit. Non eat? 31nabit tyranni- 
dem, prodet innocentes, Christuln deseret. Vicerullt piorum 
lacrynlæ, bonitas causæ, periculi rnagnitudo;" every thing 
he thought, should be risked rather than the salvation of a 
single soul. Parsons was a man of more animal courage, but 
he did not obtain the grace of martyrdom. Finis coronat 
opus, and nlartyrdo111 is generally the seal of merit. 
Campion, as I said, reached Rome April 5, 1580. There 
" t.he youth of the English College wished to have hinl ,yith 
the111 for one or two days, and to hear hiln preach ;" and five 
of thenl accompanied him to England. He ren1ained till 
April 18th ; on that day Robert Owen, a "T elsh exile for the 
faith, wrote to Dr. Hunlphrey Ely at Rheims a letter which 
fell into the hands of 'Valsingham's agents, and convercd 
the first intelligence of the mission to the English govern- 
ment. "
Iy Lord of St. Asaph and 1\11'. Dr. l\tIorton are 
gone hence, some say to Venice, son1e to Flanders, and so 
further, ,vhich if it be true you shall know sooner than ,ye 
here. God send them ,veIl to do whithersoever they go, and 
specially if they be gone to the harvest. The sale that 1\Ir. 
Dr. l\forton made of all his things maketh many think q'uod 
non habet anÍ1nurn revertendi. This day depart hence many 
of our countrymen thitherward, and withal good Father 
Call1pion.'' Another agent furnished 'Valsingham with a 
list of the English scholars in Rome; the English gentlemen 
at Rome, Rheims, Paris, and Douai; and of those that de- 
parted from Rome, A pril18, with Edlnund Campion and John 
(Robert) Parsons. These were Ralph Sherwin, 'who had been 
leader of the movement of the English scholars against 
Iau- 
rice Clennock and the Welshmen, Luke }{irby and Edward 
Rishton, priests, and Thomas Bruscoe and J
hn Pascal, lay 
students, the firstfruits of the recently erected English col- 
lege, the four 
larian priests of the hospital whom I have named 
above, Ralph Emerson, a J Gsuit lay brother, and another not 
named. They ,yore accon1panied by Sir Richard Shelly, the 
English Prior of l\Ialta, and ahllost all the Englishn1en then in 
Rome, and by Father Oliverius l\lanareus and other Jesuits 
sent by the General, as far as the Ponte !Iolle, ,vhere there 
was a solemn and affectionate farewell, which, as described by 
the biographers, ,vas not very consistent ,vith the nlystery 
and secrecy sought to be thl'o,vn round the Inission. 
Gold ,veIl and. 
Iorton had riddcn on beforo; our pilgriIns 
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followed on foot. Parsons managed every thing. "It ".as 
thought convenient," he ,vrites, "that each. priest should 
change his long apparel, both for better travelling afoot, as 
also not so easily to be discerned in Germany and some other 
places of Protestants, "here priests are little favoured. And 
,,,hen some new apparel was offered to Campion, he would in 
no wise take it, but only covered hin1self 'with certain old 
buckram under an old cloak, and passed with that attire 
throughout his 'whole journey;" "for he said, that to him 
that went to be hanged in England any apparel was suffi- 
cient." " And to prove the blessed man the more, God sent 
continual rain for the first eight or ten days after our leaving 
l{ome, so as from morning to night he iravelled in the wet 
with that evil apparel, and oftentimes stuck so fast in the 
mire in those dee}) and foul ways that he was scarce able to 
get out again." There were a few horses among them for 
the use of the old alid sick; but Campion never rode but once, 
when he was suffering from ague and diarrhæa. It was or- 
dered also that every man should take a new nalne, to escape 
the chance spies by the way, who would discover each nlan in 
particular to the Council. They wanted to call Campion 
Petre; but he, remembering how well he bad escaped from 
Ireland under St. Patrick's patrol' age, would take no other 
name but his old one of Patrick. "Albeit," says Parsons," when 
we caDle to St. Orner's, and were to enter into England, we 
persuaded him to take some other English name, lest the 
other, being Irish, might bring him in question; for Ireland 
at that time "'
as noised to be in trouble by the arrival of Dr. 
Sanders with some soldiers from the Pope for the assistance 
of certain Catholic noblemen in arms for their religion, as 
they said." 
It was Campion's custom on this journey to say }Iass 
very early every morning, and then, after reciting the Itine- 
'rarium with the rest, to push on about a mile ahead of the 
company, to meditate for a few hours, read his breviary, and 
recite the litanies of the saints, when he would lag to allo,v 
the party to catch him up, and would joke and chatter with 
them till it was time to push forward again for his evening 
meditation and prayer. At Bologna they were obliged to 
stay son1.e days, by an accident to Parsons' leg. They had 
brought a letter from Agazzari, the Rector of the English Col- 
lege, to Cardinal Paleotto, the Archbishop, who received them 
hospitably. This prelate enforced a monastic discipline in 
his palace. At dinner, after the usual reading, questions 
were proposed, and discussion often passed into discourse. 
Campion and Sherwin ,ycre Loth encouraged to speak. 
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"Campion's discourse," says Parsons, "was very pithy, 
and fit for the place and time. lIe began with Cicero's 
quotation fronl Pythagoras, who, perceiving by the light 
of nature man's difficulty to good, and proneness to vice, 
said, that the ,yay of virtue was hard and laborious, but 
yet not void of delectation, and much more to be em- 
braced than the other, which was easy. "\Vhich Father 
Campion applying to a Christian life, showed very aptly 
both the labours and delights thereof, and that the saying 
of Pythagoras was much more verifiable in the same than 
in the life of any heathen philosopher, for that the labours 
,vere greater, the helps more potent, the end more high, and 
the reward more excellent. 'Vherebv also in fine he came 
to declare the nature and quality of the journey and enter- 
prise which his fellows had in hand, and greatly to encour- 
age thenl in the same." The rest at Bologna gave Campion 
time to .write to one of his friends at Prague. Here is a trans- 
lation oÎ his letter: 


"This is an answer to your two letters, one of which I received 
as I was leaving :J\Iunich, the other when I had reached Bonle. 
What you tell llle for my salvation, I accept as the command of 
God. Only do not think that your care of nle is ended while I live. 
You must not wonder that when I wrote fronl l\Iunich I did not say 
a word about your letter, for it was delivered to llle after I had folded 
mine, and had left it with the Rector of the College. I see you had 
not read it even when you wrote your second letter to me; you nlust 
therefore speak to Father Ferdinand, and give him IllY dutiful salu- 
tation. 'Vith respect to the Am'z),J"osiCf/n (his tragedy) which you ask 
me about in your other letter, you must know, my Father, that it 
was not given back to nle after your return from Vienna; but that 
I saw it in your chanlber, where I doubt not but it still lies in sonle 
corner, unless it is in .somebody's hands, who borrowed it of you 
when you were engaged, so that you have forgotten about it. If it 
is acted again, I pray you let it be made more comprehensible. I 
sllblnit it to the censure of a rractised man, such as Father Nicholas; 
I reu1embereù hilu in the Holy House at Loreto, and I read the 
poem whieh he hung up. I accept with joy Father Urban's bargain; 
I expected nothing so little as a letter fronl him, whom in nlY jour- 
ney I had often recoITJluendcd to God as ùeall ; now at last I learn 
there was a nlistake in the person, on account of his having the 
Sanle- nanle as the one who lately died at Fulùa. So I alll excessively 
glad that such a pious agreelnent exists between Father Ziphelin anù 
llle. I Lave a sin1Ïlar agrcen1ent with Fathers Aqucnsicl, Gabrid, 
Stephen of Dalmatia, and Troger, jointly and severally. Now they 
can be of great service to me in the lllillst of my infinite perils. I 
filll now at Bologna, on n1Y ret.urn frOlll Rome, aud 01) the way to 
my warfare in England. \V hatever becomes of me, our posterity 
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survives. You would hardly believe lue if I told you what comfort 
I feel when I think of theine If they were not Englishmen I would 
say Inore about them. In this expeùition there are two Fathers of 
the Society, Robert Parsons and myself, seven other priests, anù 
three laymen, one of WhOlll is also of us. I see them all so prodigal 
of blood and life, that I aln ashmned of lllY backwardness. I hope to 
be with Allen, at Uheirns, in the beginning of J uue. 'Ve all travel 
at the Pope's cost. Though we should fall at the first on5et, yet our 
arlny is full of fresh recruits, by whose victory our ghosts will be 
pacified. But let us COllle tJO'ngov or.gÓ'1'EgOII to the journey to Rome. 
I ùrove in the carriage of Prince Ferdinand as far as Innsbruch, 
thence I walked to Paùua. There, as I was about to bestow what 
llloney I had left" according to your directions, I was suddenly told 
to nlake haste to Ronle. 'i\T e nlOunted our horses, for I had stulnbled 
on another Father hy the way. Though I had so much nlOney left 
at first, yet in a few days I should have had nothing to pay nlY bills, 
except IllY conlpanion had had plenty. I made use of God's provi- 
dence, and your liberality, as you told me. Indeed I was liberal 
enough to spend more than the whole. At Padua I was shown 
about by young 
[atthias 
lelchiorius, who scarcely left my siùe ; he 
has the best dispositions towards the Society, and is of excellent re- 
port. Here I mn remilllled of my pupils, and of our companions, 
whom I often think of. There are so many to WhOl11 I wished to 
write severally, and I was so overwbelnled with their Ilulnber and 
with my other business, that I have hitherto written to none of thern. 
I atn tired when I reach our colleges; in the inns I can scarcely 
breathe. I was at ROlne about eight days, cranlped for time, more 
than during all the rest of my journey. I n1ust ask thetn therefore, 
and especially IUY fathers and brothers of Prague, to pardon wbat 
I cannot help. The rest I reserve for a fourth letter. I shall be 
very glad if I find one from you before I pass over into England. 
You nlay send to Rheinls, Paris, or Donai, for I suppose that I shall 
visit these places. But, anyhow, if they are sent to Allen, they will 
be delivered to me, In uncertainty whether we shall ever see one 
another again, I write my will, and I leave to you and ull of them 
the kiss of charity and the bond of peace. }'arewell. Bologna, 
the last of April, 1580. 
Reverend }'ather, again and again, and for ever, farewell." 


Before lea vin g Rome, our pilgrillls had doubtless originated 
the custom of tbe English missionaries going to St. 1>hilip 
N eri, ere they set out for the scene of their passion, that the 
full zeal 3nd love pent up in that burning breast Inight find 
a vent arid flow' oyer from hÏIn who was kept at home upon 
those who '"ere to face the foe. "Therefore," says Dr. Ne\v- 
man, "one by one, each in his turn, those youthful soldiers 
came to the old man, and one by one they persevered and 
gained the crown and the paln1-aU but one, ,,,ho had not 
gone and would not go for th'c salutary blessing." I dcn't 
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know \yhether John Pascal was in this case; he, I think, was 
the only one of this cOlllpany that fell. He was a laYlnan, a 
great favourite ôf the Pope, an agreeable companion, and a 
pupil of Sherwin; after his fall it ,vas remenlbered of him 
that he had shown great defect of character in his behaviour 
to the Pope, whose generosity and kindness he received with 
too great fau1iliarity. Bombinus says thi
 ,vas pride,-" for 
the same arrogance which covets distinctions above one's 
sphere, m
lkes light of them when gained." Johnson, per- 
haps, ,vould have called it servility, one of the basest features 
of which is to suffer one's liberty in the presence of great 
men to aggralldise him in his o.wn esteem: a favourite may 
be saucy; but he is saucy only because he is ser\Tile. 
They had left one Saint at ROIne, they were to find another 
at 
Iilan. St. Charles Borromeo received our pilgrims into 
his house, and kept them there for eight days. He made 
Sher\vin preach before him, and he made Canlpion discourse 
every day after dinner. "lIe had," says Parsons, "sundry 
learned and most godly speeches with us, tending to the 
contempt of this ,vorld, and perfect zeal of Christ's service, 
whereof ,ve saw so rare an example in hinlself and his austere 
and laborious life; being nothing in effect but skin and bone, 
through continual pains, fasting, and ppnance; so that ,vith- 
out saying a 'YOI'd, he preached to us sufficientl
r, and ,ve de- 
parted from hinl greatly edified and exceedingly animated." 
St. Charles ahvays showed a partiality for the English exiles 
Owen Lewi
, the Bishop of Cassano, had been his vicar-gene- 
ral, and "Tilliam Giffard, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, 
his chaplain. After our pilgrims' visit he wrote to Agazzari, 
the president: "I sa\v and ,villingly received those English 
who departed hence the other day, as their goodness desprved, 
and the causo for ,vhich they had undertaken that voyage. 
If, in future, your Reverence shall send any others to me, be 
assured that I will take care to receive them with all charity, 
and that it will be 11108t pleasing to me to have occasion to pe
- 
forrn the duties of hospitality, so proper for a l
ishop, towards 
the Catholics of that nation. l\Iilan, the last of June, 1580." 
From .
Iilal1 our party went to Turin, and entered the 
Alps at )Iount Cenis, " all in health, and apt for travel," and 
after sunùry long marches, arrived at t;t. Jean de 
laurienne, 
in Savoy, where 1hey encountered many troop8 of Spanish 
soldiers, who ,vere marching from Flanders to 1\lilan, on oc- 
casion of the truce between Don John of Austria and tbe 
States-General of IIoIIand. Our priests were thereby some- 
what distressed for necessflry lodging and provision for man 
and horse. At Aiguebelle they met ,vith another" rout" of the 
VOl.... v. NEW SERIES. E E 
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arlny, and learned besides that the road by Lyons was blocked 
up and iInperilled by the insurrection of the peasants of Dau- 
phiné; and so, after deliberation, they resolved to pass by 
Geneva in spite of the difficulties that might arise from the 
difference in religion; for it was a free city, and the laws of 
the Swiss cantons permitted travellers, ,vhether Catholics or 
not, to pass that way, and stay for three days, ,vhich was a 
longer delay than they meant to make. )Iost of the company 
also desired to see Theodore Beza, of whom they had heard 
so much in England, where his fame was greater than in any 
other Calvinist country, much greater than it ,vas then in 
Geneva itself. Son1e of them jested merrily at the suggestion 
that perhaps the TIlagistrates of the city, "who ,vere in con- 
federacy with Elizabeth, might detain them, or send them 
prisoners to England, by way of the Rhine, at the instance 
of Beza or the :English residents. But they concluded, that 
if God ,vould have them taken, He would fiud means; and 
to thelll it was all one whether they were captured in Geneva 
or in England. 
There remained yet another little consultation, whether 
they should confess 
 to the magistrates ,vhat religion they 
professed, and whither they were bound, or only tell then1 as 
much as they were obliged; but it ,yas quickly resolved 
unanimously to declare clearly tbat they ,vere Catholics, and 
to begin their confession in the city where the sect of Calvin 
was first hatched. Nevertheless, before they arrived near 
that" sink of heresy" every man disguised himself, and Cam.. 
pion" dissembled his personage in form of a poor Il'ishn1an, 
and waited on 
Ir. Pascal," the mere remembrance of how 
natural1y he played his part being a continual source ofmerri- 
ment to Sher\vin. Thus disfigured they came to the gates of 
Geneva; Campion and Sherwin were two of the first to enter; 
the soldiers, ViTho ,vere keeping great watch and "ward for fear 
of the Spanish bands passing through the country, asked 
whence they were, and whither they went; after ans,ver was 
made, the 
aptain told one of his men to conduct them to be 
examined by the nlagistrates, who were in session with cer- 
tain rninisters in the open lllarket- place. They ,vere again 
asked whence they came, and whither they travelled, and ,yhy 
they passed not the ordinary way. They replied: "To avoid 
the Spaniards, and the' Dolphinates' who ,vere up ill arms." 
Then they ,vere asked what countrymen they tvere,-" Some 
English, some brought up in Ireland," was the reply; and 
Campion ,vas introduced as l\Ir. Patrick. " Are you of our 
religion ?" " No," said Pascal. "From the first to the last 
of us we are all Catholics," said Bruscoe boldly. "So are we 
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too," said the luagistrates. " Yea, but," said Sherwin, who 
only no,v came up, " ,ve are all Roman Catholics." " Of that 
we marvel," said the magistrates, "for your Queen and all 
her realnl are of our religion." "As for our Queen," answered 
one,-Parsons does not remember whether it was Campion,- 
",ve cannot tell whether she is of your religion or no, con- 
sidering the variety of opinions that this age has brought 
, forth; but sure 've are she is not of ours. rrhough for the 
realm, you must understand that all are not of her religion, 
nor of yours; but many be good Christian Catholics, and do 
suffer both losses at home and banishment abroad for the 
same, of which number are 'we, vrho have lived divers years 
in Italy, and are going now towards the English Sen)lnary _ 
in Rheims, but are obliged to pass by Geneva to avoid the 
Spanish soldiers and Dauphinese insurgents." Then the 
magistrates promised them free and courteous entertainment 
according to the Jaws of the country; and seeing them all so 
resolute, they question0d thelll no more about religion, but 
only about the t;paniards, of whom they could give but very 
small advices. 
o a soldier was ordered to guide them to 
their inn, a very fair one, bearing the sign of the city, and 
willed that they should be very ,veIl used for their money- 
as they were. This was about 11 o'clock in the forenoon. 
As they were being examined, they saw the long-bearded 
ministers of Geneva looking at thmn from the windows and 
laughing. " But if we might have had our wills," says 8her- 
"in, "we would have made them to have wept Irish." As 
they were passing through the streets of the city, some one 
said, "They are all priests;" others, "They are all monks ;" 
a.nd one, seeing Campion dressed like a servant, thought 
either to discover him or to cbaff hiIn, by asking in Latin, 
"Cujas e
?" ("vVhose man are you?") Campion had his wits 
about him, and answered sharply, "Signor, no 1" The fellow 
was taken aback, and asked, "Potesne loqui latine?" no 
doubt mistaking the Italian for Latin; and Campion answered 
with "a shrink with his shoulder, and so staked off the 
knave." 
.A.fter dinner, forthwith, Father Parsons, Pascal, with his 
man Patrick dressed in an old suit of black buckranl, Sherwin, 
Rishton, and Kirby, sallied forth to yisit Beza, and, if possible, 
to have some speech with him, either about the Catholic re- 
ligion, or about the controversy behveen the Protestants and 
Puritans, as he ,vas reckoned one of the chief writers in it. 
'Vhen they knocked at the door, his wife Candida,
 of whom 


· In his edition of his poems, Geneva, 1569, he denies that the Candida 
whom he celebrates was meant for Claudinp, the tailor"s wife of the Hue de lu. 
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they had read so much, and who had been the tailor's wife at 
Paris, came and opened the door, and let them into a little 
court, where she told them to stay, as 
lonsieur 13eza ,vas 
busy in his study, and would come forth to them, ,vhich it 
seems he did with the worse will, as he had been inforlned 
about them by the magistrates. However, when he came 
forth in his long black gown and round cap, with ruffs about 
his neck, and his fair long beard, he saluted them courteously, 
but did not invite then1 into his house, or to sit down, but re- 
Inained on foot, and asked them what they would have. rrhey 
told him, that being scholars, and passing by Geneva, they 
could do no less than come to see hinl, for the fanle that they 
had heard in England of his name: he answered, that he un- 
derstood it was far greater than he deserved; that he loved 
all Englishmen heartily, but ,vas sorry to hear his visitors 
were not of the religion of their country. They answered 
that their country was large, and held more sorts than one; 
that they kept to the religion to ,vhich it ,vas first converted 
from paganism, but if he could show more "
eighty reasons 
to the contrary than they had yet heard or read, they ,yolùd 
be content to hear him. Father Parsons then asked how his 
Church was governed, and he replied, "By equality in the 
ministry: there are nine of us, and everyone rules his week." 
Then it was said that the English had Bishops, and that the 
Queen was the head \vithout any interruption; he ans,vered 
" shamefully" that he did not know it to be so, and after son1e 
shuffling declared that he did not approve of it; however, he 
said, the difference is one of discipline only, not of doctrine; 
but he could not proceed ,vith the dispute, which would take 
more time than he could spare, for he was busy, having just 
received some packets of letters from France about the Duke 
of Guise and his practices against tbe professors of the Gos- 
pel, of which he told tales that they afterwards found quite 
untrue; and thus drew aside the talk from religion to other 
subjects, and with this would have broken off. But Campion 
(who in his serving-man's attire had all the "hile stood ,vait- 
ing with hat in hand "facing out the aIel doting heretical 
fool," says Sherwin) was un,villing to let him escape thus, 
and broke forth: "Sir, though I perceive you are much 
occupied and 'would be gone, I pray you let me ask but this 
question: Ho\v do you say that the Queen of England and 
you be of one religion, seeing that you defend the religion of 
the Puritans, which she SQ nluch a bhorreth and persecuteth ?" 
Beza replied, with a slight shrug, "I kno\v not what' Puri- 
CalandrE', at Paris, who eloppd with him to Gf'neva when be fled from the 
Parliament of Parh, a.aù whom he afterwards married. 
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tan' means. The difference you speak of is none at all in fact." 
On this Campion offered to prove that the differences 'were 
verr important, and many, and essentiaJ, even on such points 
as the Sacraments. Beza, fearing from this exordiuIll a long 
controversy, made a sign to his "rife, who interposed ,vith 
another packet of letters; on which he said that he could 
stay no lùnger, and courteously took leave of them, promising 
to send to their inn to visit them an English scholar of his, 
the son and heir of 
ir George Hastings, and next of kin to 
the Earl of IIuntingdon, the Puritan president of the north. 
The youth, however, never came, but instead there came his 
governor, 1\11'. Bro,vn, very fervent in the religion of Geneva, 
and with him 1fr. Powell, a Protestant, but a very civil gen- 
tleman, a young Ulan of good parts, son of one of the six 
clerks in Chancery, and l\I.A. of Curpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, where he had been acquainted with Call1pion, and familiar 
with Parsons and Bherwin; there came also three or four 
Englishlnen more. Campion ,vas absent when they came, 
and as he was in such strange attire, it ,vas thought advisable 
not to let thenl Sée him. So Parsons and the rest "
alked 
about the town with them, and had much familiar speech, 
,vhich ended in an invitation to supper; however, Powell and 
the rest,volIld not sup ,vith them, but promised to come after- 
,vards. 'Yhen they came, Parsons took Powell in hand, and 
Sherwin, Kirby, and Rishton attacked Drown, with whom 
they hotly disputed in the streets of Geneva almost till n1Ïd- 
night, sending to Beza through him a challenge to a public 
controversy on any disputed point, "Tith this condition, that 
he that was justly convicted in the opinion of indifferent 
judges should be burnt alive in the market-place. Brown 
promised to convey the message; "but God knoweth," says 

her,vin, "that he durst not perform it, nor show himself to 
us any more." Powell, on hearing what had happened, told 
!)arsons that he knpw the place well, and ,vas sure that if 
Drown told Beza or the magistrates of the challenge it might 
bring them into trouble; they ,vere ,vithin the municipal 
jurisdiction, and a reason might easily be found for detaining 
theIll beyond the three days allowed thenl by law, in '\vhich 
case it would be hard to get any remedy. Parsons profited 
by this sage and friendly advice, and made peace for that 
night, resolving to leave the to,vn early the next morning. 
PoweH offered to acctnnpany them, but he was asked not to 
bring the Puritan schoolmaster. 
Early the next morning Powell came again and break- 
fasted ,vith theIn, using theln lovingly, and brought them 
out of the town on their ,yay. All this while Campion 
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had .played the serving-man, and Jlot wishing to be re- 
cognlsed by Po,vell, he and Bruscoe ,vere sent forward by 
themselves. On the top of a hill. about a mile out of Geneva, 
on the road towards France, they met one of the great minis- 
ters of Geneva, who seemed to be conning a sernlon without 
book. Campion straightway buckled with him, and asked, 
"How his Church was governed?" The minister, who sup- 
posed Campion, as an Englishman, to be Protestant, eXplained 
that it was governed by nine ministers in their turns. " Then 
who is the chief head of it ?" asked Campion. " Christ," said 
the other. "But has it no one certain supreme head or 
governor upon earth under Christ?" "It needeth none." 
" \Vhy, then," said Campion, "how can you hold the religion 
of the Queen of England to be true, when she calls herself 
head and supreme governor of the Church?" "She doth 
not call herself so," said the minister. " Yes, but she doth," 
Baid Campion; "and he that shall deny her supremacy in 
causes ecclesiastical in England must suffer death for it, for 
it is treason by statute." The minister, in a great chafe,- 
"alnlost Inad"-was going to deny again, when Calnpion, 
seeing Powell and the rest approach, left him suddenly; 
Parsons and Sherwin came up to the man, 'who seemed in 
desperation, and told them that there was a fellow beyond 
,vho held a strange opinion, and had mocked him about his 
Church; upon which the ,vhole con1pany " fell upon him, and 
shook up the poor shakerell before the soldiers in the gate." 
Ctunpion looked back and saw that the dispute was renewed; 
so, fearing misrepresentation, he went back to ten what had 
been controverted, 011 which Parsons and Powell, ,vho was 
acquainted with the minister, said that it was undeniable that 
the Queen was taken for head of the Church, and that the 
first-fruits of all benefices were paid to her, and that Parlia- 
ment had transferred all the Pope's jurisdiction in England 
to her. The preacher then suggested: "It may be she calleth 
herself supreme head of the Church q'lc,Ía Regina est Ch'ris- 
tiana." " Ergo," said Campion, "much more is the King of 
France head of the Church, because he is called Rex Chris- 
tianissÙnus." " N av," said the minister, "I mean Catholica 
Ch ristiana. 
, "Erg;," quoth CaIn pion, "much more the King 
of Spain, whose title is Rex Catholic'lts." The minister was 
furious, and declared that Can1pion was no EnglislJlllan but 
a very Papist. But Powell, who had recognised Campion, 
and saluted him with much affection, quieted the preacher 
and sent him off, and ,valked on a mile or more with them, 
promising to study Catholic books and to visit Romp, and 
then returned; but they looked back from the top of a hill 
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upon the miserable city, and said a Te Del1rn for their escape 
froln it; and for penance for their curiosity the whole company 
made a pil
Tin1age to St. Clodoveus, in France, about eight 
or nine n1Ïlt's off, over difficult paths, and after,vards went 
stoutly on their journey till 'Vhit 1\Ionday, when eight of 
theln fell sick in one night; so they had to travel to Rheims 
by short stages, and all but Kemp reached that city the last 
day of ltlay, having spent nearly six weeks on the journey. 


([0 rrt
lJO n)) curt. 
THE PUGIY TESTIl\IONIAL. 


SIR,-The recent appearance of l\fr. Ferrey's Recollections of A. N. 
n....elby P.'ilgin suggests an opportunity for reminding Catholics of 
what, in the press of graver interests, they nlay possibly have forgot- 
ten,-the testimonial which is in course of being raised to ùo honour 
to the memory of that great and good IDa,n. 
Opinions nlay vary indefmitely as to the relative merits and con- 
veniences of different kinds of ecclesiastical architecture, or, again, 
RS to Pugin's success in that style which he hall made peculiarly 
his own. I am no higoted and exclusive devotee of Guthic, and am 
quite ready to believe that there was ::mmething of narrowness and 
servile copyism in Pugin's treatment of it as compared with the 
developInellts it has subsequently received at the hands of :ßlr. Scott 
and other living masters of the art. Rut it nlust never be forgotten 
that a man who canle forward single-handed to inùicate the true 
principles of Christian art at a tilne when the fashionable ideals of 
dmrch-building oscillated between a kind of stunted theatre and 
what looked like an overgrown sUInlner-house, has established a 
lasting claim on the gratitude and respect of all lovers of correct 
taste, and all who regard the external accessories of reverence as a 
heJp and not a hindrance of true devotion. His famons Contrasts 
may have lost their interest now, but it is because their work is 
done. Others lllaY have excelled hÎ1n in originality of conception, 
and in power of elasticity in adapting the priueiples of tnediæval 
art to the exigencies of modern ritual and tHoelern society; but 
they have been able to profit by the errors no less than by the expe- 
rience of the last thirty years. It is seld01TI given to the genius 
which creates-and Pugin was truly a genius-to bring its own 
creations to perfection. And it is also fair to reTllemher that he 
had seldonl the opportunity of even doing justice to himself. The 
excessive and disprop')rtionate ornaTllcntation of Cheadle Church is 
partly to he eXplained by a change in the scale of expenditure an- 
nounced by its fuunùer when the work was already in progress; 
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and if St. George's Cathedral- his second chef-ll'æuvre-is in smne 
respects a conspicuous failure, our criticism is disarmed, thoug hour 
regret is not diminished, by consiJering that the architect was h<\m- 
pereJ by the supervision of a vexatious cOlnn1Ïttee, and the still 
Illore serious draw hack of inadequate funds. After all deductions, 
it renulÏn'3 certain that he did a work by which his name will live, 
and which leaves a lasting Ï1npress on the architecture of his 
country. 
Rut it is not only as an architect that Pugin claims our honour. 
He was one of the noble few who are nature's heroes, 111arked out 
as such by the generous courage, the outspoken calldour, and the 
uncompromising self-devotion to whatever appeared to hin1 bound 
up with the interests of truth, which were 11is characteristics through 
life. In wurd and deed he was essential1y the reverse of being a. 
sham; there Was nothing little, or nlean, or narrow about hin1. 
Such Inen do not turn up every day, alid ùeserve to be recoguised 
and honoured when they do. 
On us, as Catholics, his n1elnory has a further clainl. 'Ve can- 
not forget that, ahllost before the first whispers were heard of that 
nlovemcnt which has convulsed the Anglican COlnmunion, and sent 
so Inany con verts to the Church, at a period when Popery and 
Paganism were almost synonYlnous terms in the minds of English- 
men, PUgill CaIne forward, reckless of consequences, anJ at the cost 
of associations to hinl peculiarly dear, to offer an unpopular homage 
to conscientious convictions in the acceptance of Catholic truth. 
The idea of the present testinlonial did not indeed, I believe, origin... 
ate among ourselves. It is not a religious but a national tribute to 
the n1elllory of one of whose genius and character the nation nwy 
well be prouJ. But that is no reason why we should not join our 
fellow-couutrYlnen in the graceful expression of a sentilllent which 
we have indeed every reason for sharing with them, but which also 
con1es hon1e to us with a force peculiar to ourselves. Let n1e add, 
that in asking a place in the Rambler for these few lines in memory 
of Pugin, I feel t11at I mil making a request not inconsistent with 
the character of a Journal so honourably distinguished alnong us by 
its .hearty and discrÏ1ninating recoguition of moral anù intellectual 
enllnence. 


Your obedient servant, 


JUS TITIA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PUGIN. 


SIR,-I should tl1Ïnk that you would be unwilling to renew the 
controversy between your Heview and 1\11'. Pugin, which seetned 
altogether stilled by the death of that great architect. '.rhere seems 
to be no such unwillingness on the side of !lr. Purcell, who bas 
contributed the Catholic part to !Ir. Ferrey's recent volume of llecol- 
lediollS of Puyin. He tells how Pugin was the chief ohject of the 
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attacks of a clique of writers, whose chief organ was the Rambler, 
wh01n he taxed with harbouring Genevan tendcncies, and indulg- 
ing in methodistical cant. Pugîn denounces, says 
Ir. Purcell, 
the dangerous innovations and discontented spirit which he disco- 
vers lurking in the pages of the RamMel', and foretells, with an 
ahnost proplJetic keenness of vision, that sooner or later its writers 
(probably quite different people from the present staff') will gravely 
offend against Catholic judgment, and wound in its dearest interests 
Catholic instinct. After this, 
Ir, Purcell has to defend his frienJ 
against the charges of looking upon the Anglican E:;taLlishn1ent as 
a branch of the true Church, and of l'ecognising her orJers as valid, 
and to praise hinl for " rising superior to the weakness, too comUlon 
among Catholics of the present day, of seeking to hide from the 
contemptuous or hostile gaze of the world the blotches and sores 
that frotu time to titHe burst forth and defHce the divine beauty of 
the Church of GoJ." But I do not think 
Ir. Purcell's insinuations 
to be worth a. retort, so I will crave your pcrmission to offer a few re- 
collections of Pugin which Inay serve to fill up S01ne gaps, and to ex- 
plain the reasons of his differences with the Rambler of his day n10re 
fully t.han :1\11'. Ferrey or 
lr. Purcell have thought necessary to do. 
I n1et Pugin for the first titHe at Hon1e, in 1847. Though he 
found scarcely any thing to interest hiln in the Eternal City, his 
activity was as energetic there as any where else. Under the guid
 
ance of various friends, he visited church after church, disgusted with 
all, but solacing himself occasionally with fragments of luediæval 
work, especially with the incised grave-stones which exhibited the 
same outlines of ecclesiastical vestlnellts as he had adopted. " A h," 
said he, " they must have had fiue things at one tiIHe." 
There were, however, a few exceptions to his general disgust. 
I took hinl to tbe Basilica of St. ]\11 ark, where there is a douhle 
chancel, one rather lower than the nave, the other built over it on 
arches, and reached by a flight of steps on each side. Pugin ad- 
wireù it Hluch, dcclared it was well worth coming all the way fronl 
England to Rome to see, and took out his sketch-book, pencil, and 
rule, and at once proceeded to transfer, not St. 
lark's, but a varia- 
tion of it, to his tablets. Under his rapiJ pencil all the arches be- 
came pointed, the classic shafts became clustered piers, the painted 
apse became a Gothic semi-octagon with tall lights, and St. :1\Iark's 
canle out in Gothic raiment. 
I went with him to St. Peter's. He was violent in his condem- 
nation of tbe whole thing. Nothing ::;atisfied hilU. It was the 
upas-tree of Christendom; it was the pagan model to which Bishops 
and princes came frOln the conntrie
 of pointed architecture, and frOln 
which they carried tnenlorials and dra wilJgs of the hiùeous altars, 
to be suhstituted at a vast expense for the magnificent remains of 
real Christian art, which would still bave been left if it had not been 
for the foolish ROlnanising of travel1ing prelates. Thus St. Peter's 
had spoiled half the fine old buildings of ChristendOlll. I was con- 
tented that he should quarrel with the nave, with its plaster pilasters, 
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its stable windows, and Daniel-Lanlbert piers; hut when he pro- 
nounced the dome to be a humbug, a failure, an abortion. a mass of 
imposition, and a shan1, constructed even more vilely tlIan it was 
designed, I Inust confess that I was sOlnewhat taken aback. I sus- 
pected that his violence covered a void that he was de
irous to con- 
ceal, and that his prejudices arose, not from any exuberance of study 
and knowledge, but from sheer ignorance and want of depth. I 
su
pected tlmt he was accust()ffled. to elevate accidental and partial 
develoPluents into fundamental and universal principle
; that he 
had drawn his own canons of taste only frOlu that which he had 
always seen and known, and which had become fanlÍliar to hilll ; 
and that he had sworn a great oath to ilnpose these canons of taste 
upon every body else, without any regard for wlfat they had aiways 
seen and known, and had beconle fanlÍliar with,- as if an Eastern 
despot, having found pl
asure in eating sugar and oysters for break- 
fast, were to issue his hât that all his subjects, without any gastro- 
nomical distinctions, 
hould also eat sugar and oysters for breakfast, 
and should like the n1Ïxture, under pain of the bow-string. Of the 
same kind was his decision in favour of English Gothic, in com- 
parison with the FrenctJ, German, or Italian varieties. Such, too, 
as I discovered, was his dislike of domes. 
As we were leaving St. Peter's, half-way down the nave I turned 
and called Pugin"s attention to the extraordinary effect of the sun- 
beams traverðing the dome, and half - concealIng the presbytery 
beyond in a luist of glory. For the Inoment Pugin was quite over- 
come, and he becanle nearly as enthusiastic as he had Leen at St. 

lal'k's. I improved the occasion to show him how glorious a Gothic 
clonle would be, and reminded him how noble an example \ve had in 
the lantern of Ely Cathedral, which only wanted a slight develop- 
Illent to become a genuine donle. I urged also that the outline of 
the dome was the Gothic arch
 and therefore ought to be lllOre 
easily absorbed in a Gothic than in a classical outline. ''"hen 
Pugin next called upon nlE', I showed hiIll some sketches in which I 
had attempted to adapt English Gothic details to the forms of Flo- 
rence Cathedrd, and of the beautiful little cupola of Santa :l\laria di 
Loreto, near Tri,jan's colunul. PUgill seemed at first taken with 
the idea, was kiud enough to praise one or two of nlY details, and 
took up my pencil to Blake a kind of cloudy outline of a central 
dOlne, flanked by four towers, with nave, choir, and transepts, which 
he said would be very fine. But in a moment or two he ::;eellled to 
change his mind. He said that my adaptation was a haptistry, 
and not a cathedral. I then described the Duo1l10 of Florence to 
hinl. He had not then seen it, for he came to ROlue by 
larseilles 
and Civita Vecchia, having on his way visited Avignon, with which 
he was specially delighted; the Papal Palace, he said, was more like 
a proùuction of nature than of art, it seemed to grow out of the 
rock, and was pretty nearly as massive as if it had been a spur of 
the Alps; his sketch-book was full of beautiful drawings; perhaps 
the contrast of A vignon and Rome was an element in the disap- 
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pointInent he fèlt ;-but to resume. He still objected to the mas- 
sive piers which would be necessary to support such a Jonle, and 
which were quite contrary to the intercolumnary principle of Got.hic 
architecture. I asked why lIe thought the usual division .into nave 
and aisles, separated by 1110derate COlUlll11S, to be fun(lmnentally 
necessary in a Gothic church. lIe replied, that the chief reason was, 
that the congl'egation might be concentrated in the nave, while the 
aisles were kept clear for processions. I sug
ested that processions 
might walk just as well in an undivided hall, for room might be 
kept for theln on the floor. He nlade out in reply, that a proces- 
sion was of no good unless it pbyed bo-peep amon
 the pillars, 
appearing and reappearing in the intercolulllniations, like an army 
nlarching through a wood. I had heard that he had once asked 
Father Ignatius, who, after giving benediction in SOlne chapel in 
a French cope, had met Pugin in the sacristy, and had beggell hinl 
to join in the crusade of prayers fur the conversiun of .England, 
" Why, what's the use of praying fur England in such a cope as 
that 1" so I was not surprised at his selection of the feature of a pro- 
cession in which he supposed its virtue to reside, and I accordingly 
held my peace, I afterwards found that Pugin's taste on this point 
went on the principle that the great chann of Gothic ornanlentation 
is to conceal its charms, tu hide one rich feature hehind another of 
equal richness, even to the extent of blending all in one glare of 
gold and pomp. 1 ren1emher on one occasion suggesting to him 
that a stone canopy for the exposition of the Blesseù Sacrament at 
Benediction ought to be painted with BOll1e colours which nlight 
contrast with the guld of the remonstrance, so as to el1aLle persons 
at the other end of the church to see whether it was under the 
canopy or not. Pugin entirely dissented frmll my view, and as- 
serted that the object of decoration was not to show distinctly, but 
to blend every thing in a blaze of splendour and lllystery. 1\11'. 
Purcell tells us how Pugin detested the " aU-seeing-" principle of the 
RU7Jtble1 1 , which ,,,"ould convert our churches into show-roon1s, barren 
and bare as harns, and hideous to look npon as shambles; which 
only looks upon cerenlonies as spectacles, and which therefore ought 
to build churches upon the Inodel of theatres. Pugin seelns to 
have held that ceren10nies should only be half seen. He objected 
to the solid Greek screens and to the massive piers of the nave of 
St. Peter"s, because they would entirely hide all processions and 
ceremonies; he considered Gothic piers and open screens to be the 
just mean, because they only half hid what went on behind then1. 
The" all-seeing.' principle was to govern secular theatres; the" half- 
seeing" priuciple was that of the spiritual theatres, or churches. 
But to revert to our domes. 
He was hardly satisfied with the result of our talk; for when I 
met hint a year afterwards in England, he told me that he had held 
a long argulnent on the subject with Sir Charles Barry, and that at 
la
t they had both come to the concluslon that the dome was at variance 
with the fundamental principles of Gothic. architecture, and that the 
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central dome between the t\yO Houses of Parlimnent was an abomin- 
able failure. At the same tinle he praised the Victoria Tower as 
the finest existing building in the style; chiefly, I think, because it 
was the biggest. 
At ROIne, also, I took Pugin to Overbeck's studio; and as he 
expressed a desire to have some conversation with the great artist, 
I invited them to nleet at my romns in the evening. Pugin spoke 
French like a Frenchman. Overbeck spoke GerJlla.n and Italian 
fluently, hut it was only with difficulty that he could speak, or even 
understand, French. But Pugin allowed no difficulties to spoil so 
glorious an opportunity of inculcating his principles on one who 
might give such great help in spreading theln. :r.'rom the JlI0ment 
Overbeck came into the roon1 he appropriated him, and rattled into 
his ears a voluble torrent, which bad no break, and scarcely allowed 
Overbeck to get in a word. The artist was lunch arrrused, anò sat 
listening with his cahn sHIile; he afterwards professcò to have 
learned nluch fron1 the interview, and thanked me for giving hiln 
the occasion. Pugin, I reIn ember, was trying to impress upon the 
painter some of the general principles that he had drawn out in his 
books. In particular, he was illustrating his axionl, that the great 
test of architectural and òecorative beautv consists in the fitness of 
the design to the purpose for which it is intended. He was ap- 
plying this test to the angels painted by Steinle as decorations in 
the spandrils of the arches of the choir at Cologne Cathedral. Pugin 
confessed that as angels they were beautiful enough; as decorations 
they were failures. AU Gothic decoration, he said, should be exu- 
berant ; it should be fulllneasure, pressed down, anJ running over; 
the saint should fill his niche, anJ nlore than fill it-he should be 
too big to be altogether put into it. Some parts of the figure should 
be concealed behind the tabernacle work, sonle parts slwuld project 
beyond. Pugin'8 active pencil kept forming a running COn11llentary 
on his precepts, and he sketchcd for Overbeck how a Gothic niche 
should be, and how it should not be, filled. rrhen he returned to 
Steinle's angels. Their fault wa!:! that they did not fill up the span- 
dril. This is how they ought to be, he said, making a sketch, in 
which he exhibited the angel stretching out one wing to fill up the 
angle at the point of the arch, and gathering up the other wing so 
as to adapt It exactly to the right angle fonned by the ascending 
vault-shaft, and the horizontal string-course under the triforium; 
while the toes of the angel were awkwardly pointeJ down, to fill up 
the acnte angle at the spring of the arch. That's how they ought 
to be, said Pllgin, showing with some triulnph his angular and con- 
ventional deformity, which he had son1ehow brought hinlself to re- 
gard as ideally bpautiful. Overbeck took the sketch, looked at it 
with a quiet, quizzical smile, then folded it up and pocketed it, while 
Pugil1 was plunging into the next point of his discourse. The 
interview la'3ted till late at night, when the two artists departed, 
with strong expressions of delight at having made each othEr's 
acq uaintauce. 
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fr. Ferrey is right in saying that Pugin thought it the greatest 
day of his life when he received a lnedal from the Pope. As was 
natural, he interpreted it as Inealling nlore than it did mean; for it 
was a clear exaggeration to look upon it as an approbation of his 
exclusive views, and as a condellluation of those ecclesiastics who 
still preferred Italian "abominations" to Gothic furniture. Still 
Pius IX. has shown a toleration of Gothic which has been unknown 
at R0me since the fifteenth century. Till lately there was a nluni- 
cipal regulation which prevented anyone putting a Gothic window 
or door even into his own house, if it looked upon the public street. 
It was too great an eyesore, too tedesco, too trito, for tastes formed by 
Bernini's graven images, fluttering and frowning in their histrionic 
brass. But Pius IX. has not only permitted a Gothic chapel to be 
fitted up in the Vatican, he has also caused the only Gothic church 
in Rome, tbe l\Iinerva, to ve restored in its original style. Pugin 
mistook the wide toleration of that large heart for all mere matters 
of taste, and the earnest approval and benediction which it had for 
all well-intentioned efforts directed towards the good of religion for 
a distinct approbation of the side he took in the Gothic controversy, 
and a distinct conùenlnation of his opponents. It is quite needless 
to say that this was merely his fancy. Pugin's gratification was all 
the more intense as it was unexpected. He was so annoyed with 
Rome, that he contemplated leaving it without seeing the Pope. I 
think it \vas 
lgr. Talbot who prevented this ullseemly step, by pro- 
('uring an audience for the celebrated architect, the reviver of Gothic 
churches, anù ahnost of ecclesiastical ceremonial, in England. rrhis 
honour plunged Pugin into new and sOll1ewhat comical difficulties. 
1\11'. Fel'rey deseribes \vith sonle vexation Pugin's slovenliness in dress. 
His eccentricity in this respect was lnore lllat'ked on his travels than 
at hOlne. He had arrived in Home with the very n1Ïnilnum of 
luggage, and his artistic inlplements filled so much of his hand-bag 
that there was no room for a change even of his linen. His lnannrr 
on his journey had been to wear whatever he had on as perseveringly 
as a Capuchin wears his habit, tin he judged it to be unfit for fur- 
ther use, when, without trouhling the washerwoman, he would buy 
a new garment, and leave the old one as a legacy to the chamber- 
nlaid. The etiquette of Rome is not very stringent, but the fonns 
of the Court would hardly adll1it of Pugin paying his respects to the 
Pope in the rough sailor's garb that he wore on his travels: he had, 
therefore, to rig himself out in borrowed gannents; and I have 
never ceased to wonder how he thrust his brawny anns through the 
sleeves of Iny coat, or drew it round his broad shoulJers without burst- 
ing the seanlS. On his return frOlll the Quirinal he spoke in most affec- 
tionate terms of the Holy Father, in whom he had founJ all the Jignity, 
aU the saintliness, and all the paternal fan1iliarity that his inlagination 
required; but he never ceasc(1lal1lenting the n1callneSS of the chmn- 
bel' where he sat, and of the scanty furniture lvhich garnished it. 
lIe wished that he could have the furnishing of the auùience-roon1. 
}'or his fancy had at once supplied hÜn with a Jesign full of scenic 
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effects :-the Pope in the distance, seated under a Gothic canopy, 
shining in gold and purple, and surrounded with holy images, and 
all the sacred elnLlems of religion; the steps of the throne guarded 
by a balu::;trade of kneeling nlOnks with flowing- draperies, while 
prelates in Gothic copes stood rounJ the Chair of Peter; an avenue 
of Swiss and halbenlicrs, in meJiæval costume, guarding the way up 
the throne, along which the persons to be presented were to luake 
their three solemn prostrations; while the Pope above them, alnid 
swinging censers and clouds of incense, was to cast his beneùiction 
upon them, anJ to receive them with outstretched arms to the kiss- 
ing of his foot. For Pugin's Inind could never Clnancipate itself 
fronl its slavery to theatrical effect; anJ anlongst the shanls and 
impositions which he denounced with sueh precipitate simplicity, he 
never once suspected that the Inade-up solelnnities of histrionic func- 
tions could deserve to be classed. 
I think that Pugin was never very consistent in the application 
of his principles. He never seenlCd to know whether to derive styles 
of architecture frOll1 the symhols of religion, or froDl the constructive 
necessity of the nlaterials first used. The latter idea, which was really 
important and prolific, was often overlaid and distorted by the 
fünner. He did not see that synlholislll is conventional, and that 
any signs Inight in time COlne to have any meaning. Architecture 
fir
t existed, and then assunwd a lllCalling. His rHge at l\Iichael 
Angelo's "Last Judgment" was quite comical. Seriously he thought 
that any repre,:;entation of a naketl fig'_Ire (he had never seen the ca- 
tacomhs) was quite irreconcilable with Christi:ul symbolism. The 
garments signified the grètCe of God, sanctity, and so forth; and to 
rep
esent a saint without thmn was a simple profanation. I said, 
not without the illtention of provoking him, that there Inight be 
another way of looking at it; as Adaln and Eve were naked before 
they fell, nudity n1Îght be a good sYlnbol of the state of paradisaic 
innocence regained by the saints. "'Vhy, my dear sir, you are q, 
preadaIl1ite heretic," he shout.ed; and then turning to SOTne one 
standing near-" flere is a preaJamite heretic," he said; and fol- 
lowed up his denunciation with a whiulsical perversion of the argu- 
ment I had used to hilu, I do not know that he was Inore serious 
\vhen he calleJ the Rambler heretical or nlethodistical. He felt 
strongly, but not so strongly as he expressed hinlself; and his dis- 
ciples shouLl not take all his exaggerations as gospel. 
I will conclude by offt:ring a few remarks on Pugin's place as an 
architect. N either his works nor his idea::; should I estilnate so 
highly as 1\11'. Ferrey. I-lis merit was to be the pioneer of a revival, 
to recOlll111enù new principles, and to expose the utter hollowness 
anù want of principle in the architecture generally prevailing. He 
was just the nUlil for this work. But when he turned from precept 
to practice, his incompleteness at once Lecame mnnifest. In the 
first place, he could no more desi.
n a figure than 
lr. Bell can de- 
sign a peJestal. The way in which he reduced the human fvrIn, the 
perfect
on of natural beauty, to a lllere angular filling-up of the yacuut 
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spaces of his panelling, was sitnply grotesque. In his architecture, 
also, he carried out his vertical principle, which in his eyes was the 
emblenl of the resurrection, to an absurd length; and his buildings 
and drawings always want tllat repose and grandeur which the due 
development of horizontal lines can alone give. Then he wanted 
the taste to appreciate any 
Hchitecture but the Engli
h Gothic, or 
rather his principles drove hinl to say that he wanted the taste; for 
twice I have caught him, in monlents of enthusiasln, charmed with 
Italian builtlings; but during those very days he could write, "Italian 
architecture is a mere systenl of veneering m.arble slabs." I wonder 
what he would have said to the ltaliauisms and marble veneers of 
the exquisite little chapel of the Blessed. Sacrament at Chelsea. 
To his geniality no compliment would be exaggerated; he was 
a prince of good companionship. And for the solid character of his 
charity, I cannot help quoting in conclusion a page out of 1\11'. 
Ferrey's "Hecollections." 
"In his generosity he spared neither nloney nor personal exer- 
tion, and relieved all, without distinction of country or religion. 
For this end he had in his hall a chest filled with entire suits of 
clothes; and one of his greatest pleasures in life was to send away 
clothed and fed those who CaIne to hiln ragged and hungry. His 
active benevolence originated the Sailor's Infirmary at Hamsgate, 
the elnbryo of which was to be found in two small houses he hired 
in King Street, where he engaged nurses to attend the fever-stricken 
sailors who were left destitute in port. 
. . . . "Visiting one Sunday afternoon the captain of his lugger, 
who had sprained his leg, and finding him destitute of what he con- 
sidered necessary for his cOlufort, he at once returned home, and 
finding no man about the place, he sallied forth, to the astonislunent 
of all who met him, with a nlattress, blankets, &c. npon his shoulder, 
and a bag of provisions in his hand, for the use and comfort of the 
damaged sailor. 
"On another occasion, when two hundred German emigrants 
were detained in port by stress of weather, this thoughtful and kind- 
hearted friend of the friendless not only attended to their corporea.l 
wants, but at his own expense invited the priest fI'm1l the Gennan 
chapel in London to COlne down and look after their spiritual ne- 
cessities. . . . . 
""\Vhile living at Rumsgate, his loye for cruising was easily grati- 
fied; yet he did not sail for pleasure only, but was always ready in 
the roughe
t weather to put out to sea and aid in the rescue of 
crews whose vessels were cast upon the Goodwin Sands." 
For a character like his, even those who do not consider him to 
have been a complete artist Ulay perhaps be allowed to profess their 
love and veneration, without too much offence to ellthusim;;tic ad- 
mirers like 
Ir. Purcell, who confuses his artistic excellencies with 
his personal qualities. and judges of the beauty of his buildings by 
the secret motives and intentions of his heart. Pugin's life l1lUst be 
considered in -many aspects, and his geniality anù his religion must 
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be n1arked offfrom his artistic genius before the latter can be rightly 
valued. 
Y uur obedient servant, 


s. 


iLitrrarp ;R,otírts. 


La Beata. By T. A. Trollope. An Italian story of seduction 
and desertion rather prettily told, but which would scarcely deserve 
popularity out of Exeter-Hall circles (in which hatred to R01l1e ll1ay 
be said to cover a multitude of sins), but for some vivid descriptions 
of Florentine customs and scenery, and an evident faIniliarity with 
such forms of its SOCIety as might be expected to gather round an 
English resident with strong anti. Catholic prejudices. The author 
of La Benta should be an excellent judge of the measure of success 
attainable l)y a dextrous use of the prejudices and foibles of tbe 
respectable, religious, and moneyed class of the community in Eng- 
land, and therefure peculiarly well adapted to detect and expose 
such ùevices as trading on the opinions of powerful majorities 
usually involve. There can be little doubt that the bitter Protest- 
antis
 of 
Ir. Trollope must pay far better in rich England than 
right-n1inùed adherence to the Church and State of Tuscany, in 
the days wIlen such things existed, could have prospered the artist- 
hero of 
Ir. Trollope's story . Under such cil'cun1stances there is 
something not a little luùicrous in his zeal to convince his readers 
that it is only Catholics and Italians who make literary, artistic, or 
business capital out of their religious and political opinions, or, 
which is a branch of the saIne art of combining the service of God 
and 1.lammon, who offer up their discarde{l mistresses on the altar 
of re::ipectaLility when anxious to l11ake advantageous lnarriages. 
Some of the instances which afford 
1r. TroHope occasion for speci- 
n1ens of his fierce
t power of sarcasm or invective are almost ab- 
surdly appropriate to places nearer home,-as, for example, where 
he is shocked by the indulgent Florentine use of the word " dis- 
grazia." He has forgotten the precisely similar popular use of the 
words" misfortune" and" unfortunate" in Englalìù. 
The excesses to which Erench novelists have been led by this 
very road are glaring examples of the evil that results frOlll the dra- 
Inatic arrangement of questions of casuistry, in 'ivhich the author 
can range fron1 sarcaSIn to argunlent, fro III innuendo to appeal, fronl 
reason to s)'lllpathJ', alld frum sympathy Lack to reason, with the 
art of an advol'ate and the zeal of an amateur, to the perfect con- 
tentment of those whose convictions, nationali t.y, prejudices, and 
circumstance:::; entirely agree with his own. How modern Italians 
can be content to excite English sympathies at the cost of so much 
personal contempt is a curious queötion; and }lOW Ellglishn1Cn, who 
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look on alu1sgiving as degrading, can venture to offer what is really 
a moral alms of so insulting a nature as contemptuûus sympathy is 
still Inore astonishing. 
Ilistory of the First Crusade (IJistoi7'e de la p'J'emière GJ'oisade). 
By J. F. A. Pe)Té. 2 vols. ,!'his is the fullest account of the fir;t 
Crusade that has appeared in recent times, and if a laboriou
 COll1- 
pilation could supply the place of critical history, it would be one of 
the best. Unfortunately it is an example of those defects whil'h 
n1ake the Frend}, who are the best writers of history in the world. 
the worst possible historians. It is written without passion, and 
with a very extensive knowledge of the mediæval writers, but abso- 
lutely without the least idea of criticism or scientific investigation. 
The French historians of the last century were addicted to unscru- 
pulous cahllnny, and those who have succeeded are for the nlost 
part affiicted with a contemptuous indiffer0nce to the distinction 
between fact and invention. 'fo the fOrIuer, the Church and the 
n1Ïddle ages were o1)jects of hatred, whilst the historians of the 
present day generally exhibit admiration and sympathy; yet on 
the whole there is more to he learnt frorn those who lied only where 
passion or interest swayed thmn than frOln men who never feel a 
strong indt1Cen1ent to prefer truth to falsehood. 'Vhen Deguigne
 
tells us that the Crusaders travelled to Asia in order to obtain 
wealth and impunity for their criules, we know what allowance we 
Inust make for his opinions, without refusing the credit due to his 
learning. But when 1\Iichaud, who is full of enthusiasrn for his 
subject, tells us that Peter of .Amiens appeared at the Council of 
Clermont, and described the sufferings of the Christians with dejec- 
tion and consternation in his face, with a .voice that was choked 
by sobs, and an elnotion that penetrated every heart, we need only 
rell1ember that there is no proof that Peter was present at Cler- 
n1ont, in order to be sensible that we are reaùing a ronlance, anù 
that neither the author's learning nor his in1partiality is a substitute 
for veracity. The Crusades were extrelnely unfavourable to histori- 
calliterature, which degenerated frOll1 the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and came to be disfigured by an extravagant credulity and 
imaginativeness, and by all the license which travellers immemori- 
ally assume. 
Iodern writers are confounded by the mixture of 
practical designs with enthusiasm, and very few can distinguish and 
appreciate the two. Fron1 the beginning a poetic and legendary 
tradition sprang up, which totally db;torted the f:1cts and propor- 
tions of history, and which soon supplanted the authority of more 
exact and sober narratives of contelnporaries. The lllost popular 
TIlyth is that which represents Peter the Hern1it as the real author 
of the movement. ,!'his story arose an10ng the lower orders, who 
formed the army which he led to 1-\natolia, and invests hin1 with all 
the merit, to the exclusion of the Pope, and especially of the nobles; 
and this view took root in Constantinople, for in the narrative of 

nna Comnena the Pope di
appe
rs altogether. It found its way 
Into later works, and nlen still wnte that Peter had a vision in the 
VOL. V. NEW SERIES. }-. F 
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Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and canle to Europe to rouse the 
Pope and the nations for its deliverance. The original authorities 
know nothing of all this. The writers of his own country do not 
raise him above the level of nlany other popular preachers, and the 
contemporary writers of England, Germany,_and Italy scarcely men- 
tion his name. 
The extrav
gance of such writers partly justifies the contelnpt with 
which the Crusades have so conlllionly been regarded, as a product of 
unthinking fal1aticisnl, and has long concealed their real character and 
the profound design which inspired them. Before J erusarenl was taken 
by the Turks, and before the Greeks had applied for aid, the first out- 
line of the prodigious schenle was traced by Gregory VII., alnlost 
inllnediately after his elevation. It was the Eastern counterpart of 
the policy by which he was seeking to raise the hierarchy above the 
states of the 1Vest. 'That policy would be strengthened by the rise 
in the lost regions of Asia of states where the Church would enjoy 
political sovereignty, and where the positio'n of the feudal princes 
would resemble that which it was his object to establish in Europe. 
It was for this reason that Gregory wished to go hinIself, that 
U rhan appointed a legate, that the clergy opposed the election of 
a king of J erusalenl, and that the patriarch was speedily involved in 
serious quarrels with him. The schism of the East was the second 
reason which suggested to the Pope the idea of a great expedit.ion. 
"'The Church of Constantinople," he says, " abandoned by the lloly 
Spirit, has turned away fronl us, and requires to be reunited with 
the Apostolic See, whilst great part of the Armenians have aban- 
doned. the Catholic faith, and nlost of the Christians of the East await 
for St. Peter to decide thcir disputes." The Grecian enlperors had cut 
off the nations oftbe 'Vest fronl all intercourse with Asia, aud had thus 
made Constantinople the emporium of all tbe conunerce of the East. 
The schism Inade this exclusion a calamity for the Church as well 
as for the people, and the war with the infidel would necessarily 
break it down, anù the hostility of the Greeks would be silenced by 
an enterprise which they could but approve. Hence there was as 
nmch fear of the sovereignty of the Holy See as Inere political 
aJubition in the eagerness with which Alexius exacted homage froin 
the Latin chiefs. It was in accordance with the profoundly practi- 
cal and statesman-like genius of Gregory VII. that he regarded the 
conquest of J erusaJelll as the reward, not the object, of the expedi- 
tion, 'Vhen the Latin arnIS had established their power on tbe 
Bosphorus and in Armenia, Palestine would be securely theirs. 
Without such a basis, the kingdOlll of Jerusalem could not stand. 
Accordingly the wisest Ilrinces of the first Crusade abandoned the 
army on its march, and set up states for thenIselves at Antioch and 
Edessa; and later on, St. Lewis reverted to the idea of St. Gregory, 
and sought to found Frankish f.;tates in Africa as bulwarks of the 
Holy Land. But so lofty a design as that which is sketched ill the 
letters of the great pontiff could not be intelligible to the narrow 
n1Ìnds of the people, and his SU111ll10nS produced no effect. U rball II. 
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had recourse to a more powerful instrument of popular influence. 
He invoked the religious fervour, the chivalrous enthusiasIll of man- 
kind, and with this he succeeded. But the substance of the scheme 
of Gregory was sacrificed to obtain this support; for no idea c
n be 
popular without some alloy of error to recolllnlend it to the vulgar 
]nind, and this sacrifice was fatal. The Church could not either 
guide or restrain the enthusiasnl she had awakened. St. Bernard 
discouraged at first the project of the second Crusade. It is bet- 
ter, he told the king of France, to COIn bat our own vices than to 
fight the Turks; and it was only when Lewis was resolute that the 
saint roused the el11pire to assist him, and achieved in the Cathedral 
of Speyer that marvellous success which surpasses all that the inla- 
ginations of men had attributed to the eloquence of Peter the Her- 
n1Ït. But as there was at first nlore enthusiasnl than poJicy in the 
Crusaders, so afterwards there was nlore selfishness than religion; 
and the Popes, who had been unable to control the first impulse, 
were helpless before the reaction. 'Vhen the Crusades began, the 
feudal nobility had attained the summit of their power, and it was 
chiefly through thenl that the papacy wrought out its ends. They 
were its auxiliaries against t.he tyranny of the king"s, and its instru- 
ment for the deliverance of the East. The Crusades are the spon- 
taneous external action of the Church during the period when her 
influence was exercised over a military aristocracy. They ended 
when the political authority of the Church, and the chivalrous 
society on which it stood, declined before the rise of absolute rnon- 
archy and of cOlumercial republicanism. The decay of the great 
fanlÍlies by impoverishment, the prolonged absence, and the loss of 
life which the Crusades involved, developed the power of the kings; 
and the destruction of the Terl1plars marks at once the victory of 
the crown over the nobles, and the extinction of the crusading spirit. 
The rise of the Leyantine comnlerce hastened the growth of the 
towns; and Veuice and Philip the Fair instance the two tendencies 
to which it is due that the Holy See lost so much of its power, and 
Christendúrll the places which had been made holy by its Founder. 
There is abundant evidence of the close connection between the 
Crusades and the predominance of the Church in its contest with 
the state, and of the identity of the spirit which animatcd the Cru- 
sader and the Guelf. The nlost conlprehensive of the mediæval 
chronicles was finished in a first edition by AbLot Ekkehard in the 
year 1099. The war between the priesthood and the ernpire was at 
its height, and the ahbot is an imperialist, Seven years later he re- 
wrote his work. In the interval he had been to the Holy Land, he 
had seen the handiwork of the Popes, 
nd he had beconle an ardent 
advocate of their cause. The testinlony of the legend is not. less sig- 
nificant. Godfrey, like Ekkehard, was originally a p
rtisan of the 
emperor before he becanle the chanl}Jion of the Church; and the 
poets, who chose the first king of Jlrusalenl as their hero, have 
heightened the contrast between the two portions of his career. 
They rcpresent hinl as the forerllost of t;.c soldiers of the cmpire; 
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in the battle between Henry and Rodolpll, lIe carries the imperial 
banner, and slays with his own hand the emperor who had the sup- 
port of the clergy. Then he followed his Inaster to the siege of 
ROlne, and was the first to enter the place. But the sacrilege was 
punis.hed by an attack of that Roman fever so well known to the 
soldiers of the empire, which neyer left him till he made a vow to 
take the cross; and then, when he had performed his penance, and 
his work was over, God sent the fever once more, which carried 
him away in the first year of his reign. These fables, recorùed by 
'Villi:
 III of 
Ialnlesburr, show that the general belief agreed with 
the idea of St. Bernard,-" ita qui corruerat contra pontificiam mili- 
tans, major excitatus est." The sallIe change is repeated on a much 
greater scale in the life of Frederic the First. Whilst the beginning 
of the lnovenlent exactly coincides with that exalted position of the 
Church which was created for her by I-Iildebral1d, they declined 
together, and the Pope stood alone for many generations, appealing 
in vain to the princes for a new Crusade. It was precisely at the 
close of that period of ecclesiastical supreIl1acy that the news of the 
fall of Ptolemais and the total loss of the Holy Land reached Europe. 
The Pope wrote to France; but the prelates and nobles replied that 
to preach the cross was useless so long as the Greeks, the Sicilians, 
anù the Aragonese disturbed the peace of Europe. This allusion 
to the interests of France in Naples proves how completely, in the 
generation which had seen St. Lewis, attachment to the state pre- 
vailed over attachment to the Church, atld the dynasty over the 
old noblesse. The Crusades had checked the ardour of the contest 
with the Inonarchy by enlisting all nlen in an enterprise with which 
every Catholic sympathised, hut which necessarily placed him in a posi- 
tion of subordination to the Holy See, which Ghibelline feelings could 
not survive. Yet it is a singular fact that the idea of rescuing tlle 
holy sepulchre, which had derived all its vitality and power frOln the 
influence of the Holy See, should have outlived that influence, and 
have soug11t to recollunend itself at the expense of the papal inter- 
ests. A Frenchman of the reign of Boniface VIII., a disciple of 
St. Thomas, submitted to the king of France a plan for the restora- 
tion of the Frankish dominion in the East, the first condition of 
which was the establishment of peace in ChristendOlll. This, he 
says, would be obtained if Philip would convey the states of the 
Church into the bands of one of his sons, with the title of Senator 
of Rome, giving the Pope, by way of compensation, a yearly pen- 
sion. His power, having the authority of the IIoly See at its dis- 
posal, would then be suprenle, and the kings of the earth would be 
ready to follow hinl to Palestine. 
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Padiament and the jJlinistry. 
June 19th. The Bill for the abolition 
of Church-rates was thrown out on 
the third reading, by the cast.ing-vote 
of the Speak
r, after a division of 
274 to 274. The only notable cir- 
cumstance in thi3 debate was the pro- 
posal of the Home Secretary to ticket 
Churchmen. Referring to the com- 
promise proposed by 
'1r. Cross, he 
::;aiù: "The objection Ihave to the plan 
of the honourable mem bel' is, that it 
starts with the assumption that every 
occupier in a parish is a member of 
the Established Church, and puts 
upon those who are not members of 
the E:;tablished Church the obligation 
of keeping their names off the list of 
ratepayers. I would prùceed in a re- 
verse direction. I would begin by 
laying the charge on those who are 
members of the Church, and who tes- 
tify theil' membership by attendance 
at a place of worship. It seems to 
me that a list should be made of per- 
sons attending the church and form- 
ing the congregation in each parish, 
and that there should be a power uf 
imposing a compulsory rate upon 
them." Mr. Stansfeld, the most ad- 
vanced Radical theùrist in the House 
of Commons, a friend of l\Iazzini, 
touched on the question of conscience: 
"It has been said that the question 
of Church-rates, which in its inception 
was probably aquestion of conscience, 
has become a question of supremacy. 
I accept the antithesis with this q uali- 
ficatiun, that the question of supre- 
macy has been superadded to the 
q ue:;tion of conscience which re- 
mains." But the conscientious ele- 
ment has been made so completely 
subordinate to the political question 
by :Mr. Bright, as to induce many to 
oppose the bill out of fear of demo- 
cratic encroachment. "'Vith the 
Nonconformists," he said, ., it is a 
ques
ion of supremacy on the part of 
a great estabJishment which is at 
lea.:;t as much political as religious- 
again
t which their forefcl.ther:) have 


fought, and against which they are 
obliged ine\ itably still to contend. . . . 
They come down from the Puritans 
of an earlier period, who, I believe, 
have gained for Eng1and all that there 
is of freedom in the English consti- 
tution." 
In contradiction with this view of 
our constitutional history, it has been 
often asserted that the liberties of 
England are an inheritance from Ca- 
tholic times, developed under the in- 
fluence and throu
h the independence 
of the Church. Unquestionably the 
substance of our constitution is de- 
rived from the middle ages, anrl the 
fundamental rights of parliament, the 
right uf voting supplies, making Jaws, 
and controlling the administration 
both of finance and of law, were se- 
cured in the 11 
teenth century. More- 
over, our old Teutonic system of ju- 
risprudence which had been interwo- 
ven during nine hundred .rears with 
Catholic ideas and moulded to Catho- 
lic habits, was never interrupted or 
interpolated by the introduction of 
the Roman law, which, all over the 
Continent, subverted the mediæval 
state. Nevertheless, the uld consti- 
tution was practically abrogated by 
the royal supremacy and the Reforma- 
tion. For a hundred years the an- 
cient forms lost their power, the mo- 
narchy was absolute, and the work of 
suppressing Catholicism secured to it 
the support of all clas
es. Absolutism 
never prt:vailed in Eugland, but on 
the basis of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
The Puritans were therefore its natu- 
ral opponents under the Stuarts, as 
the Catholic clergy had been under 
the Normans; and the oppobiLion to 
Straf'f.Jrd had a strung political re- 
semblance with the struggle of St. 
Anselm, St. Thomas, and Langton 
against kings who strove to degrade 
the Catholic Church to the position 
which the rrotestant Church occupied 
in En
!and in the days of Parker amI 
of Laud. 
In reply to Mr. Bright, 1\11'. Dis... 
.ra.cli used an argument against the 
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aboIition of Church-rates which brings 
forward the Established Church as a 
third candidate for the credit of hav- 
ing been the safeguard of our poli- 
tical freedom. " The Church ofEng- 
land is not a mere depository of doc- 
trine. The Church of England is a 
part of England; it is a part of our 
strength, and a part of our liberties; 
a part of our national character. It 
is ã chief security for that local go- 
vernment which a Radical re
ormer 
has thought fit to-day to designate as 
an archæological curiosity. It is a 
principal barrier against that cpntral- 
ising supremacy which has been in 0.11 
other countries so fatal to liberty." 
It is probable that ]\,;11'. Disraeli would 
find it difficult to explain how the 
English Established Church affords a 
greater security against centl'alisation 
than the Catholic Church in coun- 
tries like France and Austria, which 
have been the nurseries of centralisa- 
tion. At the same time the allusion 
to the parish as the seat of local self- 
government leads to the consideration 
of a very important question. Ori- 
ginally the parish was the only sphere 
of local administration in which the 
principle of election was carried out; 
and it is moreover the onlv natural 
division of the country; the only one, 
at least, which was adopted, and not 
introduced, by the government. The 
people were distributed by the State 
as they grouped themselves naturally 
round the altars and the graves. The 
Church-rate first bestowed on the ec- 
clesiastical congregation an adminis- 
trative office; and out of the meeting 
of the parishioners in the sacristy for 
the purpose of raising it, the political 
function of the vestry was devploped. 
Its importance increased with the de- 
cline of tbe ecclesiastical authority. 
The secularisation of Church property 
created pauperism by altering the 
mode of cultivation, and a.t the same 
time removed the protection which 
the poor had found from religious 
houses. That provision, therefore, 
which had belonged f'xclusively to the 
department of the Church, was trans - 
ferred, as a secular office, to the pa- 
rochial administration. The Hefor- 
mation having given to the parbh its 
political importanee, the immense in- 
crease ofIocal charges has secularised 
it altogether, and the Church-rate- 
out of which this altend relation of 


the parish to the administration ori- 
ginally arose-has long ceased to be 
a principal or essential part of its 
concerns. The parishes have afforded 
the framework for the development of 
a vast system of lúcal taxation, which 
has so completely overgrown their 
original character, that the coinci- 
dence of the sècular with the ecclesi- 
astical community is not only unne- 
cessary but unreasonable. The separ- 
ation Qf Church and State is not in- 
volved in a distinction of their rluties 
and their powers, the want of which 
is a result of that confusion of ideas 
which the royal supremacy bripgs 
with it. 
The untenable position of the pa- 
rish as the pivot of local self-gover'n- 
ment bas become manifest in the 
poor-law s)'stem, in which a long in- 
quiry has established a strong case 
agaillst the efficiency of the local 
boards, and in which an altered sys- 
tem of rating can hardly fail before 
long to be introduced. The Commit- 
tee on the English Poor-Law COl1- 
cluded the examination of the Catho- 
lic case, but postponed its report to 
next year. The published evidence 
will prepare men's minds for the ne- 
cessity of a further great step in the 
course which was commenced by the 
Act of Emancipation. That measure 
has borne less abundant fruit because 
it was carried by intimidation, and 
was conceded by a hostile govern- 
ment to force, nut to reason. To 
some extent, therefore, it has had the 
character of a compromise, not of the 
establishmí'nt of a new principle in 
our government, from which woul,l 
necessarily flow a series of con
e- 
qncnces altering in every department 
the position of Catholics. The law 
still imposes disabilities upon us; and 
in the administration of the law we 
still find that our social power is not 
equal to our political rights, and that 
there is a wide difference between the 
position of Catholics in the arIDJ
 
where they are under the autlHlrity 
of a constitutional statesman, and in 
other departments in which the influ- 
ence of the State is not supreme. A 
minority has no security for its 
rights in concessions obtained by 
thrf'ats from the weakness of partie/=;7 
or by trading on the perils of the 
State. There is a reaction against 
compliance to which the will did no t 
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consent; and the majority may take 
advant:1ge of moments of strength to 
revoke what was wrung from its 
weakness. Emancipation was not 
inconsistent with the :Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. The scandal was, that 
that act should have been introduced 
and supported by men in whose party 
emancipation was regarded as a ne- 
cessity, not of policy, but of principle. 
On this grl}uud. however, there are 
many public men ready and anxious 
to suppurt in Parliament the r('com- 
IDtndations which will be made by 
the Committee fur the freedom of re- 
ligious wor
hip and education among 
the Catholic paupers. 
The death of Lord Campbell was 
followed by the elevation of Sir Rich.. 
ard Bcthell to the woolsack, and :Mr. 
Uoundell Palmer became Solicitor. 
General. At his election he declared 
himself a supportor of the foreign pu- 
licy of the government, a.s not exceed- 
in
' the legitimate interference in fa- 
vour of the liberties of nations. His 
political programme nearly resembled 
the ideas of .Mr. Gladstone, and his ac- 
ceptance of office adds to the influence 
of that statesman, and is not unlikely 
to exert a salutary influence upon 
him. In the trial of the Emperor of 
Austria against Kossuth for the print- 
ing of Hungarian paper-money, 1\11'. 
Rùundell Palmer was selected by the 
Austrian government as the least 
likely among our :firðt-rate lawyers 
to be biased by revolutionary sym- 
pathies. In addressing the Hichmolld 
electors, he spoke of the disappear- 
ance of strongly marked differences 
between opposite parties. The con- 
sequence was, he said, that the strug- 
gle for power was more aròuous and 
violent. It was for the advantage of 
the country that a government should 
be reasonably strong; but the ap- 
proxÎlnation of opinions milifated 
against it. There were two kinds of 
Conservatism,-one was destructive, 
the other was common to all good 
Liberals. The destructive stood still, 
was seltish, advocated class pri vileges, 
thought every thing was as good as it 
should be, and disliked all change. 
Such Conservatism would revolution- 
ise society. True Conservatism was 
prùgress,-that which was stationary 
in the world went to decay and died; 
that which was pro6re::)siv
 lived and 


grew. The progress of reform should 
be constant and steady, and on this 
the security and prosperity of the 
nat.ion depended. The policy of the 
present administration was safe and 
progressive, and he felt it no slight 
honour to be connected with it. 
An event which was universally 
felt to be a publie calamity, but which 
none have so much reason to deplore 
as the Catholics, soon after g-ave rise 
to more impurtant changes. Early 
in July it became known that the best 
of the English statesmen was sinking 
rapidly under a mortal disease. Lord 
Herbert remained in office for some 
weeks aft
r aU hopes of his recovery 
were abandoned, as the government 
had some difficulty in arran;!,ing the 
new distribution of offices that was to 
ensue; for Lord John Russell was 
to be raised at the end of the session 
to the House of Lords. At the time 
of Sidney Herbert's elevation at the 
end of last year, the same thing was 
already spoken of; but it was deemed 
1wcessary that Lord John Russell 
should defend his foreign policy in 
the House of Commons during the 
session, and the removal simultan- 
eously of two secretaries of state to 
another place was not advisable. 
But when the session was drawing 
to a close, and a new Secretary for 
'Var was to be chosen among the 
Commoners, these reasons no longer 
availed; and on July 19th, in a debate 
on the annexation of Sardinia, Lord 
john Russell delivered his last speech 
in the House of Commons. He said: 
"'Vith regard to the question of 
Sardinia, I entirely admit the impor- 
tance of that island; and I have in 
despatches repeatedly expressed my 
opinion that thp. annpxation of the 
island of Sardinia to France would be 
a great disturbance of the territorial 
dist.ribution of power in Europe, and 
would affect the distribution of power 
in the Mediterranean. It may be an 
object of desire and am3ition to an 
ambitious Power; but I must put in 
the balance the consequences, the 
very grave consequences, which would 
fullow from any attempt on the part 
of France to annex the islanJ of 
Sardinia. It is not a transaction 
which could take place merely between 
the Emperor of the ]'fpnch and the 
King uf Sa.rdinia. It must pat an 
end at once to any intimate aLiiance 
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between this country and France. At 
the same time I must say it is not 
my opinion that the government of 
t he Emperor of the :French will at- 
tempt to annex the island of Sardinia., 
seeing- the grave consequences that 
wouhl ensue. . . . Sir, I admit-one 
must admit-that in the present state 
of Europe, and seeing what has passed 
during the last three or four years, 
it would be very unwise in the Go- 
vernmen t of this country, very un wise 
also in the Parliament of this country, 
to rt'st in a blind cunfidence that there 
would be DO aggTessioDs, no annexa- 
tions, no ambitious prtdpcts enter- 
taineù. The Emperor of the French 
is very puwerful. Every body sees 
the great puwer that he has. But, at 
the same time, if it was hi;:) intent.on, 
as I believe it is his intention, to pre- 

erve the peace vf Eurupe and remain 
upon the most friènùly terms with 
England, I am not at all surt', I c.tn- 
nutre,:;t in any perfect confidence, that 
the state of puolic opiniun in France, 
that the state of upilliun in the French 
Chambers ur in the French army, 
Illight not in a most swlrlen manner 
alter the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment. '. . It is a great misfortune for 
England, and it is a great mi
fortune 
for Europe, that such costly arma- 
ments shuuld be kept up in time of 
peace; but we &huuld not remedy 
that if we were to òisarm, and to leave 
other nations to incréase their pre- 
parations. I trust that no shurt- 
sighted vicw of our interests, no nar- 
l'UW spirit uf saving with regard to 
any particular tax, will induce this 
country, in the present state of Europe 
ünd the wurld, to maintain a navy 
and army which are not adequate in 
all respects to the position we ought 
to occupy. Nut merely the greatness, 
but the very safety of this country is 
cuncerned in her state of prepara- 
tion." 
Sir George C. Lewis became Secre- 
tary f01' 'Var; SÏ1' Gt.urge Grey Home 

l'cretary; 1\11'. Cardwell Chancellor 
oftl1e Duchy; Sir Hubert Peel, whose 
Liberalism cuntains less of true liber- 
ality than that of almost any other 
public man, became Irish Secretary; 

..Ir. Layard became U llder-

cretary 
fur Fureign Aff.tirs, for which he is 
at least qualified by a knuwledge of 
foreign countrie5. Thf>se changes 
sl:riuu
ly damaged the Government; 


but the greatest loss was the death of 
Lord Herbert, August 2d. He had 
sought relief for his failing health in 
the reposf> of the House of Lords, 
where he dld not attempt to sustain 
his reputation as an oratur, and had 
ceased during nearly the whole session 
to be personalJy before the public. 
As a statesman, he had no other 
serious fault but his popularity. The 
long ostracism of the followers of 
P
el, the obloquy which was incurred 
by the opponents of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and the outcry against the 
management uf the Crirnean 'Var, his 
lofty !Spirit could easily bear. But 
the ease with which men were won 
by the charm of his manner accus- 
tomed him to aim at conciliation, and 
to seek the utmust gratification from 
his natural advantages. This was 
the source of that want of deci1;ion 
and of energy which was the gravest 
fault imputed to him, and which ap- 
peared still graver because the con- 
sciousness of his great faculties did 
not conceal from him the limits of his 
knowledge. He redeemed these de- 
fects by extraordinary merits. He 
reluctantly consented, under the in- 
fluence of :Mr. Gladstone, to resign 
his office on the Crimean inquiry; 
but the political uniun of the two 
men came to an end after what 
occurred on that occasion, and lV1r. 
Herbert held aloof when the Tories 
so nearly succeeded in obtaining' the 
services uf 1\11'. Gladstone. 'Vhilst 
l\lr. Gladstone Suppol"tedLord Derby's 
Government with his vote, both in 
the di vi!Sion on their neform Bdl and 
in the division which eXPèlled them 
from office, 
Ir. Herbert was one of 
the most vehement of their opponents. 
In consequence of this difference he 
made that remarkable declaration, ill 
a speech which was suon after quoted 
in the
e pages for the truest exposi- 
tion of Cathulic policy, that the po- 
litica,l ostraci
m of the Peelite party 
had not been unjust, but that the 
Pee lites existed as a party nu lUllg
r. 
In the administration which folluwed, 
he was the suul uf that policy of armed 
defence anù distrust vf .France by 
which he crEated the V olnnteers. and 
carri
d, in spite l,f the obstinate re- 
!SistH.nce and public opposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, [he mea- 
sure fur the fortificatiun of tÌ1f> cou::,ts. 
Un foreign que
tiulls bcditl'cn:ù widely 
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from his more popular colleague, and 
shared as little his enthusiasm for the 
Italian Uevolution as forthe despotism 
of Napoleon. In exact harmony with 
the liberality of his speeches on Catho- 
lic affd.irs, and with his care of Catholic 
interests in the administration of the 
army, he understood that it was the 
duty and the interest of Englanrl to 
defend the independence of the Holy 
Dee. For all these reasons he was 
Ldter qualified for the first than for 
the second rank; and he would have 
ueen, not pèrhaps more successful, 
but more fully under
tood, and still 
lllore deeply esteemed, if he had be- 
come Prime :Minister. It may be that 
no miniskr would have the power to 
do for the Church all that policy and 
j ustiee require to be done on the 
Continent and at home; but if there 
was one of our statesmen who knew 
that duty, and would have tried to 
llischarge it, it was the man whu so 
distinctly foresaw, and so vigurously 
prepared fur, impending war with 
Fr.1uce, and who knew that it would 
be the signal for au altered pulicy, 
and for the revival of public priuciples 
which heLve been tou long furgotten. 


Parliament was prOl'ogued by com- 
mission August 6th. The only im- 
purtant pd.ragmphs of the Queen's 
ðpeech were the tullowing: 
h Her 
lJjesty commands us to in- 
form yuu that her rclations with fo- 
reign pOWel's are friendly and satis- 
factury, anù her 
1ajèsty trusts there 
is no tlang"erofany di6tul'bance u1'th9 
peace of Europe. 
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,. The progress of events in Italy 
has led to the union of the greater 
part of tlw peninsula. in one monarchy 
under King Victor Emmanuel. Her 
Majesty has throughuut abstained 
from any act of inkrference in the 
transactions which have led to this 
result, and her earnest wish as tu 
these aff
tirs is, that they may be set- 
tled in the manner best suited to the 
welfare and happiness uf the Itahan 
peuple. 
,. The dissensions which arose. some 
munths agn, in the United States of 
North America have, unfortunately, 
assumed the character of open war. 
lIeI' .Majesty, deeply lamenting this 
calamitous result, has determined, in 
commun with the other powers of 
Europe, to preserve a strict neutrality 
between the contending parties. 
., Her .l\IêJje3ty commands us to in- 
form you that the lneasures adopted 
for the restoration of order and tran- 
quillity in Syria, in virtue of conven- 
tions between her Majesty, the Em- 
pl'rur of Austria, the Emperor of the. 
.French, the King of Prussia, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the Sultan, hav- 
ing accomplished their purpose. the 
European troops which, in p'.1rsuance 
of those conventions, were for a time 
statiuned in 
yria to coöperate with 
the troups and authorities of the ::;ul- 
tan, have been withdra.wn; and her 

fi:ljesty trusts that the arlangements 
which have been m:iàe fur the admi- 
nistration of the districts which had 
bl'en disturbed will henceforward ::;c- 
cure thdr internal tranquillity." 
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A ustJ'ia and IIungafY. 
The problem which has o('cupÌeù 
the eff
)rts of the Austrian Guvern- 
went since February is the most com- 
plicated, the most extensive, and the 
most difficult that cuuld tall to the 
lùt uf a Clvilispù community. It is 
the recoIl
truction of a ll'gitimate 
order \\ h{'re a long period of abso- 
lutism has cru
hed the institutions 
and broken off' the traùitions uf hi3- 
tory; the application of a system in 
harmony with the irresistible exigen- 
cies of lliutL:.l'll op:nion to a :SvClcty 


preserving- many of the forms and 
much uf the spirit of a re
ute age; 
and tbe e
tablishment of a fair equi- 
poise bet.wt'en the concentratiun of 
authority and the claims of autonom}, 
and between necessities of a highly 
developed state and the rights of dis- 

imilar natiunalities. 
 0 modern 
power has ever attf'mpted. so much, or 
has ever accoI11plishea allY one oftlH:.se 
objects. The tlilIiculty is increased 
by the coincidence that the same pub- 
lic calamities which have compl'lled 
the E'llpt::ror to commence the enter- 
prise ha.ve so far luwered the prestige 
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of his authority as to give couraf!e 
and confidence to the opponents of 
his design; but the real difficulty, 
which would make success pr.)blema- 
tical even without the Hungaria.n op- 
position, is the diversity of opinions 
and interests among the public men 
of the empire. 
Since the misfortunes of 1859 and 
the retirement of Bach, who was iden- 
tified in the public mind with the 
Concordat and the bureaucratic sys- 
tem of administration, the advanced 
Liberal party have risen in import- 
ance, and have regarded each succes.. 
sive change as a concession to their 
views. They represent what is em- 
phaticalJy understood by modern 
ideas. 'l'hey are not democrats, and 
would deny that they are revolution- 
ists. According to their theory, the 
government ought to be founded on 
the will of the people, expressed by a 
representative assembly elected with 
the lowest franchise con
istent with 
the security of property; the nobility 
should sit in an Upper House, with- 
out real influence; the parliamentary 
majority should be supreme in the 
land, by means of a responsible mi- 
nistry, and a highly developed system 
of administration. lndividualliberty 
should be carefully protected against 
every authority and every limita.tion 
but that of the state; while freedom 
of settlement would disengage men 
from all local restraint, freedom of 
conscience would abrogate religious 
disabilities and ecclesiastical author- 
ity, freedom of trade would open out 
unrestricted competition, and remove 
all the antiquated and unpopular rem- 
nants of an imperfect civilisation. 
Centralisation would thus remain un- 
impaired, but controIl{'ù by Parlia- 
ment. The State would lose none of 
its authority, but it would be exer- 
cised by the people's representatives. 
Lo('al and provincial self.-government, 
the visible action of religion, and 
every kind of intolerance but that 
which is directed against bodies ac- 
cused of intolerance, are the special 
objects of their antipathy. These 
views, not very remote from those 
entertained in England by a party of 
which we may take Lord RU8sell 
as the type, prevail in the mJddle 
class in Vienna, and are defended by 
the majority of the newspapers. 
These were, until last year, the ex- 


elusive organs and guides of public 
opinion; and since the commenCt'nH:nt 
of constitutional life, the editors have 
become conspicuous parliamentary 
leaders. One of the most influential 
of these is Kuranda, editor of the 
Ost Deutsche Post, and a Jew; for 
the papers are almost entirely bought, 
or conducted, or written by Jews; 
and the influence both of their capi- 
talists and writers is very great. 
Hence a particular ft:ature of VlemHl. 
liberalism is hostility to the Church, 
even in her own sphere, which takes 
the shape of attacks on the Conco
- 
date For the hatred which the com- 
mon people f(:el for the Jews is as 
strong as in the reign of King J ohu, 
and their emancipation has been re- 
tarded almost as much by the f
ar of 
an outbreak against them as by the 
fear of the influence they would ob- 
tain. In the course oflhis year their 
unpopularity has shown itself omi- 
nously on several occasions in Hun- 
gary, in Galicia, and at Prague. 
Consequently, while they are stronger 
in Austria than in any other country, 
they live nowhere in sO much danger 
or so much alarm. The terror is 
constantly befm-e thl-'m that in a revo- 
lution they would be the victims of 
the popular fury. Against this peril 
they endeavour to provide in two 
ways-by attacking the clergy and 
by attacking religIOn. }'rom a de- 
moralised and irreligious people thl-'Y 
have nothing to fear; on the other 
hand, they hope to save themselves 
by directing popular feeling against 
the priesthoud. For this purpoðe 
every species of calumny and ridicule 
is brought to bear on the priests; and 
the Jews reckon upon it that in a 
moment of revolution they will be 
able to lead the mob again
t them. 
Fur these rea,sons they are strongfr 
and less unpopular in the capital than 
in the provinces, for the inhabitants of 
Vienna are the most demoralise<l of 
the Austrians, and they are moreuver 
in league with the Jews in favour of 
centralisation. Of these two elements, 
the Viennese Liberals and the Jews, 
the Centralist party is compl.sed. 
"I have seen," says Sainte - Foi, 
"some who leaned lOwards the fu- 
ture like men who wish to grasp an 
object; and the world applauded 
them, for it said: These are men 
of progress and of action. But they 
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bad nothing behind them; the past 
humiliated them, the future flatterf'd 
them, and none were more selfish than 
they." 
A party less powerful than this, 
but gradually gaining ground und
r 
the influence of Hungary, is the Cen- 
trifugal party in Buhemia and the 
Slavonic provinces. Their head is 
Palacky, one of the first ufliving his- 
torians, and the greatest scholar of 
the Slavonic world. Their Parlia- 
mentary leader is Rieger. Three 
elements combine to make up their 
peculiar view. The fir3t is a reaction 
against the centralisation and con- 
stant interference of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, which was oppressive under 
Joseph and Francis, but which became 
intolerable after the revolution of 
1848 had enabled Bach to organise a 
new and more vigorous bureaucratic 
system. From thid point of vit'w the 
parliamentary centralisation is as 
hateful as the absolutist, and the prf'- 
dominance of a German majority as 
the authority of a GHman minister; 
for a special jealousy of the Germans 
i:; another element of this opinion. 
Bohemia maintained for cepturies a 
contest for independence against the 
('mpire, and its princes were long the 
rivals of the I-labsburgs. In the fif- 
teenth century their patriotism was 
strengthened by the rise (Jf a national 
heresy; and the memory of the Huss- 
ite days, and of the wars of extermi- 
nation carried on with the Germans, is 
still living and powerful among" them, 
and is the great topic of Palacky's 
works. Again, in theseventeenth,they 
renewed-with the assistance of Pro- 
testantism-the old rebellion, and 
gave the sign3-l of the Thirty Years' 
'Val'. The tr('mendous execution 
which followed the victory of Tilly 
extingui1:ihed Protestan tism for a time, 
but made the old animosity more bit- 
ter, and there is conseqnently a strong 
Protestant feeling mixed up with the 
national tendencies of the Czechs. 
Thirdly, the Panslavist intrigues have 
been at wurk, and Rus')!a gains all 
the sympathies that Austria luses 
among them. 'I'his party forms a 
small minority in the Heichsrath, but 
sympathises with Hungary. 
The absolute Conservatives or 
anti-constitutional party, h3-ve lost the 
day and are no longer powerful; but 
they were responsIble for the delay 
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which has proved so nearly fatal to 
the state. They are represent
d in 
the Reichsrath by some of the great 
nobles, such as Clam-Gallas, who was 
formerly an intense admirer of Bnna- 
partism, and who bears much of the 
reproach of the disaster of .Magenta. 
Many of tbem, despairing of their 
counrrr, have refused to take part 
in the new order of things. The 
most distinguished of these was 
Prince Fredt'ric Schwarzenberg, who 
publi:5hed, 14th April, hi
 farewell to 
public lite. The::::e men louk with 
horror at all that modern liberalism 
destroys to make way for its own 
short-lived creations, and they dis- 
cern democracy and irreligion in the 
wake of liberalism. A representative 
government, the irresist.ible instru- 
ment of pop ubI' opinion, the prerog- 
ative of the crown taken away, and 
the privileges of the various orders 
sequestrated; the Church despoiled, 
insulted, and oppressed, the rights of 
the Frovinces crushed by centralisa- 
tion and a new distribution of pro- 
pert.y fol1o;-,'ing with di1:itant but in- 
evitable cf'rtainty the new distribu- 
tion of power,- this is the picture of 
the future which dri ves many honour- 
able and high-minded men to bury 
them:;el ves in the ruins of the pas 
. 
.Among them, too, there are many to 
whom the words apply: ... I have scen 
men whose mind and whose heart 
were turned towards the past; and 
the world admired them, aHd said, 
See how constant and how faithful 
they are. But their past had bepn 
propitious, the present was hostile 
tu them, and the future threatening; 
and they threw themselves on the 
p
st as on a cuuch, Lecause they were 
indolent, and cared only for theill- 
sel Vts." 
EquaIJy remote from each of these 
fractions, a small and unpupular party 
stands, to whom, if the state survivt's, 
its future governm
'nt will prouab]y 
be committed. These are the advo- 
cates of self-government on the basis 
of historical tradition, the party of 
ìr- 
ganism and of autonomy. They wish 
each province to preserve its incji- 
viduality and its rights, and desir(' to 
revive every where, as far as possib!e, 
the remains of the old }"epresen tative 
institutions, modifying them accord- 
ing to the a]tered cundition of the 
time. Thf'Y demand full mUllicipa! 
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liberties, and accept only so much of 
centra1Ïsation and unity as political 
npcessity requires. They are not, 
therefore, zealous for an imperial 
parliament. but hold to the authority 
of the crown, limiting and fencing it 
by an improved system of provincial 
estates. .Parliamentary g-overnment 
is a necessary evil, wrong in theory, 
founded on popular sovereignty, and 
clusely allied to revolutionary princi- 
ples. TIut this they deem only a rea- 
bon to adapt themselves to the new 
circumstances, and to use the institu- 
tions they du not heartily approve 
fur the guod of the state Th.--y are 
the Conservatives of the Reichsrath, 
small in number, and powerful (tnly 
by means (}f a periluus coalition with 
thè Centrifugal party, and by the l'is- 
ing ability and influence of Count 
Cbm-l\fartinitz their leader. This 
distinguished mall, the !:Ion of Field- 
marshal Clam, who, but for his early 
dt ath, was designated as Mptternich's 
successor, and of an English mother, 
is only thirty-fivp, and has come pro- 
minently forward only within the last 
two ypars. He began public life as 
the confidential adviser of Count Sta- 
dion, in the ministry that gave the 
constitution of 
Iarch 1849, and many 
of the docnments which the govprn- 
ment issued in connection with that 
ill-planned and ill.fated scheme pro- 
ceeded from his pen. He rose I'upidly 
in the public service, and bpcanw civil 
t!:overnor uf Cracow in 1856. "Then 
Bù.ch's administration was shattered 
by the defcat in Italy, the Emperur 
sent for Clam-l\iartinitz, and o1ft:'red 
him the mini
try of the interior. But 
he refuaed,-in consequence, it is said, 
of his disagrf'ement with Uruck,-al1d, 
determined to watch his opportunity, 
resigned his office in Poland. In con- 
junction with several of the great nu- 
bles, he set about organi
ing a party, 
of which the Vater/and became the 
urgan in the press, and in which he 
ubtained the support of the houses of 
Lichtenstein. Seh war:l.:cllberg, and 'V 01- 
kenstein. His grt'at achievement has 
been to conv
rt the aristocracy from a 
party of resistance intv partisans of a 
definite scheme of progress, and tu 
cummit the Austrian Conservatives to 
a policy of reform. Yet it is hardly 
cunceivable that with such materials 
his design should succeed. He will 
be called upon tu do battle with the 


revolution, and consequently with the 
perpetual temptation to seek safety 
from democratic encroachment-in stag- 
nation, to identify changp- with in- 
novation, and Conservatism with im- 
mobility. Judging from his conduct 
in the enlarged Reichsrath of last year, 
he is personally free from this ten- 
dency. By demanding the restora- 
tion of the political rights of each his- 
toric unit in the empire, he obtained 
the coöperation of the Hungarians, led 
by Count Szechen, with the enemies 
of centralisation, and thus secured the 
majurity. A minority insisted on a 
central parliament without provincial 
assemblips, and unfortunately no com- 
bination of the two views was possible. 
A llational representation was the 
proper and necessary complement of 
that system of provincial autonomy ad- 
vocated by Clam-:Martinitz. But the 
Hungarians would not accept a scht:me 
which gave unity to the f'mpire, and 
the I..iberals were opposed to the local 
self-government of the provinces. The 
result was, that constitution of October 
which restored local rights without 
saving the unity of the state, and 
therefore placed Hungary in an ex- 
ceptiuñal and privilegt'd pusition, from 
which she has refused to recede. At 
the beginning uf the restoration, the 
first political writer of the day under- 
took to 
how that the constitution was 
no security for freedom without those 
institutions which belong to the pro- 
gramme of the Austrian Conservati ves. 
.. 
I unicipal power," !:lays Fiévée, "and 
pro,.incial power are the basis of the 
liberties of the nliJllarchy. They can- 
not embarrass the action of the go- 
vernment; that is, they cannot prevent 
it from making peace, or from making 
war, or from managing and command- 
ing the army, or from appointing to the 
great offices, or from balancing and 
conciliating the interests of the various 
classes of society. But tlwyannoy the 
government as universal administrator 
. . . The municipal and the }Jrovincial 
puwer once established, aud similar 
interests united under the name of 
orders, or of corporations, whether 
you add two Houses or recognise three 
estates, JOu will have as much liberty 
as the times will bt:'ar. . . . . . Two 
Hvust:'s, or what is now called the re- 
I,resentative system, is the complement 
of the other ill
titutiol1s favourable tv 
liberty. :For my part I see no ad- 
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vantage in it, excepting- that whenevpr 
politics speak in public they are oblig-ed 
to be moral, and nothing contributes 
more to form the morals of a nation. 
. . . All puhlic and fl'ee discussion on 
politics is es
pntially moraL" Then, 
taking his example from Austria, he 
says. "If it should some day please 
the House of Austria to unite members 
of each provincial assembly in a ge- 
neral assembl.r; or if the peculiar con- 
ditions of its policy, or ofits dominions, 
make this union appear useless or 
dangerous, thpre will be npit.her more 
nor less liberty in each province, pro- 
vided each has its own assemblv to 
defend its customs, its local jaws 
foundpd on its customs, and to make 
itself heard by the Emperor. . . . . . 
Liberty must be secur
'd by the pro- 
vincial assemblies, which will protect 
their local interests, customs, and laws 
against the projects of a general as- 
sembly. . . . . It is certain that only 
the establishment of provincial admi- 
nistrations is an insurmountable bar- 
rier against the errors ofliberty, which 
terminate always in despotism, and 
sometimes in dissolution. . . . . They 
are the only intermediate bodies that 
can exist in a state without the distinc- 
tion of orders. The parliament is a 
legislative powpr; the tribunals a ju- 
diciary power. They are independent, 
and C!innot therefore be intermediate. 
'Vhen there is nothing between the 
general administration and the people, 
there can never be either freedom or 
stability." 
Another frap.tion, of no note if we 
consider the grouping of ideas. but of 
some consequence in the Reichsrath, 
consists of loyal cavaliers, who sup- 
port the Emperor for his own sake, 
in the spirit of men whose ancestors 
have fought for the dynasty faith- 
fully and unconditionally in every 
war, and who stand by it with the 
same fidelity in the great crisis of its 
existence. The chief of this party, 
Prince Auersperg, is President of the 
Upper Chamber. 
\Vith this arrangement of parties, 
SchmerIing, who belongs properly to 
none of thpm, has to work out his 
scheme of February, and to carryon 
the great constitutional struggle with 
Hungary. He has to rely, out of 
the Reichsrath
 on the bureaucracy 
trained by Bach, men wholly regard- 
less of ancient traditions, farniliaronly 


with the state as it has been recon- 
structed since 1848, averse to provin- 
cial rights, to self-government, and to 
the Concorc1at
 but entirely ùevotNl 
to the minister; secondly, on thf' 
sroal1 group ofHnng-arians who wi
h 
to save the constitution of the empire 
and to prevent a breach; thirdiy. on 
the army, whose feelings for discipline 
and authority were expressed by 
Benedek, when he spoke with con- 
tempt of the ignorant civilians and 
cowardly magnates. who play into 
the hands of the revolution, and of 
the enemy against whom the army 
knows that it is arrayed. In the 
Reichsrath itself he is sure of large 
majorities, so long as the conflict en- 
dures between Vienna and Pesth. 
The statesman on whose firmness 
and ability the fate of Austria de- 
pends earned his parliamentary repu- 
tation and experience at Frankfort. 
'Vhen the Parliament met, he was 
Austrian envoy at the Diet, and speed- 
ily became the chief of the fir
t na- 
tional ministry in Germany. "He 
appeared," says an opponent. "at first 
sight, a man of a plain exterior and 
great c3lmness. To a close observer, 
his sharp and not distinguished fea- 
tures gave the impression of extraor- 
dinary cunning. The passion that 
flashed but rarely from his gray eye 
seemed to have become congealed in a 
coldness of manner that betrayed to 
his friends the consciousness of an ex- 
ulting confidence
 and could drive an 
adversary to distraction. 'Vhat he 
said was simple in tone and gesture, 
but it touched the opposite party to the 
quick, for it seemed ever to cover a 
contemptuous irony; and the listenpr 
was persuaded that the speaker was 
filled with a profound disdain, not 
only for his opponents, but also for 
those whom he was sure of convinc- 
ing. The easy, negligent tone, the 
nasal voice, the smooth indifference, 
proclaimed the far - seeing calcula- 
tor." His first appearance in df'bat
, 
26th 1\Iay 1848. gives a more definite 
notion of his parJiamentary character. 
A conflict had occurred at 1\[entz, be- 
tween the people and the Prussian 
soldiers, and the revolutionary pm ty 
made use of the occurrence to vin(' i- 
cate the mob against the army. 0 
vilify the Prussians, and to create a 
breach between them and the Am- 
trians, by dwelling on the very difft'I- 
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ent conàuct of t11P Austrian portion 
of the garrison. Schmerling turned 
these materials to account in a mas- 
terly way. "As an Austrian," he 
exclaimed. "I repudiate that praise. 
It has been uttered not so innocently 
as it pretenrls to be. but in order to 
destroy the good feeling that subsists 
between the Austrian and the Prus- 
::;i'ln regiments of the garrison. The 
object is to divide the two portions of 
one and the same German army. 
The A ustrian soldier is only a 
German soldier, the comrade in arms 
of the Prussian and of every German 
with whom he is led, either against 
a foreign enemy, or for the suppres- 
sion of anarcllY at home. I am con- 
,.iDced that the Austrian troops, if 
they had heard their Eæperor and 
their state insulted as Prussia is 
J)roved to have been, would have ex- 
hibited the same indignation." 
The men who have led the Hun- 
g-arian Diet, and are up to this mo- 
lll"nt at the head of the nation, Deak 
and Eötvös, are second in character 
or ability to no statesmen of the pre- 
sent day. Deak was the learler of 
the Opposition at Pesth in 1840, and 
enjoJed the highest l'eputation both 
as an orator and a lawyer. One 
of his opponents, J\faiIath, saJs of 
that period of his career that no man 
stood higher, that he loved his own 
party and respectf'd his ad versaries ; 
tmd he describes him as the most con- 
summate speaker, deficient only in pas- 
sion and imagination. He goes 011 to 
say that in the reforms which Deak 
demanded, he went no further than the 
most intelligent Conservatives. His 
conduct in 1843 gives an idea of the 
strict and almost doggpd attachment 
to legality and formal right which 
distinguishes his character, and ex- 
plains the successes and the failures 
in his career. The el(.(.tions of 1843 
were made on the question of the 
taxatiûn of the nobles. Deak de- 
clared to the electors of his county 
that he would not accept their man- 
date unless on condition of voting' 
a;!;ainst the exemption of the nobles. 
Disturbances ensued. and the election 
was irregular. After. ards a new 
election was made; Deak was chosen, 
a11d an instruction was carried in 
favour of taxation. But Deak deemed 
the proceedings unconstitutional, and 
declined the electiún. The conse- 


quence of this moderation was, that 
he was outstripped by Kossuth, and 
lost his popularity. He was minister 
of justice in the first Hunf!.arian 
ministry. and here ag"ain he soon re- 
tired before the extreme party. His 
time came when the Opposition could 
take its stand on Const'rvative and le- 
gitimate ground, and in this position 
he has shown himself an expert tac- 
tician. 
Eötvös, 1ike Deal>::, an earnest Ca- 
tholic, stands high among the politi- 
cal writers of the day. His work on 
the" influence of the prevailing ideas 
on the state" is the best existing 
confutation of the theories of demo- 
cratic Liberalism, and an excellEnt 
defence of the principle of the limita- 
tion of authority. Denying the so- 
vereignty of tbe majority, and the 
omnipotence of tbe state, he estab- 
lishes authority and Uberty on the 
autonomy of moral individualities. 
The foremost of these, he argues, is 
the nation. As libprty is due to every 
corporat.ion, as weB as to every indi- 
vid ual, and as the pllwer of the state 
is limited by private rights, the same 
respect is due to the rights, liberties, 
and independence of each nationality. 
In a later work on "the guarantees 
of the power and unity of Austria," 
published in 1859, he demands, that 
the empire should be divided into 
three parts, a German, a :l\Iagyar, 
and a Slavonic state, that centralisa- 
tion should be abolished, self-govern- 
ment revived, and the independence 
of nationality made the founda-tion of 
a new system. Now that he bas an 
opportunity of acting on his theories, 
he is tbe ablest supporter of Deak's 
policy, and with grpat (.onsistency pro- 
claims the unity as well as the inde- 
pendence of nationalities, and allies 
bis cause with that of German and 
of Italian unity. Both of these emi- 
npnt men are sincere Conservativps 
and zealous enemies of revolution. 
They rest their case on tradition, on 
the continuity of right, on the history 
rather than the wishes of their coun- 
try. 'Vhether, in appealing to the laws 
of 1848, in denying the validity of 
every act of the govprnment since the 
Hungarian W 
r, and in making com- 
mon cause with GaribaldI, Napoleon, 
and the National vereill, they occupy 
a rosition "hich thpy can defend 
against the revolutionists, or "hether 
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tbey bave conceded so much that the 
vict,)ry mUðt ultimately be with the 
most consistent arguer,-whether, in 
short, their principle will bear being 
pushed to its extreme consequences 
without an actual rpvolution, cannot 
lon
 remain a problem. 
The elections for the provincial 
assemblies were completed in the first 
week of April. In Hungary a large 
majority belonged to the extreme 
Opposition, who looked up to Teleky 
as their leader. In the German du- 
minions a very large proportion of 
electors voted with the feeling that 
the decisive moment for the empire 
had arrived, and that all the re- 
sources of the state were needed to 
resist separation. During the elec- 
tions a ministerial crisis occurred at 
Vienna, The statute for the orga- 
nisation of'Transylvania was drawn 
up most favourably to the )lagyars, 
and adopted by the .Emperor without 
the knowledge of the German minis- 
ters. They at once resigned, but a 
pacification was effl'cted. The Hun- 
garian ministers were able to hold 
their own against Schmerling, for the 
opening of the Diet made it most im- 
portant at that moment not to offend 
Hungary. It was also the policy of 
Schmerling to give no provocation, 
and to allow the Hungarian move- 
ment to take its own course. The 
country was well garrisoned, but no- 
thing was done to check the Oppo- 
sition, no impeJiment was put in their 
way, and nobody appeared at the 
Diet to speak for Austria. In pursu- 
ance of this policy, the Judex Curiæ 
announced, April 3d, that the judici- 
arysystem proposed by the Hungarian 
Conference wa'i adopted, and would be 
submitted to the Diet. The Diet was 
summoned to meet at Ruda, which is 
the royal re.sidènce, and a fortress. 
Even the Hungarians in the minis- 
try feared the influence which the 
mub would acquire if it met at Pesth. 
Dut the Hungarians insisted on Pesth. 
Beak declared it a matter of no con. 
sequencp. 
April 6th. The provincial assem- 
blies were opened through nearly the 
whole of the empire. The Diet of 
Hung-ary met at Buda and adjourned 
to Pesth. The Judex Curiæ, Count 
A pponyi. in his opening speech, said 
thctt the Emperor's purpose was" to 
restore, secure, modi(y, and improve 
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t11P constitution of the land, and to 
bestow equal rights on all the states," 
The dipluma of October, he 
aid, "re- 
stored hpr constitution to Hungary, 
and cÚllfcrred similar rights on the 
other territories." The diploma of 
the resignation of Ferdinand and of 
the Emperor's father, and the di- 
pl0ma of the constitution of February, 
were to be submitted to the Diet be- 
fore they seLt the representatives of 
the kingdom to Vienna. In the first 
discussion that ensued, one of the 
magnates demandeù a Hungarian 
ministry. The language of Apponyi 
was intended to signi(y that the con- 
stitution had never been lpgally sus- 
pended, and that Hungary simply re- 
covered her rights. But in fact the 
other territories had also their repre- 
sentative institutions, which had been 
for the most part dormant longer than 
those of Hungary, but which were in 
no greater need of modification, and 
which had never been forfeited by 
rebellion; which were, therefore, both 
formally and essentially not less 
valid. At Salzburg one of the minis- 
ters, Lasser, was a member of the as- 
sembly. He declared that the work 
in hand was the fundamental recon- 
struction of the state on a new model, 
without .reference to the past, and 
thus justified the statement of Ap- 
ponyi, and admitted the difference of 
principle on which the constitution of 
Hungary and those of the rest of the 
empire stood. But the Carinthian 
assembly, in voting an address of 
thanks to the Emperor, added a 
prayer that, in introducing the new 
system, no favour or exception 
should be allowed to any portion 
of the monarchy. Several of the 
German assemblies dwelt, in their 
addresses, on the unity of the em- 
pire. Some passed an addrt'ss of 
confidence in the ministers, and in 
that of Upper Austria it was pro- 
posed to thank them for having in- 
duced the Emperor to grant the con- 
stitution. 
The most important of the assem- 
blies was that of Prague, where the 
opposition of the Czechs broke out at 
oncp, altogether independent of that 
in Hungary. There was even a small 
democrat ic section, which condemned 
the constitution as not sufficipntly lib- 
eral; but this was the only instance of 
the kind in the whole empire. Claw- 
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J\-Iartinitz, who sympathised with the 
Bohemian movement, SO far as it was 
hostile to absolutism and centralisa- 
tion, urged the assembly to support 
the Emperor. Their first care. he 
said, ought to be to save the empire; 
the province would then save herself; 
and the only danger carne from the 
blindness of the Hungarians. By an- 
other singular combmation. Cardinal 
Schwarzeuberg moved that the Em- 
peror should be askecl to come to 
}>rague to be crowned King' of Bohe- 
mia, which, as a victory of the Centri- 
fugal party, was adopted unanimol1
ly, 
and was even acceded to by the Em- 
peror. 
A very different interest belol'gs 
to the assembly of Tyrol, where the 
Italian part of the population was not 
represented. In accordance wÏLh the 
principle of self-government, which 
was bemg carried out in every de- 
partment, and had .already been con- 
ceded to the Catholic Church, and to 
the Protestants of Hungary, a law 
was is!iued, April 8th, regulating the 
position of the Protestants out of Hun- 
gary, by which they obtained perfect 
equality, the right of governing their 
own ecclesiastical interests, access to 
all public appointments, and freedom 
from all payments to the Catholic 
pr=e 
thood. This was in stril.'t con- 
furmity with the spirit of the new in- 
stitutions. Religious toleration and 
religious liberty are essentially dis- 
tinct from each other. One is a ne- 
gative permission, the other a positive 
right. Une is wrong as a principle, 
the other is a necessary consequf-nce 
of the principles of a free government. 
It is quite consistent with civil liberty 
to refuse toleration. but it is not cCln- 
sistent with it to refu
e self-govern- 
ment to a tolerated religion. For it 
is a part of the theOl'y of freedom that 
each body in the state controls its 
own internal affairs. The govern- 
ment of a religion by the state im- 
plies the government of a part by the 
whole, the control of a minority by 
the majority, which is the contradic- 
tion ot the principle of st'lf-govern- 
mente On the other hand, it is quitp 
as true, relatively, that. religious unity 
sho'.lld be preserved where it is possi- 
ble, as that liberty should be grantf:'d 
where it is claimed. To enforce unity 
where it does not exist is always dis- 
astrous to the state that attempts it. 


France, Spain, and England are suffi- 
ciently impressive exampl(:'s. To in- 
trorluce toleration where unity is 
preserved is equally erroneous; for 
abstract toleration makes the 8tatp 
indifferent,-that is, atheistical,-an,l 
connects it, not with the religion of 
a part of the inhabitants, but with a 
system which is prufesspd by nonp. 
The theory of self-government, there- 
fore, requires, not that all religion.; 
should be tolerated, but that all tol- 
erated religions should be free. It 
condpmns alike exclusive protection 
and persecutiun. Against the prin- 
ciple of the new law the Anstrilln 
Ca.tholics had nothing to urge; but 
a dispute arose which involved the 
question, not of religious liberty, but 
of provincial self - 
overnment, anr1 
the maintenance oflocallaws. Tyrol 
was always so peculiarly a Catholic 
country, that it was exempted from 
the operation of the Edict of TolerH- 
tion of 1781; and when in 1859 Fran- 
cis Joseph issued his patent for the 
regulatiun of the Protest.ant churches, 
he engaged to make no alteration in 
Tyrol without consulting the estates 
of the province. The law of last 
April was of general application. and 
disregarded the habits of the various 
countries. It was to be foreseen that 
difficulties would follow. 
In 1848, the Parliament of Frank- 
fort proclaimed the libert.y of religion 
as a fundamental law of the Conft'd- 
eration, adopting- a formula which 
was drawn up by Catholic divines 
and canonists, and which was after- 
wards incorporated in the Prussian 
censtitution, and in the Austrian con- 
stitution of 1849. Dr. Gasser, of 
Brixen, one of the representatives of 
Tyrol. spoke against the application 
of this law to his own province. S('- 
parated by tht'ir mountains from the 
rest of Germany, their pride find their 
stretlgth lay, he said, in the memory 
of their own aehievements, and in 
their reverence for the olùen time; 
and the unity of religion belonged 
to the notion of the olden time. .. I 
well know that the principle of the 
liberty of conscience is a political ne- 
cessity for GHmany. nnd I know its 
value; but I must dr.mand that in 
extending this law to Tyrol, the pe- 
culiar circum
tances of that ('ountry 
be ta.ken into consideration. A single 
confession reigns throughout the land i 
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and the unity of faith is more dear 
to the inhabitants than the beauty of 
their mountains." He concluded by 
demanding that time should be given 
in order that the people might be 
gradually prepared for their new po- 
sition, and that the change might be 
introduced with care and with for- 
bearance. A deputy from Italian 
Tyrol contradictpd this speech, and 
repudiated the notion that caution 
was needed; but the representative of 
lnnsbruck supported Dr. Gasser. 
The orator who protested at Frank- 
fort against the disturbance of the 
ancient unity of faith in Tyrol is now 
Princp-Bishop of Brixen, and with 
the great authority and influence uf 
his new position he has resisted the 
legislation of Vienna as he did the 
Ipgislation of Frankfort. He brought 
forward in the Assembly at Inns- 
bruck twO motions: one for a sep trate 
Assembly for the Italian part of the 
principality, which had refused tojoin 
the Gèrman; the other that Protest- 
ants shuuld not enjoy the liberty of 
public worship, or of holding land in 
Tyrol. This was voted by the As- 
sembly, but afterwards rejected by 
the Emperor; and a general agitation 
has ensued among the people of 
Tyrol, which has alienated them from 
the dynasty and f1'om the new institu- 
tions of the empire. In theory, the 
Tyrolese are undoubtedly right to 
oppose the introduction of new re- 
ligions; but the question is, whether 
that principle can be admitted in a 
province of a free and united empire. 
'l'he dispute is between autonomy and 
sovereignty: whethprreligious liberty 
is a constitutional, and therefore uni- 
versal, principle in the statp, or whe- 
ther it is a subject for particular laws 
and local policy. In an absolute state 
there would be no difficulty, because 
the various territories, being unitef1, 
not under a common law, but under 
a single will, may be as dissimilar as 
possible. Whilst the Emperor Nicholas 
was persecuting Latin Catholicism in 
Lithuania, he was protecting it in Po- 
Jand; and the Polish censorship ex- 
cluded or expurgawd books that at- 
tacked the Church, while the Hussian 
censorship condemn
d those which 
defended her. But in Austria the 
concession to the PrAestants was in 
great measure made for the purpose 
of influencing the provin('e,-namely, 
VOL. V. NE'V SERIES. 
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for the conci1iation of Hungary. The 
patent for the German and Slavonic 
provinces was a consequence of that 
for Hungary. It was, therefore, an 
imperial measure. If it could have 
been left to provincial arrangement, 
if Tyrol could be allowed to settle the 
question for itself, the same privilege 
might have been given to Hungary, 
wherp there is Jess ill-will between 
Catholics and Protestants than in 
almost any country, and where the 
problem would have been easily solvt:d. 
By mùking the patent of toleration an 
act of sovereignty, the Emperor made 
it a principle of state, and removed it 
from the j urbdiction of the provincial 
authorities. 
The immediate office of the several 
assemblies was to elect the represen- 
tati yes of the several provinces to the 
Lower House of the imperial Parlia- 
ment, which was summoned for the 
29th of April. 'Vhen this was done 
they were prorogued. But the Hun- 
garian Diet made no election, and 
spent the rountll of April in demon- 
strations of hostility to the Ilew sys- 
tpm; but proceeded to no important 
action until the Austrian Reichsrath 
met. The agitation was more active 
in the counties, where the constituti(\ll 
of }"'ebruary was declared illegal, and 
where the paympnt of taxes was r(- 
fused. Deak's party did not at th
 t 
time encourage the refusal of bJxel', 
and they had not yet acquired the 
lead which they afterwards obtained. 
Mf'antime attempts were made by the 
Hungarians in the government to oL- 
tain a security that, if' the laws of 
1848 were conceded, they would Le 
revised. Bllt the government in 
general held aloof, and wai ted till 
the Diet 
hould take a decisive step. 

lay 1st. The Reichsrath, which 
had md on the 29th of April, wa:; 
opened by the Emperor. As the le- 
presentatives of a large portion of tì e 
empire did. not appear, the assemLly 
was not a,ldresst.d by the Emperor a::; 
thf
 council of the empire; and ht> 
had not appointed to the House d' 
l
eers the contingent of those statl'" 
which h:td refu:,ed to elt'ct deputips. 
At Vieuna the imperial speech m
tde 
a favourabll-' impression, and the (1<'- 
bates Wlre follu\\t d ",ith the \\armpst 
interest. The great question of the 
day was started at once: un the 
d. 
of Maya Centralist deputy asked 1:lf.} 
GG 
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inist.erto explain his position and his 
l
ltentlOn towards Hungary. Schmer- 
lmg proposed to reply, if required, on 
a future day. The Hungarian Chan- 
cellor, Vay, offered his resignation, 
and the result was that no answer 
was ever given, On the 3d, the other 
great topic-of the relation of unity 
to autonomy-was brought forward 
by the Centrifugal party. They de- 
manded that in each committee mem- 
bers should be selected from each 
p
rt of the empire, and that the pro- 
VInces should continue to be indi- 


d
ally represented in the Assembly. 

 hIS made the deputies representa- 
tlves, not of the nation, but of their 
c,:m::,tituents; and made the Heichs- 
rath the council, not of the State, but 
of the sevf'ral provinces. It cut off 
the constitutional element in the 
government, and reduced it to a 
modification of the oJd system of 
estates. Burke has laid down on this 
subjt'ct the natural law of all consti- 
tutional governments. " Government 
and le
islation are matters of rea:,on 
and judg-ment, and not of inc1ination ; 
and what sort of reason is that, in 
which the determination precedes the 
discussion; in which one set of men 
deliberate and another decide; and 
where those who form the conclusion 
urp perhaps three hundred miles dis- 
tant from those who hear the argu- 
ments? . . . . Parliament is not a 
congress of ambassadors from dif- 
ferent and hostile interests, which in- 
terests each must maintain, as an 
agent and advocate, against other 
agents and advocatps; but Parlia- 
ment is a deliberative assembly of 
one natior, with one interest,-that 
of the whole; where not local pur- 
poses, not local pl'fjudices, ought to 
guide, but the general good, resulting 
frllm the general reason of the whole." 
" If we do not permit our members to 
act upon a very enlarged viewofthings, 
we shall at length infallibly degrade 
our national representation into a 
confused and scufHlllg bustle of local 
agency. 'Vhen the popular member 
is narrowed in his ideas, and rendprpd 
timid in his proceedings, the service 
of the crown will be the sole nursery 
of 
tatesmen.h Clam- Martinitz; urged 
that the demand should be granted, 
not on principle, but as a provisional 
rpgJ.}htion, in ordpr to avoid the dis- 
cu::;siun uf the q lì.e..
 t:C)ll III volvt-d in it. 



leanwhile the Hunga.rian Diet wa
 
considering the mode in which it 
should announce the rejection of the 
constitution of February, and of the 
constitutional unity of the empire. 
The majority of the deputies, led by 
the pardoned traitor 'l'elt>ky, were 
anxious for a breach with Austria, in 
hopes of forming an independent state 
which, with the annexed territories, 
would be nearly equal in populatiun 
to Spain or Prussia. The moderate 
party, led by Deak, wished for the 
persl\nal union with Austria, and 
sought bJ concessions to obtain the 
coöperation of the other. Teleky's 
antecederJts were an obstacle in the 
way of a coalition with men who were 
the defenders of historic rights. His 
position towards the Emperor,to whom 
he had personally sworn fidelity; to 
the emigration, whose designs he had 
undertaken to execute; to the moder- 
ates, whose policy secured to Hungary 
the sympathy of Europe, and with 
whom he could notjoin,-was unten- 
able and desperate. On the 8th ot 
:ì\Iay he committed suicide. Such was 
the feeling in Hungar)T that the clf'rgy 
joined in patriotic demonstrations 0\ er 
the grave of the rebel who was a sui- 
cide and a Protestant. 
On the ] 3th Deal{ proposed his ad- 
dress to the I
:mperor. He demanded 
a Hungarian ministry and the whole 
legislation of 1848, the right of voting 
soldiers and money, the restoration of 
the dependent territorit:'s, the with- 
drawal of aU decrees subsequent to 
the revolution. " We will share with 
none but our own Idng the right of 
making Jaws for Hungary. Our go- 
vernment and administration can be 
dependent on nobody but the King of 
Hungary, and cannot be joined to 
that of other countries. We will there. 
fore take no part in the Heichsrath, or 
in any impf'l
al representation.. . . . 
1Y p are only ready to enter from time 
to time into communication with the 
const.itutionalnatiolls of the hereditary 
lands, as one independent free people 
with anuther." These demands a- 
mounted to indf'pendence. Deak cou1d 
not stop short of the laws of 1848, 
('r 
he required a cl'nstitutional securIty 
agarnst the arbitrary system of 
u- 
reaucrat:c administrati(,n, al1d agam
t 
the democratic centralisation of the 
Austrian Jiberals. Ifhr hild appeal< d 
to the constitution befure 1848) he 
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would not have had the nation with 
him, and he would have demanded an 
impossibility; for the revolution de- 

tro.red the whole social fabric on 
which the old 
Iagyar system rested, 
and there were nu materials to recon- 
struct it. The constitution of 1848 
was revolutionary and impracticable; 
hut it afforded a basis on which modi- 
fications might be introduced. 
lJtlay 16th. The opposite party moved 
R. resolution as an amendment to the 
address. In sub
tance, Deak's plan 
contained all they wanted; but they 
wished it to be in such a form as 
should make it an act of hostility to 
the cro wn. Eötvös spoke on the foI- 
lowing day. The .February constitu- 
tion, he said, was impracticable, and 
no general constitutiun was to be de- 
sired. The connection of one part of 
the empire with the Germanic con- 
federation rendered the political union 
of Austria impossible, while the union 
of Austria would render the national 
unity of Germany impossible. The 
claim of Hungary is founded on the 
right of national, not of political unity, 
and is therefore a common cause with 
the unity of Italy and of Germany. 
This was in reality more than Deak 
had offered; or at least it was more 
clear and more definite. On these 
principles it is obvious that the inde- 
pendelltHungarian government would 
refuse troops and taxes for the de- 
fence ofVenetia, and the German pro- 
vinces were made over to the future 
state which is to be the result of the 
unity of Germany. So great a con- 
cession to their views ought to have 
disarmed the extreme party; for Eöt- 
vös practically surrendered the his- 
toric-conservative basis of his policy. 
Admitting the right of each nation- 
ality to govern itself as a political unit, 
he preferred the natural physiological 
definition of the nation to the histori- 
cal and political definition. His na- 
tion is the product of the family, not 
of the state. This is the fullest nega- 
tion of history ami tradition, and a 
thoroughly democratic idea. The re- 
f'ult of the long discussion was, that a 
portion of the party of the resolution 
did not vote, and the adùress was de- 
termined on by a majority of 155 to 
152, on the 5th of June. On the dis- 
cussion in detail, however, Deak was 
defeated. It was resolved that the 
ac.. of abdication should not be consi- 


dered until the laws of 1848 were re- 
stored. Francis Joseph was therefore 
not regarded as King of Hungary, 
and his title was not given to him. 
In this form the address was adopted, 
June 16th, in the I
owerChamber, and 
on the 20th by the magnates. 
June 30tlt. The Emperor replied that 
he would not receive the address as it 
stood, and demanded that it should be 
again presented to him with the alter- 
ation of the form. The rescript was 
muderate in tone, and so conclusively 
right that it proved a blow to the ad- 
vanced party in Hungary, who had 
carried the change against Deak. On 
the 2d July, Uechberg communicated 
the rescript to the Upper House,where 
it was received with acclamation; and 
Cuunt Hartig- at once carried an ad- 
dress of thanks to the Emperor for his 
fidelity to the constitutional unity of 
the state. Schmerling read the re- 
script in the second Chamber, where 
it was well received by all but the 
Poles and Bohemians; and when the 
resolution of the other House was 
known, a similar address was voted. 
These addresses of the Ueichsrath, 
in support of the constitution against 
the :Magyars, were equivalent to de- 
clarations of confidence in the ruinister 
who is tbe author of the statute of 
February. Schmerling obtained the 
zealous and indignant support of the 
Austrians by the patience with which 
he allowed the schemes of the Hun- 
garians to ripen and to display them. 
selves. All who cared for constitu- 
tional government in' Austria put 
themselves on his side; and he is able 
to reckon on the national spirit of the 
. dominant race, on the idea of the em- 
pire, and on the rcpresentati ve princi- 
('iple to maintain the struggle. The 
policy of governin
 one part of the 
monarchy by the other is dangerous 
and unsound; but it has become, by 
the October constitution, the only re- 
source by which the unity of the state 
can be preserved. 
On the same day Schruerling said, 
that, although the ministers were vir- 
tually responsible, no law on the sub- 
ject could be presented in the Hcichs- 
rath until it had obtained its full 
competency, and embraced the whole 
empire. This sppech, which made 
the definitive establishment of the 
constitutional sJstem dependent on 
the defeat of the Hungarian move- 
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ment, gave a further power to the 
ministry; for it enlisted un their side, 
not only the cause of unity, but the 
cause of liberty. At the same time, 
the great military commands in Hun- 
gary were given to the most resolute 
and devoted officers that could be 
found. 
July 4th. The Pules and Bohe- 
mians, who had refused to support 
the address, eXplained that it was not 
from disloyalty, but because no op- 
portunity had been allowed them of 
making their reservations and con- 
ditions in favour of the claims of na- 
tionality. 
At Pesth, tbe party of Deak, whose 
ascendency was confirmed by the re- 
j(:-
ion of the address, on the ground 
of a change which had been made in 
their despite, carried the required 
modification. On the 5th of July, 
even the loudest advocates of the re- 
solution consented silently to the mo- 
tion. l?rom this moment, however, 
the councils of the Hungarians ceased 
to be divided, and all combined in 
support of a common policy. But 
the feeling in the country was not so 
unanimous as that of the Diet. The 
new national system for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the retirement 
of the German bureaucracy, had de- 
pri ved the people of the unpopular 
but salutary order and regularity 
which was the merit of Bach. There 
was much disturbance and disorder, 
and large interests were injured by the 
agitation. The organ of the moderate 
party complained that there was so 
much disaffection towards the move- 
ment, that the Emperor would have 
riG diffieulty in finding- instruments 
to carry out a different policy. In 
the Croatian assembly, when the 
news arrived that the address had 
been refused by the Emperor, a mem- 
ber proposed to suspend the discus- 
sion relative to annexation with Hun- 
gary, and it was replied that the Mag- 
yars would doubtless retire from their 
fal&e position, and make the necessary 
alteration. 
On the 13th July, the Assembly 
decided in favour of separation from 
Hungary. 
July 8th. The address was pre- 
sented to the Emperor at a private 
audience by the PrE'sidents of the two 
Houses uf the Diet, Count A pponyi 
and Coloman Ghiczy. .Francis Jo- 


sepb promised a speedy reply; but in 
the course of conversation he informed 
the deputation that the delIland of a 
Hungarian ministry could not be 
conceded. "I cannot govern one 
empire," he said, ., with two minis- 
tries. " 
The German and the Hungarian 
ministers separately drew up a reply 
to the address. Whilst the delibera- 
tion was going on, the Hungarian 
Chancellor, who had countersigned 
the rescript by which the address 
had been originally returned, was in 
negotiation with the leaders at Pesth 
to find a common basis of agreement. 
At the same time he ordered that the 
military should be called in to enforce 
the payment of taxes where it was 
refused. He proposed a draft reply 
substantially in harmony with the 
ideas of Deak, by which the conduct 
of the army and the administratiun of 
finance were alone reserved to the 
Emperor; and the Hungarians were 
requested to overlook the acts of 
the last twelve years, in consideration 
of the Emperor's willingnpss to grant 
oblivion of the events of 1848 and 
1849. The passage concerning the 
disposal of the army was probahly 
directed against an obvious cunse- 
quence of the theoties of Eötvös, that 
the Diet might make conditions as 
to the purpose fur which the Hunga- 
rian troops should be employed. 
Vay's plan was withdrawn, and one 
drawn up by Szechen substitutèd for 
it by the Hungarians. Count Sze- 
chen is, of all the magnates, least a 
Hungarian patriot, and most an im- 
perial statesman. The seat of his 
ambition is at Vienna; the aim of his 
career to rule the destinies, not of his 
country, but of Austria; and some 
believe that he will be .Foreign ì\li- 
nister, if an administration should be 
formed by Clam-Martinitz. He it was 
who compelled Count Rechberg to 
draw up the statute of October, and 
both he and Yay assisted to draw up 
that of February; but he alone signed 
it. His colleague managed to be out 
of the way at the time. Szechen's 
draft was naturally more conservative 
and more statesman-like than Vay's, 
which was a complete capitulation. 
It insisted upon the real union of 
Austria and Hungary as distinguished 
from the personal union; but it con- 
ceded the laws of 1848, and made no 
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mention of the statutes of October 
and February. This sclwm<> was 
rejf:>cted on the 13th July by the Ger- 
man ministers. For a moment an 
att
mpt appears to have been made 
by Schmerling and Szechen to come 
to an agreement on a plan by which 
a ministerial capacity should be given 
to the great offices of the Hungarian 
crown, the Chancellor, the Judex Cu- 
rire, and the Tavernicus. But no 
arrangement was possible on the con- 
ditions which Deak had made the 
rule of all the Hungarian patriots. 
The issue was on both sides a minis- 
terial question. Vay wished to stand 
by his first scheme, but he consented 
t() adopt tbat of Szechen; and when 
it was rt'jected, they both resigned. 
July 17th. The Emperor adopted 
the reply that was drawn up by 
::;chmerJing, and accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Hungarian ministers. The 
other great dignitaries, Apponyi and 
Mailatb, were induced to remain in 
office. Count Forgach, the Governor 
of Bohemia, became Chancellor of 
Hungary, Count Maurice Esterhazy 
succeeded Szechen. Both these 
changes were injurious to the govern- 
ment. Forgach, though a Hungarian, 
served in 1849 against the revolution, 
whilst his predeces30r Vay had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for sedi- 
tion. Szechen was identified with 
the statute of October, which con- 
ferred on Hungary its new inde- 
pendence. His successor was only 
known in the Austrian diplomacy. 
July 22d. The imperial rescript was 
communicated to the Diet at Pesth. 
The position of Schmerling is, that 
the states of the empire are united 
together, and that one part cannot 
alter the fundamental laws without 
general consent. The laws of 1848, 
putting Hungary in an exceptional 
position, were invalid, because they 
were inconsistent with the character 
of a constitutional state. This was 
felt at that time; and on the 1st of 
l\Iay 1848, the estates of Lower 
Austria (Vienna) protested against 
the union of Transylvania with Hun- 
gary, as involving the dissolution of 
the empire. If Austria is a consti- 
tutional empire, the sovereign cannot 
deal with one part of it, except with 
the consent and for the ad vantage of 
the whole. If the Hungarian claims 
are granted, tbe constitution must 
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fall to the ground. 'Yhilst the Hun- 
garian statesmf'n are forced into a 
coalition with the revolution, the 
Austrian Government is obliged to 
rely on the party of parliam{:ntary 
centralisation. '.fhe theory of na- 
tionality puts Eötvös in the wrong, 
and the theory of centralisation is 
the error of Schmerling. The Hun- 
garians are wholly justified in their 
resistance to the Centralists, but that 
is equally the po
ition of the party 
of self-government, who are free from 
the taint of revolution. The Aus- 
trians are right in insisting upon 
unity, but this is Jikewise the view 
ofClam-Martinitz, who does not push 
unity to uniformity, or rest concen- 
tration in administrative centralisa- 
tion. In this conflict of two extreme 
principles, the right is practically 
with those whose victory is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the 
state, and the failure of Schmerling 
would be a far greater calamity than 
the loss of Lombardy. But the vic- 
tory would be too dearly bought by 
the supremacy of that form of Liber- 
alism which is the common enemy of 
the Austrian and of the English 
state. Schmerling has exhibited 
only his great abilities in political 
management and tactics, and is as- 
suredly the right man for the crisis. 
But the state will be ruined by the 
principle of its constitution, if the 
party which combines progress with 
tradition and unity with self-govern- 
ment fails to obtain the lead. 
August 8th. Deak's address in 
reply to the imperial rescript was 
unanimously adopted, and the adop- 
tion of the Austrian constitution im- 
peratively refused. The Primate had 
spoken in favour of conciliation, but 
the address was adopted by the mag- 
nates on the 10th. It repeats with 
great fullness the old arguménts. 
seeks by an appeal to Bohemia to 
create a diversiun against the Empe- 
ror, denies the legality of the acts 
of the government in Hungary, and 
defies its power. On the 14th, the 
address was presented to the Empe- 
ror. So far the conflict has pro- 
ceeded betweéll self-guvernment and 
centralisation, and between constitu- 
tionalism and the theory of nationali- 
ties. 
August 21st. 'Vhen it became known 
at Pesth tbat the Diet would be di.
- 
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solved, a protest was proposed by 
Deak, and adopted by both Houses. 
It:) purport was, that the Diet could 
not be legally dissolved, according to 
the law uf 18-18, until it had discuss
d 
the accounts of the past, and the 
budget of the current, year. This 
had not been done, and could not be 
done so long as the Diet IJad nut re- 
co\rcr
d all its rights, or so long as 
there was no H ung-arian mini:stry. 
Further, the law requires that a new 
Diet shall meet within tbree months 
uf the dissulution of the last. Against 
the Þreach of all these laws and privi- 
leges the Dipt s.)lemllly protested, 
declaring that it stood by the old 
laws, but could not resist furce: ,. Our 
on ly \\ eapons," said Deak, ., are tbe 
law and the justice of our cause; and 
leaning upon them we confront the 
weapons uf force. It is I'll old saying, 
anù one which, as bistory shows, 
ha.rdly ever deceives, that in the end 
victory is always with the just cause. 
On this we must build our hopes. In 
order safely to occupy that ground, 
we must not and cannot ever, under 
any pretext, abandon the footing of 
perfect legality, for that is the only 
tield which, without armed power, and 
against armed power, we shall be able 
tu maintain. . . . I trust tbat the local 
authorities and the individual citizens 
will faitbful1y follow the example of 
the Diet. ". hile holding fast by the 
basis of the law, abiding by it, and 
never departing from it, they will 
neIther grant nor obE'Y any thing 
which is against the law, or which 
de, iates from it in any way what- 
ever." Thus the eloquent leader of 
the Hungarian ùation täkes his stand 
against the improvements introduced 
by the imperial gO\'l:rnment on the 
very ground that was taken by the 
ab::;olute Legitimists, or in England 
by the Turi
s, aga.inst every reform. 
This would be utterly inconsistent 
with his former career, if we did not 
learn from his more speculative and 
less diplomatic colleague Eötrös that 
the apIH-'al to law is only an artifice 
fur the n'ali
ation of the revolutionary 
idea of the unity of nationalities. 
Augllst 22d The imperial commis- 
sary brought the re:script dissolving 
the Diet, and announcing that a new 
Diet would probably be summoned in 
six months. III tbe debate on the 
protest, tbe Tavernicus, Count l\Iai- 


lath, said that he belie\"ed means of 
l'econciliation might yet be found; and 
he acknowled2:ed that the laws of Oc- 
tober and of February "ere inconsis- 
tent. 
The imperial message to the 
Reichsrath on the dissolution was 
well received, and addresses were car- 
ried in b(,th Houses in acknowledg- 
ment and support of the policy. The 
message points out the complete dis- 
order and anarchy which, in great 
part of Hungary, has bren the result 
of the measures of the Diet. 'Vhereas 
Hungary alone had forfeited its pri- 
vileges by the revolution of 1848, 
which was a thorough hreach of law 
and of tradition, Hungary recei ved 
by the new measures more than any 
other part of the monarchy. But the 
incorporation of the institution., of 
that country in the new constitutional 
system given to the whole empire is 
necessary fur the Ull1ty, the credit, 
and the parliamentary government of 
Austria. 


Tile JVar in America. 
For six weeks after 1\11'. Lincoln's 
installation at 'Yashington, it was 
doubtful whether the secession of 
the Suuth would be accomplished 
without war. The Border States, 
especially Virginia, were actively 
employed in preserving peace, and 
the Government of the United States 
were not prepared with a policy to 
meet a contingency of which there 
was no example in their history. 
But the Seceding States never f(lr a 
moment '\lavered in their detel'luina- 
tion; th(>y refus{:d to consider any 
terms uf compromise, and sought not 
the redress of iujuries or the altf-ra- 
tion of laws, but separation from 
the North. 'Yhen provisions were 
running short at Fort Sumter, it was 
resolved that an attempt should be 
made to furnish the garrison with 
supplies, Ìn order that the Union 
should not submit to outrage or ap- 
pear to surrendpr it
 rights. On the 
appearance of the :Fedpral fleet, the 
Confederates commenced the bom- 
bardment of the fort; the Govern- 
ment at 'Vashington had not decid{:d 
011 war, the fleet took no part in the 
defence, and Anderson surrendered, 
April 13th. 
April 15th. Mr. Lincoln issued a. 
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proclamation caning for a militia 
furce of 75,000 men in order to re- 
take the fbrtl'esses and property of 
the United States, and" to suppress 
combinations" in the South. At the 
same time he summoned an extra- 
ordinary Se:5sion of Congress to meet 
on the 4th of July. Though this was 
in fact a decJaration uf war, the force 
demanded was ma.nifestI.r inadequate 
to the task of subduing the Southern 
States, and the President was aJto- 
g-ether ignorant of the magnitude of 
the enterprise on which he was en- 
gaging. It soon became apparent 
that be had not foreseen the effect 
which the fall of F()rt Sumter would 
have upon the States. The demand 
fur men was addressed to aU, and 
each State had tu come to a decision. 
The avowal of a poJicy of coercion 
turned against the Union the central 
Slave States, that were not inclined to 
join the Plantation States. :Missouri 
refmed to supply troops. Kentucky 
refused likewise, and declared her- 
self neutra1. Arkansas, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, successively joined 
the Southern Confederation. Above 
all, the State which had seemed for a 
time to huld the balance between 
North and South, and had been the 
head - quarters of negotiation, and 
which must inevitably become the 
seat of war, dèclared against the 
Union, blucked up the Naval Dock- 
yard at N orfulk, and seized the 
United States arsenal at Harper's 
:Ferry. But Virginia was herself 
divided. The western portion of 
the State is not interested in the 
slave trade, and is so nearly sur- 
rounded by the States of the Union, 
that it had strong inducements to go 
with the North. This policy became 
by degrees more certain ami mure 
definite, and when the decisive mC)- 
ment came, many western counties 
declared that they did not folluw the 
remainder of the Stute. Thus by a 
strange complication the revolution 
which has been made on behalf of 
the sovereign unity of the several 
States bas in one conspicuous in- 
stance led to the destruction e\ en of 
that authority and territorial unity 
which every party concedes to each 
State. And this division of opinion 
in Virginia likewise explains why 
she was so eager to intervene be- 
tween the oppusite parties, and to 


prevent a breach. The position of 
Maryland was even more peculiar. 
For Maryland, which is famous in 
history as a Catholic colony, and as 
the first place where religious liberty 
was establishe
 in the modern times, 
is the must norther1y Slave State, and 
neither a great producer nor a great 
consumer of slave labour. Her inter- 
ests, therefore, are in no degree bound 
up with those of' the South; but the in- 
stincts of all slave-owners are against 
a government of Aholitionists, an
t 
politically the sympathies of :Mary- 
land are against democratic absolu- 
tism. Hence Baltimore, which of all 
the great American cities is nearest 
to the capital, bas been distracted 
by the meeting- of the hostile views. 
The State voted indf'ed by a majority 
in favour of the Union, but the vote 
was accompanied by an earnest ap- 
peal to the Pres:dent to desist from 
coercive measures. The feeling- in 
Baltimore itself was strong 3g-ainst 
the Government. The Federal 
troops as they marched throu
h 
the city were attacked, and bloo,l 
was shed ; the bridges were broken 
by the people, and the railway cut 
up. For some time the troops had 
to go from Philadelphht to 'Vashing- 
ton without touching Baltimore. At 
length the disturbance was so great 
that se\"ere measures were talæn 
against the Srcessionb.ts y and a mili- 
tary government was established. 
As large masses of troops were con- 
centrated about 'Yashington, the 
c0untry parts of :l\Iaryland were 
quiet, but their loyalty to the Union 
bas become more and more doubtful. 
But the North
East('rn States vi- 
gorously respunded to the Presi- 
dent's call. :Massachusetts, the 
home of theoretical, ductrinaire aboli- 
tionism, and on former memorab1e oc- 
casions the foremost upholder úf the 
centralist principles, through her 
g-reat representative, Daniel 'Veb- 
ster, was the most prompt of all in 
sending regiments to protect the 
capital. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
folluwed, with thirty regiments. 
New Yorlr hesitated for a moment, 
and doubts were entertained whether 
the exporting interest would not sub- 
mit to the power of cotton; but this 
did not last long. The resources of 
the Empire State, with its population 
of near four millions, and it!:) enor- 
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mous wealth, were tendered with en- 
thusiasm to the .Federal Government, 
until at last, when the stake was for- 
gotten in the excitement of the con- 
test, and intere:it was silenced by 
passiun, New York bEcame the centre 
of the movement on behalf of the 
Union. It is a curiuus, though per- 
haps at this time an idle, speculation 
whether at some future day the great 
city, which is rich and strong enough 
to rule the U I1ion, may not become 
the seat of government. Washing- 
ton was an artificial and sentimental 
creation; it has llev
r thriven, and it 
is likely to become a frontit-'r town 
on an insecure frontier, and within 
sight of a threatening neighbour. In 
a long war it will be a very bad ba- 
si8 of operations, and if the Union 
is ultimately divided, it will become 
insupportable to }-'ederalists to go- 
vt"rn the Northern half from the for- 
mer capital of a greater confederacy. 
'Vhatever the military is.;ue of the 
war may be, there can be no doubt as 
to its constitutional results. Those 
who come after M.r. Lincoln, 
lr. Se- 
ward, and General Scott, will exer- 
cise a less extensive, but certainly a 
far greater authority than their pre- 
decessors in office. The power of a 
government that has waged a great 
war, commanded an army of 500,000 
men, introduced a heavy system of 
direct taxation, and created a na- 
tional debt of European pruportions, 
belongs to a totally different cate- 
gory than that which was jealously 
concedpd to "\:Vashington, and which 
his successors down to Buchanan 
have only increased by corrMption 
and by servility. Thi8 augmentation 
of the central power wIll be the re- 
sult of the principle of pure demo- 
cracy and of the aLsolute supremacy 
of the people, for that is the question 
at issue between the North and the 

outh. Consequently the increased 
power will require an increased. con- 
trol. It wouid be inconsistent with 
the democratic principle, which is 
the mainspring or' the war, that the 
state should be allowed to separate 
itself from the nation, and that the 
government should have a will dis- 
tinct from that of the people. 
Hitherto the people have exer- 
Cised their power over the execu- 
tive by the right of election. But 
the security tha.t the man of their 


choice would continue the organ of 
their policy con:,ist
d only in the 
mediocrity uf his powers, and in the 
hope of reëlection. Even this last 
security has been given up by com- 
mon consent, as is seen from 1\11'. 
Buchanan's self-denying decJaration, 
and from the provision in the Con- 
stitution of l\10ntgompry. During 
his occupancy of the 'Vhite House, 
the President is actually inviolable 
and beyond control. In the deso- 
laté scene uf his authority there is 
not even the constitutional restraint 
of a mob. In this remoteness from 
the public view there is something 
autocratical and susnicious. It has 
beE'n one of the characteristics of 
European absolutism that it could 
not govern from a capital, unle
s it 
wa't a military despotism. The Es- 
curial, Versaillfs, Potsdam, are com- 
mon signs of this general truth, and 
the people became conscious of it 
when thpy brought Lewis XVI. to 
Paris. Such power as the United 
States Government will in future 
possess cannot, in a democracy, be 
trusted out of sight, or out of reach, 
of the real sovereign. There is much 
to make it likely that the future capi- 
tal will be one of the great cities, and 
it is hardly conceivable that any city 
would dispute the prize with New 
York, which is ]arg
 enough to si- 
lence jealousy, and to represent no 
particular interests. The vigour 
with which it supports the Union 
is peculiarly valuable, because it 
possesses in its large Irish popula- 
tion the best materials for a regular 
army. 
The refusal of the Slave States to 
furnish their contingent compelled 
the Governmen t to demand more 
than their fair proportion of men 
from the States that continued faith- 
ful. Here there was no difficulty in 
obtaining them, an 1 numerous regi- 
ments of volunteers were immedi. 
ately formed, who engaged to serve 
for three months. This happened in 
the middle of April; consequently 
their term of service expired in July, 
at tbe very moment when they were 
required to act. As a large regular 
army is contrary to the nature of a 
democracy, both on political grounds 
and from the inconsistency of sub- 
mission to stern discipline by men 
who possess individua.l sovt.'reignt.), 
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the only resource is an army of vo- 
lunteers serving for a very limited 
period. But the impatience of disci- 
pline diminishes the efficiency of the 
volunteers, and the officers in com- 
mand at \Vashington placed very 
little reliance upon them. 'Vlwn 
hostilities commenced, and the Con- 
federate forces occupied the line of 
the Potomac, the capital was for a 
moment exposed to a great danger. 
'This was averted by the speedy ar- 
rival of the newly-raised regiments; 
but they Wf're not fit to carryon the 
war, and on the 3J of l\Iay President 
Lincoln called for an addition of 
23,000 men to the regular army. 
Gt"neral Scott did not wiEh to in- 
vade the South until a powerful re- 
gular force was organised, and that 
would be long after the volunteers, 
whom the first. moment of excitement 
had called to arms, had returned to 
their homes. 
JYleantime the Southern Congress 
met at l\rfontgomery on the 29th of 
April. It ha:l been elected for the 
purpose of accomplishing the inde- 
pendence of the South, and proved, 
therefore, most serviceable in assist- 
ing the Goverument to prepare means 
of defence, :Mr. Davis in his message 
demanded a loan of 50,000,000 dollars, 
and repeated the old arguments of 
Calhoun to prove that secession is a 
constitutional right. At that time he 
could only announce the accessio.n of 
Virginia, but shortly after the wisdom 
of his policy in precipitating a crisis 
was proved by the detachment of all 
the six central Slave States from the 
North. 'Vhen Fort Sumter was at- 
tacked. ]\Ir. Davis was the ruler of 
seven States, with an area of 560,000 
square miles, and a population of five 
millions. The result of the declara- 
tion of war was to separate from the 
Union six more 
tates, with an area 
of 315,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of six millions and a half. In 
consequence of this altered state of 
affairs, it was announced that the seat 
of Government would be removed to 
Uicbmond. Commissioners had already 
started for Europe to recommend the 
interests of the new Confederation to 
the Great Powers, and especially to 
:Eugland Hnd France. 
Great importance was justly at- 
tached to the opinion of this country. 
Regarding secession as rebellion, the 


people of the North expected the sup- 
port of English sympathy in their 
struggle, and imagined that the policy 
of non-interference would not prevent 
the exercise of our moral influence in 
their behalf. There was much doubt 
an:l hesi tation, and considerable igno- 
rance in England as to the nature of 
the dispute. Our antipathy against 
absolute monarchy does not extend 
to absolute democracy, and the vulgar 
and superficial Libl'ralism of the coun- 
tr}' was on the side of the North. The 
Government succeeded in preventing 
a d!scussion which was more than 
once pressed upon them by the parti- 
sans of the South. They recognised 
the rights of the South as belligerents 9 
and proclaimed, 13dl l\Iay, an entire 
neutrality. Undoubteclly this was the 
only prudent course, and it furnished 
no justification of the violent ill-will 
displayed by the Federalists against 
England. A wfl.r with England would 
have aroused a far stronger feeling 
than bas been displayed tor the pre- 
servation of the Union; and a great 
proportion of the Secessionists would 
have been rallied to its banner in the 
presence of a foreign foe. There were 
two conclusive reasons, therefore, 
against interference in favour of the 
South,-the certainty of war, and the 
d
mger of checking W secession. For 
there is no doubt that both our in- 
terests and our political principles are 
on the side of the South. This was 
understood by Ministers; and they 
believed that the Secessionists were 
right in their interpretation of the 
Constitution-a point on which they 
may be mistaken, but which is of no 
importance whatever. The great diffi- 
culty of the slave question was a 
further reason for extreme caution in 
tbe expression of opinion; but it is 
only fair to say, that the Govemment 
was not carried away by a cry which 
would have been popular, and that 
their American views were in happy 
contradiction with the principles which 
Lord John Hussell has laid down in 
his Italian despatches. 
In the first week of May Washing- 
ton was secure against any attack 
which the Confederates were then in 
a condition to make; but the presence 
of a Southern corps at Harper's }'erry, 
and on the heights immediately oppo- 
site the capital, was a constant menace. 
It was necessary fur the honour 0 f 
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the North, and f,)r the permanent 
safety of the seat of Government, to 
dri ve the ellelll y from the line of the 
J>otomac. On the 23d of l\Iay the 
:Federalists occupied the right bank, 
find the Sece3sionists retired, still 
holding' Harper's .Ferry. 'Vhilst the 
Ft::deral troops were gradually sur- 
rounding them at this puint, and 
whilst continual skirmishing was going 
(In along the line of outposts, the first 
seriou8 encounter took place at Great 
Bethel, near Hichmond, on the 9th of 
June, and ended in the repulse of the 
}<'ederalists. On the 16th Harper's 
l;'erry was evacuated. 
July 4th. Congress met at 'Vash- 
ington, and received the IJresident's 
message. In this moderate but most 
awkwardly written document 1\11'. Lin- 
coln reviewed the events of his ad- 
ministration, and justified his policy. 
He had intended at first to use no 
coercive measures against secession, 
but to leave it to time to demolish. 
He "sought only to hold the public 
places. and property not already 
wrested from the Government, and 
to collect the revenue, relying for the 
rest on time, dbcussion, and the bal- 
lot-box." Fort Sumter could not be 
relieved before the provisions were 
exhausted; to remove the garrison 
would have been fatal to the position 
and claims of the Union; it was re- 
solved, therefore, to provision it. 'Vb en 
this determination was announced, and 
before it cOllld be executed, the fort 
was attacked and captured. This 
forced the Union to try the issue of 
the sword; ., and this issue embraces 
more than the fate of these United 
States. It presents to the whole 
family of man the question whether a 
constitutional rèpublic or democracy 
-a government of the people by the 
same people-can or cannut maintain 
its territorial integrity against its own 
domestic foes . . . . It forces us to 
ask: 'Is tlu.re in all republics this 
inherent and fatal weakne:-;s?' 1\1 ust 
a government of necessity be too 
strong for the liberties of its own 
people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?" Here we have the 
measure of the political insight of the 
mall who, in the great crisis of 
...\merica, was the ruler of the state. 
It i5 remarkable that the problem as 
he puts it is precisely that which was 
created by Protestantism. 


:Mr. Lincoln proceeds to give his 
theory of the Constitution, which cer- 
tainly admits of a better defence. The 
Union, according to its last President, 
was anterior to the States composing 
it. The colonies formed the Union, 
and the Pnion converted them into 
States, giving each of them whatever 
of independence and liberty it has. 
This is the extreme logical result of 
the democratic theory, according to 
which the whole is author of the 
parts, and absolute master of them. 
In the face of such a doctrine it is 
obvious that state rights are the only 
securit,y for freedom,and the Southern 
States need only admit 1\fr. Lincoln's 
as the true interpretation of the 
origin:!l Constitution in order to 
justify their secession. The conc1u- 
sion of the message was a demand 
for 400,000 men, and 400,000,000 
dollars. Congress immediately voted 
500.000 men (40,000 for the regular 
army), and 500,000,000dollar3. 'Vhilst 
the Government endèavoured by the 
activity of its preparations to keep 
pace with the demands of the party 
of action, and to crush the opposition 
of ten or eleven 'V ésterll Senators, 
headed by 1\ifr. Bre('kinridge of Ken- 
tucky, whose attitude bptI'ayed the 
real character of the neutrality of his 
State; and whilst in the valley of the 
l\lissouri scattered corps fought with 
little bloodshed and varied success, to 
determine the watering loyalty of the 
Unionists,-the United States army 
commenced a general advance against 
the Secessionists. 
The Appalachian range traverses 
Virginia in two parallel lines of hills, 
the AUeghanies and the Blue Ridge. 
The Alleghanies form on their north- 
western slope, which falls gradually 
towards the valley of the Ohio, the 
rich agricultural district of 'Vestern 
Virginia, which has followed in the 
present conflict the natural inðtinct 
of its geographical position. Beverly 
is on this side. The Blue Uidge runs 
parallel with the Alleghanies, and 
Jeaves Virginia at Harper's Ferry, 
where the Pûtomac cuts through it at 
its confluence with the Shenandoah. 
The country between the two lines 
of mountain is the great valley dis- 
trict of Virginia; and here, on the 
road from Beverly to Harper's Ferry, 
is the town of 'Vinchester. On the 
east of the Blue JUdge, on the line 
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from Harper's Ferry to Richmond, 
is the junction of the "\:Vinchester 
railwaJ, near :Manassas gap, within 
thirty miles of 'Vashington. The 
Federalists, masters of both banks of 
the Potomac, operated in three bodies, 
separa ted by the two ranges of hills. 
The key of the southern position was 
strategically tat l\Ianassas . Junction, 
where troops coulil be easIly poured 
in from the South; and here they 
had fortified themselves among thick 
woods, and with a df'ep rjver in 
their front. General Johnston was 
at 'Vinchester with the corps which 
had evacuated Harper's Ferry, and 
there were sevf'ral rl'giments beyond 
the Alleghanies. The task of the 
Federalists was to clear 'Vestern 
Virginia of these troops, to drive 
back Johnston, and then to fall on 
the pnemyat l\Ianassas, On the 12th 
and 13th of July General 
I'Clenan 
attacked the Secessionists near Bev- 
erly, repulsed them after very little 
resistance, and made himself master 
of N orth- 'Vestern V irginia. The 
military importance of this decided 
success was diminished by the fact 
that the Southern force was already 
in full retreat on 'Vinchester. On 
the 17th General Patterson, who com- 
manded a furce of20,OOO Federalists at 
Harper's Ferry, advanced into the val- 
Jey of Vi I'gini a, threatening to cut off 
Gen. Johnston "from :\Ianassas. At 
the same time the main army, under 
General M'Ðowell, advanced from 
its position on the heights opposite 
'Vashington, pillaging and destroy- 
ing as they went: .. to the horror of 
every right-minded person," says the 
General with apparent irony, " seve- 
ral houses were broken open, and 
others were in flames, by the act of 
some of those who, it has been the 
boast of the loyal, came here to pro- 
tect the oppressed and free the coun- 
try from the domination of a hated 
party." On the 18th he had his 
first encounter with the enemy at 
Bull's Run, the stream that covered 
their position, and his troops were 
repulsed. A flag- of truce was sent 
for the dead and woundeù, but was 
not admitted by the Southern officers 
into tllf'ir lines. 
reantime the Presi- 
dent compelled General 
cott to give 
'l\I'DoweH orders to attack, and on 
the 20th the enemy's position was 
reconnuitred. All day long thf\ truins 


were heard running into 1\Ianassas 
Junction, and the Federal com- 
mander knew that the encounter of 
the 18th had given the alarm, and 
that Johnston had escaped Patterson 
without firin
 a shot., and effècted a 
junction with Beauregard and L{>{'. 
General Patterson had been unable to 
attack him, for at that very moment 
fifteen of his regiments declared that 
their time of service had expirf'd, and 
refused to go into battle. For the 
same reason lVI'Dowell's attack was 
unsuccessful. He advancpd early on 
the 21st July with the int{:'ntion of 
turning the left of the enemy, who 
carne out of their Jines to rnf'et him. 
T\\o hours after the firing began 
regiments of volunteers began to 
march away, as their time was up, 
but M. 'Dowell kept up the fight untIl 
late in the day, when his army be- 
came disorganised and fled. Thf'loss 
was under 1500 men. Some corps 
of European troops covered the rear, 
and there was no pursuit. The offi- 
cers made two vain attempts to raUy 
the army, and at 11 o'clock at night 
'Vashingron was filled with fugitives 
from the field of battle thirty miles 
off. The victory was not followed by 
an advance, and the Southern gene- 
rals seem to have been ignorant of 
the extent of their success. Congress 
immediately voted 80,000 more men, 
and there was a threat that they 
would proclaim the emancipation of 
the s]aves. The defeat occurring at 
the moment when many thousands 
of three months' men were leaving-, 
seriously damaged the position of the 
North. In the Southern army, 011 
the contrary, all the troops are en- 
gaged to serve as long as the '''..ar 
lasts. There was a contrast in the 
manner in which the news was rt-'- 
ceived which shows the difference of 
character of the two parties. At the 
North there were recrimination, ex- 
traordinary excitement, and the ut- 
most exaggeration. The respon!'i- 
biiit.y for the ad vance was repudiatl d 
by the commander-in-chief, anù his 
own plan of operations has been pub- 
lished. He designed to spend the 
summer in making' the army efficient, 
and then to invade the 
outh on the 
line of the l\Iississippi, wh Ust the fleet 
maintained a strict blockade. But he 
was not allowed to carry out his in- 
tentiun. "There are gentlemen in the 
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Cabinet," he says, "who know much 
more about war than I do, and who 
have far greater influence than I have 
in df'termining the plan of the cam- 
paign. . . . I shall do, or attempt, 
whatever I am ordered to do; but 
they must not hold me re:;;punsible. 
. . . I have lived long enough to 
}{now that human resentment is a 
very bad foundation for a public 
policy." 1\1"Dowell was succeeded 
in the command by 1\l'Clellan, and 
Patterson by n'-mks. In 'V estern 
Virginia Resencranz parsued the suc- 
cess of l\I'Clellan, whilst in Pennsyl- 
vania a disturban
e arose among the 
disbanded militia, which was calmed 
wilh difficulty. 
The President of the Southern 
Confederation had arrived from 
Hichmond on the da.y of the battle 
in time to take the command of the 
centre. The despatch in which he 
announced his victory on a hard- 
fought field was remarkable for the ab- 
sence of triumph and exultation, and 
it was received bv the Uichruond Le- 
gislature in the spirit in which it was 
written. 1\:'[1'. l\lemminger, of South 
Carolina, after reading the announce- 
ment of the victory that had been 
gained, went on to say: "But it has 
been at a cost that will bring sorrow 
into many families, wet with burning 
tears the ch{'eks of many widows and 
orphans, and into m
1ßY happy homes 
bring grief and deslliation; and I pre- 
sume, sir, Congress" ill be little dis- 
posed on such an oC('t\sion to go on 
with their usual business." He then 
moved three resolutions. The first, 
" That we rt'cogni:;e the hand of the 
1\1:ost High God, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, in the glorious 
victory with which He has crowned 
our arms at 1\Ianassas, and that the 
people of these Confederate States 
are invitec1, by Jlppropriate services 
on the ensuing Sabbaths, to offer up 
their united thanl{sgivings and pray- 
ers for this mighty deliverance." Se- 
condly, "That we deeply deplore the 
necessity which has washed the soil 
of our country with the blood of so 
many of our noble sons, and that we 
offer to th{>ir respective families and 
frierds (lur warme
t and most cor- 
dial 
Jmpathies." The third reso- 
lution provided for the wounded; and 
then Congress adjourned. All our in- 
formation concerning the Southern 


States comes through the North, and 
is very scanty. It may be doubted 
whether this is a disadvantage to 
them. 
The natural history of confedera- 
tions is so Httle known, that it may 
throw some light on the events in 
America to recall the characteristic 
points in the similar movement which 
took place llOt many years since in 
the Swis!; cantons. The Swiss Radi- 
cals, like the Hepub1icans in the 
United States, maintain the principle 
of the absolute right of majorities 
over each serarate canton, and over 
every corporation. But, in fact, the 
theory that a minority has no rights 
which the majority may not violate 
or abolish, is equivalent to the rio-ht 
" . 1 ' Th Ö 
or mlg It. ey were therefore per- 
fectly justified, tin their own princi- 
ples, in repudiating the will of the 
legal majority when it was against 
them: what they could carry by a 
vote they invested with the authority 
of law; whf'n the vote was again
t 
them they made a tumult, upset the 
government, and carried thE-ir mea- 
sures. The organisrd insurrection of 
the free corps accordil1gly becàme a 
regular institution in the constitu- 
tional existence of Switzerland, and 
revolutions wpre an instrument of 
:o. 
vernmpnt. That the Cath\Jlic chuì'ch 
would be hated by a party of this kind 
is not merely to be gãthered from 
their having summoned Strauss and 
Zeller, the ablest of the German Athe- 
ists, to professorships, in their univer- 
sities. The Church has rights which 
are inviülable, and teacbes the moral 
duty ofrespecting the rights ofothei'
. 
For political as well as religious rea- 
sons, therefore, her existence was in- 
tolerable to the Radicals. In Aal'gau 
tilE' Cathol!cs were oppressed; a strong 
Ílrce came from D.-rne to put down 
their resistance, and in the presence 
of a large Radical army the aboH- 
tion of the monasteries was decreed. 
The Diet declared the act ill('gal, but 
the vict! ,rs were too strong to submit. 
In opposition to these proceeding,;, 
the zealous Catholil.:s of Lucerne de- 
terminf'd to call in the Jesuits. TIle 
opposition of the moderate party was 
lJverrnlerl, and the decree carrictl, 
24th October, 1844, in spite of the 
warnings of the Secretary vf State, 
whom the events which fvllowed and 
fulfillcd his pl'ophecy drove in to exile; 
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and who has sincl' pxercised, under 
Baron Bach, a powerful CathoJic in- 
fluence in the ministry of the interior 
at Vienna. " You are kindling," he 
said, "a fi re among the people that 
will not die out, and will become the 
occasion of political intrigues and 
agitation that will keep our people 
in constant disturbancE'. Bring in 
the Jesuits, and y(ìU throw open to 
our enemies a vantage ground they 
would othErwise never obtain, where 
we shall be compelled to be" always 
in arms against tlwm, and where we 
cannot reckon on the support of our 
political friends." Up to this mo- 
ment the I
uropl'an powers had sus- 
tained the Catholic cantons, and Eng- 
land had threatened the Swiss with 
the revocation of thpir neutrality, if 
they broke through the treaties to 
which the Catholics appealed. .l\Iet- 
ternich held the same language, but 
he did all he could to prevent the ad- 
mission of the Jesuits. "The agita- 
tinn against them," he 
aid, " would 
be a pretf>xt for other pm'pos(>s, and 
would end in civil war." But the 
leader of the extreme party at Lu- 
cerne, Joseph Leu, was resolute. 
"The Hadicals," he said, "love evil 
and hate good; they hate nothing 
more than the Jesuits; we cannot, 
therefore, do better than send for 
them." 
Before 10ngLeu was murdered in his 
bed, and a free corp
 marched against 
Lucerne. A distinguished Swisd offi- 
cer who was then residing in the town 
has described, in an account of these 
transactions, his fl.elings on that occa- 
sion. ""Vithout sharing the pr(>judices 
which pursue the Society, I thought 
the decree of the Great Council, which 
admitted them into the canton of Lu- 
cerne, untimely and unwise . . . . . 
The Jesuits were not a cause, but a 
welcome occasion, for attacking cl-'n- 
tral Switzerland. But for their ad- 
mission it \Voult! have bef'n impossible 
for Uadiealism ever to have awakened 
such a fanatical spirit amongst the 
Protestant population against their 
pt aceable fell0w - c
tizens. It was 
most imprudent to give the enemy a 
standard round which they could 
rally . . . . . I was 110t a LucerneI' ; 
I was bound by no positive obligation; 
my life, my military reputation, the 
existenl
e of my family, were at stake, 
and it was vt:ry doubtful whether 
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these sacrifices would not be maòe in 
vain. But on which side was the 
right? Of that there could be no 
doubt, for those theories by which 
the minority must subject its(>lf to 
the majority when that is radical, 
whilst in the opposite case the radical 
minority may take up arms,-the
e 
theories are too bald for me." 
And so this honourabl(> soldier ac- 
c(>pted acommand,and saved Lucerne. 
"\Ve shaH not b(> misunderstood when 
we say that the Jesuits pla.y the same 
part in the history of the dispute be- 
tween Catholic and Uadical ::;witzer- 
land that belongs to slavery in the 
North-American contest. They were 
already tolerated in :Friburg-, and 
those who re
ponded to the call ofLu- 
cerne were only a carriagefu1. But 
the self-government of the Southern 
States and of the Catholic canton:i 
was as \vell worth fighting for as the 
twenty shillings of Mr, Hampden. 
"\Vhpre the law is ruled ovpr, and 
without authority, in that state," says 
Plato (Laws, iv. 7), "I see ruin at 
hand; but where it is master of the 
government, and the government the 
servants of the law, there I see safety, 
and all the good things the gods be- 
stow on states." 
As tbe Diet enfJed by approving of 
the suppre
sion of the monasteries, anrJ 
as new invasions of free corps were 
announced, the seven Catholic can- 
tons threatened to secede fi'om the 
Con federation, and formed a league 
among themselves to protect earh 
other from the violation of their ter- 
ritoryor of their Federal rights. The 
answ(>r to this was, as in America, 
that the Diet might have been wrong:, 
but that it could not be said not to 
have been competent. As this did not 
convince the Catholics, an army of 
100,000 men was set on foot against 
them, encouraged by Lord PahIH>r- 
ston and the English clwrgé d'a.1l'ail'e,ç, 
Sir Hubert Peel, and the command 
was given to General Dufour, an old 
imperial officer and a friend of Le\\ iit 
Napoleon. The Journal de Genève 
says, "Our rpspected fellow-citizen, 
Colonel Dufour, is placed in a very 
painful position by his appointment 
as generàl of the Federal troops. He 
di::;approves, as much as we do. of 
the war he is to conduct. He has 
said so to every body, before and since 
his appointment; but he deems it his 
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duty as a soldier and servant of the 
Confederation to obey t.he caB. and 
to make this grievous sacrifice." 
After a short campaign the Catho- 
lics were defeated, and their league 
dissol ved. 'Vhile the analogy in prin- 
ciple is perfect, it must be observed 
that there is this difference between 
the po1icy of the Sonderbund and that 
of the Secessionists, that the former 
were ready to give way, provided 
their rights were secured, whilst the 
latter lu
ve svught independence un- 
conditionally, not as the aIternative 
of redress. t;oon after these events 
a politician, who has never swerved 
in his love of freedom, though not 
always equaJIy successful in defining 
it, Count de Montalembert, delivered, 
in the discussion of the Swiss ques- 
tion in the Chambfc"r of Peers, the 
most eloquent of his speeches. 
" The tight in Switzerland has not 
been for or against the Jesuits, for or 
against the national sovereignty; but 
for you and against you. It has 
been a fight for savage, intolerant, 


irregular Uberty, against a tolerant, 
regular, legal liberty, of which you 
are the defenders and the represen- 
tatives in the world . . . . . I speak 
before the representatives of social, 
regular, and liberal order that has 
been defeated in Switzerland, and is 
menaced throughout Europe by a 
new invasion of barbarians. . . . . . 
La
t year there was a crime commit- 
ted by absolute monarchies: it is 
committed this year by pretended 
Liberals, who are but tyrants of a 
worse kind. Then, as now, what 
have we seen ?-the abuse of force, 
the suppression of freedom, of right, 
by a brutal and impious violence, 
the violation of sworn faith, the su- 
periority of nun,bers raised into a 
dogma, and falsehood serving- as a 
weapon and an ornament to violence 
. . . . . . The crime of last year (the 
incorporation of Cracow), a crime of 
force, was committed in the name of 
force. This year it is a crime of des- 
potism, with the addition of hypocrisy, 
committed in the name of freedom." 
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